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OF 


COUNT STOLBERG. 


LETTER LXIV. 


Naples, 21ſt February 1792. 


Tur royal palace of Cabo di Monte is built on a height, 
very near to the city, and on the north ſide. The architect did not 
diſcover that the foundation on which it ſtood was hollow, till it was 
finiſhed ; and this foundation, which was rectiſied after it was built, 
coſt more than the grand building itſelf, It was intended as the reſi- 
dence of the King; and it is viſited for the ſake of the gallery. 

This gallery contains many pictures: but, were thoſe only preſerved 
which are really beautiful, the very numerous collection, conſiſting of fif- 
teen hundred, would be reduced to one hundred. Heſiod ſays, Nuri vx 
(Tag GT mee nMIGU TAITH: Too few know how much more the 
half is than the whole.“ 

Were this maxim applied to moſt galleries, we ſhould frequently 
diſcover that the tenth, inſtead of the half, nay the twentieth part, is 
more than the whole: particularly in many of the galleries of Ger— 
many. 

I thought the following pictures remarkably beautiful, 

A Holy Family ; by Raphael. There is one which much reſembles 
it in the Vatican gallery, and which is affirmed to be the original. I 
ſuppoſe it is ſo: but they are ſo very like each other that, if the picture 
here be a copy, Raphael himſelf muſt have had ſome concern in it. 
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A Magdalen; by Guercino. 


The portrait of a Monk; by Leonardo da Vinci. 

Sketches; by Michael Angelo: for his great picture of the Lat 
Judgment, in the chapel of Pope Sixtus in Rome, Thele tine ſketches 
are in excellent preſervation. 

A portrait of Pope Paul the Third ; by Titian. 

The ſame Pope, between two of his nephews, and one of his natural 
ſons, whom he made Duke of Parma, at a little diſtance. He is painted 
as inſtructing them in the ſecrets of the politics of Rome. The pic- 
ture is excellent, and was painted by Titian; not without ſome ſati— 
rical ideas. 

The famous Danae of Titian is, beyond compariſon, the moſt beau— 
tiful picture that I have ſeen of this maſter. The point of time choſen 
is the deſcent of the ſhower of gold. Cupid ſtands apart, teſtifying 
amazement and anger; and he appears as much ſurpriſed by this new 
diſcovery as he is diſpleaſed. 

There are ſeveral excellent pictures here, by Schidone: among 
others, a young woman diſtributing bread to beggars, with a beautiful 
boy landing by her ſide. 

There is likewiſe a lovely little girl, fitting at ſchool with a book in 
her hand, by the ſame painter. 

In one apartment there are numerous vaſes, which are called Etruſ- 
can, but ſhould be called Greek ; for they were found in tombs 
that were in the ſouth of Italy, and Sicily. Thoſe of Sicily are fre— 
quently the moſt beautiful “. 


* Many were found at Nola; for which reaſon it has been diſputed whether Nola 
was of Greek or Etruſcan origin. This town lies at the diſtance of ſome leagues ſrom 
Naples. My friend, the Marche Rangoni, from Modena,. has ſent me drawings taken 
from vaſes, the infcriptions under which are not in the Greek but the Etruſcan language. 
The Ecruſcans had iuch vaſes; but no figures drawn upon them, as on the Greek vaſes: 
they had only inſcriptions. Should any man of learning wiſh to examine theſe drawings, 
I will gladly afford every communication in my power, 
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I remember ſomewhere to have read that ſimilar vaſes were found 
by the ſoldiers of Cæſar, and ſold in Rome at a high price. Sir Wil- 
lam Hamilton, the Englith ambaſſador at Naples, poſſeſſes a large col- 
lIcAion of ſuch vaſes. The figures with which they are ornamented 
have been drawn by Mr. Tiſcbbein; a painter, who lives in Naples: 
engravings from which will ſoon be publithed. The ſirſt part is already 
engraved: but the explanations which are neceſlary to the work arc 
not yet completed. 

All the figures on theſe vaſes relate either to the gods or heroes. Moſt 
of them are merely outlines: but they are drawn with great freedom. 
It appears to me exceedingly probable that they are imitations after 
great pictures. The publication of them, and the comparing them with 
baſſi relievi on ſarcophagi and marble vaſes, with coins, cameos, and 
intaglios, as well as with ſtatues, may throw not only much light on 
antient art but on many paſlages in the antient poets. They will pro— 
bably ſpeak for the ſpeechleſs marble. The forms of theſe Greek vaſes 
are very various, lovely, and noble. 

The collection of antient gems, both cameos and intaglios, is conſi— 
derable. Among the firſt, I ſaw one which proves that cock fighting 
was an amuſement of the anticnts as well as the moderns. By the fide 
of a cock, which evidently is ſwelling with conqueſt, a Genius ſtands, 
holding the palm of victory, A diflatished Genius ſtands beſide the 
conquered animal, : 

A cup of oriental onyx is very beautiful, Within, the onyx is 
wrought in cameo; and, without, it repreſents the apothcofis of Alex- 
ander. Ir is round, is eight inches in diamcter, and more than an inch 
thick; and, on the bottom part, there is the head of Meduſa. 

The ſmall gems are kept and ſhewed in glals cafes: no juſt eſti— 
mate can therefore be formed of them ; particularly of the intaglios, 
to diſcover the beauties of which they muſt be held againſt the 
light, 
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Two large baſſi relievi are remarkable, becauſe of the ſubje& that 
they repreſent. 

One of them is a Venus, perſuading Helen to clope with Paris. The 
beautiful wife of Menelaus fits beſide the Goddeſs, under an image of 
Peitho, or Suada, the Goddeſs of perſuaſion ; and oppoſite to her Paris 
ſtands, Cupid taking him by the hand. 

On the other baſſo relievo, we ſee Orpheus and Eurydice, at the un- 
fortunate moment when he forgot his promiſe to Proſerpine, and looked 
round at his beloved wife. Mercury, whole office it is to conduct 
departed ſpirits, inſtantly is ſeizing her by the hand. 

This collection is very rich in antient coins, of braſs, ſilver, and gold. 
Among the Greek coins, as well thoſe of the mother countries as of the 
Greek towns, in Italy and Sicily, there are many of preat beauty. 
The colleaion of Roman coins is likewiſe great. 

Sir William IIamilton has preſented this gallery with many of the 
arms, dreſſes, houſehold implements, and a flute, that were brought 
from the inhabitants of Otaheite, and New Zealand. 

With reſpect to its churches, Naples can bear no competition with 
moſt of the great cities of Italy. Thoſe of this city are ncither of 
noble architecture nor are they rich in paintings. 

In the church called San Domenico Maggiore is a fine picture, by an 
antient painter; Fra Bartolomeo, a monk. The child Jeſus is on the 
lap of the Virgin; he careſſes the little John, and Elizabeth is ſtanding 
behind the Baptilt. This picture poltciles much dignity and tender- 
nels, though it has ſuffered by time: but perhaps nothing is wanting, 


except a coating of varnith, to produce all the beauties of which it is 


ſuſceptible. 

In the {ame church there is an Annunctation 3 by Titian. Although 
the picture has been injured by a modern hand, you nevertheleſs diſ- 
cover the great painter. 

The church of the Theatines, dedicated to St. Paul, ſtands now where 


formerly 
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formerly a temple of Caſtor and Pollux ſtood, Two great Corinthian 
pillars of white marble, which are ſplit, ſtill ſtand before the portico of 
the temple; and the trunks of the ſtatues of the two heroes are walled, 
horizontally, in niches. 

The principal church is dedicated to St. Januarius, and may more 
properly be called magnificent than beautiful: or rather it has no 
pretenſions to beauty, Ihe treaſury is well ſtored with church efteRs, 
and relics. Here, in a glaſs bottle, a red mals is preſerved that is 
allirmed to be the blood of the Saint, but which I have not ſcen. Peo- 
ple aſſert that this maſs twice a year, the bottle being handled by the 
Archbiſhop, by the aid of a miracle becomes fluid. Perhaps, it is ſo 
compoſed as to become fluid by the natural warmth of the hand, | 
muſt therefore ſuppoſe that the Archbiſhops themſelves believe in the 
miracle. So long a ſucceſſion of Archbithops, among whom there 
have frequently been very worthy men, cannot, with wildom and jul- 
tice, be ſuppoſed to be all impoſtors. 

On thoſe days when the vial is exhibited the people are in eager 
expectation of the miracle; and, if it be not as fluid as utual, or but 
partially fluid, their anger is vented againſt the Saint. 

The cupola of this church is painted by Lanfranc ; and the four 
angles by the great Dominichino. In this church, there is a beautiful 
picture by Ribera, a Spaniſh painter, whom I have often mentioned to 
you under his more common name ol Spagnuolo, The ſubject is the 
body of Chrilt, ſurrounded by the holy women. 

Formerly there ſtood the colollal ſtatue of a horſe in bronze before 
this dome, which it was ſuppoſed was capable of working miracles ; 
and round which the Neapolitans uled to lead their horles, when they 
were diſeaſed. I do not know whether this horſe, and the abſurd be— 
lief concerning it, were or were not of Pagan times: but the horſe was 
removed by an Archbithop ; and a bell was made of the metal, which 
now hangs in the dome, The miraculous power, however, was not 
demoliſhed with the horſe. The zealous prelate beſtowed it on 1wmne 
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monks of the order of St. Anthony, who acquired the gift of healing 
ſick cattle ; and now to them, as formerly to the ſtatue, diſeaſed horſes, 
cows, mules, aſſes, and other animals are brought; and the people 
believe that their benediction is as eſſicacious now as hollow braſs uſed 
to be in days of yore. The head of the horſe is in the palace of the 
Prince Colubrano. 

The univerſity, if I do not miſtake, was built by order of Philip the 
Fourth. It contains the antique coloſſal ſtatue of Hercules ; which is 
ſo celebrated, under the name of the Farneſe Hercules. It is the work 
of Glycon, the Athenian. May it ever continue, as it is, the aſtoniſh— 
ment of art! Well may all who ſec it wonder at the juſtneſs of the 
ſymmetry, and the powerful ſweli of the muſcles. 

In this ſtatue, I perfectly perceive the ſtrongeſt expreſſion of bodily 
power; but not of that bodily alertneſs, which always accompanies 
true agility : and, without agility, I cannot figure to mylelf a Hercules. 
Fable relates of Glycon that, looking at a ſtatue of the effeminate un- 
manly Adonis, he had exclaimed, I can here fee nothing godlike. This 
ſtatue appears to me to have fallen into the oppoſite error. The ſon of 
Alcmene would not have recognized himſelf in it, though he mult have 
diſcovered ſomething of the God. Fable gives him Hebe, the Goddeſs 
of Youth, as a bride: meaning by it that this was the unton of heroic 
power with youthful charms, and the law is juſt which makes ſtrength 
the bridegroom of beauty. 

Haller tells us that a beautiful body 1s the habitation of a beautiful 
ſoul ; and ſuch would have been the ideal Hercules of the belt times of 
Greek ſculpture. Exceſs is the ſign of the decline of art. 

Here is likewiſe a beautiful coloſſal ſtatue of Flora; which, as I hear, 
is ſuppoſed to be the work of the great ſculptor Policletus of Sicyon : 
but Jam unacquainted with any Goddels, among the Greeks, that was 
the ſame as that which the Romans worſhipped by the name of Flora. 

Pan, inſtructing the youthful Apollo to play on the flute, is a fine 
antique group, 

The 
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The King intends to make this building his muteum ; and here all 
the beautics of nature and art, which are at prefent ſcattered, though 
the greateſt part of them are in Capo di Monte and in Portici, are 
to be collected. 

Nlany beautiful antiques are at preſent in the manufacture of porce- 
lain: among others, the tollowing. 

Two Slaves, the heads and hands of which are of black baſaltes, and 
their draperies and Phrygian bonnets are of variegated African marble. 
They are both of the ſame f17ze, both are in the act of riling, kneeling on 
one knee, and both bear ſomething on the head, which ſeems intended 
to aſſiſt them in carrying burthens. 

Probably, theſe two ſtatues were intended to ſupport the lintel of a 
door. Male ſtatues of this kind were called, by the antients, Telamones ; 
and the female, which were deſtined to the ſame ules, Caryatides. 

An Agrippina, fitting. The chair is ſupported by a ſtrong pillar ; 
and probably the antients had chairs which were placed upon ſimilar 
pillars. Such indeed are ſtill occaſionally found in Italy. 


A beautiful head, which is called a Mithridates, but which I rather 
ſappoſe to be an Indian Bacchus. 


A Venus, of that kind which the antients called z>).cmuyns, and 
which is very excellent. The head and breaſt are by a modern artiſt: 
but the additions however are better than we generally find, 

A bronze ſtatue, of Mercury, of extraordinary beauty. Thus muſt 
the mellenger of the Gods have been formed. Thus handſome, thus 
artful, mult the ſly knave have been, of whom Hlomer has given us a 
deſcription, in his hymn. 

A coloſſal head of Vitellius, which is a maſterpiece of phy ſiognomy. 
His voluptuous, little, laughing, bald head inclines forward, upon his 
fat neck, with a kind of ſmile, that neither could denote good to him- 
ſelf nor others. His mouth, though it grins, is half cloſed. Inpotent 
ſuſpicion peeps out of hollow laughing eyes. So mult the man himſelf 


have 
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have looked, and ſo muſt he have looked at others, when, by his courtly 
arts, he knew how to preſerve himſelf in the days of Caligula, Claudius, 
and Nero. Such was the man who perhaps was too weak to refuſe a 
requeſt, but who was cruel and wicked enough to preſent a cup of poi- 
ſon to one whom he called lis friend, ander the treacherous pretext 
that it was a cooling draught, to relieve his fever. This head did not 
hang ſo far forward, when the half naked Vitellius was dragged through 
the city with a dagger held under his chin, before he was put to death, 
and the corpulent body hauletl by a hook through the Tiber. 

Dignity, force, integrity, courage, and benevolence, beam from the 
head of a Marcus Junius Brutus. Thus tempered, thus harmonious, 
mult his countenance have been: to that the eyes of men, who knew 
not how to honour and love his actions, when they beheld it, could 
not but be charmed. You who can run and write, and you who can 
run and read, bchold with how firm and free a hand nature dclineates 
her favourites! | 

The great maſter, who out of marble knew to figure to himſelf a 
Homer, was acquainted with the features, could trace the form, and 
imagine the ſoul of the poct. I ſpeak of the famous Farneſe head of 
Homer. Nlild benevolence, heroic force, the very inebriety of love 
and digniſied wiſdom, mingle together in the harmoniſed countenance 


of the immortal Ionic ſongſter. 


L E T- 
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LETTER LXV. 


Naples, 2 5th February 1792. 
Nor ſufficiently ſatisfied with our journey on the 15th 


to Pozzuoli, Baiæ, Cumæ, and the places before mentioned, in which 
we had left many objects unnoticed, we determined once more to reviſit 
them. 

We ſet off early, and paſſed through Pozzuoli to Solfatara : which is 
the name of a plain that lies to the ealt of the city, is tolerably elevated, 
and ſurrounded by hills that connect with each other. | 

There is no doubt but there was formerly a volcano here. The ground 
is ſtill entirely volcanic : a hot ſmoke aſcends out of numerous cavi- 
ties, that are to be found both on the plain and the ſurrounding hills, 
The places where theſe vapours riſe are in part ſulphurous, in part 
abound in alum, and in part with vitriol: which three materials appear 
to be engendered where the ſmoke aſcends. The ſulphur predominates, 
and fills the whole place with its powerful ſtench. 

A little building has been erected, which forms a kind of alembic; 
from which the ſmoke deſcends in water, and which, like our ſulphur- 
ous ſprings, is beneficial in many diſeaſes : particularly the rheumatiſm. 
The ſmoke riſing from many of the cavities is even poſſeſſed of this 
virtue, 

The ground is ſo hollow that a large ſtone, let fall through a hole 
not more than a foot deep, occalions a found that rumbles along 
through a conſiderable ſpace. It is probable that the humid ſituation 
of the hollow earth, conſumed by inward {ires, may in time make a 
lake of this plain; which has formerly been a volcano. Such appears 
to me to have been the antient hiſtury of the lake of Avernus, the 
lake of Albanus, the mirror of Diana near Nemi, and of others. I have 

Vol. II, C trequently, 


* 
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frequently, while travelling in Switzerland, and particularly in Italy, 
regretted my ignorance of natural hiſtory. Nature here may be ſeen 
in her laboratory. Uninformed as I am, it ſtill was very intereſting 
to me to remark i cryſtallized flower of ſulphur, alum, and vitriol, 
which ſhe elſewhere produces in her ſecret chambers, here as it may 
be ſaid wrought in open day by her own hand. 

The earth of the plain chicfly conſiſts of à kin! of clay. There 
are many ſtumps of cheſnut trees here, which the people in theſe en- 
virons will not ſuffer to grow, but hew them down from time to time, 
Whether they fear that their growth will change the nature of the place, 
and the profits they derive from ſulphur, alum, and vitriol be thereby 
injured, or whether this fear have any good foundation, 1s more than 
I know: but cheſnut trees appear to delight in volcanic diſtricts. 
Monte Nuovo is covered with them ; and prodigious trees of this ſpe- 
cies are known to inhabit the lower region of Etna. 

This muſt have been the field of battle, between Hercules and the 
Giants. The antients called theſe places the Campi Phlegret, or the 
burning plains; and Solfatara they named the Forum of Vulcan. 

We ſaw the immenſe ruins of the antient amphitheatre, at Pozzuoli; 


which, as far as I could meaſure them with my eye, ſcarcely ſeemed 


leſs than thoſe of Capua. Here likewiſe there are the remains of 
therme. 

From this, we proceeded to the Lucrine lake, which muſt have ſuf- 
fered much by the great revolutions that have happened in the globe. 
Suetonius expreſlly tells us“ that a haven was conſtructed here, under 
Auguſtus, by admitting the ſea into the Lucrine lake, and through 
this into the lake of Avernus. The ſmall dam, which ſeparates 
the Lucrine lake from the ſea, and which was aſcribed to Hercules, 
is even at preſent cut through: but the ſand of the ſea fills up this 
canal, 

The only remaining mark of the union between theſe lakes is that on 


* [n Vita Oct. c. 16. 
the 
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the ſide of the Lucrine lake: the high ſhores of Avernus are cut through, 
to a conſiderable breadth. Auguſtus probably imagined he was labour- 
ing for eternity, when he, or rather when Agrippa, cauſed this haven 
to be built, We might almoſt affirm that Horace had a foreknow- 
ledge of the fate of this work. In his epiſtle to the Piſos, ſpeaking of 
the changes which happen in languages, he ſays, 


Debemur morti nos, noſtrague : five receþtus 
Terra Neptunus claſſes Aquilonibus arcet, 
Regis opus ; fleriliſve diu palus, aptaque remit, 
Vicinas urbes alit, et grave ſentit aratrum ; 
Seu curſum mutavit iniquum frugibus amnis, 
Doctus iter melius ; mortalia ſucta peribunt : 


Nedum ſermoanum ftet honos et gratia vivax“. 


Hok. Ars Poet. 63—69. 


We and our nobleſt works to fate muſt yield, 

Even Cæſar's mole, which royal pride might build, 
Where Neptune far into the land extends, 

And from the raging North our fleets defends ; 
That barren marſh, whoſe cultivated plain 

Now gives the neighbouring towns its various grain; 
Tiber, who taught a better current yields 

To Cæſar's power, nor deluges our ficlds ; 

All theſe mult periſh : and ſhall words preſume 
To hold their honours, and immortal bloom? 


FRANCIS. 


This haven is very poetically deſcribed by Virgil, in his charming 
praile of Italy. 5 


* By the word pa the Pontine marſh is meant. Probably, time had ſomething in- 
jured the canal, which had been dug by Appius Claudius. 1 fay ſomething injured, 
becauſe, in the time of the third triumvirate, Horace had navigated this canal ; and 
this was previous to the work of Auguſtus, of which the poct here ſpeaks. Augultus 
alſo clear.-d and widened the bed of the Tiber, which had been fled up with the rubviſh 
of decayed buildings. Suet. Vita Oct. cap. 30. 
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An memorem portus, Lucrinoque addita cla: ra, 
Atque indignatum magnis flridoribus equor, 
Julia qua porito lange ſenat unda reis, 
Tyrrhenuſque fretis immittitur ęſtus Avernis ? 
Ving. Geo. ii. ver. 161. 


Or ſhall I praiſe thy ports, or mention make 

Of the vaſt mound that binds the Lucrine lake, 
Or the diſdainful ſea, that, ſhut from thence, 
Roars round the ſtructure, and invades the fence, 
There where ſecure the Julian waters glide, 

Or when Avernus' jaws admit the Tyrrhene tide ? 


DRrorx, v. 221. 


The water of the Lucrine lake is brackiſh, and full of a ſpecies of 
heart muſcle, which is not bad eating. Yet it can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed 
one of thoſe kind of muſcles which the lake formerly bred ; and which 
Horace, in more than one paſlage, calls the dainty morſel of the Ro- 
mans *. The name of this firſt was peloris, Whether the lake has 
any ſubterranean communication with the ſea, whether the decaying 
canal be at times overflowed by it, or whether this canal be occaſion- 
ally cleared by the inhabitants, is more than I can ſay, 1 conjecture 
that there is a ſubterrancan intercourſe, that the ſand is carried off, 
and that it is occaſionally repaired by the hand of man. 

Cluverius, who of all the travellers into theſe countries may beſt be 
depended upon, tells us that traces of the Julian haven may be ſeen in 
the ſea, at the foot of the Monte Nuovo. I have not time to make 
the enquiry myſelf. | 

The Sibyl's grotto, as it is called, is near the lake of Avernus. We 
entered it with torches, and found a dark ſmall paſſage at the ſide of 
this long cavern, in the middle of which much water was collected. 
Our conductors were the people of the place, who are accuſtomed to 


act as guides; and the cavern no doubt is the ſame through which 


Virgil conduQts his hero, to the abode of Pluto. The Sibyl inhabited 


* Epod. od. ii. 49 z and Serm. II. fat. iv. 32. 
a Cavern 
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a cavern near Cumz ; which has given riſe to the falſe opinion, and 
occaſioned the good people to call this cavern the grotto of the Sibyl: 
ſo that they can amply deſcribe the manner and the place of her abode; 
like an old chamberlain, who, in the abſence of his lord, imagines he 
does him honour by diſplaying the apartments of his caſtles to 
ſtrangers. Virgil founded his beautiful fiction of the Sibyl partly 
on tradition, and partly on hiſtory. Perhaps we may here diſcover a 
natural allegory : it may be ſaid that the decrepid propheteſs lived at 
Cumæ, that ſhe might reſide amidſt the annals of nature. How in- 
tereſting are theſe annals in this country! Who ſhall collect the ſcat- 
tered leaves ? 

We breakfaſted in a round temple, on the caſt ſide of the lake of 
Avernus, which was called the temple of Apollo. Ilad we been re— 
ceived by Lucullus in his celebrated hall of Apollo, we ſcarcely could 
have eaten with a better appetite. According to ſome, this temple 
was dedicated to Proſerpine. It was a large rotunda, which appertained 
to therme. The orange and the ſig tree now grow in the temple. 

From this, we returned to the Lucrine lake, and proceeded to the 
end of the dam which is aſcribed to Hercules. The ſhore of the lea, 
here on the eaſtern ſide, is very high ; and there are ruins which pro- 
bably belonged to a palace of Nero. Under the hill there are warm 
vapour baths ; and there is a ſmall paſſage that leads to a hot well, the 
heat of which, and the hot exhalations we found, deterred us from 
paying it a viſit. A man ſtripped himſelf to the waiſt, and went in 
with eggs; which he brought out, in two minutes, ſufliciently boiled: 
though, over the kitchen tire, they take five minutes to be well done. 
So much quicker is the ſtrong heat produced by the continually boil- 
ing and rarefied waters of Nature. 

Here we had a view of the whole bay of Naples, and the iſlands of 
Capri and Niſida. Nero, from the height on which his villa was 
built, muſt have had a proſpect to the other {ide of the bay of Gacta, 
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and have overlooked the iſlands of Iſchia and Procida, and the Aver- 
nian and Lucrine lakes. 

The warm baths, which were called the Thermz of Nero, muſt 
have been long in uſe ; and were found to have a very healing power. 

here is an old tradition that they were deſtroyed, three or four hun- 
dred years ago, by the phyſicians of Salerno; who were angry that 
the fountains of nature ſhould render their art uſeleſs : and that theſe 
phyſicians perithed by ſea, on their return, near Capri. 

We again went up and viewed the great ruins of an antient temple 
at Pozzuoli ; which, by ſome, was ſuppoſed to be a temple of Jupiter 
Serapis: but the opinion of thoſe who maintain it to be a temple built 
by Domitian, to the Nymphs, appears to me the moſt probable. Three 
large Corinthian pillars are ſtil] entire. Facing theſe, we ſtill find the 
foundation of a circular building ; upon which, after the manner of 
many antient temples, there was an outward altar under a cupola ſup- 
ported by pillars. The three principal pillars ſtand there as a remark- 
able monument of the great revolutions of nature, to which theſe places 
have been ſubject. About ten ells above the ground, they are perfo- 
rated by a kind of ſea inſet ; which has the power of perforating 
ſtone, and which from its form is called Mitylus litbaphagus, or Sea- 
date. 

Behind the temple, there are remains of baths ; and canals, through 
which hot water was conducted from Solfatara. Probably they have 
been laid in ruins by earthquakes. 

Theſe countries were covered with buildings by the Romans, and 
particularly the Emperors, at an enormous expence ; as if in defiance 
of the terrors of nature. Are we not here reminded of the antient 


fiction of the giants, who daringiy fought, on flaming fields, n the 
potent Hercules ? 


LET- 
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Naples, 29th February 1792, 
Dog the 25th and 26th, the ſky being very clear, 


there was a continual and generally a thick white ſmoke, which al- 
cended from Veſuvius ; but this kind of ſmoke does not conſtantly 
portend an inflammable eruption. This great and frequently deſo- 
lating phenomenon of nature is generally preceded by interrupted, but 
ſudden exhalations of a black and humid kind, and mixed with aſhes, 
forming a thick and gloomy cloud. We ſaw ſomething like this on 
the evening of the 26th. That we might make a circuit and aſcend 
to the mouth of the volcano, if there ſhould happen to be an eruption, 
the day before yeſterday we went to Portici. 

The ſuburbs of Naples and its large villages, added to Portici, give 
this city, great as it is without them, a ſtill more conſiderable extent. 

Art this end of the city the place is ſhewn where the noble young 
Conradin was beheaded ; and near the ſame place is the houſe in 
which Maſaniello was put to death : the bold young fiſherman, who, 
in the middle of the 17th century, had nearly delivered Naples from 
the yoke of Spain. The river of Magdalena, or of Schelbo, empties itſelf 
into the ſea near Naples. This ſmall ſtream, or rather this rivulet, is 
the Sebethus of the antients. 

Cluverius has very juſtly remarked that the village of Sau Giovanni 
di Tiduccio muſt be built on the place where, in reality, Virgil's tomb 
ſtood ; of which now no traces are to be found, and which muſt very 
early have been deſtroyed ; for in the time of St. Jerome, the place on 
the Poſilipo, which is now ſuppoled to be his tomb, was then ſuppoſed 
to be the ſame. 

Portici is charmingly ſituated between Mount Veſuvius and the ſea ; 
by the waters of which it is bathed, The air is healthy, and the fer- 
tility of its ſoil is celebrated, 


An 
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All the way as we went, we ſaw black vapours riſing from the crater of 
Veſuvius. We hired aſſes at Portici ; and the beginning of our ride 
was among high trecs, round which the vine twined itſelf, and after- 
ward through cheſnut groves, We frequently heard the ſubterranean 
rumbling of the mountain, which reſembled the diſtant diſcharge of ar- 
tillery; and, as often as we diſtinguiſhed theſe noiſes, we looked 
toward the top, and remarked that thick black clouds of ſmoke, accom- 
panied with a diſcharge of {tones, was emitted from the crater. 

Tolerably high up the mountain, yet a full league and a half from 
the ſummit of the pyramid which is properly called Veſuvius, there is 
a hermit, who lives on a hill, by its fide, which is called Somma. 
This Somma is a great ruin of nature; and of the antient Veſuvius. 
It has crumbled away to the half of its height, and evidently diſcovers 
itſelf at the top to have been a volcano, In like manner the preſent 
Veſuvius role, above ſeventeen hundred years ago. Like Monte 
Nucvo, which was ſuddenly thrown up in the year 1538 by an earth- 
quake, it has the form of a ſugar loaf, with a broad baſe, the top of 
which is cut off, and is hollow to a great depth ; like the crater of a 
volcano. 

The hermit warned us of approaching danger, and I left my ſon 
with him : though I did not ſo much fear the ſtones, that were thrown 
up, as the difficulty of the aſcent, However, I ſaw it was very neceſ- 
ſary for us to take care how we approached too near to theſe dangerous 
ſhowers. The ſtones were caſt with ſuch violence, out of the hollow 
mountain, that the velocity of their fall was not to be compared to the 
velocity of their aſcent ; and our eye preſently became ſo accuſtomed 
to this velocity that the ſtones, when they at length began to deſcend, 
appeared to us rather to be ſuſpended than to fall. 

The aſcent up Mount Veſuvius is extremely difficult : ſometimes 
from the cutting droſs of the lava, on which you tread ; and at others 
becauſe, when you mean to aſcend, you fink deep into the aſhes. The 
guides leſſened the inconvenience ; for they bound linen round 


their 
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their bodies, by which we held faſt and were aided by their ftrength : 
ſtill however the difhculty was very great. 

The places you paſs are terrifying. The whole ground is uneven, 
and ſtrewed over with ſtones, prodigious pieces of /cor7a, or deep pits 
of aſhes; which have all been thrown from the mountain. The pro- 
jecting parts of the mountain frequently conceal the ſmoky ſummir, 
from thoſe who are aſcending; and you are repeatedly inclined to 
deſpair of arriving at your journey's end, while at every ſtep when you 
mean to go forward, you ſink back and imagine you ſhall be ſwallowed 
up in the aſhes. You are often obliged to ſtand ſtill with wearineſs, 
or ſit down on the cutting droſs; and the ſenſe of wearineſs is increaſed 
by the ſurrounding aſpect of deſolation: but you turn your eye back-- 
ward, and, looking over and beyond theſe deſert places, are revived by 
the proſpect of the ſea till you forget the difficulty. 

The emiſſions from the flaming mountain were ſo violent that it 
was impoſſible, at that time, to reach the ſummit ; and the diſappoint- 
ment was welcome to us, for it was a ſpectacle which was much more 
impreſſive than that of looking down into its mouth would have been, 
had all been calm. | 

We aſcended the mountain to a huge crag of rock ; which, in one 
of its antient eruptions, had been projected out of the crater. It is at 
the diſtance of one third of the whole aſcent from the ſummit ; and 
thus great was the ſpace to which this rock had been whirled. Here 
we ſat, or rather laid ourſelves down. Here we beheld and heard the 
mountain inceſſantly in labour. Whenever the rumbling din became 
louder, a thundering ſhower of ſtones continually followed. I cannot 
compare this ſubterranean uproar to any thing better than to the noiſe 
of cannon at ſea; and it was as quick in ſucceſſion, as the diſcharge of 
artillery in ſuch a combat : 

Wo 27 an ſchiff ſieh donnernd legt * ; 
as Klopſtock ſays, 


| * When ſhip to ſhip in thunder ſpeaks. 
Vol. II. D The 
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The rock on which we ſat ſhook very ſenſibly, at each diſcharge of 
the mountain. The ſucceſſive ſhowers of aſhes increaſed in blackneks, 
and were always accompanied with ftones. Theſe, when they fell to 
the ground, rolled down over the droſs, with a noiſe reſembling hail 
againſt a glaſs window, At intervals, when the din of the mountain 
and the (ſhowering of ſtones had ceaſed, we heard a fearful gurgling, as 
of boiling water. Large drols, that had been thrown into the air, fell 
rolling down, glowing with heat; and came ſo near us that my ſer- 
vant took up a piece between two ſtones, which ſerved him as a pair 
of tongs. I employed it, as I would have done a chafing diſh, to 
warm me; for the wind blew cold and ſharp. It was ſo hot that Ja- 
cobi kindled his tobacco pipe with it; and it was not quite cold in the 
evening, when we ſhewed it to my wife: though it was but about as 
large as a cannon ball, of eight pounds weight. 

A ycllow ſmoke, inſtcad of the black ſhower, occaſionally roſe from 
the throat of the mountain; and we ſaw the reflection of ſubterranean 
flames tremble among the riſing pillars of ſmoke ; ſtrong guſts of which 
were likewiſe impelled out of many little mouths, round the crater. 

Thus we ſat upon our trembling rock, which is itſelf a prodigious 
monument of the power of the fire-emitting mountain, and enjoyed 
one of the grandeſt ſpectacles of nature. The contemplation of its 
preſent eruption was made the more impreſſive by ſeeing ourſelves 
ſurrounded with ſtones, prodigious maſſes of droſs, coria, and deep 
aſhes ; which teſtified the wonders of its former eruptions. Not far 
from us was a crater which burſt forth laſt year. As annals of 
nature, theſe marks of deſolation produce their effect: but yet how 
much more effectual was the preſence of the ſcene we were contem- 
plating ! 

Whenever for a moment we turned from the terrible proſpe& of 
the ſummit of Veſuvius, we beheld on the oppolite ſide the delightful 
bays of Naples and of Gaeta, with their lordly coaſts and iſlands. 

We now deſcended the troubled craggy height ; which, ſteep as it. 
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zs, is leſs difficult to deſcend than to mount: though it would he equally 
impoſſible either to go up it or down it, were it not for the foot-hold 
which the aſhes afford. We made a good and agreeable breakfaſt with 
the hermit, who gave us a very pleaſant taſted red wine; which is 
the growth of the mountain, and is called /ac7tma, or tears. 

The ſmoke became yellow at the approach of night ; and, on our 
return to Portici, we then ſaw it riſe of a flame colour. 

At Portici, we took torches, and viſited the theatre of the antient He— 
raclea : or, as the Romans called it, Herculaneum. 

This Greek town, the foundation of which is aſcribed by ſome au— 
thors to Hercules, was entirely buried and deſtroyed by athes and lava, 
during the great eruption of Veſuvius, in the year 79 after the birth of 
Chriſt, and in the firſt year of the reign of Titus. 

A part of the ſeats of the antient theatre were brought up, in the 
year 1713, by a farmer who was ſinking a well. Emanuel, Prince of 
Elbeuf, of the houſe of Lorraine, who was building in Portici, pur- 
chaſed the right of the farmers of digging farther ; and a ſtatue of 
Hercules was preſently diſcovered, and afterward one of Cleopatra, 
with others. At length, they came to a circular temple, which con- 
tained four-and-twenty alabaſter pillars; and as many ſtatues, that 
were all ſent to Vienna by Prince Eugene of Savoy. 

The proceedings of the Prince of Elbeuf were interrupted by the 
Spaniſh government. In the year 1750, Don Carlos, King of Naples, 
the father of the preſent King, undertook to build a palace in Portici ; 
and he purchaſed the houſe and the land of the Prince of Elbeuf, and 
the antient town was diſcovered at the depth of eighty feet. The bed 
of the river was found which ran through the town ; as likewiſe were 
the temple of Jupiter, with his ſtatue of gold, the theatre, and two 
large equeſtrian ſtatues of the two Balbi : father and ſon. 

So great was the love of the Grecks for ſpectacles, that the theatre of 
this town, which belonged to the little ſtates of Magna Gracia, was 
more capacious than the magnificent theatre of San Carlo in Naples; 
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which is one of the largeſt, and grandefi, in Europe. Yet the ſtage, 
though it was ſixty feet in length, was only eighteen in breadth, The 
antients were in leſs need of a capacious ſtage than we are: partly be- 
cauſe the ſcene was never changed ; and partly becauſe they did not 
introduce ſo many characters, and perſons, as the modern poets, 

The ſirſt known eruption of Veſuvius, which happened in the year 79, 
was that in which the great naturaliſt, Pliny, periſhed. Herculaneum 
and Pompeii were both buried under its aſhes; and the flaming lava 
took its courſe through both theſe towns. 

The people dare not leave the cavities, dug to come at Herculaneum, 
empty; becauſe Portici, and the village of Reſina, are built immediately 
over the buried place. It was diſcovered that the ſtreets were ſtraight; 
and that on each ſide there was a raiſed pavement for foot paſſengers, 
which are but ſeldom found even in the great and elegant cities of mo- 
dern Europe. 

After having taken out many remarkable articles, of houſehold fur. 
niture, arms, coins, and manuſcripts rolled up, which have been pre- 
ſerved in Portici, the opening was again cloſed. I hope to be able to 
ſend you ſome account of the things thus diſcovered, which are very 
intereſting to the lover of antiquity, as ſoon as I have viſited the mu- 
ſeum of Portici ; previous to which I mean to go to Pompeii. 

In the evening of the day before yeſterday, I took my wife to a part 
of the city behind the Caftello del Ovo; where you ſtand by the ſea 
ide, and have a full view of Mount Veſuvius. Clear flames roſe out 
of the mountain; and the red pillars of ſmoke were reflected in the 
lea. 

Early yeſterday, I accompanied her to Solfatara ; for ſhe did not go 
with us, when we ſaw it on the 25th. And now, inſtead of the many 
ſmoking mouths. of this ſunken volcano, a thin vapour roſe only from 
three apertures. It is probable that there is a ſubterranean communi- 
cation between Solfatara and Veſuvius ; though they are three German 
miles from each other, But what are three German miles? It is ſuppoſed 
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that tna, the volcanos of the Lipari Iſlands, and Veſuvius, have all a 
communication with each other. What is ſtill more, in the year 1783, 
the very ſame in which the earthquake happened in Calabria, and when 
a part of Sicily was ſo fearfully ſhaken, did not the earth open in Iceland, 
and ſtream forth flaming fire, which continued to burn for months? And 
this dreadful viſitation happened in an ifland ſo near the pole! I can- 
not indeed ſatisfaQorily prove the ſubterranean connection, from theſe 
appearances, between the lcelandic Heela and the volcanoes of the ſouth. 
A great, and to us unknown, general cauſe may have acted in both 
places at once: but I think this cauſe is not yet diſcovered ; and the 
| hypotheſis of a ſubterranean connection ought not to be treated as 
abſurd, till it is proved that there is ſome other which is more pro- 
bable. | 

The hypotheſes of our naturaliſts, and metaphyſicians, too often 
reſemble the hollow and undermined carth : with a kind of volcanic 
ſpirit they riſe and are as quickly buried. Many a Monte Nite is 
lifted up, but to fink and be no more remembered. Under the ſtatue 
of the Egyptian Iſis, the Goddeſs of Nature, was the following inſcrip- 
tion: © I am what I was: let no man raiſe the veil that covers 
* me, 

Yeſterday evening, we beheld the flaming cataracts of lava burſt 
forth. The reflection produced by the heat glowed in the waves of the 
ica : the moon appeared to grow paler in preſence of the ſtreaming hire. 
How fortunate were we to be here at this time! I pity thoſe ſtrangers 
who only left this city a few days ago, which now every night 
enjoys ſo grand a ſpectacle of nature. | 

I am juſt returned from the ſea ſide, where the proſpect this evening 
was more than ever beautiful. The mountain has opened another 
mouth, on the ſouth weſt fide ; not far from the great crater on the 
ſummit. At one moment, we beheld. the fiery ſtream as you behold 
a diſtant waterfall, without being able to diſcover if it have any mo- 
tion ; and, at another, we had a full view of the flaming lava. From 

time 
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time to time the fire very clearly roſe out of the ſummit ; and was fol- 
lowed by flames, burſting from the new aperture. 

Although hiſtory gives no information of any eruption of Mount 
Veſuvius more early than the year 79, yet the antients formed ſome 
conjectures concerning its volcanic qualities. Diodorus tells us that 
* Hercules came likewiſe to the country of Cumæ; where, according 
to many ſtories, the people were called giants: becauſe of their ex- 
* traordinary ſtrength, and ſavage manners. Theſe countries have 
© been called Phlegrean, or inflamed, from the hill which formerly 
e emitted a great quantity of fire, like Etna. The place is now called 
« Veſuvius; and, from many traces, we may gather that it muſt have 
e burnt in antient times “.“ 

National pride induced the Sicilian to call Mount Veſuvius a hill ; 
and indeed, conſiderable as it is, yet compared with Etna, it is properly 
a hill, | 

Strabo likewiſe tells us, in his fifth book, that Veſuvius muſt have 
been a mountain that threw out fire ; which it had then only ceaſed to 
do from the want of inflammatory matter. 

A paſſage in Lucretius, who lived toward the end of the republic, 
does not prove what many, who have written concerning Mount Veſu- 
vius, have ſuppoſed it proved. The poet ſpoke of hot ſprings; and 
what he has called Veſuvius was only an epithet, to point out their 
place. | 

Diodorus and Strabo, the contemporaries of Auguſtus, wrote only a 
few years later than Lucretius ; and Virgil, like himſelf, mentions Ve— 


ſuvius only to denote the country of which he was ſpeaking. 


We cannot but be ſurpriſed that the elder Pliny, who wrote his im- 
mortal natural hiſtory in the time of Veſpaſian, gives us no account of 
Veſuvius.. The evident tokens of qualities ſimilar to thoſe of Mount 
Etna, which qualities had been remarked by preceding authors, could 
not have eſcaped his enquiring mind. 


* Diod. I. iv. vol. i. p. 267. ed. Weſſel. 
His 
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His firſt obſervations on Mount Veſuvius were thole that colt him 
his life. 

The two letters, which the younger Pliny wrote, one-and-twenty 
years after this accident, to his friend Tacitus the hiftorian, are exceed- 
ingly intereſting. They give a circunamial account of the death of 
his uncle, the elder Pliny : who, with a noble courage and a truly pht- 
loſophic frecdom of mind, failed from Nlitenum, where he was the 
commander of the fleet, to Pompeii, that he might remark the terrible 
phenomenon, and was ſuffocated by the ſmoke on his aſcent. 

The younger Pliny remained behind, with his mother; who was a 
ſiſter of the naturaliit, and who firſt ſhewed her brother the aſcending 
ſmoke, which he ſuppoſed to be a cloud. The ſmoke aroſe in the form 
of the pine tree“: becauſe, as the younger Pliny remarks, it had firſt 
aſcended through the clear atmoſphere of the mountain, and chen ſunk 
under its own weight, and extended itſelf. 

From this relation, as well as from that of Dion Caſſius, we learn 
how dreadfully fearful the progreſſive appearances of nature were: ſo 
that the terrified people waited, in expeCtation of the end of the world. 

This eruption began with to violent a diſcharge of aſhes that three 
towns, Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabia, were overwhelmed by the 
tempeſt. So unexpected was the univerlal death that the people of 
Pompeu were at the theatre. 

This guſt of aſhes was occalioned by the falling in of that part of 
Veſuvius which is now called Monte Somma. The falling in is denoted 
by the figure of Monte S9mma ; which was the Veſuvius of the antients, 
but which was more frequently called Ve/cevus by the Romans. The 
proper Veſuvius of the preſent day, which about half way up joins 
Mount Somma, formed itſelf into a pyramid there where it riſes above 


Of that ſpecies which we call the Italian pine, and which they name Pino; a tree, the 
beauty of which greatly exceeds that of our pine, It has the form of an umbrella; in 


which form the ſmoke riſes, when the air is calm: and, in order to underſtand the rela- 
tion of Pliny, we muſt figure to ourſelves the form of this tree. 
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Somma, and roſe in proportion as the antient Veſevus fell in. In the 
ſame manner Monte Nuvvs, in the year 1538, role in a ſingle night. | 

Ever ſince the year 79, Veſuvius has continued to ſmoke ; and, 
from time to time, to ſend forth eruptions. About thirty of theſe 
eruptions have been diſtinguſhed from the reſt, either by the length of 
their duration or their violence. The mountain ſends forth flames 
almoſt every year, generally about the beginning of Autumn ; and 
ſometimes, twice a-year. | 

In the year 1631, a great part of the mountain fell in. 

The phenomena of the year 1707 were terrific: the whole country 
was long kept in dread, by the ſubterranean thunder of the mountain 
and at laſt it broke out, emitting thick ſmoke and ſhowers of fire, 
mingled with ſtones and aſhes. The lava firſt lowed flowly toward 
Reſina ; and a part of heaven was benighted, on the 19th of October, 
by the black clouds of ſmoke and aſhes that were poured forth. On 
the 20th, a broad ſtream of lava haſtily burſt forth; and, in an hour's 
time, made a progreſs of ſeven Italian miles. Its depth was eſtimated 
at ſixty fathoms. At midnight, the mountain burned horribly ; and 
it thundered at intervals like the diſcharge of cannon. It poured out 
a new river of fire ; which ruſhed toward the valley, that lies between 
Veſuvius Proper and the height of San Salvadore, on which the her- 
mitage ſtands. A part of the inhabitants of Portici accompanied the 
ſight of the King to Naples. On the 23d, the mountain again began 
to bellow ; and, after a ſhort pauſe, the lava broke out more dreadful 
than before, and the mountain during three hours diſcharged fire and 
aſhes. The aſhes were blown as far as Gaeta; which lies five German 
miles diſtant over the ſea, The exploſion ended on the 26th; but the 
earth long afterward continued to be occaſionally ſhaken, 

After the eruption of lava in the year 1779, which began on the 
27th of Auguſt, the fruit trees a ſecond time put forth their buds, and 


a ſecond time actually produced {mall but well taſted fruit, in the be- 
ginning of the winter. 


The 
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The countries in the neighbourhood of volcanoes are always found 
to be fertile; which is either occaſioned by the heat of the earth, or 
by the fiery exhalations that are emitted. In the gardens near Poz- 
zuoli, the ſoil of which is extraordinarily wart becauſe of the vicinity of 
Solfatara and its hot ſprings, vegetables are produced and the fruits ripen 
a fortnight ſooner than at Naples: but the fruits, on account of this 
heat, are leſs delicious; and the vegetables leis excellent. 

With reſpect to the ſecond fruits that were produced in the year 
1779, I remember that, in the latter part of the autumn of the ſame 
year, as I was travelling from Germany to Denmark, I ſaw the wild 
cheſnut tree a ſecond time in bloom in both countries: nay, in Den- 
mark, toward the middle of November, at a ſeaſon when in general the 
oak had ſhed its leaves, in theſe countries. 

This whole year was remarkable, in the North. On the 13th of 
March, in the Charluttenburg, now the botanic, garden at Copenhagen, 
I ſaw an apricot tree in the open air in full bloom. Thoſe ſecret caules, 
which produced a new bloom in autumn as well even in Denmark as 
in Germany, acting in milder climates with no leſs effect, muſt have 
repeated the gifts of ſummer and of autumn in the winter of the ſouth 
of Italy. Both in theſe countrics and in the north, people were fear- 
ful that nature would have recruited her powers by extreme frugality, 
in the following year: but the kind and ſmiling mother, in 1780, ſcat- 
tered her bleſſings from her horn of plenty, over her anxious, fearful, 
and agitated children. 
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LETTEN LAVIL 


Naples, 3d March 179:. 


Y tsTERDAY evening, I and Erneſt, with Nicolovius and 
Jacobi, took a boat; and once more proceeded to viſit Mount Veſu- 
vius. 

The wiſhed-for night approached, and we beheld the river of fire at 
a diſtance ; and likewiſe its reflection in the ſea, We again took aſſes 
at Portici, and rode as before to the two hermits, as they are called, 
who live in the hermitage of San Salvadore, ſituated on a conſiderable 
height of the mountain, and lying between the Somma and the proper 
Veſuvius. The employment of theſe people is to afford lodging and 
aid to ſtrangers. 

As we travelled, we ſaw the whole ſtream of burning lava at a diſ- 
tance; and heard the noiſe of the mountain louder than when in the 
boat. We likewiſe beheld melancholy marks of the deſolation of the 
year 1779, teſtiſied by prodigious pieces of lava and /coria, and giving 
a terrific aſpect to the flouriſhing plants and vine bowers, among which 
they lay ſcattered. 

Before we left the hermitage to continue our road, I put my ſon to 
bed; after which, we rode to a croſs, where the way began to be im- 
paſſable for the animals. 

I do not believe that the ſtones, which were thrown from the crater 
of the mountain, and the many rivulets of fire which flowed on all ſides 
from the principal ſtream, would have permitted us to have aſcended 
and examined the new mouth, that vomited forth theſe terrors. It 
was not far below the crater on the ſummit, which evidently had a 
connection with the chief gulph. Theſe pathleſs ſteep ways, which 
are dreadful even hy day, were more dreadful by night, 'The now 
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dim, now flaring light of our torches, more frequently ſhewed us the 
ſtone, or the huge cinder, over which we had ſtumbled, than thoſe 
over which we might ſtumble: like our feeble reaſon ; which, Pope, 
in his Eſſay on Man, has ſo beautifully deſcribed : — 


« What can ſhe more than tell us we arc fools *" 


Neither have I the ſame pliancy of limb, nor ſtrength of lungs, 
which ſeventeen years ago, when | was a youth, enabled me to climb 
the ſteepeſt paths of the Alps. 

We contented ourlelves, though unwillingly, with taking a lateral 
direction; by which we approached the lower part of the ſtream of 
burning lava. 

Though the way we took was lets laborious to the lungs and the 
limbs than the aſcent to the ſummit would have been, yet it was very 
difficult; and particularly painful to the feet. Soon after we had paſſed 
the croſs, we found vegetation, which before had appeared hckly, en- 
tirely dead. Stepping among the deep athes, you tread upon prodi- 
gious lumps of angular /c971a; the ſharp points of which pain the 
more ſenſihly becauſe the preſſure of the foot frequently makes lefler 
bits roll down, and wound with their deſcent. Such pieces are piled 
roughly over one another; having been collected by different eruptions 


of lava, flowing through the unequal ground, and leaving mementos 
of more carly devaſtation. 


The heat that proceeded from an aperture, which burſt forth in the 
month of Auguſt 1799, was infufferable; and, though when we were 
there it was a year and a half ſince this eruption happened, the hot 
ſurface would not permit us to touch it with onr hands, 

We continued for about a quatter of an hour to pals with haſty ſteps 
over hollow lumps of droſs, that ſtill were glowing; ſurrounded on all 
ſides by gulphs of fire. To have made a falſe ſtep, or to have ſtepped 
lowly, would have been equally dangerous. Should the droſs give 
way, the foot mult fink or the body be thrown oft its centre, and all 
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our precaution would have been vain, The lava that had ruthed head- 
long from the ſteep declivity, arriving at a place where there was no 
deſcent, colleQcd itſelf among the cinders, and flowed but flowly : 
though ſtill the flood was flaming red. The ſtones and /cori2 that it 
had paſſed over were red hot; and one of our guides lighted the extin- 
guiſhed torch, which he held in his hand, by a cinder of this kind. 

The nature of the lavas is various, according to the materials con- 
tained in the mountain ; either as they ſhall mingle with each other, or 
be thrown up unmingled. They are as hard as ſtone, are capable of 
the poliſh of marble, and ef different colours. Either I miſtake or the 
pavement of the Roman roads moſtly conlilts of the lava of antient: 
volcanos, which had become extinguiſhed before the time of the Ro- 
man hiſtory, and therefore were not known as ſuch. The fame may 
be faid of all Naples, and of the highway to Portici. 

The pure melted lava does not form itſelf into waves as it flows; 
but, as ſoon as it is diſcharged from the throat of the mountain, the 
maſs which it forms is unpelled downwards by ſucceſſive emiſſions. 
You may remember to have ſeen the Rhine flow in the fame manner 
at Mentz. It forms no waves, but is apparently ſtill: yet the broad 
ſtream flows with more reſiſtleſs power from this circumſtance. Metal, 
melted till liquefied in a forge, may give you a tolerable idea of the. 
lava; as well of that which flows purely, as of that which is mingled, 
with droſs. 

Whenever the mountain throws cut its palpitating flames and hurls 
its ſtones into the air, the melted ſtream is enlivened by a new poliſh. 
Red hot ſtones at the ſame time roll down on every ide. Many were 
rolled along by the lava, as flints are by the ſtream of the mountain. 
From the principal cataracts of fire inferior ones take their courſe. The 
mountain ceaſed to repeat its quick ſucceſſive claps of thunder, and 
continued to roll it durably, while the hiſſing roars of a tempeſt were 
heard. The clouds of ſmoke that roſe were ſo red that you would 
have ſuppoſed them to have been flames, had not real flames been 

| | | emitted ; 
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emitted; and had they not been obſcured by the bright red of the 
lava. 

The ſtillneſs of night reigned over theſe deſert places, and was only 
interrupted by ſubterranean uproar. The atmoſphere was dark: you 
ſcarcely could ſee the ſhady part of the mountain, that lay behind that 
which was illuminated by the fire. Like as poliſhed bodies, when the 

light is little, ſeem to collect it all to themſelves, and caſt furrounding, 
objects in deeper darknels. 


LETTER: LAVHL 


Naples, 7th March 179:. 


Tur pleaſant lake of Agnano lies not far from Solfatara, and 
ſomething nearer than that to Naples. It is chiefly ſurrounded by high 
ſhores, on which the poplar and the cheſnut tree grow. 


Near a part of the ſhore, at the foot of a hill, there is a cavern ; which 
was called by the antients the cavern of Charon. It is better known 
at preſent by the name of La Greta del Cane : the cavern of dogs ; be- 
cauſe it is a common cuſtom to put a-dog into the cavern, in order to 
convince ſtrangers of the mephitic qualities of the air. The dog pre- 
{ently loſes his ſenſes, and muſt die were he not dragged out, and, to 
recover him, dipped in the water of the lake. 

We did not think proper to tolerate the cruelty of this experiment, 
and we therefore entered the cavern one after another. That we 
might be convinced of the effects of the air, it was neceſſary we ſhould 
bend: but theſe effects were not ſo ſtrong as we expected. There is 
a ſimilar opening in the earth near Pyrmont, which appeared to me to 

_ exhale ſtronger vapours. I muſt remark however that I viſited thc 
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German cavern in a hot ſummer's day, and this during the humid 
ſeaſon of ſpring ; and it is probable that the effects are more ſudden and 
forcible in ſummer. 

It is impoſſible to fire a piſtol in the grotto ; for the air prevents 
the powder in the pan from taking fire, We had neglected to bring 
fire arms to make the experiment : but we ſaw the torches were ex- 
tinguiſhed, when they were held in the cavern. 

The hot ſulphur baths of the lake appeared to me ſtronger than the 
vapour of the cavern. Theſe baths are called 87e, or ſtoves, di San 
Germany. They are much eſteemed for their effects; and emit a hot 
vapour, the ſmoke of which is ſo fine that means mult be taken to ren- 
der it viſible. A bit of tinder is kindled, and ſuffered to ſmoke ; and 
round this the aſcending fulphurcous vapour will become perceptible. 
I can only account for this effect by ſuppoſing that a part of the more 
groſs ſmoke of the tinder mixes wich the fine vapour, and thickens it 
ſuſficiently to render it viſible. 

A rough path leads to the boiling ſprings, which are called g/ I- 
arelli. They riſe out of the Aonte Seco, or dry hill, and have probably 
ſome connection with Solfatara : for, as in that, a ſmoke exhales here, 
out of little apertures, which ſhews the exiſtence of ſulphur and vitriol. 

Thoſe, who endeavour to find the hell of Homer and Virgil, with 
all its ſtreams, on earth, diſcover in the pleaſant lake of Agnans the river 
of Cactus; in the Grotta dil Cane the cavern of Cerberus, ho was 
charmed to lleep by a ſop which the Sibyl had prepared; the Styx in 
the hot ſprings ; and, finally, that the hypotheſis may be in ali things 
complete, in the S/ufe di San Germans, which are viſited by the ſick, 
the entrance to the thades of death: where, as the Roman poet ſimgs, 


Veflibulum ante ipjum primiſque in faucibus Orct 
Ludtus et ultrices peſuere cubilia Cure : 
Pallenteſque habitant Morbi, trifliſque Seneflus, 
Er Metus et male fuada Fames, ac, turpis Ege/tas, 
Jerribiles viſu forme ! Lethumque, Labs/que ; 

: Tun 
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Tum conſangumeus Lethi Sapar, et mala mentit 
Jaudia; mortiferumque adverſs in limine Bellum, 
Ferreique Eumenidum thalami, et Diſcordia demens 
Vitereum crinem vittis mnexa cruentts. 
Vir. An. vi. 273. 
Juſt in the gate, and in the jaws of hell, 
Revengeful Cares, and fullen Sorrows dwell ; 
And palc Diſeaſes, and repining Age ; 
Want, Fear, and Famine, unreliſted rage; 
Here Toils, and Death, and Death's half-brother, Sleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their ſentry keep : 
With anxious Pleaſures of a guilty mind, 
| Deep Frauds before, and open Force behind: 
The Furics' iron beds, and Strife that ſhakes 
Her hiſſing treſſes, and unfolds her ſnakes. 


DRYDEN, v. 384. | 
This beautiful paſſage of the poet has been applied to the vapour 
baths with much acuteneſs, but with little judgment. 

need not repeat what [I have already ſaid, concerning the abſurdity 
of that opinion that ſuppoſes the whole empire of Death, with the 
Elyſian fields, which another ſun and other ſtars illumine— 


Selemque ſuum, ſua fidera narunt 


are to be found on carth ; in the lake Avernus, the vineyards of the 
dead ſea, and where the dead of all Baizz were buried. I would only 
adviſe you to turn to the map of theſe countries, and follow the poet 
through all his labyrinths: I mean follow him if you can. 

The lake of Avernus is very near Cumæ: but the ve/#14ulum of Orcus 
is more than a. German mile diſtant, 

The noble Mantuan bard, when he lived in Naples, certainly had 
often praiſed the lake of Agnano in fabulous ſong ; and had viſited its 
bowers. But why compare this lovely lake to the hateful Cocytus ? 
Why did they not diſcover, ſince they were bent on diſcovery, that 
which the ſagacious poet had concealed deep in earth and darkneſs ? 


(OILED Alta terra ct caltgine — 


2 | Wh Y, 
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Why, I ſay, did they not, among the groves of this lake, diſcover the 
fields where the ſouls of lovers ſtray ; and meet in them the wandering 
ſhade of Dido, with her freſh bleeding wounds ? But they were deter- 
mined to find that of which nothing but blind curioſity would have 
gone in ſearch, 

A tolerably ſteep hill ſeparates the banks of the Agnano from the 
deep valley of Hiruni. The proſpect from the top of this hill, as well 
toward the lake as the valley, is very pleaſant. It is ſurrounded by 
leſſer heights, and ſhaded by the oak, the prickly oak, and the cheſnut 
tree, 

Here the wild boars, many of which we ſaw, meet with excellent 
paſture. The King frequently diverts himſelf with hunting in this 
valley ; in the middle of which there is a charming lake, and a little 
pool that has probably been ſeparated from the lake by an earthquake. 

A gentle heart enlivening calm is felt, as well on the banks of the 
lake of Agnano as in the whole of theſe friendly regions. No object 
here reminds you of the vicinity of a great city, which is inhabited by 
nearly half a million of people. All breathes that ſoft repoſe which 
many conſider as an empty ſound ; but without which the few, who 
feel it, conſider the pleaſures that the crowd endeavour to diſcover in 
ſtrife and ambition as empty indeed, and frantic. Happy are they 
who hear the warning voice of peace and repoſe! They behold ever 
youthful Joy eſcaping from clamour and tears, and flying to the arms 
of Wiſdom ; as to a tender mother, whoſe charms are concealed from 
the prophane. They ſhun the din and tumult of the world: but 
they welcome their ſympathetic friends, and lead them to their bowers 
of delight. 


LET 
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LETTER LXIX. 


| Naples, roth March 1792. 
ALTHOUGH on our voyage we had ſeveral times palled 


very near to the promontory of Miſenum, yet we had left it without 
paying it a viſit z becauſe we intended to dedicate a day to this pur- 
poſe, having promiſed ourſelves very delightful views from its charm- 
ing ſituation. Accordingly, we yeſterday took boat, to fullill our in- 
tentions. 

The waves ran high, the wind was againſt us, and our boatmen 
coaſted along the Poſilipo: the high and projecting cape of which 
divides the bay of Naples, that extends from the promontory of Maſſa, 
formerly the promontory of Minerva, to that of Nliſenum. 

The appearance of the Polilipo is various avg delightful ; aad we con- 
tinued our route through the tmall flrait, by hic! it is lepatated rom 
the iſland of Niſida. We then ſteered along the winding coalt of Poz- 
zuoli and Baizz, and navigated the pallage cut in the rock through the 
lefler cape ; which, with the long promontory of Mitenum, had 
formed the haven where, in the time of Auguſtus, a great part 
of the Roman lect lay, Probably, Agrippa cut through theſe rocks, 
when he built the haven, to afford ſmall veſſels a quick paltige from 
Bai to Miſenum ; and probably the paſſage was cut by the ſucceſſors 
of Auguſtus. | am inclined to aſcribe the work to Lucullus, who de- 
lighted in undertakings of this kind, and Wilo had a country houſe in 
Bale as well as in Milenum. The roeky holes here are callad, both 
by the country people and the mariners, the gu, deli birli: the 
grotto of ghoſts, 


This haven has been miſtakenly confounded, by ſome Italian authors, 
Vor. II. F with 
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with the Julian haven. They are near to cach other, and both were 
the work of Auguſtus ; or more properly of Agrippa. 

The frequently projecting now high now level cape, which, with its 
ſmall and low neck, forms a part of the round and every where ſteep 
hill of Miſenum, runs farther into the fea than the Poſilipo, is waſhed 
by the roaring and foaming waves, and ſeparates the bay of Naples 
from the bay of Gacta. The coaſts and iſlands ſeem carved and in- 
terſected with ſo playful a hand that they every where communicate; 
even to Italy itfelf, a peculiar and enchanting grandeur. 

Some remains may ſtill be ſeen of the antient town of Miſenum. 
The hill in moſt parts is dug in hollows, and you proceed from one 
rocky vault to another, It 1s ſuppoſed that the Romans had a water 
ciſtern here: perhaps they lixewiſe had their baths. The wind being 
againſt us, we were later than we expected; and therefore forbore to 
viſit the cavern by the light of torches. This cavern. is ſometimes 
called La Grotta Dragonara : at others Traconnaria. 

We went up the hill, and found parts of it planted with vine bow- 
ers and fig trees. Toward the top, we met with many aromatic 
plants, growing wild; and, oftener than the reſt, the cars opuntia ; or 
the Indian fig and the aloe. Theſe exotics of our green houſes were 
here growing wild. Here too we ſaw, on their tall ſtems, the gilded 
aloe flowers of the foregoing ſummer, higher than thoſe whoſe perio- 
dical blowing is advertiſed in our newſpapers ; and which the lovers 
of Botany, allured from all parts, will make long journeys to ſee. We 
met with the ſame plant on the Poſilipo; and likewife with a kind of 
tree which none of us knew, the great beauty and peculiar form of 
which attracted our attention. 

From the top of tho hill, which is almoſt an iſland, we overlooked 
the cape; and beheld Baiæ, Bauli, the Dead Sea, the lake of Fuſaro, 
the Monte Nuovo, the hill of Gaurus, Pozzuoli, Solfatara, the caſtle of 
Sant' Elmo, which lies beyond Naples, the high monaſtery of Camaldoli, 


the 
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the iſland of Niſida, the promontory of Poſilipo, Mount Veſuvius, the 
whole coaſt of Sorento, the iſland of Capri, and, in the bay of 
Gaeta, the iſlands of Procida, Iſchia, and Ventotiene. Add, to all 
theſe, the charms of the ſea, and the delights of a climate in which, at 
this ſeaſon of the year, the hg and the vine are unfolding their beauties, 
On the 7th, I had ſeen the tops of the poplar, beſide the lake of Ag- 
nano, covered with young foliage. The graſs of the meadows has long 
been green. The medicago arborea® and the ſpartium, with its beau- 
tiful yellow papilionaceous flower, whole form delights the fight and its 
odour the ſmell, are in full bloom. 

This hill was called the promontory of Miſenum as carly as Livy. 
According to ſome, Miſenus was one of the companions of Ulyſles : 


according to Virgil, who has an antient tradition in ſupport of his 
opinion, 


6 . 
Quo non preflantior alter 
re ciere viros martemque accendere cantu. 


Hedtoris hic magni fuerat comes, Hectora circum 
Et lituo pugnas inſignis obibat et haſta. 
V1RG. Tu. vi. 164. 
— none ſo renown'd, 
The warrior trumpet in the field to ſound : 
With breathing braſs to kindle fierce alarms ; 
And rouſe to dare their fate, in honourable arms. 
He ſerv'd great Hector ; and was ever ncar, 
Not with his trumpet only, but his ſpear. 
DRYDEN, An. v. 243. 


While Eneas was viſiting the Sibyl of Cumæ, Miſenus was miſſing. 


Sed tum forte cava dum per/onat equera concha, 


Demens et cantu wocat in certamina Divo, 


* The c5ti/us of Virgil. It is likewiſe called cytiſus maranthe; and muſt not be con- 
founded with our cyti/us labernum of the gardens, which alſo grows wild in tc ſuuth of 
Italy. The medicago has a reſemblance to our garden ſhrub (9/utea. I ſaw f gle fl. 
ers the whole winter through, in the country round Rome. The leaves uf this p! 
were held by the anticnts to be the beſt of fodder. | 


See Vols's Virgil, Geo. ii. 431 
F 2 


1 
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Amulus exceptum Triton, fs credere dignum «eff, 


ner faxa virum ſpumeſs immerſerat unda. 
Vino, En. vi. 171. 


Swoln with applauſe, and aiming ſtill at more, 

He now provokes the ſea- gods from the ſhore ; 
With envy Triton heard the martial ſound, 

And the bold champion for his challenge drown'd, 


Then caſt his mangled carcaſe on the ſtrand, 
Darpxx, v. 25TH 


The Sibyl announced to Æneas the death of one of his companions; 
and, while he and the faithful Achates, who had accompanied him on 
his viſit to the propheteſs, were bewailing the loſs of a comrade, and 
wondering who it could be that the Sibyl meant, they diſcovered Mi- 
ſenus. 


He was ſolemnly buried by Aneas under this mountain, as the 
poet thus relates : 


At pins Mucat ingenti mole ſepulchrum 
Imponit, ſuaque arma viro, remumque, tubamqur, 
Monte ſub a&rio, qui nunc Miſenus ab ill: 


Dicitur, eternumque tenct per ſacula nomen. 
Vik C- In. vi. 232. 


A ſtately tomb; whoſe top a trumpet bore : 

A ſoldicr's fauchion, and a feaman's oar. 

Thus was his friend interr'd: and deathlefs fame 
Still to the lofty cape conſigns his name. 


But good /Eneas order'd on the ſhore 


DarDEx, v. 331. 


And till it continues to be called I Capo Miſeno or Monte Miſens. 
We neglected to viſit the freſh ſpring, which riſes before the hill out 
of the ſea. | 

We ſailed back with a pleaſant wind, and merrily compared the 
black woollen fail of our boat to the black ſail with which Theſeus, 
forgetting the promiſe he had made to his father, ſailed back from 
Crete to Athens, after he had ſlain the Minotaur, 

One 
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One of our boatmen, who no doubt had drunk too much at Miſeno, 
ſuddenly let a rope go, belonging to the ſail, which he held in his hand ; 
and the motion of the boat, from the high wave, was ſo quick that we 
ſhipped a quantity of water: in ſo much that, had it but dipped an 
inch deeper, it ſeemed as it we ſhould all have periſhed, 


LETTER LXX. 


Naples, 15th March 1792, 


cc 

Prpuxes of the people and Quirites, this is the anni- 
« verſary of the day on which, in the open held, I fortunately fought in 
« Afric1, avainſt Hannibal and the Carthaginians. It is but juſt that diſ- 
« putesand alumny ſhould ceaſe, on ſuch a day. I ſhall therefore go from 
« this to the Capitol, there to worthip the great Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
« and the other gods; and pay them my thanks, for that they on this 
« day, and on other ſimilar oecaſions, have given me the power and 
« the underſtanding to guard the ſafety of the republic. Quirites, who- 
e ever among you thall think proper, tollow me; and entreat the gods 
% to give you leaders like me, who, from my ſeventeenth year to the 
* preſent hour, if my deeds have been rewarded by the honours you 
* have conferred, have made my deeds more than delerve thole ho- 
% nours and thoſe rewards,” 

Thus ſpoke Publius Scipio Africanus: diidaining to anſwer the vile 
llanders, brought againſt him by mean demagogues. He roſe from 
the tribune, and aſcended the Capitol; and the whole aſſembly followed. 
The tribunes were deſerted by their very clerks, and public ſervants ; 


and remained behind, with flaves, and malcontents, and the public 
accuſer, Scipio proceeded, attended by the people, not only to the 
6 Capitol 
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Capitol but through the city ; viſiting all the temples of the gods. 
There was more ſolemnity in the protection afforded him by his fellow 
citizens on this day, aud in that grandeur of character by which it had 
been deſerved, than on that in which, after his victories over the Car- 
thaginians and Syphax, he entered Rome in triumph. 

The tribunes appointed a new day to hear the accuſers of the hero, 
who was fully determined not to appear a ſecond time. They expect— 
ed much from the conſideration in which their fellow tribune, Tibe- 
rius Sempronius Gracchus, was held: he who was the father of the 
Gracchi, who were both but too famous for the repoſe of Rome. But 
Sempronius, though the enemy of Scipio, honouriag his great qualities, 
heroically became his admirer, 

« will not,” ſaid he, © ſuffer Publius Scipio to be accuſed before 
« he returns to Rome: and even then, ſhould he demand it, I will 
* be his defender. Scipio has attained ſo high a degree of glory, 
„ by the deeds he has achieved and the digaities he has acquired, 
« favoured as he is by Gods and men, that greater diſgrace would alight 
upon the Roman people than upon Scipio, were he to ſtand in the 
„Forum as a man accuſed, liſtening to the inſults and calumnies of 
„boys *.“ After this honourable incident, Scipio continued to live at 
Liternum. 

We yeſterday viſited this place, which is denoted by a large ſtone 
tower, called Torre di Patria. The word Patria, it ſhould ſcem, was 
found written on this tower, as the remainder of an antient inſcription : 
Ingrata patria, ne quidem offa mea habes:—Ungrateful country, thou 
ſhalt not have my bones! No trace of this inſcription is now to be 
found. If it ever really were there, it muſt, like the tower, have been 
of later ages; and this building cannot have been more early than the 
Saracens. I conſider it as of much later date: for it is known that the 
Emperor, Charles the Fifth, cauſed thoſe towers to be built, which are 


4 Liv. lib. XXXVI111. Cap. SI, 525 53 
frequently 
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ſrequently ſeen along the ſea coaſt, as watch towers, to guard againſt 
the corlairs. 

It was even conteſted, in the time of Livy, whether Scipio died at 
and was buried in Rome, or Liternum: but, as hiſtory makes no men- 
tion of his return, and as the veil of ſilence is caſt over the laſt years of 
this great man, except that it was ſaid he gave orders when dying to 
be buried at his country ſeat, and to have a tomb erected there, becauſe 
he would not be interred in his ungrateful country, it appears probable 
that he actually was buried at Liternum “. 

The grave of Scipio was diſcovered ſome years ago, but not his 
aſhes; and there was a fable in the time of Pliny Þ that a dragon 
guarded his mancs, in a cavern at Liternum, The tradition, which 
has deſcended from age to age, that this was his burial place, does not 
appear to me to be fabulous. Be that as it will, if this were the place 
which Scipio choſe for his reſidence, it would be more intereſting to 
me than if it were the place of his interment. 

The place is now called Patria; and the lake, which was antiently 
the marſh of Liternum, Lago di Pairia. The lake is ſmall at its en- 
trance; and there is a ferry that muſt be paſled to go to the tower, 
which ſtands on a ſandy ſhore that is overgrown with low laurel buſhes, 
myrtles, roſemary, the maſtic, the juniper tree, and au uncommon ſpe- 
cies of honeyſuckle. On each fide of the lake, remains may be ſeen 
of antient Liternum; and, on the ſide next Naples, the land is very 
fruitful. Excellent water melons are produced here, in ſummer ; and 


* Silentium deinde de Africano fuit. Vitam Literni egit fine defiderio urbis. Morientem 
yure eo iſſo loco ſepeliri fe zufſiſſe ſerunt, minumentumque ibi ædificuri, ne funus ſibi in ingrata 
patria fieret, 

There was no more mention made of Scipio Africanus. He lived at Liternum, 
without viſiting Rome; and it was ſaid that, dying at his country ſeat, it was his com- 
mand that he ſhould be buricd at this place; and that a monument ſhould be erccted 


there, that his body might no more be brought to his ungratcful country. Liv. 
lib. xxxvitl. Cap. 53. 


T Plin. Nat. IIiſt. lib. xvi. cap. 44. 
we 
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we found the Yacet, the ranunculus, and a late, but very high coloured 
and ſtrong ſcented, kind of violet. The ſweet pea is now in bloom. 
The water of the lake is troubled, and has a brackiſh taſte : but there is 


a clear and freſh ſpring, that bubbles up under a wild hg tree, out of 
the bed of the lake. 


On this ſide of the lake, we likewiſe find ſome antient tombs ; out of 
one of which a pillar of white marble has lately been dug, and ſent to 
Averſa. One of them had an arched entrance; and this may probably 
be the ſepulchre of the great Scipio: the cavern in which the fabulous 
dragon was ſuppoſed to have been feen, ſtationed there to watch his 
manes. 

Patria is a long German mile beyond Cum. The road from 
thence leads through Pozzuoli ; and through the antient gate of Cum, 
which is called Arco Felice. From Patria there is a view over the whole 
bay of Gacta; and the neighbouring iſland of Iſchia heightens the 
uncommon charms of the proſpect. 

To the north there is a foreſt ; which was notorious, in the time of 
the antients, becauſe of the robbers by which it was infeſted. The chiefs 
of theſe robbers frequently paſſed this way, that they might look at the 
great Scipio “. 

The air of Patria in ſummer is very noxious; and moſt of the 
country people live at a diſtance from theſe fields. The country houſe 
of Scipio, if immediately on the ſea ſhore, might be lel; expoſed to the 
bad qualities of the air: or it might have become injurious in later 
times, when the overflowing of the Clanins, or Lage, had mingled 
its waters with the fea, However, we find that, at leaft in Virgil's 
time, the river oſten overflowed its banks. 


Vacuis Clanius non Ü SCOTT to 


VizrG. Geor. 11. 225. 


— — — ———— :. — — — 


* Val, Max. ii. Nr. 2. 


t The lake was called Clamus, and Canis. 
And 
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And ſuch a country could Ara boaſt, 
Till Clarivs overfiow'd th' unhappy coalt. 


DRYDEN, 307. 


Various antient tombs are ſcen between Patria and Cume. We 
moſtly paſſed through very fertile ſields of wheat, or of the ſweet pea. 
High elms were planted in rows over all of them ; and theſe trees were 
the ſupport of the vine. The vineyards impart the greateſt charm to 
the country of which a country can be capable, Among them we 
likewiſe ſaw fig trees, that are now in leaf; and the peach and apricot 
in bloom. High ladders were rcarcd againſt the elms, and the people 
were employed in trimming the vine. 

The cattle of this country are of a light grey colour ; as in the States 
of the Church, and in Tuſcany : but they are diſtinguithed from the 
cattle of theſe countries by their long legs. Neither have the oxen 
ſuch prodigious horns as in the Campagna di Roma. The goats and 
ſhecp are handſome ; and I have ſince ſeen other theep ſtill more hand- 
ſome, in Lombardy and Modena. 

When I ſee the goats browling among the leafy rocks, how fre- 
quently do I remember the beautiful complaint of the countryman of 
Virgil, who was obliged to give up his houſe and field to a ſoldier ! 


Ite mee, felix quondam pecus ! ite capelle ! 
Non ego vas pejthac, wiridi projeftus in antro, 
Dumsſa pendere procul de rupe videbs ! 

ViRG. Ecl. i. 75. 


Farewell, my paſturcs, my paternal ſtock : 

My fruitful fields, and my more fruitful flock ! 

No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 

The ſtecpy clifls, or crop the flow'ry thyme ! 
DRYDEN, 102. 
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LCELTER LAXL 


Naples, 18th March 1792. 


No country can well be richer than this, in antiquities of 
different kinds. We every where diſcover remains of the Greeks, 
which were even honoured and admired by their conquerors, thoſe 
ravagers of mankind, the Romans. A knowledge of Grecian hiſtory 
will often point out traces of times in which Rome, that gulph of na- 
tions, was unknown to the inhabitants of the ſouth of Italy : conſe- 
quently to the Greeks—of times in which Rome, if we date its foun— 
dation from the era of Romulus, was not in exiſtence. 

Legends more early have been adopted by poets, and received the 
embelliſhments of poetry. Tere the grand annals of nature are always 
open, but ſeldom read; and more ſeldom underſtood, by the friend of 
natural hiſtory. Subterranean ſires, at different periods, have ſhaken 
this wonderful theatre, which has been ſubject to ſo many changes. 
The lofty cape of Polilipo, projecting far into the ſea, conliſts of vol- 
canic matter. Here we ſind mountains that have ſunk; and there 
mountains that have ariſen. Herculaneum, one of the mot antient 
Greek towns of Italy, was firſt diſcovered in the preſent century. Por- 
tici and Reſina ſtand built over the roofs of its houſes ; which lay ob- 
ſcured, ingulphed, and undiſcovered, more than ſeventeen centu- 
ries: and cach of theſe places is daily in danger of being ſhaken and 
ingulphed like Herculaneum. Children of a future generation perhaps 
will riſe up, and build over their ruins, and aſcend to the third ſtory, 
over thole who now live in the ſecond : like as Herculaneum, the 
ground floor, was inhabited till the firſt year of the reign of Titus, 

In the ſame year, the 79th after the birth of Chriſt, the antient town 
of Pompeii was in like manner deſtroyed. Pompeii was not ſituated 

_— immediately 
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immediately where the diſcharge from Mount Veſuvius was the great- 
eſt; ſo that it was overwhelmed with an equally deſtrudive, but not 
an equally high, hill of aſhes: though high enough to fill up, and 
cover, the ſtreets and houſes; and to tuffer the town to remain ſeven- 
teen hundred years unnoticed beneath the heap, 

The founding of Vompeii, like that of Herculancum, was aſcribed to 
Hercules. It ſeems to have received its name from his triumphant 
return with the cattle, which he brought out of Spain to Greece: 9 
Touris; rer ger. That account however is the molt probable, which 
tells us that Pompeii, as well as Ilerculaneum, was tirſt inhabited 
by the , then by the Te, and Pelafyr, and atterward by the 
Samnites ; who, like other conquerors, probably were expelled by the 
inhabitants of one of the neighbouring Greek towns“. 

Like as this town had been {ſubject to political revolutions, ſo did it 
afford manifeſt tokens of the revolutions of nature previous to that 
deſtructive eruption of the year 79, which concealed it from the ſight 
of man. It appears, however, that the antients did not underſtand 
thole tokens, which are ſo indubitable. The houtes were for the mol 
part built on a hill; which hill conſiſts of volcanic matter; and the 
ſtreets, like the Appian way, were paved with lava. 

The ſituation of Pompeii is plealant, It lies a full quarter of a league 
from the fea, and halt a league from Caſell a Mare : the antient Si, 
which was built under the hills at the ſouth angle of the bay of 
Naples. 

The fertility of the land, aided by the mildneſs of the climate, affords 
the productions of earth in ſuperior beauty and rich profuſion, I yeſ- 
terday ſaw role buds, beginning to bloſſom, in the court of an antient 
villa near Pompeii; and, in the garden of the villa, the double gilly— 
flower and the variegated pea, Irn, are in bloom. Here and 
there, I ſaw fields of wheat, beginning to ear; and molt of the trees, 
which ſhed their leaves in autumn, have not yet ſhed them here. After 
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the manner of the country, the fields are planted with trees and vines 
in regular rows. 

We met with a broad bed of lava, between Portici and Pompeu ; 
which, in the year 1767, ſuddenly guſhed from two hills, ſtanding at 
the foot of Mount Veſuvius, and ran into the fea. Similar eruptions 
may have contributed to give new limits to the ſea. In fact, it appears 
that Pompeu once lay immediately on the fea ſhore. Livy relates that, 
in the year 440 after the building of Rome, and 330 before the birth 
of Chriſt, a Romith ſquadron landed at Pompeii. I grant that we can 
form no cſtimate of the anticnt extent of this town, while only ſo {mall 
a part of it ſhall be uncovered: but, as we do not find in antient authors 
Pompeii deſcribed as a very great place, I therefore conjecture that the 
preſſing forward of the lava, and the farther embanking of the aſhes, 
may have contracted the boundaries of the water. 

All Polilipo took birth, in carly ages, from the eruptions of this fiery 
mountain; although there is no hiſtory of the country that mentions 
any ſuch event: but its whole ſubſtance is volcanic matter. 

This volcanic matter is of very different kinds; which muſt be moſt 
accurately examined, before any true judgment can be forined, from ve- 
getation and its progrels, of the time when the entrails of the mountain 
were here diſgorged. Pure lava remains ſo very long unfruitful that 
hundreds, or probably thouſands of years may have paſſed away; but 
the droſs may much ſooner moulder to earth, or be mixed with the ſoil. 
Whoever would c{timate the different relations, between the lava and 
the ſcoria, mult take into the account the dillerent ſubſtances of different 
lavas ; and likewile the different /corza, droſs, and aſhes. A novice my- 
ſelf in natural hiſtory, I know not whether the ſcience of the greateſt 
adepts will be ſufhicient to ſolve ſo perplexed a problem. Of the reality 
of the many kinds of lava, and /co7ia, my own eyes have convinced me. 

The eruption of the year 1707 appears to have emitted much more 


feoria than lava; and more aſhes than /coria, The broad bed, which 


it produced, already begins here and there to be ſcattered with vegeta- 
tion. 
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tion. It is known how much the growth and decay of graſs con- 
tributes to the growth of greater plants. The tender ramifications of 
the roots bind together the materials round which they entwine; and 
the putreſcence of little plants promotes the vegetation of greater, 

We alighted from our carriage at that part of the town which was 
firſt diſcovered ; and here we fav a large ſquare place, the interior of 
which contained pillars of maſſy grandeur, and the outer part conſiſted 
of buildings. A deep tiled gutter deſcended from the flat roofs of the 
houſes, which were higher than the pillars, and contributed to form 2 
covered way: but theſe pent-houſes, as well as the roofs themſelves, 
are overloaded with the athes of Veſuvius. The guttered pent-houſes 
that have been diſcovered are large, ſtrong, and handſomely conſtruct- 
ed. The pillars are of flate-ſtone ; the decorations are of the Doric 
order, and covered below with a deep red, and above with a white, 
plaiſter. This plailter, both in colour and polith, is aſtoniſhingly well 
preſerved : but it increaſes that impreſſion of inſigniſicance which theſe 
pillars produce; and which, beyond doubt, were the work of the 
Romans. 

This place, and the houſes that encloſe it, are generally ſuppoſed to 
have been the quarters of the Roman ſoldiers. Others maintain that 
the place was the Forum; and that the ſurrounding places were built 
for thops. 

Near this place are the ruins of a large theatre ; which is likewiſe 
ſuppoled by ſome to have been intended for the Roman ſoldiers. An 
amphitheatre would have rendered this opinion more probable : though 
the amphitheatres, which were built by the Romans in the provinces, 
were not ſolely deſtined to the recreation of the ſoldiers, 

There is a Roman inſcription on a projecting wall connected with 
the theatre; which wall was likewiſe part of a theatre of another kind, 
that 1s concealed under the hill of the preſent unremoved rubbith. It 
was called an Odeum. I know not whether any antiquarian have accu— 
rately defined the idea that the anticats annexed to the word Oden, 

which 
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which is evidently derived from the Greek word ad: an ode, bal- 
lad, or ſong. The Odea were no doubt appropriated to muſie: but 
who can ſay that this Theatrum lectum, or roofed theatre, was an 
Olcum? Tt is probable; but it is not proved: and only probable 
becauſe the dramatic repreſentations of the antients were exhibited in 
open theatres. 

The Roman magiſtrates, according to the cuſtom of this people, 
bargained with a contractor, a claſs of men whom they called redemp. 
/5res, for the building of this theatre: as the inſcription teſtifies, 

c. QVINCTIVS. c. r. VALG. 
M. PORCIVS. M. F. 
DVO. VI R. DEC. DEC R. 
THEATRVM. TECTVM. 
FAC. LOC. EIDEMQ. PROB. 


( Cajus Aitinctius, Caji filius Valgius, Marcus Porcius, Marci filius, Duoviri decuriznes (or 


decurienum ) decreverunt Theatrum tectum, facere locdrunt, eidemgque probarunt. 


There ſtill are confiderable remains of a temple of Iſis. It is known 
that the Egyptian idolatries, and particularly the myſteries of Iſis, were 
ſrequently mingled with thoſe of the Romans, frequently perſecuted, and 
frequently endured. Wine coagulated, bread, and preparcd fleſh, 
were found in a ſuppoſed chamber of the prieſts, 

Beyond all other buildings, for its high antiquity, which have been 
diſcovered under the rubbiſh of Pompeii, are the ruins of a temple: the 
large Doric pillars of which, and their chapiters, denote the very carly 
time of Greek art; when, in half rude ſimplicity and yet unformed, 
it was full of grandeur and ſtrength; and, in the true Doric ſpirit, 
diſdained all ornament, as offenſive, This ſame ſpirit breathes in the 
Doric diale& of Pindar and Theocritus; and, if we may believe the 
teſtimony of the antients, it likewiſe breathed in the Doric muſic, 

This part of the town was terraced on unequal ground; for which 
reaſon, in ſome houſes, you go from the ground floor on one ſide, 
without deſcending a ſtair caſe, into the third ſtory of the oppoſite ſide. 


The 
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The hill, againſt which the buildings of the town leaned, is of vol- 
canic matter, and contains /coria; among which ſmall ſtones, of the 
ſize of a pea, are found, but which are not all {ſmooth and ſpherical, 
ſome of them ſeeming to have been cut, by art, into four-and-twenty 
equal faces. Time, and the matter of which they are compoled, have 
produced this cryſtallization. I own I ſuſpeted this to be a deception ; 
till, by ſearching among the droſs, which lies on the little hill, I dil- 
covered ſimilar ſtones. 

All the houſes have a ſmall court, round which the chambers are 
built; and all theſe chambers are ſmall, and low. Some muſt have 
been rather dark; others have many windows. We found no 
chimney place in any one of them : the ſmoke of the kitchen aſcended 
through a ſmall aperture, and the kitchens were narrow and dark. The 
vapour bath was generally next to the kitchen. The rooms for the 
Naves were below, near the kitchen, ſmall, and dark; as might well 
have been ſuppoſed, from the ſevere manner in which the flaves were 
treated. The doors likewiſe, in the upper apartments, were generally 
ſo low that you muſt bend to pals under them. 

The inhabitants here muſt have had time to fave themſelves and their 
furniture, though not in Herculaneum ; becauſe this town was over- 
whelmed by the deſtruction of the mountain, at the foot of which it 
ſtood, before it was buried under the lava. The tew bones and (kulls, 
that have been found in Pompeii, may be thole of perlons who were 
too reluctant in their flight: the bodies of priſoners, chained to 
one another, have likewiſe been diſcovered. Time his thickened 
the aſhes, and condenſed them to a ſolid body; and in ſome of theſe 
conſolidated aſhes we were ſhewn deep footſteps. 

The chamber, intended for the cold bath, had four niches: the roof 
was in the form of a cone, and had an opening in the centre; whicl 
probably was intended, as {till may be ſeen in baths for the ſiek, to ſcat- 


ter water in ſtreams over diſeaſed limbs. 
In 
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In another bath, a great number of little pitchers cf ſalve were 
found, hanging to nails. a 

In a vapour bath, we ſaw an ornamental half-round niche, vaulted 
in the form of an open ſhell, Sufficient room was left, between the 
niche and the wall, to ſuſſer the warm ſurrounding air to come to the 
back of the niche, and perlorm its office, 

We went irom this part of the town to another, which was at ſome 
diſtance ; paſling among vineyards and over ſtreets, the rubbiſh of 
which had not yet been cleared away, The King only ſuffers that 
part of the ground that belongs to him to be cleared. 'The expence 
of purchating the lands, under which the antient town is buried, and 
of the ſields, upon which the rubbiſh that is carried away mult be 
heaped, deterred him from purtuing the undertaking with greater ar- 
dour becauſe of the extravagant demands of their owners. Seventy- 
five labourers are daily employed by him at this work. 

We came to two ſtreets the houſes of which, the roofs excepted, 
were for the greatc!t part preſerved. The ſtreets were only ſix paces 
wide; and, in the hard pavement of lava, you perceive the deep ruts 
of whecls. A Jarge houte, that was open in the front, and before 
the centre of which there was a high pedeſtal, where probably the ſta- 
tue of an Emperor flood, was, as it is conjectured, a cuſtom houſe. 
Another houſe appears as if it had been a ſoap manufactory. This 
conjecture is made from the large deep kind of vats, which were cut 
in ſtone ; and from the chalk, which we ſaw lying in heaps. 

The floors of ſeveral houſes were inlaid with Moſaic work: the 


walls were painted, and generally with vivid colours ; with high red, 
ſeldom with green, frequently with a dark yellow, but moſt often with 
a kind of blue that reſembles the Pruſhan blue. 

On theſe floors ſmall paintings are ſeen ; which, as ſoon as they are 
ſprinkled with water, recover their original vivacity, as if juſt traced 
by the pencil ; but this continyes only a few minutes. Without the 

aid 
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aid of water, they are of a dead colour. Some of the landicapes are 
exccllently touched; and garlands of flowers ſerpentine with a free 
and tender air. Architectural ſketches demonſtrate that the rules of 
perſpective were not ſo entirely unknown, to the antients, as is generally 
believed. Figures of men and cattle are, in part, very beautitul ; and 
others, ſuſpended in the air, are lovely and full of grace. 

Thoſe, who ſhould judge of the ſtate of the arts, among the antients, 
from the pictures found on theſe walls, would draw very wrong con- 
cluſions. How falſe would that eſtimate be, of the modern art of 
painting, which ſhould be made from the pictures found in the houſes 
of a country town ! What would follow, were ſuch an eſtimate to be 
formed from the paintings in freſco ; which* we meet with in the 
houſes, chapels, and churches of all the towns of Italy; inſtead of ex- 
amining the dignity and worth of the immortal maſters, whoſe works 
are in Genoa, Parma, Bologna, Florence, and Rome ? 

The works of Zeuxis, Apelles, and Protogenes, are entirely loſt. 
Theſe and others would be no leſs ineſtimable than the works of the 
great ſculptors, Phidias, Praxiteles, and Lyſippus : though it is pro- 
bable that no work of theirs is now to be found. The labours of 
ſculptors of an inferior order, among the antients, have never yet been 
equalled by our moſt famous artiſts. 

The truth is that the honour of the modern chiſſel has never 
equalled the fame of the modern pencil; but has remained at a mor- 
tifying diſtance. 

Theſe trifling pictures however are ſome proof, in favour of the art 
of painting among the antients. It is not unjult to judge of great 
things by ſmall. If the works of the daubers of a country town, 
which had long been rather Roman than Grecian, could attain fo much 
expreſſion, and ſo many graces, what was the exalted degree of beauty, 
which had been attained by the early maſters of a favourite art; whoſe 
works were the admiration of Corinth, Sicyon, Athens, Tarentum, Sy- 
racuſe, and Agrigentum! | 

VOL. II. H | That 
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That theſe paintings were really of the Roman times the frequent 
repreſentations of gladiators ſufficiently prove. Who is ignorant that 
the iron genius of Rome rather terrified than invited the tender Muſes, 
and their favourite productions? Thus fled the affrighted Galatea, 
from the rude careſles of the ſavage Polyphemus. 

People here aſſert that an amphitheatre was diſcoverd at this place 
in the laſt King's reign, and again covered up ; which was larger than 
the Flavian amphitheatre, or Coloſſeum, of Rome. The Flavian am- 
phitheatre was the greateſt public building which, till that time, had 
ever been erected by Rome. It was begun by Veſpaſian, continued 
by Titus, and completed by Domitian. Yet this town of Pompeii, 
which was deſtroyed in the ſirſt year of the reign of Titus, was poſſeſſed 
of a larger amphitheatre than Flavian ! An abſurdity like this is unde- 
ſerving of farther remark. : 

I liſten with aſtoniſhment, when I am told that an antient inſcrip- 
tion, which was diſcovered in the amphitheatre of Capua, proves that 
this amphitheatre was built in the time of Veſpaſian: however the 
amphitheatre at Capua was not ſo large as the Coloſſeum ; nor was 
Pompeii ſo conſiderable a city as Capua. 

All the inſcriptions that I have ſeen in Pompeii are Latin: in Naples, 
the manners and the language of Greece long after this continued to 
prevail. 

He muſt have been a good man who cauſed the word Salve, You are 
welcome, to be inſcribed in moſaic work over his door. We found it 
at the catrances of two houſes. 

Swinburue read an inſcription, in which a woman offers her houſe to 
hire for ſhameſul purpoſes ; who refers for her character to the Adile, 
a principal officer among the magiſtrates of Rome. 

An object is here very frequently met with, which decency does 
not permit me to name. Thoſe, who blindly defend the antients, 
may afhrm that theſe repreſentations were mingled with the religious 
idcas of the-people : of this I am not ignorant. 


The 
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The inhuman ſpectacle of the gladiators was likewiſe intended te 
ſhe their reſpect for the dead, and to honour their gods. Falle reli- 
gion is deviſed in conformity to the paſſions of men: it therefore flat- 
ters theſe paſſions. Citing the example of their Gods and Goddeſſes, 
what was the ſpecies of cruelty which the Greeks and Romans might 
not palliate ? Purity of heart, benevolence, and love, were the conſe- 
quences of that true religion by which they were taught. We found 
a triclinium, in a houſe, which was cut out of ſtone. Triclinium was 
the name that the antients gave to their three- ſided couches ; on which 
three perſons might recline and eat at a low table. They were covered 
with cuſhions. The 7riclinium we ſaw had ſomething like the follow- 
ing figure. | 


| E 
| | 
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At one end of the town, we ſaw tombs; before ſome of which 
exedræ, of ſtone, ſtood : which was the name of half circular ſeats, that 
would contain eight, ten, or more people. The antients were very 
fond of them: they likewiſe called them col, when they were in- 
tended for philoſophical diſputes, or rhetorical exerciſes. In fact, they 
are exceedingly convenient for the free converſation of a company of 
people; becauſe, from their circular form, they might each ſee the 
countenances of the whole. Who is not delighted with the animation 
that enlivens the phyſiognomy of the perſon ſpeaking, the playful 
changes which the features aſſume, and the full and feeling expreſſion 
of the eye : eſpecially among the ſouthern nations, the countenances 
and eyes of whom are ſo full of life? And how much is loſt, when 
theſe are not ſeen ! 

The following inſcription was on the arm of an exedra of this kind. 


MAMMIAE P. F. SACERDOTI. PVPLIC.AE LOCVS SEPVLTVR. 
DATVS DECVRIONVM. DECRETO. 
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This ſepulchre is erected, by the decree of the Decurionet, to the 
memory of Mammia, daughter of Publius, who was a prieſteſs.” 

The tomb of this prieſteſs was ſeparated from the exedra by a little 
court; and, facing the ſepulchre, hollow terrific maſks of baked earth 
were placed ; which were intended to ſerve as lamps, and the flaming 
mouths and eyes of which, by night, muſt have had a fearful look. 

Might not their probable intention have been to avert by terror the 
intruſion of curioſity, or the avarice of the robber ? 

At a little diſtance from the town, there is a country houſe, the 
whole plan of which is not viſible, It appears to have belonged to 
ſome man of note: we flattered ourſelves with the pleaſing idea that 
this was the villa which Cicero had at Pompeu : his Pomperanum, 

This country ſeat, like the houſes of the town, incloſed a court ; the 
portico of which had an angular roof, that connected it with the flat 
roofs of the whole building; by which they together formed a covered 
way. Theſe pillars were likewiſe covered with white plaiſter above, 
and with red below. We met with lovely little pictures in the cham- 
bers, in the taſte of thoſe that I have deſcribed. There was a very 
pleaſant figure, in a private chamber, of a woman with the prow of a 
ſhip in her right hand, and a cornucopia in her left. The cornuco- 
pia no doubt ſignified the prolific power of the country: but what 
the meaning of the prow of the ſhip was 1s not ſo eaſy to diſcover. 
The image of Stercutius*, the God of manure, for even manure had 
its God, could certainly not have been ſo lovely. 

Some of the apartments were conſiderably large; at leaſt when com- 
pared to the ſmall ehambers of the houſes in the town. The habita- 
tion of the Villicus, or ſteward, was near the houſe of the maſter. In 
this houſe Swinburne, a traveller of credibility and obſervation, found 
ſome glaſs in a window. 


* Likewiſe called Sterculius and Stercutus. 


I Swinburne's Travels in the Two Sicilies, vol. iii. p. 155- The words of Swinburne 
are -In the window of a bedchamber, ſome panes of glaſs are ſtill remaining.” T. 
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The long conteſted queſtion, whether the uſe of glaſs windows were 
or were not known to the antients, has been decided in their favour. 

This houſe is ſituated on the fide of a hill, and has three ſtories, on 
the ſide toward the garden, built over the kitchen, and the appertaining 
apartments : you ſtep into the court from the ſecond ſtory. 

The garden is not large; and in this ſmall place there was a little 
ſquare pond, in the middle of which a fountain roſe. There was like- 
wiſe a garden houſe, the pillars of which are ſtill ſtanding. After a lapſe 
of ſeventeen hundred years, this garden once again 1s cultivated, We 

found many double gilliflowers in it, and peach trees in bloom. 
There is a perſon that lives in the houſe of the lieus, who is pro- 
bably an overſeer of the workmen. 

Under three ſides of the garden wall, a handſome broad cellar runs; 
in which are ſeveral large amphore, or carthen veſſels. Nine bodies 
were found in this cellar. 

It is probable that men, in the confuſion and anguiſh of their minds, 
ran here to protect themſelves when the ſhower of hot aſhes began. 

The body of a man was found in the houſe, who had a purſe of mo- 
ney in his hand, 

Were we but acquainted with the condition of the owner of this 
villa, we might then better compare the manner of living among the 
antients, with our own, than we poſhibly can as it is. Moſt of the 
houſes, in the two ſtreets of the town, that have been uncovered, 
appear to have belonged to artiſans : as ſuch, they are not bad. In 
one houſe, ſeveral books and ſurgical inſtruments were found. It he- 
longed no doubt to a phylician, and is better built than the others. Still 
however it appears that the houſes of the antients poſſeſſed fewer con- 
veniences than thoſe of the moderns. I aſcribe this difference to the 
mildneſs of the climate of the ſouth; and to the manner of living 


among the Greeks and Romans, who never ſaw company except at 
their meals. 


The mind is impreſſed with very peculiar feelings, on. wandering 
through 
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through theſe dwellings of times of yore, The recolleQion of their 
antiquity, and of the fearful accidents of nature by which three towns 
were deſtroyed, aſſociates itſelf with the ſhades of ſeventeen centuries : 
ſhades which, over the buricd habitations of their forefathers, wander 
for a moment and then vaniſh. 


'Emayepur Ti dt Tg; 11.0% ury 
Txicg crap avIgwrou a' sr ara 
Aloodorog in, 
Aauręo imess peyyo; arlpay, 
Kai At ο du]. 
PiN p. Pyth. viii. ep. 5. 
Child of a day ! What art thou, man? 
A dream of ſhadows; nothing more : 
Unleſs the Gods impart a ray 
That gives thee light, and gives thee life. 


LETTER LXXII. 


Naples, 19th March 1792. 


Nor only nature but the works of men, in theſe countries, 
preſent us with enigmas; which neither the knowledge of antiquity 
can ſolve, nor penetration diſcover, to the ſatisfaction of the under- 
ſtanding. We do not only aſk, When did the Poſilipo riſe up? From 
what eruption? And out of what volcano? Where is the burning 
mountain, the entrails of which produced this lofty cape ? We likewiſe 
demand what hand of man was it that cut through theſe materials, 
after they had become as hard as ſtone, for the ſpace of nine hundred 
and ſixty paces? To what end? In what age? 

Through the hill of tufa ſtone, which lies on the north of Naples, 
was this prodigious paſſage cut! A paſſage which, under the name of 
the 
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the catacombs, was indeed leſs celebrated than the catacombs of Rome: 
though, I am well aſſured, for I have not ſeen the latter, that, by their 
height aud their relative labour, for they are not walled but cut in the 
ſtone, they are more remarkable than thoſe of Rome, notwithſtanding 
that they are not ſo great in their circumference. The enigma concerning 
theſe catacombs would not have been equally difficult, had thoſe who 
made the inquiry been pleaſed to prefer the probable to the miraculous: 
or reaſonable conjecture to abſurd hypotheſis. 

One fable clings to another; like the bats of Homer, that, in long 
rows, hang one by the other from the rocks, and, as ſoon as one quits 
his hold, the reſt all fly, hiſſing, into their holes. 

A miſconception of a paſſage of this great poet, and the paſſage 
which perhaps would leaſt lead to milconception, gave riſe to the fable 
of the caverns inhabited by the Cimmerii. Homer tells us that the em— 
pire of Death, and the cells of the Cimmerii, were at the utmoſt bounds 
of the deep ſtreaming ocean. 


H (i.e. vavs) 3's; xtigad inave BaJppon wrravoio® 
'Ev3a Te K arfpav Onwog Try, TAG TE, 

* +» * 

Hepr xa vt PEAY ν⏑⁰E“] u Oude MOT AuTHS 
Heeg Sat inifrgxrrai axtiweooy, 

Od dre av rrixn0i Tgog ovgavo afrporvra, 

'Ou3* dra a int Valar an” ovgavo9ey T(oTpanntai® 


"Ada" £21 vt o TETAT HI dex BeoTout. 


Odyfl. b. xi. I 4 


When lo! we reached old ocean's utmoſt bounds, 

Where racks controul his waves with ever during mounds. 
"There in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 

The dulky nation of Cimmeria dwells ; 

The ſun ne'er views th' uncomfortable ſeats, 

When radiant he advances, or retreats : 


Unhappy race! whom endleſs night invades, 
Clouds the dull air, and wraps them round in ſhades. 
Porr, Od. b. xi. v. 13. 


Welt, 
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Well, the end of this deep ſtreaming ocean was diſcovered ! And 
where? In the little Lucrine lake! And becauſe the ſun was ſeen to 
riſe and ſet over its inſignificant waters, like as it did over thoſe of the 
ſea, the Cimmerians lived concealed in gloomy cells, where 


The ſun ne'er views th' uncomfortable ſeats, 
When radiant he advances or retreats ! 


A perſon of the name of Ephorus either invented the tale, maintained 
it, or related it ſuch as it had been told to him ; and after him, it was 
repeated by Strabo; and thenceforward we hear of nothing but the 
ſubterranean Cimmerii : ſo that wherever a cave was diſcovered, there 
traces of the groping Cimmerii were ſought. All this happened be- 
cauſe it was not perceived with what ſagacity Homer concealed the 
dread horrors of his ſcene, in the clouded fables of midnight darkneſs, 
Oh! how long have the ſpectacled commentators of the dignified blind 
poet ingenioully groped after his meaning! 

Fooliſh however as this tale is, according to which the Cimmerii in- 
habited the catacombs of Naples, that opinion 1s ſtill more abſurd which 
aſcribes theſe catacombs, as well as thoſe at Rome, to the primitive 
Chriſtians, That they ſhould aſſemble in ſubterranean places like 
theſe to worſhip their God, during the times of perſecution under the 
Heathen Emperors, is ſufficiently probable. Some altars and pictures 
appear to prove this opinion. But that, in the very times of perſe- 
cution, they ſhould be able, ſecretly, to aſſemble and perform labours 
ſo prodigious as theſe is of all abſurd conjectures the moſt abſurd, 

It is likewiſe probable that many martyrs were buried here: for 
your eye convinces you that the catacombs were public burial places. 
To this we may add it is poſſible that, when, at length, the Chriſtians 
ceaſed from being perſecuted, they occaſionally aſſembled here to per- 
form their rites, in memory of theſe Martyrs ; and that the altars and 
piclures are of later ages than thoſe of the Pagan perſecution. 

The 
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The catacombs of this place conſiſt of three ſubterrancan vaultings, 
one over the other: the undermolt is falling to decay, The two up- 
permoſt have likewiſe, in ſome and perhaps in many places, been injured 
by time. It 1s maintained that theſe pallages, which branch them- 
felves out in many directions, lead to ſeveral places; to Capua, Bene- 
vento, Pozzuoli, and Poſilipo. On both ſides of the vaults there are 
cavities, cut over one another, each of which mighit contain a body. 
Skulls and bones have been found in great numbers. Many of them are 
of very late times; nay ſome are the conſequence of the laſt plague, with 
which the city of Naples was vilited thirty years ago. The body of a 
man, who was a keeper of the catacombs at that time, has been entirely 
preſerved ; and this gave occaſion to a modern traveller, who, with the 
love of truth and information, viſited theſe places, to imagine, at 
the ſight of this body, that travellers have frequently been plun- 
dered and murdered in the catacombs : a ſuppoſition which was en- 
tirely groundleſs. 

The opinion that this work was firſt undertaken in order to procure 
ſtones, for the building of the city, appears to me probable. It may 
very well have happened that, in later times, the bodies of the people, 
or perhaps of their ſlaves, were interred here. Atter the paſſages had 
once been cut, it coſt but little trouble to cut graves, on both lides, in 
the ſtone. The catacombs of Rome are not cut in the rock; but ſand 
has been dug from them, mixed with volcanic athes; which are found 
at Rome in great quantities. Theſe the Romans mised with their 
lime; and by this means produced an excellent mortar, The mixture 
of volcanic aſhes with fand is at preſent called h ; becauſe ſuch 
mixtures are found in great quantities at Po:zuvli, and theſe of all 
Others are the belt. | 

The darkneſs of the catacombs, the cloſeneſs of the humid air, and 
the dead men's bones, which the ſpcclator diſcovers by the glimmering 
light of the torch, add terror to terror. 

Vor, II. | The 
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The road to death has always a terrifying aſpect; and the ruins 
of theſe ſepulchral holes, for the bodies of men, are additionally 
terrific, 

Whenever the poets of the antients, even in their moſt jocund mo- 
ments, recollect the darkneſs of the grave, they ſhudder at the thought. 
The roſy goblet, and the melody of the harmonious lyre, are no guard 
againſt this evil. In vain did the Epicurean endeavour to baniſh the 
thoughts of death! Nature was true to her own emotions. You can- 
not, like Alexander, with Bucephalus, ſo place her that her ſhadow 
may not be perceptible. More audacious and proud than the ſcholars of 
Epicurus, the Stoics ſpurned at and baniſhed nature ; but could not 
eſcape being trampled on and ſpurned in return, 

* But the people which fat in darkneſs ſaw great light ; and to them 
that dwell in the region and ſhadow of Death light is ſprung up“.“ 

The lamp of godlike hope, though under a cloud, burnt from gene- 
ration to generation ; fed with the oil of Heaven, 

« But the kingdom of Heaven was at hand.” The wiſdom and the 
love of God, concealed, in the form of man, appeared viſibly on earth; 
it then deſcended to the grave, and afterward role victorious, and en- 
lightened and cheered the nations! Before this light, the ſhadows of 
the valley of Death, and all its phantoms, vaniſhed ! 

Tender virgins, dauntleſs, met the terrors of death, in its moſt tre- 
mendous forms, with ſmiles and ſongs of thankſgiving ! And, ſeven- 
teen centuries having paſſed away, the ſacred poet thus ſang : 


Schaueig denn du 6 thr ine die in wehmuth troft weinet, 
Mach das berz nicht weich ! trifle nicht mebr ! 
I am ziel denn nicht uollendung f 
Nicht im thale des todes wonnegeſang ? 
KLors r. Meſſ. xx. gel. 


8 . — — * 


28 — 


* Matt. iv. 16. us 
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Ceaſe then the tears that comfort, yet afſlict ! 
Enfeeble not thy heart! complain no more | 
Will not thy mortal ſorrows quickly ceaſe, 
And ſongs immortal cheer the vale of death ? 


LETTER LXXIIII. 


Naples, 224 March 179:. 


I HAVE viſited the Royal Muſeum, which is at Portici : 
but do not expect from me an account of all its curioſities; much leſs 
an accurate deſcription of ſo many objects that are worthy the notice 
of alover of antiquity, To ſuch a perſon, no muſcum in Europe is 
more intereſting than this. The Muſeum-Clementinum-Pium con- 
tains works of art that are much more perfect: but ſimilar rarities are 
to be found in the individual collections of the principal Romans. 

It may be remarked that the love of the arts is not inimical to the 
love of antiquity. From the writings of the Greeks and the Romans 
we become acquainted with their manner of thinking, and of feeling ; 
with their morals, and cuſtoms ; yet we frequently lind a want of the 
viſible inſpe&ion of theſe cuſtoms. And, as there is nothing among 
men which is not related to the things around them, there can be no 
doubt but that manners and cuſtoms alternately clucidate each other; 
and that a view of the houlehold furniture of the antients will render 
many paſſages in their writers intelligible. Thus the great collection 
of lamps, which were diſcovercd after being buried in rubbiſh ſeventeen 
centuries, will thew the manner in which the anticnts lighted their 
houſes. 

Thote, who accuſe obſervations, which they do not find intereſting 
to themiclves, of being barren, do but prove the burrenneſs of their 

12 ON 
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own underſtanding ; which cannot diſcover the connection, and aſſo- 
ciation, of objects with each other. 

This great Muſeum contains nothing but the articles that have been 
found in the three towns of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabia. 

In the court of the caſtle of Portici there are two equeſtrian ſtatues : 
one of Marcus Balbus, the Roman Proconlul and Procurator in Her- 
culaneum ; and the other of his ſon. The ſtatues are beautiful ; and 
the horſes, like moſt of the horſes of antient art, though not blameleſs, 
are full of life. They are of white marble, and | believe are unique in 
their kind: at leaſt, all the antient ſtatues of horſes beſore them, that I 
have ſeen, were of bronze. It is ſaid that the ſentinels uſed to require 
every man, as he paſled theſe horſes, to take off his hat. Theſe ſtatues 
were a decoration to the theatre in Herculaneum. 

In the court of the Muſeum there is a horſe of bronze, which ap- 
| pears to me to be more beautiful than thoſe of marble. It is of the 
fize of life ; and is the only one preſerved of a chariot and four, that 
ſtood over the theatre. 

Two large pillars, written over with the names of Greek places, 


ſtood in the town of Herculancum : their purpoſe was to tell the diſ- 
tance to each place. 


A ſmall handmill, diſcovered in Stabia, has ſerved as a model for 
mills which the preſent Pope has ordered to be made; which it is aſ- 
ſerted produce better oil and in greater quantities than the oil-preſſes 
in common uſe : becauſe they do not cruſh the ſtone of the berry“. 

We ſaw ſome earthen veſſels; which ſeem to have been intended 


* Giovanni Preſta, a ſcientific man in Gallipoli, maintains, on the contrary, that the 
modern o1l-preſs has much the advantage of the antient; and that Cato and Columella 
are miſtaken, when they maintain that the cruſhing of the ſtone, which likewiſe affords 
oil, is injurious. He has made many experiments, and appears to underſtand the ſubject. 
His well written tract is entitled—Aſemeria intorns a i ſeſſuuta due ſaggi diverſi di olio pre- 
fertati a 'a Maefls di Ferdinand: IV. ed efſame critico del antics frautois tis vt a Stabia. An 
* account of ſixty- tuo experiments, made on oil, and preſented to his Majeſty Ferdinand 
« IV. with a critical enquiry concerning the antient oil-preſs diſcovered at Stabia.” 


2 | for 
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for the cages of little animals, that probably were to be fattened. They 
had a lattice door, at top; and, within, ſmall places for food, and 
water, I ſuſpeQ that the antients, like the Italians, fed on the little 
animal which we Germans call fea pigs “: hecauſe they are brought 
over ſea, It is a kind of medium between the rabbit and the rat; and 
has the form and the grunt of the pig. Was this the g/:s of the Ro- 
mans ? 

Furniture of every kind is found in the apartments. It were to be 
wiſhed that their forms were more publicly known. You have ſeen the 
beautiful work, in which engravings ate given of the paintings of Her- 
culaneum. The whole Muſcum ought thus to be engraved: yet how 
great would be the labour, and the length of time it would require ! 
But how few are capable of undertaking ſuch a work! Single figures, 
accompanied by different quotations from the antient writers, would 
make many paſlages intelligible ; which, through the confuſion of 
former commentaries, are continually dark. 

The bronze veſſels of ſacriſice are of great beauty. How noble and 
how ſimple are their forms! How elegant the embellithments, and fre- 
quently how full of meaning! A /c4i/flerninm of bronze, on which 
cuſhions for recumbent deities were placed, which were publicly ex- 
poſed in times of misfortune, and on which food was put, is wrought 
and ornamented with truly antique fimplicity. 

The balance with one ſcale, and the balance with two, were equally 
known to the antients. The weights were ſome of them in the form 
of the heads of the Emperors. This probably was to denote, in a vili- 
ble manner, that they had been examined and proved by the ma- 
giſtracy. 

A ſlender tripod, of bronze, denotes by its elegance the high value 
which the Greeks, as early as the time of Homer, let upon tripous. 

They made their lainps in a thouſand different forms : ſome are very 
elegant, ſome are obſcene, and many are both. It is natural to give u 
form that is flattcring to the eye, to a piece of furniture which is to 


* Guinea pigs, I ſuppoſe. T. 
| aflorc 
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afford light. The unfortunate propenſity to the obſcene was equally 
common among the Greeks and Romans. They had high lights for 
many of their lamps. 

A large collection of ſurgical inſtruments reminded me of thoſe 
which were diſcovered ſome years ago, in a camp, in the North :—A 
prince, who had a lively imagination, endeavoured to make his ſubjects 
believe, though in vain, that they had been brought by the enemy 
againſt them as inſtruments of torture, 

The faſtenings of the doors appeared to me awkward, and their keys 
clumſy. The Italian lockſmiths to this day are unſkilful. 

The dice, like thoſe of the moderns, were marked with points. Like 
the dice of gamblers at preſent, ſome of them were heavier on one ſide 
than on the other. 

The tickets of admiſſion to places in the theatre were of ivory, and 
of various forms. Theſe tickets were called by the Romans eſſere ; 
and, on one of theſe, there was the name of the tragic poet Aſchylus, 
in the Greek character: others of them were numbered. 

They had various vaſes of glaſs, many cut drinking glaſſes, and little 
vials of blue glaſs. This is a proof that they were acquainted with 
different compoſitions of glaſs. Some, of a dark colour, is ſo hard that 
glaſs may be cut with it, as with a diamond. A glaſs urn, for pre- 
ſerving the aſhes of a dead perſon, was included in another of 7erra- 
cotta; and this again was caſed in a third vaſe of lead. Here we ſee 
likewiſe paintings on glaſs, the colours of which are tranſparent. The 
panes of glaſs that were found in the villa at Pompeu are exhibited in 
the Muſeum : they are of very thick glaſs. 

The writing deſks of the antients, which we ſaw, reſembled ours. 
They uſed pens of wood; which, as it appears to me, had no ſlit. 
That they had been preſerved in glaſs drawers was what I could not 
ſufficiently examine. We likewiſe ſaw wafers, and wafer-ſeals, 

How glad ſhould I have been to have taken the forms of antiene 
agricultural inſtruments, for the information of our Voſs! 

The collection of the furniture of the baths is very conſiderable. 

Here 
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Here you ſind a quantity of wetting and drying utenſils, and eloths. 

We ſaw a vaſe, which greatly reſembled our tea- pot: its pleaſing 
form has already been imitated by the Engliſh. 

Another vaſe has the advantage of this, becauſe it cannot eaſily be 
thrown down: it is of bronze. Round a ſmall ſquare hearth, for coals, 
a wall runs, which has four corner towers, that may be opened to admit 
water. Below, on the foremolt wall, is a tube with a ſpout. 

A complete ſet of ornaments, for a modern lady, might be collected 
out of this muſeum : at leaſt for a lady who ſhould be dreſſing for a 
maſquerade. Here ſhe would find bracelets, and necklaces of gold, 
ear- rings of pearl, rings for the fingers, and many more baubles, 

Paint itſelf would not be wanting : pardon me for uling the com- 
mon name, inſtead of the more refined term, rowge : for paint itſelf has 
been preſerved. It was contained in a little box of cryſtal, and has 
perfectly the appearance of the rouge of Paris. My lady here too 
might find large needles, and combs of ivory, with ivory ſpindles, to 
deck her out for the maſquerade. 

A marble buffet might have been miſtaken for a piece of modern 
furniture. 

A kitchen fire place, diſcovered in Herculaneum, has been uſed 
as a model of imitation: under it are ſmall arches, to contain the 
coals ; which take but little room, and can heat many veſſels at once. 
The utenſils of the kitchen are of earth, copper, and braſs. : 

But little armour has been found: the helmets are handſome, em- 
belliſned with figures, but intolerably heavy ; which proves they could 

not have been in common ule. 

A horrid kind of iron fetter, or ſtock, was found. It may be about 
four ells long; and was fo formed that ten priſoners might be chained 
by the leg, each leg ſeparately, by the ſliding of a flender bar. Say 
what we will in defence of the Pagans, they were cruel, 

Various kinds of eatables are yet very cognizable : ſuch as dried figs, 

almonds, 


i 
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almonds, walnuts, beans, lentils, pine nuts, thickened oil, and thick red 
wine: all endeavours to render any of theſe fluid have been vain. þ 

The body of a woman, whoſe ſku!l is preſerved, was found among 
the aſhes. Time, by having conſolidated the aſhes, had evidently occa- 
tioned an impreſſion to be taken of one of her breaſls. She was adorn- 
ed with golden bracelets, and with a necklace of gold. 

Small houſehold Gods, of bronze, are ſome of them of inferior 
workmanſhip. 

Among the gold and copper coins, ſome are very rare. 

Cameos, and intaglios, of precious ſtones were found; and likewiſe 
ſome of glaſs compolition. 

Among the bults of marble and bronze, there is a fine one of the 

firſt Scipio Africanus; which we recognize by the wound on the head, 
and by the reſemblance to thoſe at Rome, 
A drunken Faun, and a Mercury ſeated, both of bronze, are of ſin- 
gular. beauty. "The Faun hes ſhouting on a lion's ſkin, with a barrel 
that ſerves him for a cuſhion. If you cover the under part of the 
countenance, laughter is ſtill evident in his intoxicated eyes: fo that 
thoſe who look mult likewiſe laugh. 

Some of the moſaic works are beautiful; and the two moſt beautiful 
have the name of the artilt Awoxpi) ns Te erage: The work of 
Dioſcurides, of Samos. 

Different {un dials are very rude: a ſingle crooked hook caſts the 
ſhade. The time of the day is not denoted by numbers. One, which is 


very ſmall, has the figure of the hind quarter of a pig; the tail of 


which, inſtead of the hook, calls the ſhiade. 

I have expected the lealt inſtruction from what others have hoped 
the moſt: J mean the books. Ihe manner which has been invented 
of ſeparating the leaves, which were rolled together and ſcorched by 
the aſhes, is very ingenious. You will find the machine that is 
uſed for unrolling them. excellently deſcribed, and drawn, in the 

Travels 
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Travels of Mr. Bartel “. It is wonderful that they ſhould have done 
ſo much as has been done. A manulcript, on the effects of mulic, is 
in preparation, The conjectures on paſſages, where whole words or 
letters are wanting, are to be printed in red ink, and ſubjected to the 
general judgment of the learned. A moral enquiry, concerning virtue 
and vice, will likewiſe be entirely copied. We ſaw two men employed 
at preſent : the one on a work on Rhetoric, by one Philodemus ; and 
the other on an enquiry concerning Political Economy. 

The number of manuſcripts diſcovered is almoſt ſixteen hundred : 
they are burnt black; and, were it not for the tender manner in which 
they are handled, would crumble to athes. The antients rolled their 
manuſcripts ſo that the beginning of the work lay wound up in the mid- 
dle; and the unrolling mult commence with the conclulion : ſo that 
they are obliged at ſirſt to conjecture the contents, and do not learn the 
title of the work till the latter end. The books on which they have 
hitherto been employed are all of them Greek. 

There is a remaining, but in my opinion a well grounded, hope that, 
by the future uncovering ol the buried towns, works may be found, 
which may cither be very little, or perhaps not at all, damaged by the 
alhes. Under a board, beneath a tile thrown down, perhaps, lie 
Alcæus, Sappho, Menander, the loft books of Livy, or ſome of thoſe 
immortal works the names of whole authors are only known by the 
teſtimony of their contemporaries. 

From this divition of the Muſeum, which contains twenty apart- 
ments, we proceeded to another, conſiſting of ſixteen, which are dedi- 
cated to antient paintings. Some of thele paintings have ſuffered very 
much: others are ill tolerably freth. 

Different in their degrees of beauty, they are moſt of them drawn 
with great freedom, and painted with a light animated pencil. Some 
of them are repreſentations of fruit, ſiſh, and birds. Two quails, pick- 


lu Bartels Reiſen. 
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ing the grain from an ear of barley, are painted with all the deception 
of truth. A bad choice of ſubject, a want of ſenſibility, and falſe lineal 
perſpettive, are the defects of the landſcapes; and, if we may judge 
after the proofs theſe pictures afford of aerial perſpective, of this the 
antients appear to have known little or nothing. However, that they 
were not ſo ignorant of lincal perſpective as many have maintained is 
evident, from ſome architeQtural paintings. 

The hiſtorical pictures are in part very beautiful. 

Chiron, the Centaur; inſtructing the youthful Achilles to play on 
the lyre. 

Oreſtes, Pylades, and Iphigenia ; in the temple of Diana, in Tauris. 

Theſeus, in the labyrinth. The handſome youth is repreſented 
after his victory over the Minotaur, which lies extended at his feet. 
Ariadne is with him ; and one of the boys that he has ſaved is kiſſing 
his hand, and another his leg. 

A thoughtful Virgin is all lovelineſs: ſhe is ſuppoſed to be a Sappho. 


She holds a pencil to her lips, with her right hand ; and tablets, in her 
left, 


Telephos, the fon of Hercules and Auge, ſucking the hind by which 
he was fed: becauſe his mother had expoſed him from the fear of her 
father. Hercules, the Goddeſs of victory, Niæn, a Faun, and a very 
noble female figure, which appears to be the Goddets Flora, give the 
picture thoſe charms which reſult from a great and various compoſi- 
tion. At the foot of the figures ſtand an eagle and a lion; probably 
as ſymbols of power, 

Some figures of Centaurs and Nymphs are touched in a free, light, 
and charming manner. 

A delicate chariot, drawn by a parrot, and driven by a graſshopper. 
This piece is ſuppoſed to be a ſatire againſt Nero; who made great pre- 
tenſions to the double celebrity of a melodious ſinger and an expert cha- 


* Pauſan, lib. viii. c. 48 and 54. lib. ix. 31. 
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rioteer. We are told, by Suctonius, that he exerciſed himſelf lying 
on his back, ſupporting a plate of lead on his breaſt, purifying himſelf 
by clyſters and cmetics, and abſtaining from fruits; till his voice, always 
weak and chirping, acquired ſuflicient force for the ſtage ; which he 
actually trod at Neapolis, a Greek city. An carthquake which hap- 
pened did not prevent him from continuing the air he had begun. 
He likewiſe appeared as a chariotcer in the circus at Rome“. How 
excellent is the ſatirical repreſentation of a chirping graſshopper, 
driving the parrot that draws the chariot ! 

A Woman ſelling little Cupids to a young lady; behind whom ſtands 
an old female, who appears to be giving her advice. The woman who 
ſells holds a fluttering Cupid by the wings; and has another encaged in 
a tripod. From this piece a French artiſt has no doubt taken the well 
known idea of his CUP1D-SELLER. 

Four little pictures, which are excellent, were found framed, and 
ſeparate ; not like thoſe that arc painted on the walls. 

A poet compoſing. If I do not miſtake, he holds a thyrſus in his 
hand. A Muſe is ſeated at a table, writing, with a maſk lying by her. 
The thyrſus, as well as the maſk, may denote that it was the dramatic 
Muſe by which he was inſpired : for dramatic pieces were dedicated to 
Bacchus. 

A company of people playing on muſical inſtruments. 

A young woman, ſtanding ; with her treſſes combed by her compa— 
nion : a third is fitting in the ſame chamber, and near her ſtands a 
fourth. They are all handſome, and elegantly attired. 

The above are three of the four pictures I mentioned: the other is 
very much injured, 

The new model of the theatre at Herculaneum is worthy notice; 
for it will afford an excellent idea of the theatres of the antients. I 


mould have willingly ſent you a drawing of it; but this is not permit- 


* Suct. in Vita Neron. c. xx and xxii. 
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ted, of any thing contained in the Muſeum. The curioſity of the 
public is endeavoured to be kept intent on the great work, the publica- 
tion of which is patroniſed by the king. 

All the rarities of this Muſcum, which are ſingular in their kind, are 
intended to be removed by his majeſty's orders into a large building, 
which he has purchaſed of the Univerſity. This building is in the 
city, and called G/: Studi. In fact, this noble collection is too much 
expoſed to the danger of being once more buried by Mount Veſuvius. 


LETTER LXXIV. 


Naples, 31ſt March 1792. 


ENCIIAN TNG as the proſpect of the ſea and the coaſt is, 
the want of ſhady walks in Naples ſtill is ſenſibly felt. The public 
walk on the ſea ſhore, which is about ſeven hundred paces long, affords 
but a ſorry ſhelter againſt the mid-day beams. It is very broad; and, 
on the two fides, there are high bowers of vines, that twine their 
branches round the elm of Ypres : which trees do not ſtand detached, 
but are connected by palings. 

On the ſide which 1s the moſt diſtant from the ſea, there are little 
orange trees, and oleanders ; among beds of flowers, nearer to the ſea, 
there are graſs plats, cut and carved in a wretched taſte ; among which 
little fountains throw out their inſignificant ſtreams, 

I ſeldom viſit this walk, which is called Vila Reale ; and which, 
from its proſpect toward the ſea, its circular and hilly coaſt from Portici 
to Maſſa, with its view of the iſland of Capri, and the Poſilipo, would 
perhaps be the moſt beautiful public walk in Europe, if it were but 
ſhaded by trees that ſhould be ſuffered to grow undiſturbed. The 

| Neapolitans 
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Neapolitans find an excuſe for this defect, which is pointed out to them 
by the frequent complaints of foreigners ; and allege that the growth 
of trees is injured by the ſea air, It ſeems remarkable that this noxious 
quality of the ſea air, at leaſt in ſo great a degree, ſhould exiſt only near 
the city of Naples: however, this appears to be the caſe. Even of the 
two rows of vine bowers of the Villa eue, that which is moſt diſtant 
from the ſca flouriihes much the bell. 

The parade, for the exerciſe of the troops, lies beyond the V7// 
Reale ; and likewiſe on the fea ſhore, From this a road turns ſhort to 
the right, and leads to the grotto of the Poſilipo. On the left the ſea 
ſhore continues; where, every afternoon, the principal Neapolitans 
have their C that is, their carriages proceed backward and forward 
in rows, from which they ſhew themſelves without being able to ſpeak 
to each other; unleſs when a lady orders her coach to ſtop, and the 
polite cavalier alights from his own, and comes to converſe with her 
on the ſtep of her carriage. 

The bulwark on the ſea is broad, is paved with flags of lava like the 
pavement of the whole city, and ſerves as a foot path for paſſengers ; 
to whom, from the number of the coaches and horſes, it is very wel- 
come. 

At the end of the Cyz/9, I was glad to eſcape, through the gateway of 
a large building, from the din of this ſilent aſſembly. This brought 
me immediately on the ſea ſhore; and, from thence, to the volcanic 
rocks of the extended lofty cape, Poſilipo. Tere you enjoy not only 
the ſame proſpeCt as in the I Realc, but you likewite have a full 
view of all Veſuvius, which there was concealed by the houſes, 

At this place you come to a large unfiniſhed palace, which the 
people call the palace of Queen Johanna: probably after the infamous 
Johanna the Second, who lived in the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries. We are told by an inſcription that it was begun in the laſt 
century, and left unfiniſhed, by one Donna Anna Caraffa. 

Since that time, the ſea no doubt mult have intruded farther on the 
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ſhore : for this palace, at preſent, is not only impaſlable by all kinds of 
carriages, but likewiſe at high water by foot paſſengers. I conjeQture 
that this element, in return for the loſs it ſuſtaincd in the eaſt by the 
building of the Molo, during the reign of the late King, has revenged 
itſelf upon the welt ; as it now waſhes the palace walls. Fiſhermen keep 
their boats within the long gate ; and the ſmall ſpace within and with- 
out the gate is rocky and uneven. | 

My walk was ſoon af:erward interrupted by a public priſon. Be- 
tween the palace and the priſon, immediately on the deep ſhore of the 
ſca, the rocks are covered with a kind of white moſs: or more pro- 
perly a kind of immoveable fea weed, on which it is very pleaſant to 
repoſe. This weed has a charming odour, and the ſea is as clear as 
cryſtal. 

L lately ſaw, at a tolerable diſtance, ſome meſhes of a net ſunk in 
the ſea, with the fiſh living and moving in the water. The varieties 
of ſhell iſh, which are thrown up by the ſea, are innumerable ; and 
ſome of them are very excellent. One of the creatures ofteneſt found 
is the echinus marinus ; or ſca urchin. Its ſhell is armed with thin 
long prickles. Horace, in an ode to Canidia, compares the hair of one 
of the handmaids of this horrible ſorcereſs to ſuch a ſea urchin, 


Al expedita Segana, per totam domum 
Spargens avernales aquas, 

Horret capillis ut marinus aſperis 
Lahinus, aut currens aper. 


Ho. Epod. v. 25. 


Now Sagana, round the cell, 
Sprinkled her waters, black from hell : 


* » — 
—— 


Signor Poli, the teacher of the Royal Princes of Naples in Natural Hiſtory, has 
publiſhed an excellent work, called, Tejtacea utriuſque Siciliæ, eorumgue Hiſtoria et Ana- 
tome. This work, not only for external beauty, but chiefly for the noyelty of its diſ- 
coveries, and its enquiries concerning the mode of living of theſe beings, whoſe exiſtence 
does not appear to be ſo limited as has been hitherto imagined, is probably the belt of its 
kind. 


Fierce 
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Fierce as ſea porcupine, or boar, 
In frightſul wreaths, her hair ſhe wore |! 
FRANcts. 


The fleſh of this echinus, or fea urchin, is red; and agreeable to the taſte, 

Moſſes of great variety and beauty grow on the rocks, in and about 
the ſca; and, in theſe moſſes, ſome of which are of a purple colour, 
ſwarms of different little beings are ſeen, 

If you go from the Va Rea on the caſt ſide, and wiſh to continue 
on the ſea ſhore, you muſt long make your way through the noiſy 
crowd of this populous city, before you arrive at the open tield beyond 
the Magdalen bridge, over the river Sebetho. The Ce is held on this 
ſide every Friday, during Lent. Along the city and as far as the 
bridge, the Neapolitans here diſplay themſelves, in their fine carriages, 
with all their pomp ; and are frequently drawn by eight horſes. On 
the common C, which is on the quay called Chaia on the welt ſide 
of the city, they harneſs only two horles to their carriages. The fruit- 
ful fields that lie between Mount Veſuvius and Capua, which are co- 
vered with grain, trees, and vineyards, are ſeen to the left from the 
Magdalen bridge. Virgil, wiſhing to deſcribe a very fruitful country, 
thus ſpeaks: 


Illu tibi Letis intexet vitibus ulmer, 

Ilia ferax alte eft, illam experiere colend» 
Et facilem pecors et patientem vameris undi. 
Talem dives arat Capua, et wvicina Veſe vo 


Ora jugo — _ 


V1RG. Georg. li. 221, 


— whoſe mold is clean, 
Well cloth'd with cheerful graſs, and evergreen, 
Is good for olives, and aſpiring vines, 
Embracing huſband elms in ain'rous twines 
Is fit for feeding cattle, fit to ſow, 
Ard equal to the paſture and the plough. 
Such is the ſoil of fat Campanian fields, 
Such large increaſe the land that joins Veſuvius yields. 

DRYDEN, v. 299. 


Near 
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Near the city, on both ſides, are kitchen gardens; the fertility of 
which is enlivening : but you find no trees among them. Theſe Far- 
dens arc watered by a kind of mills, the water for which is ſupplicd 
by the royal reſervoirs at Portici ; and, for the permiſſion to ute this 
water, the proprietors of the land are obliged to pay a heavy tax. 

Volatile and light hearted as theſe people are, and addicted to the 
purſuit of pleaſure, they nevertheleſs cultivate their fruitful fields with 
great induſtry, The foil of the city is not thrown away: for the 
huſbandmen very carefully gather it, and carry it away on loaded 
afles. The lands are kept as free from weeds as in other countries. 
That many of the country people are poor I aſcribe, in part, to the bad 
regulations here: among which I include the tax paid for watering 
their grounds: and, in part, to the ſmall number of landholders; who 
let out ſmall portions of their eſtates for a few years to farmers, vinc- 
yard keepers, or gardeners. The compact is made by public auction; 
and it frequently happens that the higheſt bidder, with all his indutry, 
is a ruined man. It is not ſo much the want of freedom, as has to 
often been aſſirmed, as the want of more land proprietors, that princi- 
pally oppreſles the greateſt part of the country people. 

Yeſterday, in order to viſit ſome ſhady places, we went through the 
Poſilipo grotto, along the road toward Pozzuoli ; and already, on the 
234d of March, we repoſed.in flowery meadows, under green poplars, 
on the banks of the lake Agnano! Yeſterday, we already ſaw the 
young buddings of the walnut tree ! Whole fields are ſowed with a kind 


of treloil ; which the Italians call pra/s. The ear of this graſs, trifo- 


lium, fpica ob!ynga, rubra *, is long, with a vivid red flower; and is 
perhaps more ornamental to meadows than any other. This trefoil is 
here preferred to every other kind of paſturage. It is already mowed 
for the firlt ime. Our red, white, and yellow, trefoils are likewiſe very 
common here: though the yellow tretoll is much larger here than in 
our country. The high red trefoil, like the others, here grows wild. 


Dietrich. P/linzenreich, 0730, 2 th, 7. 892. 
In 
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In dry ſoils, the plant does not grow to a great height ; but near the 
earth: like the melilatut, with its yellow flower, the figure of which it 
much reſembles : with this difference that the rate blows with a kind 
of ear; otherwiſe you might be inclined to call it the red elilatus. 

 veſterday ſaw ſweet peas (or vetches) cut, that were as high as my 
breaſt ; they principally ſerve as fodder for cows. 

The wheat in theſe countries has broad leaves; and horſes here, as 
in many parts of Germany, are turned to paſture in it, to prevent its 
too luxurious growth. For the ſams reaſon, ſheep are ſuſſered to crop 
its firſt ſhoots. 

Flax is now covered with large buds. 

There are fruit trees over all theſe fields: the mulberry already is 
loaded with buds; and the apricot, peach, and plum, are now in 
bloom: nay more, nature not only is early in bloom but long ſo con- 
tinues to be. 

Orange and lemon trees are ſtill covered with fruit: although they 
have been plucked through the whole winter. Here you ſee the ripe 
fruit ; and, at a little diſtance, the odoriferous flower. 

The air is aromatic, and the ſweetneſs of ſpring now equals ours in 
the month of May ; which with us is frequently even then repulſed, 
and ſuddenly checked, like the tender careſſes of a kind wife, by our 
rude climate. 

Among the flowers of the field which I never ſaw before, I found 
the lovely red cyc/amen : likewiſe the yellow, and the red and yellow 
cerinthe or honey-ſuckle : which alſo blows wild in winter. 

How many flowers might here be enumerated ! and, while wander- 
ing in this garden of God, how often do I regret my ignorance of Bo- 
tany ! I forget no kind of flower, or of tree, that I have once ſeen; and 
| ſhould lels regret the ignorance of their names, did it not prevent mc 
from communicating much of my pleaſure to you, 

Oh communication, what enchantment is thine ; fince thou canſt 
give life to the dead letter of a nomenclature ! 

VorL. II. 5 LET. 
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LETTER LXXV. 


Naples, 5th April 1792. 


J. and my wife, on the firſt of the month, made a ſhort jour- 
ney to Averſa. When we travelled from Rome, we made a circuit to 
viſit the amphitheatre of ancient Capua, and the aqueduct of Caſerta, 
and did not pats through Averſa; though it lies on the great high 
road, in a fruitful country, and pleaſantly fituated among arable lands, 
gardens, and vineyards. 

This very ancient town was founded by the O/z; who called it 
Atella. The people were famous for their dramatic productions, 
which early afforded ſuch great pleaſure to the youth of Rome, that 
they performed the comedies called Fabule Atcllane, themſelves, for 
their private diverſion : nor would they ſuffer them to be degraded 
by the aQting of the common players. According to the teſtimony 
of Livy, when theſe pieces afterward came to be performed like 
others by the actors, thoſe who acted them enjoyed a degree of re- 
ſpe, which was denied to the ordinary comedians“. The latter 
were exempted from the tribes, and from military ſervice : but not the 
former. In later times, the drama of the Atellan degencrated ſo much 
that even Tiberius accuſed them of licentiouſneſs in the Senate; and 
a decree was paſſed by which they were prohibited in Italy f. 

Atellu was deſtroyed by the Barbarians, who overran theſe countries.“ 
It was rebuilt by the Normans; and Guiſcard their Duke, by whom it 
was conſiderably enlarged, gave it the name of Averſa: becauſe it was 
erected as a bulwark againſt Naples. 

It was once more laid in ruins by Charles of Anjou: but was ſoon 
atiervward once again rebuilt, 


® Liv. vii. 2. + Tac. Annal, iv. 14. 
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Here, as is general in the province of Terra di Lavoro, many people 
live by the culture of gardens: for which they pay high rents to the 
ground landlord. We went into one of theſe gardens ; which was 
about two hundred and fiſty paces long, and two hundred broad, and 
in which there was a ſmall houſe, inhabited by a young married couple, 
whoſe whole wealth conſiſted of an aſs. The yearly rent of theſe good 
people, for this garden, was a hundred and twenty-five Neapolitan 
ducats; or about a hundred and thirty-four rix dollars, at the rate of 
ſive rix dollars to a piſtole. 

The garden was full of vegetables, and fruit trees, that were then 
in full bloom. Nothing but the pears and fennel, which is a pleaſant 
vegetable and eaten raw, are brought to Naples“; the reſt of the pro- 
duce of the garden is fold in Averſa. 

As the land in this country is fruitful through the whole year, a gar- 
den like this employs many day labourers, Make an eſtimate of wages, 
of the maintenance of the tenants, and of the rent they pay to the 
ground landlord, and you will be ſurpriſed at the gains that proceed 
from a garden, which is two leagues and a half diſtant from the Metro- 
polis. The gardens in the vicinity of Naples mult be till more pro— 
ductive. The road that leads from Portici to the city is always full of 
aſſes; which are loaded with the fruits of the garden as they go, and 
with manure as they return. I ſaw to-day numberleſs men going 
to market, with baſkets full of flowers. 

Three hundred and ten Neapolitan ducats are paid to the King, by 
a herdſman, who keeps from ſeventeen to twenty cows, for permiſſion 
to graze on the charming banks of the lake of Agnano; and, when the 
air begins to be unhealthy there, on ſome other royal paſture. 

Let us return for a moment to the gardens of Averſa, where my 
wife ſat for ſome hours, till the approach of twilight, among verdure, 
flowers, and fruits, ſuch as are the produce of ſpring in Italy. We did 


The text reads, “ Fenchel, ein angenehmes gemiſe : I ſuſpect that PFenchel-apyel, 
which is a ſpecics of apple, is underſtood. T. 
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not return till it was late; and, in the forenoon of the next day, ſhe 
was delivered of my little Sibylla as eaſily as a Neapolitan. 

This morning, Erneſt, I, and Nicolovius, took a boat, and went to 
the iſland of Niſida; which is ſeparated from the point of Poſilipo by a 
ſmall ſound. This iſland is a tolerably high and very fruitful hill. 
The olive 1s the principal ſupport of the inhabitants : though they 
likewiſe grow flowers, and vegetables. Pliny informs us that the an— 
cients eſteemed the wild aſparagus of this iſland as the beſt. I alſo 
met with much wild aſparagus, in the parts near Pozzuoli. The fen- 
nel, in great quantities, grows wild in Niſida : as do many of our gar- 
den flowers. We found the beautiful Iris already in bloom ; which 
Vols ſuppoſes to be the Hyacinthus of the ancients, We likewiſe met 
with wild vines. 

Rabbits here are in ſuch great numbers as to be injurious to the in— 
habitants. 

A ſepulchral lamp was found here, in the grave of a Roman. We 
arc told it burnt, and that the light was clear, in a glaſs vial, which was 
hermetically ſcaled; and that it was extinguiſhed the moment the 
glaſs was broken. 

The Greeks named this iſland Nye, Nygw, or little iſland. The 
whole bay of Naples, and a part of the bay of Gaeta, may be ſeen from 
its top. Brutus remained here for fome time after the death of Cæſar, 
and was viſited by Cicero“. 


* Cic. ad Attic, xvi. epiſt, 1. 
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LETTER LXXVI. 
Naples, 9th April 1792. 


Tins day, I went to Nola, which is ſituated about two long 
German miles to the north of Naples, and met with a very fertile and 
well cultivated country; ſuch as is found through all the Terra di 
Lavoro. Vegetables and corn grow intermingled ; and the held vine 
winds itſelf round the poplar, and the mulberry tree. This laſt tree 
is remarkably large, near Nola. The ſituation of this little town 1s de- 
lighrful ; eſpecially at preſent, amid the tender buds of ſpring. 

It is melancholy to meet with ſo few birds in Italy: the reaſon is ſo 
many of them are ſhot. Each man is ready with his gun: even the 
day labourer has his loaded fowling piece, ſtanding againſt a tree. In 
the market-place in Rome, we frequently ſee the goldſinch, and other 
ſinging birds, which are purchaſed in great quantities to eat. 

About half a German mile from Naples, on the road to Nola, are the 
ruins of the palace Poggio Reale ; or King's Hill ; which was inha- 
bited by Queen Johanna the Second. She is accuſed of having con— 
trived a trap- fall, in this palace. The ſtory is that, when the was weary 
of her lovers, ſhe plunged them by this means into the water ; and 
thus this cruel, treacherous, and voluptuous, Queen endeavoured at 
once to bury the ſhame and the remembrance of guilt in this gulph. 

Fountains are met with on both ſides of the way, between this caſtle 
and Naples. The high road, like moſt of thoſe that J have travelled in 
Italy, is very good. On this fide of the Alps, you have never any turn- 
pikes to pay; as you ſo frequently have in Germany, and in the 
northern parts of our country; and not ſeldom for roads that are al- 
moſt impaſſable. 

The rye near Nola is high in ear. This kind of grain is ſcarce in 
Italy: it was probably firſt introduced by the Emperor Charles the 

3 _ FVitth, 
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Fifth. It is called grano Germans ; or German corn; and the people 
here, as in France, mix the flower of rye and the flower of wheat. 

Cluverius proves“, from a paſſage in Velleius Paterculus, that the 
town ot Nola is of elder date by cight-and-forty years than Rome; and 
that it was founded eight hundred and one years before the birth of 
Chriſt, and, according to the fame Velleius, by the Etrurians. 

Others fay it was founded by the Greeks; from Chalcis in Eubcea, 
Some {carce coins of this town bear Greek inſcriptions ; and theſe coins 
and the multitude of Grecian vaſes, which are found here, equally de- 
note that it has been inhabited by Greeks. It is only from error that 
the epithet of Etruſcan vaſes has bcen given to vellels, which were 
ſeldom found in Etruria, but principally in the ſepulchres of Grecia 
Magna and Sicilia. 

I ſaw a famous collection of theſe vaſes, which was made by Don 
Picdro Virenzio. Except that of Sir William Hamilton in Naples, it 
is the fineſt collection poſſeſſed by any private perſon. 

The vaſes found in Nola are eſteemed to be the moſt beautiful in 
Italy: though thote of Sicily are thought preferable. The Romans 
placed ſome value on thele vaſes in the time of Cœſar. Suctonius in- 
forms us + that, fome months before the death of C:zſar, a Romiſh co- 
lony, which had been ſent to Capua, deſtroyed ſeveral tombs in order 
to build country houſes : which work, ſays the hiſtorian, they per- 
formed the more diligently becauſe they found ſome vales of ancient 
workmanſhip. _ 

In the collection of Don Piedro Virenzio, I ſaw a particular kind of 
earthen urn, which was entircly in the form of a ſaddle. The corps 
had been laid in the hollow, probably to denote that it was the body of 
a valiant warrior, The horte-tamer iTTo{au; and the horſe-· driver 
ir r u, Are common epithets tor heroes, among the Greek poets, 
and particularly Homer, 

This town is frequently mentioned, in the Hiſtory of the Second 


* Clay, Ital. Ant. + Suet. in Vita Jalii, cap. 18. 
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Punic War. It was allied to the Romans: and, after the battle of 
Cane, the Senate and principal perlons of Nola remained faithful to 
their allies : but the people inclined to the Carthagiuians*, However 
there were not wanting ſome of the chicts, who cherithed the pride and 
the hope of being the allies of Haniibal, Among thele was a cou- 
rageous knight, Lucius Bantius by name, who after the battle of Can- 
na: was found by Hannibal under heavs of flun. The great general, 
who left no means unemployed that might induce the people of Italy 
to deſert the Romaas, cauſed him to be carefully attended, and not only 
ſuffered him to depart without ranſom, but gave him preſents. From 
this time Bantius became devoted to Hannibal, and endeavourec io 
excite his fellow citizens to revolt. 

Marcellus was informed of, though he did not appear to remark, the 
intentions of the youth; and, calling him to him, {poke in this friendly 
manner : 

alt appears that many of your townſmen are unjuſt to you; for no 
« perſon of Nola has related to me your noble warlike deeds : but it 
« was not poſlible to conceal from me the valour of a man who has 
« fought in the Roman army. From many of your fellow warriors 
have | heard what kind of man you are; and how frequent and emi— 
« nent have been the dangers you have incurred, for the lafety and 
& dignity of the Roman people: how, bleeding and exhauſted, you 
« were almoſt cruſhed to death under heaps of arms, horſes, and men. 
Continue worthy of yourſelf, The praiſe and the recompenſe due 
to valour ſhall be heftowed by me; and you ſhall be taught that the 
e oftener you are with me the greater thall be the rewards and the 
„ honours that you ſhall ſhare.” 

Marcellus accompanied theſe kind words with a preſent in money, 
and a tine horſe; and likewiſe ordered the lictors to admit him, when- 
cver he ſhould pay him a viſit. 


® Liv. xxiii. c. 14, 16. 
From 
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From this time, Rome had no friend more ſerviceable, or more faith- 
ful, than Bantius. 

Soon afterward, the Romans and Carthaginians came to a battle, be- 
fore the gates of this town ; ia which Marcellus obtained a conſiderable 
advantage. 

Aſter the victory, the Romans entered the town, ſhut all the gates, 
placed watch guards, held tribunals, and decapitated above ſeventy of 
the citizens ; who were convicted of having entered into a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with Hannibal, 

How unfortunate were theſe times, the falſe glory of which is ſo 
dazzling! Marcellus was by nature a benevolent man : but here he 
acted in conformity to the manners of his age. The Grecian and Ro. 
man hiſtories are full of till greater miſeries, inflicted on places over 
which a victorious General has fat as judge, armed with the ſangui- 
nary axe. We ſhudder while we read, in Thucydides, how, in the Pelo- 
ponneſian war, in which this hiſtorian took part as a General, the 
burghers of the Greek cities, that were democratically inclined, were 
perſecuted by the Spartans ; and thoſe that favoured Oligarchy by the 
Athenians. 

The number of Grecks that were publicly ſold as ſlaves, by Paulus 
Amilius, who like Marcellus was one of the moſt benevolent of the 
Romans, was prodigious“. 

A year aſter this firſt advantage over Hannibal, Marcellus again van- 
quiſhed him, before the gates of Nola, in a greater battle f; in which 
the fortune of war began to change, More than five thouſand Cartha- 
ginians remained on the field, ſix hundred were made priſoners, and 
this deciſive victory did not coſt the Romans a thouſand men. 

Auguſtus died in Nola ; and, it I do not miſtake, Agcippa, two years 
before him, expired there. He was a great man, and was worthy of 
a better age. However he merits our eſteem, for having leſſened the 


* Plut, Life of Æm. + Liv. xxiii. c. 44. 
| misſortunes 
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mis{ortunes of his time. He was a man of a noble mind, and not 
only the friend of Auguſtus but the friend of freedom. Rome was 
principally indchted to him, and to the worthy Valerius Nleſſala, the 
friend of Brutus, for the change that was produced in Auguſtus ; Who, 
from a blood thirſty tvrant, became a wiſe ruler. 

When Auguſtus conceived, or rather pretended to conceive, the 
thought of reſtoring the antient freedom of the republic, Agrippa ad- 
viled him to purſue this plan: but Mzcenas, a man neither poſletled 
of his wiſdom nor his virtue, adviſed the contrary. Yet was Nlæcenas 
in the right. Political chimeras are innumerable : but the moſt chi- 
merical of all is the project of imagining that a people, deeply ſunk in 
degeneracy, are capable of recovering the ancient grandeur of freedom. 
Who totles the bird into the air after his wings are clipped ? So far 
trom reſtoring it to the power of flight, it will but diſable it more. 

It is rather generally believed that bells were firſt invented in Nola; 
and it is true that the Latin name for a bell is nw9/a. Thoſe however 
place the period of diſcovery too late that aſcribe it to Saint Paulinus, 
who was Biſhop of Nola in the fifth century. He might probably in- 
troduce the uſe of them in churches. Large and ſmall bells were well 
known to the ancients. Of the latter, in the Muſeum of Portici, I have 
teen ſuch as are now uſed in mountainous diſtricts, to hang round the 
necks of cattle, goats, and theep. Mention is made of bells by the 
Greek and Roman writers; and, among others, by Xſchylus, and 
Ariſtophanes : and Aſchylus lived a thouſand years before Paulinus. 
The Romans may probably enough have procured their firſt bells from 
Nola, and therefore may have named them after the town : or it is 
not improbable that the bells of Nola were diſtinguiſhable by the clear- 
nels of the found they gave. 
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LETTER LXXVII. 


Naples, 19th April 1792. 

ON the 14th, Nicolovivs, Erneſt, and myſelf, went on board 

a ſclucca manned by eight ſeamen. The weather was fine, but the 

wind was contrary ; and we were three hours and a half in rowing to 

the iſland of Procida. We paſſed near the Poſilipo, leaving Niſida on 
the right, and failed immediately under the promontory of Miſenum. 

Like all the iſſands of theſe parts, Procida has a high and in general 
a rocky ſhore. We landed at the little town of Procida, which we 
found ſwarming with people and traders. Tolerably large veſſels are 
built here; and the port is in greater activity than might have been 
expected, from ſo ſmall a place. 

The iſlands of Procida and Iſchia were peopled by the Greeks of 
Chalcis, and Eretria: two towns of the iſland of Eubœa, now Negro- 
ponte. Its name, Procida, or Procia, is either derived from the word 
Tpwgnrz, the projecting, or Tg-1.z, the projected. It was the opi- 
nion of ancient writers that it had once been united with Iſchia; which 
they likewiſe called Pithecnſa, Aneria, and Inarime ; and that they 
had been ſeparated from each other by an earthquake. 

This iſland formerly belonged to John of Procida, who lived in the 
thirteenth century; and who, after he had ſtirred up Spain and Con— 
ſtantinople, againſt Charles of Anjou, was the author of the famous 
conſpiracy againſt the French, in Sicily : the meaſurcs of which were 
taken with ſo much precaution, entered into with ſuch wonderful ſe— 
crecy, and executed with ſuch unheard of boldneſs. The bell which, 
on the third day of Faſter, in the year 1282, called the people to veſ- 
pers was the ſignal, throuvh the whole iſland, for the murder of the 
French; whole paſt exceſſes could afford no excuſe either for maſſacre, 
or for undiſtinguiſhing and univerſal vengeance, The only man that 
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eſcaped aſſaſſination, and whoſe virtue well merited the diſtinction, 


was William of Porcelets“. 
Juſt as we landed, we perceived a man on an aſs, in the middle of 


the market place. His habit and appearance we thought comic : they 
reminded us of the gentlemen bachelors with whom Le Sage, in Gil 
Blas, and his much greater maſter, Cervantes, in Don Quixote, had 
brought us acquainted. Under a veil, which to us had ſomething of 
the ridiculous, traits of the nobleſt benevolence were diſcoverable. The 
people in numbers crowded round him; while he diſtributed alms to 
the poor, converſed with them, and appeared accuſtomed to beſtow 
upon them nobler gifts: thoſe of council and remonſtrance. 

We went up to the royal caſtle, which 1s lituated high above the 
town, and which poſſeſſes a ſimple pleaſant garden; where the King, 
that he may enjoy the country ſports, has cover for pheaſants. Theſe 
birds already are in brood : though I have ſeen finer in many parts of 
Germany, and particularly in Bohemia, 

The pheaſants fly over the whole iſland ; which has given occaſion 
to a rigorous and unjuſt law, by which the inhabitants are forbidden 
to keep cats: and rats and mice are ſo numerous that the very children 
in the cradle are not ſafe. The afflicted people tent deputies to the 
King, and humbly petitioned for the repeal of this law. Dogs like— 
wiſe are now prohibited in the iſland. | 

This little country is a garden ; fertile in fruits and vegetables, and 
exceedingly populous. In the afternoon, we went to the other ſide of 
the iſland, and waited for our felucca in a ſmall bay, between high pro- 
montorics. The ſteep ſhores here conſiſt of the 7/us, t/a, or ſand 
ſtone, are exceedingly forked, craggy, and hollow, and every where 
diicover, along the ſtrand, tokens of fiery waves, appearances of its 
volcanic origin, and ſuch as confirm the opinion of the ancients, that 
Procida and Iſchia were once the fame iſland. 

Some roads, and the ſtrœets of the little town, are paved with lava, 


See a note to Letter Ixi. vol. i. p. 47% F. 
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Procida is a long, German mile in circumference. Between the pro- 
montory of St. Margaret in Procida, and the ifland of Iſchia, though 
much the neareſt to Procida, the high little iſ]Jand of Vivara is ſituated; 
which, though uninhabited, is cultivated by the people of Procida. The 
King has a hunting ſeat here, for the chace of the hare. 

The largeſt and moſt beautiful of theſe iſlands is Iſchia; which at 
firſt has a gentle and then a ſteep aſcent, to the ſummit of the lofty and 
the formerly volcanic mountain, Epomeus. It is feen to a great 
diſtance ; while its fantaſtic forms charm and diverſify the proſpect: 
ſo that it appears to be the centre of the ſurrounding paradiſe ; the 
iſlands and ſhores of which ſeem to decorate and do it homage. 

A high rock riſes in the ſea toward Procida ; which is embelliſhed 
with a little town, and many trees, and in which the Bithop of Iſchia 
reſides. On the top of the rock a ſtrong fortreſs is built, in which a 
garriſon is ſtationed, and from which fortrels the rock is called Caſtello 
4" Iſchia. The rock is connected with the ifland by a long bridge ; 
which aids in forming the haven of the lively Borgo 4” /chia, or ſuburbs 
of Iſchia, that are built on the iſland, and ſo called after the ſmall town 
on the rock. The Borgo d' Iſchia is well built, and ſtands immediately 
on the ſea ſhore. 

We arrived early enough to ſee the ſun go down over the Lago del 
Re : or King's lake, Here there are warm baths, which are viſited by 
the principal people of Naples. Conveniencics are wanting to this 
place : the houſes are few, and ſmall, and the bathers muſt bring their 
own bathing veſſels. The warm ſpring runs into the lake; which 
contains ſalt water, and is connected with the ſea, by a canal. 

The canal is provided with floodgates ; the openingof which into this 
little lake, that reſembles the Lucrine lake in its form, ſupplies it from 
time to time with freſh ſea water, and quantities of large fiſh. The 
King amuſes himſelf occaſionally at this fiſhery, 

There is a broad bed of lava near this lake, which in the year 1301 
guſhed out of the foot of Epomcus. Although five centuries have 
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elapſed ſince the laſt eruption from the mountain, the face of the lava 
is almoſt entirely barren; being thinly ſcattered with mauerpfefer *, 
and graſs. The lava emitted by Mount Veſuvius, in the year 1767, 
is already more covered with vegetation : fo different is one kind of 
lava from another, and thus obſcure are theſe annals of nature, when 
their dates are unknown to hiſtory, The remembrance of the deſo- 
lating fire ſtill lives among the iſlanders: the country people relate 
that it deſtroyed a little town. 

lhe Greek inhabitants were early terrified by theſe dreadful pheno- 
mena ; and, forfaking the iſland, ſettled on the continent, where they 
built the town of Cum. A repoſe of five hundred years appears to 
afford an aſſurance of ſafety, to the people of Iſchia; who now enjoy 
the advantage of vol-anic countries, healing baths, and extraordinary 
fertility, without the de of future deſtruction, 

On the 15th, we ſet ont carly, mounted on aſſes, and rode firſt to 
Caſumiccia, the place where the warm ſprings are: though there are 
more warm ſprings in the iſland, and of various medicinal qualities. 
There is a large building in Cofamiccia, the name of which is Monte di 
Miſericordia, where ſix hundred poor patients are annually relieved, 
bathed, taken care of, and fed, for a fortnight each, from a fund of lega- 
cies and preſents, that have been beſtowed by private perſons. The build- 
ing is large and well conſtructed; and the court is ſhaded by high mul- 
berry trees. The neceſiities of the poor are but too frequently ne- 
vleed : here the caſe is otherwiſe. The neceſſaries provided for the 
baths of the poor are very much better than thoſe of the baths of the 
rich at the /.:g0 del Re. 

We again mounted our aſſes, and rode to Lacco: a little town which 
is poſſeſſed of a port, in which there is a rock, that riſes out of the 
waves, in the form of a muſhroom. Round the ſtalk of the muſhroom 


there are large ſtones lying ; to which, inſtead of riding at anchor, the 
vellels are ticd with ropes. | 


* Literally, wall pepper. I cannot diſcover what plant is meant. T. 
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We ſpent our noon in Faria d [chia; which conteſts the honour of 
being the chief place of the iſland with the Caſfella d I/chia. Furia is 
ſituated on the welt fide of Iſchia, on a cape. 

All the places that they call towns are built on the ſea ſhore; 
along which we ſometimes rode, and ſometimes left it to paſs through 
blooming valleys, or over hills, from the tops of which we could again 
ſee the coaſt. The iſland is charming in the higheſt degree. Here a 
far projecting rock is connected with the land by a ſlender cape ; and 
there detached cliffs tower above the waves. Each form ſeems caſt 
with a bold yet playful hand; and every moment affords a various 
proſpect. Theſe heights are planted with vineyards, after the manner 
of the Germans. In every valley, the ſucculent vine entwines itſelf 
round the ſlender poplar, or caſts its arms over the Knotty mulberry 
tree, and luxuriantly ſprouts from ſtem to ſtem. Among them the 
pulpy fig profuſely grows ; and large plum and cherry trees are now 
in full bloom. With the aromatic ſweets of the flowering orange and 
citron, the delighttul odour of the pear intermingles, or the beautiful 
red bud of the apple tree. Fruit of the ſize of a cherry already is ſeen, 
on the large apricot tree ; and the peach, like the reſt, is in bloom, 
The orange and lemon trees were {till heavily loaded, among the deep 
cliffs, with ripe fruit: while, as we turned, trees of the very ſame kind, 
growing on the ſunny hills, regaled us with the odour of their white 
flowery branches. 

Different beauties will ſoon embelliſh the iſland : for ſoon the pome- 
granate will begin to blow, then the oleander, and, which is here 
equally common, the aloe: the prickly plants of which ſerve as 
hedges, or grow wild in company with the Indian fig, that rears its 
branches among the craggy rocks. 

Never before did I behold ſuch varieties of bloom! Never before 
was I regaled with the aromatic ſweets of ſo many rich ſhrubs ! Nume- 
rous flowers ſpring up, in this fortunate climate, which are rarely ſeen 
by us, or of which we only have a tranſitory glimpſe : flowers and 

plants 
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plants that here are nouriſhed in the boſom of a mild mother, and be- 
friended by beams that animate but do not ſcorch ; ſoftened as they 
are by the purenels of the air, and the cooling breezes of the lea, 
through which they paſs; and protected as the fruits and flowers are, 
in ſhady valleys and among deep rocky cliffs, by the fprings and rills 
of which they are watered. Even the wild red ranunculus, which 1s 
ſeen blowing through the whole winter in Rome, among the ruins of 
antiquity, is ſtill here in blow ; and ſtill the late primrole, and the 
violet, are budding in company with the early role. 

Some few ſmall fields only of this iſland are allotted to grain: the 
ſoil is employed to greater advantage in the cultivation of vegetables, 
The inhabitants of this incredibly populous little iſland have ſcarcely 
any meadow land. The profitable aſs relieves them from the neceſſity 
of breeding horſes ; and the abſence of the cow 1s ſupplied by the goat, 
which animal finds on the luxuriant aromatic cliffs paſture that gives 
the milk an excellent taſte. The ſheep feeds in company with the 
goat. Of ducks and geeſe, of which there are few through all Italy, 
| ſaw none in lchia. 

In ſome places, freſh water is ſcarce ; and the rain is collected in ciſ- 
terns, the water of which is eſteemed in proportion to its age, as it con— 
tinually hecomes more pure. If I do not miſtake, it was in Furia, at leaſt 
in one of the towns, that they recommended water which was three 
years old, as we ſhould recommend wine for its age : nor were they miſ- 
taken, for the water was excellent. 1 heir wine would be equally good, 
were it equally long kept. It reſembles, in colour, the dark madcira ; 
of that kind which has a caſt of red. 

From complailance rather than from curioſity, we ſuffered our land— 
lord to take us to a chapel, of the magniſicence of which he loudly 
vaunted. It was in truth rather rich than beautiful, and wholly 
incruſted with yellow variegated marble. There is a beautiful ſta— 
tue, of white marble, in the lacriſty, of Religion, delicately veiled. 
Her charming countenance is known at the firſt glance; and the decep- 
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tion of art is ſo great that the ſpeCtator is almoſt tempted to lift up the 


veil, At the bottom is inſcribed Neligis pura et immacniata : Pure 
religion and undefilted *. There is a well executed batly rehevo, on 
the pedeſtal ; which repreſents the leading of Eleazer to death, becauſe 
he refuſed to diſobey the command of God +. The devout old man is 
exhorting the Jews, by whom he is ſurrounded. This beautiful ſtatue 
is the work of Giuſeppe Sanmartino; a ſculptor of Naples, who is {till 
living, and by whom I have ſeen ſeveral excellent pertormances in one 
of the churches of Naples, 

The pictures of this chapel are vile, except a John the Baptiſt, by 
Vaccari, of Naples; which had been preſented to the owner of the cha- 
pel, by Sir William Hamilton. 

We were intending to depart, when our guide inſiſted that we ſhould 
go with him into a chamber, belonging to the chapel. Adefſo vi fars 
veder un' altra galanteria : 1 will now ſhew you another mark of kind- 
neſs, ſaid he. We followed him, and ſaw the owner of the family 
chapel, whoſe name is Don Pietro Reyine, and who likewiſe performed 
the office of prieſt. He was in bed indiſpoſed of a cold, was a handſome 
old man with a mild countenance, and gave us a friendly reception. 
| aſked him whether he would not do well to vilit the baths of the 
iſland ; and he anſwered, with the pride of a good conſtitution, which 
well becomes an aged perſon, © I never take any remedy.” 

While we were converling with him, the attendants opened a ſhrine; 
which was partly in the bed chamber, and partly in another room, and 
the riches of which were uncommonly great, for a private chapel, 
Among other valuable works in the noble metals, part of which were 
ornamented with precious ſtones, it contained three buſts of maſſy ſilver, 
as large as life. 

The old gentleman took great pleaſure in diſplaying all this wealth, 
Some calm reflections, introduced by our converſation on the beautiful 
ſtatue of Religion, deprived him of this childiſh gratification ; but made 
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him capable of one much greater: © Pure religion and undefiled before 
« God and the Father is this: to viſit the fatherleſs and the widows in 
« their affliction, and to keep himſelf unſpotted from the world “.“ 

I afterward learned that he gave much away in alms: but does a de- 
light in gold and precious ſtones, even though conſecrated to the church, 
coincide with the ideas of pure religion and undetiled ; ſuch as the 
great apoſtle recommends ? 

was informed that the produce of his wines enabled him to incur 
theſe great expences. 

We were deſirous of riding over the hill Epomenus ; which, in the 
Italian language, is called Epomeos. The name given it by the people 
of Iſchia is Monte di Santo Nicolo : after a monaſtery, that is built upon 
it: which, abbreviated in the Neapolitan dialect, is pronounced Mon 
San Nico ; likewiſe frequently San Nico. Our guides, proud of the 
beauties of their country, offered to take us a pleaſant circuit, 

At firſt, we rode among garden walls, that were overarched by the 
branches of fruit trees in full bloom. At one moment we had an 
open proſpec toward the land and fea; and at another rode up ſteep 
aſcents, which were ſo narrow and high that we could pluck the bloſ- 
ſoms from the trees, on every ſide, from the backs of our aſſes. We 
were obliged to be careful of our Knees between the rocks, becauſe 
the aſſes were with equal difficulty driven, held back, or guided. 
The path frequently lay on the brink of deep cliffs; all of which, like 
the heights, were planted with fruit trees ; and over high and buſhy 
rocks, where we ſaw dreadful gulphs immediately by our fide. The 
windings of theſe paths often ſuddenly led to ſteep places, that were 
ſo ſmall as not to appear capable of being paſſed; and the rider is 
obliged entirely to commit himſelf to his aſs. 

Extenſive proſpects frequently opened upon us. We ſaw the tower 
of San Angels lying as it were at our feet. This tower is built on a 
high rock, that projeds far into the ſea; and is connected with the 
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iſſand by a low cape. We were long before we had attained any con- 
ſiderable height, becauſe we frequently again went down ſteep declivi- 
ties: but now we almoſt continually aſcended dreadful paths, that lay 
between high walls of the tufa, or ſand ſtone, of which the mountain 
conſiſts. We met with ſportſmen, who were hunting the quail ; and 


who barefooted, that they might not flip, ſprang light as the goat over 


the poliſhed tufa. The dogs bring the birds that arc ſhot out of ca- 
verns, which are inipaſſable even to theſe huntſmen. 

The upper part of the mountain is rough, but {lill not deſtitute of 
ſhrubs and trees; among which the ſheep and goats wander. The 
more dry and high the foil is the more powerful is the aromatic odour 
of vegetation. 

About four hours and a half after we had left Furia, we came to 
the hermitage on the top of the mountain ; which is inhabited by two 
monks, and dug out of the tufa between overhanging cliffs. A her- 
mit, in the proper ſenſe of the word, would in fact be ſo diſtant from 
the habitations of men, and ſo helpleſs, on this naked rock, eſpecially . 
in caſe of ſickneſs, as to be in great danger. A third is come to them 
as a gueſt ; but is ſo weak that he cannot undertake a journey to the 
monaſtery in the valley, He fits almoſt continually either before the 
church door or in the church. He ſcarcely ſeemed to mark our ap- 
proach, and ſpoke only when he was queſtioned ; but anſwered with 
kindneſs and ſerenity, He told Nicolovius that he was born in the 
year 1706 ; from whom he learned the date of the preſent year, and 
thence diſcovered that he was eighty-ſix years of age. He is by birth 
a Palatine, but has almoſt forgotten our mother tongue. 

Toward evening the ſky became obſcured, and deprived us of the 
pleaſure of ſeeing the ſun go down. Black clouds, riding eaſtward, 
received the deep ſhadows of the craggy mountain on which we liood, 
and diſplayed their forms. Under them, we diſtinguiſhed the other 
iſlands, with their coaſts. The ſea and the ſky imperceptibly loſt 


themſelves in each other; which is an appearance more common to 
2 theſe 
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theſe countries than it is to any other countries and ſeas that I have 
viſited. Sometimes you diſcover a ſhip, in a place which before you 
had ſuppoſed to be the ſky ; and at others a rainbow, where you had 
imagined that it was the ſea you ſaw. _ 

On the 16th, the ſun roſe behind clouds: yet the proſpect of the 
diſtant places was very beautiful. Our view extended from the iſland 
of Ponza, nay from Monte Dragone with all the intervening ſeas and 
ſhores, to Monte Cava; which towers beyond the cape of Sorento, 
This proſpect every inſtant increaſed in grandeur, as the clouds gradu- 
ally receded before the riſing ſun. 

We now thought proper to return, and proceeded by the ſhorteſt 
road to Borgo d'Iſchia. We found the way by no means ſo difficult 
as from Furia d' Iſchia to the monaſtery ; though no leſs rich in 
ſcenery. At firſt, we frequently again rode among deep valleys ; or 
rather verdant and leafy patches of the mountain; which appear to 
have been produced by cruptions of ſubterranean fire, and carthquakes, 
Cf the former they have ſeen no appearance, ſince the great eruption 
in 1501: but earthquakes are not unfrequent. One of the monks, 
who had inhabited the mountain eight-and-thirty years, told us that 
about once in four or five years ſhocks were felt on the north ſide of 
the mountain: but they did no damage. During the laſt month the 
mountain was fix times ſhaken, by conſiderable heavings. 

The rude upper regions as we deſcended ſoon became mild; and more 
than half of the way nature again was decorated in all her (miles. The 
nightingale ſang from the thick ſhady groves of tall young cheſaut trees 
on the right, by the ſide of which a rivulet murmured. On the left were 
groves of poplar, tall cherry trees, mulberry trees, and fruits of every kind; 
with little corn fields, and kitchen gardens. The rye was already beginning 
to car. Among the budding branches, we diſcovered the ſea, the iſlands, 
and their ſhores: thoſe iſlands and thoſe ſhores where, beyond Procida, the 
Polilipo extends itſelf ; and beyond the Poſilipo the low cape, at the end 
of which the high promontory of Miſenum riſes ; aflording beautics 
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of lineal perſpective, ſuch as are ſeldom ſeen. And where is the man, 
who has not vilited Italy, that can imagine all the effects of a rial per- 
ſpective which are proper to this country? A tender etherial miſt ſwims 
before the eye and caſts an enchanting veil over every object: particu- 
larly over the ſea, its ſhores, and iſlands : communicating charms to 
them which are neither to be deſcribed nor forgotten. This faſcinating 
veil deſerves the rather ſo to be called becauſe it embclliſhes every 
thing, and conceals nothing. It even brings objects nearer, and de- 
lights the eye with the ſoftneſs of its ſhades. Never before could I ſee 
to ſo great a diſtance as in this country; where every near and diſtant 
object appears ſo magical. 

About nine o'clock in the morning, two hours after we had departed 
from the top of the Epomeo, we again arrived at Borgo d I{chia. 

There is a poſt felucca, that daily paſſes between thefe towns and 
Naples. Whoever ſhould be averſe to a ſea voyage, which may laſt 
from cight to ten hours, may paſs from Naples to Capo Miſeno by land. 
You ferry over to Procida, croſs this iſland, and again take boat from 
thence to Iſchia. The people of Iſchia call this kind of travelling going 
by land ; although you are twice obliged to croſs the water. This 
mode of expreſſion made a paſſage in the Odyſſey intelligible to me, 
which had excited the ridicule of many a ſagacious critic, In the ſix- 
tcenth book, Telemachus thus queſtions his father: 


INoin vag viv Jeugo, marr Pint, mi ot vaurai 
'Hyaryov tis Iam; Tives Euypaevai Evxerowvro; 
'Ou jv vag T1 ot Aer Giouan iy ite. 
Hom. Od. xvi. 222. 


What ſhip tranſported thee, O father, ſay, 
And what bleſt hands have oar'd thee on the way“? 


Pop, b. xvi. 246. 


Telemachus knew, as well as any critic, that a man could not come 


A line is here omitted, in Pope's tranſlation. Telemachus adds “ It was impoſſible 
« thou ſhould'ſt come hither on foot,” T. 


to 
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to an iſland on foot: but the word 77s likewiſe denoted, after the cuſ- 
torn of the country, no doubt, a traveller who came from Peloponneſus 
over the iſlands of Zacinthus and Same to Ithaca. 

The paſſage, and perhaps in a flat bottomed veſſel, was frequent be- 
tween Cephallenia in Peloponneſus to Ithaca, In ſuch a veſſel Phi- 
loetias, who had been placed by Ulyſſes, while yet young, over his herds 
in Cephallenia, uſed to paſs; and take with him the cows and goats to 
the ſuitors of Penelope. 


ede, 3'aga ro; yt Cmyaryer, Te Ka (nous 


ArTgwTovs TraTouT Ny, Gris ta, uta. 


From the firm land they came ; by boatmen brought, 
Whoſe wherrics are with trav'lers daily fraughit“. 


After my return from Sicily I remained ſome weeks in the iſland of 
Iſchia, and ſent ſeveral meſſengers by land to Naples: that is, what is 
called by land, over Procida and Capo Mileno. 

The wind was unfavourable for a paſlage to the iſland of Capri ; 
but the boatmen repeated an aſſertion they had made the evening be- 
fore, that it would change about noon. Their prediction was actually 
fulfilled : for the winds in theſe countries, at leaſt during ſummer, are 
not ſo irregular as in ours, It was paſt twelve o'clock at noon when 
we again took boat, and caſt many a look of regret from the felucca 
toward the paradiſe of Iſchia; the inhabitants of which had afforded 
us great ſatisfaction. They are a well made people; and, among the 
women, you meet with ſome very fine faces. Their manners too are 
kind and animated; and in the expreſſive pantomime of look, attitude, 
and geſticulation, they are not inferior to the inhabitants of Naples. 

The wind was with us: but there was ſo little of it that the men 
were obliged to take to their oars, and we were three hours and a half 


* Pope's tranſlation is too free for the author's purpoſe : it is therefore, neceſſary to 
tranſlate, as above, rather more literally. T. 
on 
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on the ſea between the two iſlands. When we had accompliſhed the 
beſt half of our paſſage, the boatmen ſuddenly threw down their oars 
and began to whiſtle. The good people were deſirous of affording us an 
unexpected ſight ; and they were ſucceſsful in their attempt. A quan- 
tity of dolphins came round us, and roſe out of the water, with curv- 
ing bounds, very near to our veſſel, This ſpectacle continued a conſi- 
derable time, and we ſaw many coming at a diſtance. Several of them 
raiſed their bodies out of the ſea but a few paces from us, with an ex- 
preſſion of curioſity : a poſition which it appeared they could only ob- 
tain by a higher bound than uſual, and which they could but preſerve 
for a moment. Oae of the boatmen unſeaſonably daſhed the water 
with his oar ; and from that inſtant they forſook our company, although 
we continued to whiſtle, 

You ſee that the fable of Arion, whoſe ſong collected the dolphins 
around him, 1s not entirely without foundation. 

None of the iſlands which we ſaw on our paſſage had ſo wild an ap- 
pearance as that of Capri; whoſe ſhores and ſummit were ſteep, rocky, 
and cragged. The Grecks called it Capriæ, Capreea, and Capria : the 
Romans Capra. Auguſtus delighted in this iſland}, and exchanged 
the much greater iſland of Iſchia for it, with the Neapolitans : becauſe, 
being very credulous, he was perſuaded that a fickly oak which he 
thought had increaſed in ſtrength ſince his arrival, was a good omen“. 
A ſhort time before his death, he paſted four days in this iſland, and 
was very much delighted : taking great pleaſure in a ſport which, ac- 
cording to the ancient manners of the country, the inhabitants of which 
are {till very lively, was practiſed by the youth. He encouraged and 
even took pleaſure in their jocularity, and was amuſed by their man- 
ner of ſnatching and eating their fruits. His ſtepſon and ſucceſlor, 
Tiberius, choſe this beautiful iſland as the ſecret ſcene of his deteſtable 
debaucheries. As it is with freedom ſo it is with ſolitude; it ennobles 
none but the noble: it increaſes the vice of the vicious. Tiberius re— 


* Suct. in Vita Oct. c. 92 and 98. | 
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ſigned himſelf in this ſolitude to his luſts and his miſanthropy ; and 
here deviſed the moſt ſcandalous practices, and the moſt ſanguinary 
cruelties. Neglecting the affairs of the empire, he omitted the defence 
of important places; and ſuffered whole provinces to be ravaged by 
the enemy unchaſtiſed“. 

The air of this iſland, like that of Iſchia, is very healthy; which, in 
addition to its ſteep ſhores, induced him to choole it as his place of 
abode. Such at leaſt is the opinion of Tacitus, that deep enquirer into 
the motives and actions of ment}: for this iſland is only acceſſible in 
two places; and, as may be ſeen in Suetonius, only in one in his time; 
and even there for none but ſmall veſlels. 

I am indebted to my friend Puccini for a thought which appears to 
me very probable. This intelligent man, who feels with all the ardour 
of a pcet and reads with all the acumen of a hiſtorian, conceives this 
choice of Tiberius to have been deeply political. From this hiding place, 
where the gloomy tyrant had concealed himſelf from the eyes and ob- 
ſervation of the citizens by whom he was hated, he overlooked the 
ſea, kept the fleet which lay at Miſenum in awe, ſaw the ſhips arriving 
that came from Egypt, Barbary, and Sicily, which ſupplied Rome with 
corn, and, by iſſuing his orders, could have famiſhed the city. How 
deſirable was ſuch a ſituation for Tiberius; who was not a driveller, like 
Claudius, nor a frantic monſter, like Caligula, Nero, and Domitian 
but a capacious plotting tyrant, who reduced deſpotitm to a ſyſtem, and 
whoſe well combined projects were beyond the abilities of his ſuc- 


ceſſors. For this reaſon, though the Romans of his age endured their 


chains leſs patiently than in following generations, yet he eſcaped the 
fate of thole odious wretches, and died in his bed. 

We landed at a village, which was ſituated between projecting cliffs 
in a verdant and productive valley; to which the ſurrounding terrors 
of the rocks gave additional charms, Here, as in the iſland of Iſchia, 


» Suert. in Vita Tib. c. 4©—-45, and 60. Tie. An. iv. cap. 16. 
are 
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are ſhady groves and gardens ; and here too the air is rendered odori- 
ferous, by ſhrubs, fruits, and flowers. 

I ſaw ſeveral flowers with which LI was unacquainted, and found the 
double red anagallis; which is very plentiful with us, except that it 
is ſingle. We aſcended a ſteep road to the little town of Capri, in 
hopes of finding aſſes, and of this evening viſiting the ruins of one of 
the palaces of Tiberius : but theſe hopes were deceitful. 

Though late, we walked on the ſea ſhore ; and found the ſtrand co- 
vered with multitudes of round pebbles, and very frequently among 
them circular pieces of white marble, poliſhed by the waves. The 
rocks on the ſhore form arches, and projecting cliffs; one of which ſoon 
ſet liraits to our walk. We found corals among the flints on the ſtrand. 
It being dark, we ſaw the glowing lava of Veſuvius ; which riſes im- 
mediately oppolite to Capri. 

Early on the 17th, we began our ride up high ſteps, by gardens, 
which brought us into narrow paths, that led among blooming trees 
and ſmall fields, till the country became more rude : yet only more in 
compariſon with the pleaſant places through which we had paſſed. We 
ſaw the barley in full ear. The higher parts through which we rode 
were embelliſhed with a beautiful pyramidal ornthogalum, the flower of 
which has 11x white leaves, with a tender purple line in the middle. 

Large foundations remain of the palace of Tiberius; with halls, and 
ruins of two pillars. A hermit now lives near the chapel of Santa Ma- 
ria, in a place which was once the abode of the ruler of half the world. 
Here we had the grandeſt and moſt enchanting fea proſpect that I had 
ever beheld, We overlooked the whole bay of Naples, lying between 
the two much greater bays to which Gacta and Salerno give their 
names. Beyond this is the promontory of Licoſa; and farther than 
that the hill of Circe; which are at leaſt five-and-twenty German miles 
diſtant from cach other: but the beauty of the ſurrounding objeas is 
of much greater value than their diſtance. 

The view of the bay of Salerno is even more enchanting than the 
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views of the two other bays. The ſhores which it preſents are lofty ; 
and on each ſide of them are ſeen ſixteen or ſeventeen ridges of moun- 
tains, one behind the other. The promontory of Malla towers in the 
vicinity of the iſland of Capri; from which it 1s only about half a 
German mile diſtant. Beyond the ſhores of the two other bays the 
lofty Apennines riſe. 

Leaving this place, we rode to the ſouth eaſt part of the iſland ; where 
we alighted from our aſſes and climbed a ſteep footpath, and then 
made as ſteep a deſcent through a cavity formed by the arching rocks, 
that led to a grotto, in which we met with the ruins of an ancient build- 
ing. One of the palaces of Tiberius doubtleſs was here. This might 
probably be one of the places where, according to the narrative of Sue- 
tonius, he delivered himſelf up to the moſt hateful laſciviouſneſs, among 
cragged rocks and caverns. The recollection of this monſter aſſociates 
itſelf with the ſolemn gloom of the wonders of the ſcene. From this 
rocky hall there is a proſpect toward the ſea. In the blue diſtance, on 
the left, lies a part of the ſhores of the bay of Salerno; and, to the 
right, the neighbouring rocks, projecting and overhanging each other, 
You cannot ſce the ſky, and can only diſcover a part of the ſea, viſibly 
encloſed, lying deep below you, and of a dark blue colour. 

Our guides called theſe caverns Grotta di Matrimon, We are in- 
formed, by Tacitus, that Tiberius built twelve great palaces on this 
iſland. Suctonius calls one of theſe palaces the villa of Jupiter; from 
which Lipſius conjectures that the twelve great palaces were dedicated 
to the twelve ſuperior deities. According to this not improbable ſup- 
polition, theſe ruins, to which the people have applied the word Ma— 
trimgn, may have been a building dedicated to the mother of the Gods: 
or the great Mother: Matri deorum, vel Matri Maguæ that is, 
Cybele “. 

Large 


* Among the plates engraved for this work, there is one of this Grotto; after an ex- 


cellent drawing by Proſcilor Rehberg, now living in Rome, to whom my thanks are duc. 
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Large remains of reſervoirs, and moſaic flooring, are found on the 
ſouth ſidz of the illand. People were employed there in the ſearch of 
antiquities, at the expence ol a principal perſon of Naples. Their ſu- 
perintendant relates that pillars and other valuable antiquities have 
been found, but no ſtatues : probably, this was a winter palace of Li- 
berius. 5 55 

The people of this ifland are lively, and full of geſticulation; like 
thoſe of lſchia. An old woman was raiſed to a kind of comic rapture 
at the freſh coloured cheeks of my ton, and at his flaxen hair. She 
danced round and round him, threw her arms in the air, and, as ſhe 
had no caſtagnetts, the loudly ſnapped her fore finger and thumb, 
with quick emotion, and ſang, as if half inſpired or halt crazy, Quants 
& bello ! Sopra bello Sotts bells! Tully bells!“ O quanto bello! How 
beautiful he is! Beautiful above! Beautiful below ! Beautiful every 
where! Oh how beautilul ! | 

It appears every where common with the people of theſe countries, 
when chey dance with paſſion, to throw up their arms; and dancing 
frequently communicates paſſion, and paſſion frequently makes them 
dance, I once, in Naples, taw one woman very angry with another. 
After a torrent of abuſive language, the ſuddenly began to throw up 
her arms, and dance. One of the ancients ſomewhere mentions the 
terrible Graces. She capered with the intoxication of a Bacchante, 
now made a ſpring, remaining in the ſame place, but riling upward 
with unconquerable ſtrength, then ſlew with incredible ſwiftneſs to the 
extremity of the circle formed by the crowding ſpectators, again ſhot 
like an arrow from a bow to the other (ide; flew back, topped for an 
inſtant with her mflamed countenance in full play, exhauſted her gall 
in a new torrent of abuſe, and again began her dance. 

In our rude northern climates, the limbs arc not fo ſupple, the blood 
is not ſo hot, the paſlions are not ſo inflammatory. 


I hope to fee many of the beautiful landſcapes of this German artiſt made known to his 
countrymen, by the means of engraving. He labours with uncommon alliduity, and cor 
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The leſs lively infant, in conformity to our manners, is early ſub- 
jected to incapacitating reſtraint, The common people are too fre- 
quently injured by labour, and by contention with the angry elements; 
and the injuries are increaſed becauſe the rudeneſs of the climate 
increaſes the number of their wants, and the inceſſant ſeverities of their 
induſtry. Thoſe who are not enfeebled, but rendered hardy, become 
ſtiff and unwieldy : at leaſt if compared to the agility and animation of 
the ſouth. Our bodies, leſs pliant, and impelled by juices leſs ardent, 
bend ſlowly to the will; and do not harmonize with, do not participate 
of, the ardent ſoul of quick ſenſibility ; like the playful inhabitants of 
thele climates. Our geſtures and our attitudes may be ſaid to ſtutter, 
compared to the geſtures and ſpeaking attitudes of the Italians ; whoſe 
every motion is a word, 

Our rolling national dance cannot be ſaid to picture the emotions of 
the mind. It is no more than the expreſſion of a thought, or rather of 
an inclination: yet it is expreſſion, and therefore more animated 
than the cold Engliſh dance ; and more natural than the capricious, 
regulated, mazes of the French, which kind of dance, in reality, is as 
void of meaning as the Engliſh, Nor has it much more animation : 
though it has more of the imitation, the appearance of mirth; and 
this imitation communicates the ſemblance of jocularity, to youth, 
Variety, preciſion, and the ſoul of expreſſion are not diſcoverable, by 
me, in any of theſe dances: nor, till I came to Italy, had I any idea of 


the dance of the Greeks; which was made a ſerious part of the edu— 


cation of their noble youth, 

Not that I have ſeen any dances in Italy evidently intended for 
moral purpoſes ; but they are full of expreſſion, full of life, and of 
creative faculties ; and they appear to prove that there is no exap- 
geration in the accounts given us of the moral attcntion paid to the 
art of dancing and of its dignity. 

For this reaſon the art was ſo highly honoured by the Grecks of the 

O 2 carlieſt 
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carlieſt ages. Homer celebrates Meriones for having been a good 
dancer ; and, in another place, he ſays, 
F220 wev a7 ifune Sro; moeunia tray 
'N72w Rx, irn niIagiy nai airy, 
Hom. II. xiii. 730, 31. 
To ſome the powers of bloody war belong, 


To ſome the dance, the lyre, the charms of ſong “. 
Pork, b. xiii. 915. 


Socrates was not aſhamed of exerciſing himſelf in dancing; and 
hiſtory has preſerved the name Calliphron, the dancing maſter of the 
great Epaminondas. An ancient poet has exhibited even the Zeus 
dancing : 

Meooouow T'ugxuto Tarn av3qurre Scare, 


In the midſt of them danced the father of the gods and men. 


The dance conſtituted a part of the muſic of the ancients : for this 
muſic included both poetry and dancing. It was the gymnaſtic of the 
ſoul : for, as the body was rendered more ſupple and powerful by it, ſo 
was the harmonic concord of the ſoul the great end of mulic. The 
arts of intonation and of dancing were very trequently connected with 
lyric poems: at leaft with ſuch kind of poems as conſiſt of itrophe, 
antiſtrophe, and epode. Among the odes of Pindar, we find ſome 
the ſtrophe and antiſtrophe of which each conſiſt of ſeventeen verſes ; 
and the epode of thirteen, 

By this union of poetry, mulic, and dancing, and only by this, was 
the ear of the auditor, who was likewiſe a ſpectator, enabled to con- 
ceive the exiſting harmony between the ſtrophe and the antiſtrophe, 
and the connection of "oth with the cpode, and to enjoy them; but 
not without the aid of the eye. I conjecture that tlie dance, which 


® 1 have again been obliged to vary from Pope. T. 
was 
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was accompanied by the ſong of the dancer, did not conſiſt in ſprings 
and bounds ; but meaſured ſteps, regulated by the muſic, and accompa— 
nicd by geſticulation of the arms. During the ſong of the ſtrophe, the 
dancers turned from the calt th the welt, returned with the antiſtro»he 
from the welt to the caſt, and ſtood ſtill white the epode was lung. 
It may eaſily be conceived that, animated as the Greek rhythmus is, 
its harmonic connection, during the vaſt circuit if 1 may lo lay of the 
rhythmic period, would have elv1ped the ear, had not union and ex- 
preſſion been communicated by mutic and dancing; of which we per- 
haps can only form a very inadequate idea. 

The greater the effects that were produced upon theſe people, by 
dancing and mulic, the more natural, wiſe, and neceſſary, it was to 
limit them by determinate rules. This was at leaſt the cafe in ſome 
republics, that were ſubject to the Doric laws. By ſuch means only 
could mulic, like the gymnaltic exerciſes, be capable of moral worth: 
as it would otherwiſe have been injurious to the too inflammable pal- 
hons. Dancing was combined with muſic, and poctry with both, in 
the moſt ancient ages of the eaſtern nations. We find, in the content3 
or titles of many of the pſalms, not only the inſtrument, by which the 
pſalm was accompanied, deſcribed, but likewiſe the number of the 
ſtrings of this inſtrument. 

When the royal poet cauſed the ark to be removed from the houſe 
of Abinadab, in Gibeah, “ David and all the houſe of Iſrael played 
* before the Lord on all manner of inſtruments, made of fir wood, 
even on harps, and on pfalteries, and on timbrels, and on cornete, 
and on cymbals “.“ 

And again, when after three months the ark of God was brought 
from the houſe of Obed Edom, the Gittite, into the city of David, 
that“ David danced before the Lord with all his might ; and David 


* was girded with a linen ephod. So David and all the houſe of 


Sam. Vi. 5. 


* Ifrac]} 
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« Iſrael brought up the ark of the Lord with ſhouting, and with the 
„ found of the trumpet “.“ 

Why ſhould I recall to your recollection things ſo well known as the 
warlike Pyrrliic dans of the Greeks, or thole of their banquets ? 
You likewiſe know how FHippoclides, the Athenian, who was one of 
the ſuitors of Agariſta the daughter of Cliſthenes, the tyrant of Sicyon, 
had almoſt won the palm, when all his hopes were killed by immodeſty 
in dancing. Cliſthenes withheld his diſapprobation even when the 
youth ſtood on his head on a table: but, as ſoon as in this poſition he 
began to throw his legs in the air, and geſticulate as if with his arms, 
Cliſthenes exclaimed, Q 7x: Tioxrd cov, A TOLYNTHTYE NV TOY YRPOY- 


O, ſon of 'Tyſandras, you have danced away your bride +! 


A deſcription of a dance of the ancients, which they called the 
Ilarmoc, that is, the neck band, is preſerved by Lucian; and appears to 
me to be ſo charming that I cannot forbear to cite the paſſage. 

„The /ormos is a dance performed by young men and young wo— 
«© men, who are interchangeably arranged, one behind the other, in 
© the form of a neck band. A youth, dancing, leads the ring, with 
„ ſuch attitudes as may be ſerviceable to him in war. A Virgin mo- 

© deſtly follows, dancing with female ſoftneſs: ſo that the Hormos 
« weaves a garland of graceful modeſty and courage 4.“ 

The Ionic dance was notorious for its voluptuouſnets. It is a com- 

plaint, with Horace, that young women in his time were inſtructed in 


this dance. 


Motus doceri gaudet Ionicos 
Matura virgo, et fingitur artibus 
Fam nunc, et inceſlos amores 


De tenero meditatur ungui. 


Lib. iii. ode 6. 


— — —_—_— *— 


n. 


* V. 14, 15. 4 Herod, vi. 126. | Asian nigi 'Opxnorus. 
With 
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With pliant limbs the tender maid 
Now joys to learn the ſhamelets trade 
Ot wanton dancing, and improves 
The plcatures of licentious loves. 


FRANCIS. 


You know how IIerod, enflamed by the dancing of the daughter of his 
wife Herodias, and probably heated with wine, made the mad oath of 
granting whatever boon ſhe ſhould require, even though it were the 
half of his kingdom; and that the murder of a holy man, whom he 
honoured, was the conſequence of this oath. _ 

It is a common opinion in Italy that perlons, who have heen bitten 
by the Tarantula, can only be cured by dancing; and not by that, 
unleſs the muſician ſhall play an air that ſuits the temper ef the Pa - 
tient: which he can only diſcover by repeated trials. 'I li!s opinion, 
the truth of which I ſhall leave to future enquiry, as | hope to hear 
more of it in Apulia, evidently proves the power aſcribed by the ſta— 
lians to dancing accompanied by mulic : a power which is indubita- 
bly proved by a variety of experiments. 

In the afternoon, we ſailed with a briſk gale from Capri; and ſuw 
the caſt ſide of the iſland, the appearance of which is even wilder than 
that of the north. Ihe hollow cliffs, dreadful to view, reſiſting the 
raging waves, now tower perpendicularly, and now preſent themſelves 
in fantaſtic forms. 

We palled the promontory of Maſſa: or, as it is called, Campanile 
di Maſſa : the belfry of Nlaſſa. It is thus named by the Italians from 
their cuſtom of erecting towers, for their bells, not upon but beſide 
their churches. By the ancients it was called the promontory of Mi- 
nerva. 

We landed at the little town of Mafla ; where we hired mules, and 
rode to Sorento. At firſt, we aſcended a very ſteep height : after which 


the road hecame more level, but continually pleaſant. All the produc- 
tions of earth ſcein to embelliſh thele coaſts. Beſide the leſs agreeable 
olive, 
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olive, the beautiful oak riſes : the cytz/io-laburnum grows ild in the 
hedges ; which it decorates with its lovely grape formed flower, 

That beautiful ſpecies of ſpartium, which our gardeners c 1 Spaniſh 
broom and which is preſerved in the hot houſe in winter, here grows 
wild with its yellow butter flower; and, like the bloom of te cytifur, 
is delightful both to the ſight and the ſmell. The ſpartium and the 
medicago arborea, the cy!ifus of Virgil, flower in Italy in the winter. 

Ihe whole hill above us was ſhaded with lofty trees; and we ſaw 
the ſca on the left: having aſcended to a great height, riding through 
Zig zag roads among groves of orange, citrou, and various fruits in 
bloom, till we came to Sorento, 

The age in which this place was founded is uncertain : but it is of 
high antiquity. It was generally believed, among the ancients, that it 
derived its name of Srrrentum from the Sirens. I cannot conceive 
how the naked rocks, that project from the promontory of Maſſa, or 
thoſe ſmaller clifls that face Sorento, could have been ſuppoſed to be 
the iſland of the melodious Sirens. Homer mentions the iſland of 
the Sirens: but he likewiſe tells us they ſang in flowery meadows. 
That the charming iſland of Homer lay between the promontory of 
Circe and the gulphs of Sicily is certain: but I ſhould re nher ſeek it 
in the vicinity of theſe gulphs. We find that, aiter U'; ue» and his 
companions had paſſed the iſland, they heard the thunder, and law the 
ſmoking billows, of Scylla *. 


Now all at once tremendous ſcenes unfold 
Thunder'd the deeps, the (ſmoking viilows roll'd! 


Port, Od. xii. v. 240. 


Sorento is built in a verdant valley, which is ſituated upon the hill. 
Nature has rendered this valley inacceſſible from the fea on all ſides: 
for the rocks, which are in the form of a fickle, are high and ſteep. 


When | wrote this, I had not ſeen the cliffs which are ſituated in the bay of 
Salerno, on the further fide of the Hape of Sorento, called Le Galle, and generally ſup— 
poſed to be the iſland of the Sirens; though they are very ſmall, and barren. 
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Protected from the ſouth and the eaſt by the hill, refreſhed by the fea 
breeze from the weſt and the north, viſited by the afternoon fun, and 
ſheltered from the north wind by the heights beyond Naples and Po- 
ſilipo, this valley enjoys an eternal ſpring. It is watered by the rivu- 
lets of the mountain ; and the quick deſcent of the ſhores prevents the 
water from forming marſhes. The odour, from the buds, flowers, 
aromatic ſhrubs, and plants, is ſo ſtrong, that it penetrates and fills thc 
ſtreets and houſes. The breezes from the ſea and the mountain {ſport 
with theſe lovely odours ; and, by purifying the atmoſphere, prevent 
them from becoming too powerful, 

In the evening, we went on board a fiſhing boat, and rowed along 
the coaſt. As the rocky ſhore is ſteep and the houſes of the town are 
built in the valley, which hes rather under the rocks, we were obliged 
to ſail tolerably far into the fea, before we could diſcover the little 
town. From its produce it carries on a conſiderable trade with Naples ; 
and its ſtrand ſwarms with buſy and reſtleſs mariners. Under what is 
proper'y the town, the rocks frequently riſe perpendicular from the ſea; 
and frequently afford a ſmall bank, for boats and fiſhermen. Steps are 
cut in the rock, through ſuch openings as lead to the ſtrand ; from 
which too there are roads cut, in a lateral and zig zag direclion. 

Wherever nature aſtords little plats among the rocks, gardens are 
planted ; and, among the inacceſſible cliffs, wild ſhrubs and flowers 
peep. I never made ſo charming a little trip as this, or one {o diver- 
ſiſied in its beauties : nor thall I ever forget the high rock, fronting the 
garden of a Capuchin monaſtery, which roſe, like a watch tower, brav- 
ing the angry waters. As we rowed round into a ſmall bay, we had a 
glimpſe of a monk, ſpreading nets to catch quails in a verdant part of 
the garden that was over-arched with trees. 

Like moſt of the hills of theſe ſhores, that on which Sorento ſtands 
is cleft in many places, and over theſe cavities bridges are built, as over 
rivers. On the morning of the 18th, we deſcended one of theſe cliffs, 
through which a ruſhing ſtream poured its waters, Lofty trees incline 

Vol. II. P their 
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their branches from the upper edge; others grow blooming below; 
and, between them, luxuriant ſhrubs, mingled with innumerable aro- 
matic plants and flowers. We ſat ſome hours belide the rivulet in this 
cooling cavity; and ſaw, opening in front above us, a high rocky 
grotto, lincd with mols, round which the ivy, kept in motion by the 
air, ſpread itſelf, forming a thin curtain. 

The vegetables and fruits of Sorento are excellent. We met with 
lemons, which we could not ſpan with both hands; and ſweet oranges, 
which, for fc, odour, and taſte, were not inferior to the famous oranges 
of Malta, Xlilk and butter are equally good; and the veal of Sorento 
is ſuppoſed to be the beſt in Italy. The water is cooling, and clear ; 
and the wine, which in colour reſembles Burgundy, has fome ltrength : 
but it is acid, becauſe they do not know how to preſerve it above a year. 
Galen long ago remarked that the wine of Sorento did not become mild 
in leſs than ten vears; and I am well aſſured that, if proper means were 
taken and it were treated in a different manner, it would be excellent 
aud maintain its ancient fame. Ovid cclcbrates the noble vines of the 
Sorcntine hills, 


— S. rreutinc gener palmite colies *o. 


Rich in all the gifts of nature, embelliſhed with all the charms that 
ſeas, and rocks, and hills, and dales, and rivulets, and groves, ſhrubs, 
fruits, and flowers, can afford, in all their various and lovelieſt changes, 
this little people live as it were protected by their ſituation, ſecured un- 
der the moſt friendly atmoſphere, and endowed with all the profuſion. 
that can delight the heart of man. | 

The ſilk manufactory maintains many people; and here, as well as 
in Capri, the women are often ſeen on the tops of their flat houſes, or 
ſuting at their doors, with their little ſtools, weaving ribbons. There 
you ſee the poliſhed roſy threads paſs through their ſun-burnt fingers, 
while from houſe to houſe they converſe with cach other acroſs the 


* Metam. xv. 710. Surrentine hills, that generous wine produce. 


ſtreet, 
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ſtreet, or with men at work below them, and with ſuch : ni nation that 
there ſeems to he a conteſt between their hands and their tongues, 
which can move the faſteſt, ? 

The rocks beſide the fea, as well as little inſulated clifts{ are covered 
with a kind of white ſlime ; which is occaſionally diſcharged by the 
water. The fame thing happens likewiſe at Polilipo, While it re- 
mains humid, it emits a pleaſant ſmell; and, when dry, ornaments 
the ſtone with a kind of white tapeſtry. The aromatic coaſt of Sorento 
is celebrated by Italian writers. The author of the Life of Taflo ſpeaks 
of the /:4t oderiferi del mare: the odoriterous. thores of the ſca. 

This great poet was born in Sorento, in the year 1544. Mafla |: 
is true likewiſe claims this honour ; but it appears that Sorento was tl:, 
place of his birth, or at lealt that he ſpent his early youth in this town. 

Happy poet ! whole tender ſoul was ſuſceptible of all the impreſſions 
which, uader the mildeſt of climates, great and beautiful nature could 
afford! His father was a native of Bergamo, a confiderable town in 
the Venetian territories: for which reaſon the Venetians claim a right 
in Taſſo. Thus have three towns conteſted the honour of producing 
a poet, whoſe delightful numbers have been tranſlated into all the dia— 
les of Italy and Sicily“. 

The citizens of Sorento, with true national pride, ſhewed us the houſe 
in which the immortal poet was born. Though inferior in ſublimity 
and fire to the great Dante, and in fulneſs and in richneſs of imagina— 
tion to the luxuriant Ariolto, he is one of the three great poets of mo— 
dern Italy, who have done honour not only to their own country but 
to all mankind : for all mankind are infallibly juſt to men of extraor— 
dinary genius, and ſuch men do not properly belong to any fingl- 
country. IIis chaſte Muſe was inſpired with the pure love of the true 
and the beautiful; and, deſirous only of deſerving praiſe, without ſecking 

* Lo Toff, Napoletins, ze La Gierofalemme Libberata de I» fia Terquato Tah, vatat: a 


1 IJ engUW nota; da Cub ele Faſuns. N aPOLE, 1689. This is the title of a ſolio tran{lation 
of I aflo, into the Neap»litun dialect, which is in my poſſclhon. I'. 
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the applauſe of the multitude, he obtained the garland of glory from 
their hands; which he will ever preſerve, 

In the afternoon, we rode on mules from Sorento to Cafte!l-a- Mare. 
A road is cut in the hill; which, at leaſt in many places, is almoſt im- 
paſſable. The various ſcenes of nature, with which I have endeavoured 
to entertain you in this long letter, were here again diſcoverable; and, 
in addition to their other charms, were dreadfully ſublime. Compared 
to this day's jaunt, in which we ſpent four hours and were frequently 
obliged to alighit and proceed with the utmoſt caution on foot, the 
paſſage of Mount Cenis, which yet has its terrors, is an eaſy high 
road. 

The nightingale ſaluted us from the young cheſnut groves. The 
ſpacious proſpect of the ſea opened upon us, and at laſt we beheld, 
lying at our feet, the little town of Caftel{-a-Mare ; where the flips of 
the roval navy are built, and from which they are launched, This 
place is ſituated at the foot of a woody mountain, and enjoys a healthy 
and cool air. The king ſpends the hotteſt part of the ſummer lere, 
in company with his family and a ſmall train. 

On the place where Ca/tel/-a-Mare now ſtands, the ancient town of 
Stabia once ſtood ; which, like Pompeii and Heraclea*, was buried in 
the year 79 by the eruption of Veſuvius. 

The healthy air of this place is mentioned by Galen. 

We took poit horſes at Caſlellra-Mare, and returned to Naples by 
the way of Torre del' Annunciata, Torre del Greco, and Portici. All 
the country was in a high ſtate of cultivation. Among other plants, 
the borago is reared ; the blue flowers of which, in Germany, we ſome— 
times mix with our ſallad. It is eaten by the Italians as ſpinage. Here 
likewiſe whole fields of white poppies are ſeen; from which laudanum 
is produced. 

I am now preparing for my journey into the ſouthern provinces of 
this kingdom, and to Sicily. 

* Herculaneum, 


I have 
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have been detained in theſe fortunate ſields by innumerable grand 
objects. How much has this little journey of five days exceeded my 
expectations! I hope I have not vitited Sorento and Iſchia for the laſt 
time. I hope, at the end of ſummer, far from the tumult of cities, to 
relide in theſe plains of paradiſe; which are more lovely and beautiful 
than any that L had ever beheld before. 


LEITER LXXVIII. 


Salerno, 28th April 1792. 
Brrort I undertook my journey through Puglia, Calabria, 


and Sicily, I was deſirous of viſiting the grand remains of the ancient 
Greek town of Pe/tum, or Pete, at this ſeaſon of the year, while the 
air is not yet dangerous. For this purpoſe, taking Nicolovius and Ja- 
cobi along with me, I yeſterday morning rode to Salerno. 

At Portici, we were joined by our friends: the two Meſſicurs Droſt, 
trom Munſter, with their companions, Mr. Vicarius Bungens, and 
Captain Colton. 

As far as Pompeii, the countries we ſaw were not unknown: to us. 
Thole we afterward came too were equally fertile, and variegated in 
their views and objects: eſpecially on this fide of the little town of 
Necera di i Pagani; which, by the Romans, was called Nuceria Alfa- 
terna ® ; till a colony was ſent thither, in the time of Auguſtus, who 
then called it Nuceria Conſtantia, It ſeems to have derived its preſent 
name from the Saracens, by whom it was conquered ; and who, in the 


middle ages, were frequently denoted by the epithet Pagani : or Pa- 
Sans. | 


* Cluv. Ital. Ant. 


We: 
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We already ſaw both wheat and oats in ear. We rode over woody 
hills, and through a charming narrow valley; which hills ſtrongly re- 
minded me of the Bergſtraſſe, that lies between Darmſtadt and Heidel- 
berg. Tere we met with equal induftry of agriculture but greater fer- 
tility, from lands that lie under the influence of ſo mild a climate, 
Theſe national recollections were ſoon loſt in the delightful little valley 
that lies between La Cava and Vietti ; where, far below us, a clear ri- 
vulet now winds through herbage and groves, and now ruſhes among 
the rocks. 

This valley is juſtly held to be the moſt beautiful place in Italy. It 
is a calm beneſicent retreat, inviting all that are capable to the enjoy- 
ment of nature. 

Having arrived at Vietri, you are ſuddenly ſurprited by a view of 
the bay of Salerno, with its craggy ſhores and promontories, that are 
ſhaded by high trees, and that form ſmall gulphs, among the cliffs and 
grottos, in delightful variety. The town of Salerno is ſituated in the 
great bay to which it gives its name. Formerly, when Peſto flouriſhed 
and was known by its ancient Greek name, it was called the bay of 
Pofidona. | 

We departed early, before ſun riſe ; and found the country, between 
Salerno and Peſto, extremely fruitful, and rich in foliage. The un- 
hcalthineſs of the air is injurious here to agriculture, becauſe inhabit- 
ants are wanting. The marſhy places are chiefly the paſtures of herds 
of buffaloes. * 

We paſſed a ferry over the Silaro, the Si/arus of the ancients, which 
was the territorial boundary between the Lucan: and the Picentini : or 
Piceni. Few corn fields are ſeen on the farther ſide of the river: but 
the ſpontaneous vegetation is luxuriant. Here I met with many to me 
unknown flowers. The red adonis grows wild; and I ſaw the cerise 
filiguaſlirum, or tree of Judas, covered with its beautiful red papiliona- 
ceous flower. Some of the inhabitants call it platarns ; though it has 

nothing 
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nothing in common with the platarus ; and others guz2y-piry ; beeaite 
it bears 1-aves and has no prickles. 

The ruins of Politlonia appertain to the moſt ancient remains of Gre— 
cian architeture, "They are evidently of an ave when the art had ac- 
quired its higheſt character of dignitied lumplicity : an ave which in 
Greece was called the age of Pericles, who lived above four hundred 
years before the birth of Chriſt“. 

There are likewile the remains of a gate; and of the city wall, which 
was twenty-{1x Neapolitan palms in breadth ; (The Neapolitan aud 
Sicilian palm is the extent of the ſpan, including the firſt joint of theo 
thumb.) and, belide theſe, there are the pillars of three very large 
buildings landing. The lindmolt appears to have been a batilica, or 
hall of juſtice ; and the two others were temples. Of thele three build— 
ings, that which is in the middle was evidently the grandeit. 

This has been properly called the temple of Neptune : the ancient 
town having been dedicated to that deity, and from his Greek name, 14 
fidan, called Pojidonia. In the breadth of the temple there are fix pil- 
lars, and ſourtech in length; therefore, thirty-ſix in the circumference. 
They are cach forty-three palms in height; and, if I do not miſlake, 
have one-and-twenty flutings, Jag, firiaturas, cannelures, but 
without pedeſtals, according to the ancient Doric manner. Neither 
have the pillars of the two other buildings any pedeſtals : though their 
too great tapering appears to denote an age when the beauty of pro- 
portion had not been dilcovered ; at lcaſt not with ſuflicient accuracy. 


When I wrote this I had met with no good repreſentation of the temple of Minerva in 
Athens, which was rebuilt by Pericles after it Lad been deſtroyed by the Perſians, I have 
now ſcen an engraving of this noble building, in the Areſdelgi Grace of Potter, and re- 
mark that there are pedeſtals to the pillars. In the temple of Neptune, at Poſidonia, tlie 
pillars reſt immediately on the ground; according to the molt ancient manner of the Do— 
ric architecture. It therefore appears that this temple of Neptune is more ancient than 
the temple of Minerva, built by Pericles ; which was likewiſe called Parthenon, or the 
temple of the virgin. The reſemblance between theſe temples is ſtriking. 


For 
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For this reaſon, both theſe buildings ſuffered very much; when com- 
pared to the temple of Neptune, 

This temple conſiſts of three ailes. Upon the two middle rows of 
pillars others of a leſs ſize are conſtrued, which likewiſe are Doric. 
Perhaps there was a wall, that ran between the outward and the next 
row of pillars ; as ſome traces ſeem to denote. It lo, the temple mull 
have had five alles. The architrave and the frieze are in good preſerva— 
tion: as likewiſc is a great part of both the frontiſpieces. 

The whole has a combined character of beauty, grandeur, and ſim— 
plicity; compared to which, the nobleſt buildings of ancient Rome 
would appear inſignificant. 

The baſilica has nine pillars in breadth, eighteen in length, and fifty 
in circumference. The other temple has ſix pillars in breadth, thirteen 
in length, and thirty-four in circumference. All theſe pillars are fluted. 

Theſe ſtructures are of a kind of porous ſtone, which is called tra- 
vertino; with which St. Peter's at Rome is built. 

Such are the noble monuments of Greek art, that had remained many 
centuries unobſerved by antiquaries, when the ſcholar of a painter of 
Naples, while he reſided at Capaccio, a little town that is built on the 
hill near Peſto, diſcovered them from a hill as he was walking toward 
the fea. As ſoon as he returned to Naples, he gave an enthutiaſtic re- 
lation of what he had ſeen to his mafter ; who went with him to view 
the great ruins, and publiſhed the diſcovery to the world. 

Immediately beneath the ancient city wall a rivulet runs, which has 
a petrifying quality that was remarked as early as Strabo. Its banks 
are reedy, and ſome little hollow pillars bear evident marks of being 
themſelves petriſied reeds. I taſted the water and thought it brackith ; 
and indeed the inhabitants call it, Fiume /al/9 or ſalt river. 

Cluverius found it freſh : but he poſlibly taſted it at another ſeaſon 
of the year, and certainly at ſome other place: otherwiſe he muſt have 
ſcen the ruins. This brook often overflows, and either cauſes or in- 
creaſes the unhealthineſs of the air, Plutarch ſpeaks of its marſh, to 


1 which 
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which Spartacus retired with his fugitives, and ſays that its waters were 
(wee! at one time and {alt at another“. 

The roſy gardens of Pzſtum are praiſed by Virgil and Ovid, Virgil 
tells us they annually bloomed twice Bifertque rofaria Putt 
and 1 was aſſured that they (till poflefs this quality at l'eſto. By Ovid 


they were called © The tepid roſy gardens of tum) —7cpridfrpue roſa- 
rta Pei. During the whole of our way to Salerno, the air was tepid, 
and the breeze dit»greeable ; but we did not find ourtetves oppretled by 
it tl] we had croſſed the gloomy Silaro, and were about three German 
miles on this {ide of Salerno. The people who live at the ferry have a 
pallid and bloated appearance. Nicolovius aſked one of them why he 
continued to live there? He replied becauſe he was obliged. © Who 
is it that obliges you?” ſaid Nicolovius. “ Poverty“ anſwered the 
man; with a true Italian ſhrug of the ſhoulders. 

The air of Peſto gave me a bad head ach : yet I ſaw a flock of goats 
that was uncommonly full of life. It is probable chat the very quality 
of this air, which to man 1s injurious or rather mortal, may have a dif- 
ferent effect on the organs of theſe animals, whole ſtrong ſcent may 
attord an antidote. The ſame may be true of vegetation, 

Polidonia was founded in very early times, and is of Grecian and 
Doric origin. The Sybarites, who had conquered the town, built the 
wall after the building of the temples. They were obliged to yicld to 
the Lucani; and the Lucani to the Romans, probably during the 
tecond Punic war. The Romans corrupted the ancient name to 
Peſlum ; from which the Italians have formed Pelto. 

laconliderable ruins of a temple, which, according to an inſcription 
that was found, was conſecrated to the Mens Baud, or found mind, de— 
note, as do remains of an amphitheatre, that was indubitably built in 
the times of the Finperors, how profane was the hand of Roman art, 
when compared to the high genius of the Greek ! 

Peſto lies about half a league from the ſea. The continued moun- 
*11nous ſhore rites beyond the town, on the right, toward the fea ; and, 


* Plutarcl;'s Lite of Craſſus. 
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on the leſt, the curving coaſt is diſcovered as fur as the promontory or 
Licoſa: while ridges of hills tower and diſappear in perſpective. 

While I was writing this, Jacobi called to me demanding my atten- 
tion to a new object :; the buthy height of Salerno, which was 1warm- 
ing with flying glow worms, 

The illuminated livelinets and motion of theſe infcAs are deliglitful. 
Hor did they hover about, riſing over the hills into the air, and look- 
ing like little flars ! 

Salerno was tormerly called Salerniim. During the ſecond conſuls 
ſhip of the firſt Publius Scipio Africanus, when itberius Sempronius 
Longus was his colleague, ſoon after the ſecond Punic War, a Roman 
colony was ſent hither. In the middle ages, Salerno had its own Princes; 
and, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, the Arabians here taught phi- 
loſophy, and the art of phyſic: which laſt ſcience was exerciſed with 
emulation and renown, ſo that in the year 1100, a book on the medical 
art, as practiſed at Salerno, was written in Leonine verſes, 

This town has been the ſeat of an archbiſhop for more than eight 
hundred years. The haven of Salerno was once famous; but it is now 
neglected, and the proverb 1s 

Se Salerno averſe un porto, 


Napoi ſarebbe murt;". 


Large annual fairs are held here. The Leonine Muſe ſtill appears 
to hover over the place ; for the is not ſeen alone in the work I men- 
tioned, but likewiſe in the following Latin; which is ſung by a com- 
munity of Salerno, on the feſtival of St, Fortunatus, 


Salernum civitas nobilis, 


Duam fundavit Sem Nie filius f. 


lm 
— — 
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If Salerno had a port, Naples would be dead: or, 


If Salerno had a port, 
Naples would have little ſport. 


+ Salerno is a city noble, 


Founded by Shem the ſon of Noah. 
LE T- 
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LETIENT LAX. 


Bartetta, 4th May 1792 


Ox the morning of the 29th of April, we took leave of our 
friends from Nlünſter, whom we avain hope to meet in Sicily; and, 
in order to avoid returning to Naples in our way to Pugha, the ancient 
Apulia, we rode over hills to Avellino. 

This was one of the moſt pleaſant little journeys I have ever made, 
Rich in foreſts and rivulets, which ſpring from the rocks and wind 
meandering through the laughing meadows, this country 1s adorned 
with all the charms of nature; at once wild and friendly. The young 
verdure exhalcd its ſweets, after ſprinkling thowers ; and the nightin- 
gale ſaluted us from the budding branches. Woe ſaw the linden and 
the cherry tree of extraordinary growth in the viliages; though the 
linden is ſcldom met with in Italy. "Phe white thorn is ſtill in bloom; 
and alrcady the Italian honeyſuckle ® flowers. 

& rough, rocky, and frequently ſteep, road led us among high chel- 
nut forefls, over a ridge of the Apennines ; which ſeparates the pro- 
vinces of Prizcipary Citra wind Princiþaty Oltr a. 

According to ancient geography, theſe mountains divided the country 
of the Picentine from the country of the H[:rþp:;n;, The latter were a 
tribe of the Samnites ; in whoſe language, according to Strabo, Yi pu 
ſigniſied a wolf. 

From the heighits of thete hills, thut up among the woody moun— 
tins, we ſaw a valley plentifully Watered; the diwerſiſied beauties of 
ich, as we procceded along the winding road, continually preſented 


[1C\W Charms tO the ESC. 


* 1 | 
* * Fell Feltum ferſaliutuiu. 


We 
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We arrived carly at the not very little town of Avellino; which is 
built it a fruitful place, among the mountains. 

During the whole way, and particularly when we approached Avel- 
lino, we ſaw many large hazle buſhes, the nuts of which are io famous. 
Hence the French call a fine kind of this fruit des Awvellines. 

The ealt ſide of the country round Avellino is no leſs beautiful than 
the welt. On the morning of the zoth, we ſaw many of the cyliſur 
ſhrubs in bloom: but the mountainous diſtricts ſoon became more rudg 
and we met with lels grain; molt of which was not yet in ear. This 
backward growth muſt not be aſcribed to the mountain air, but to the 
poverty of the ſoil; which is tony, and frequently ſandy. The inha- 
bitants do not appear to neglect the Jabours of agriculture : as an in- 
ſtance, we law them hedging their grounds. They have likewiſe many 
fruit trees; but only ſuch as grow in the open air in Germany, 

Theſe countries abound in trees; and their towns are generally built 
on hills; vchich cuſtom is leſs inconvenient among the Italians, becauſe 
of their breed of mules and aſſes, than it would be in Germany. The 
high road, which was the work of the late King, Don Carlos, is excel- 
lent, and abounds in extenſive proſpects over valleys and hills; behind 
which, on all ſides, high ridges of the Apennines riſe. 

On the firſt half of the way, we paſſed the little town of Monte Fuf- 
colo, lying on the left on a high hill. 

As we approached Ariano, we ſaw vineyards which were laid out 
in the German, or rather in the Swiſs, manner ; for, though the vines 
are carried up poles, they yet ſhoot over croſs laths, and are conducted 
from one vine ſtock to another, 

Ariano lies on a high hill of tufa ſtone, ſome of the houſes of 
which are hewn in the foft rock. The town is very ancient, Some 
among the ancicnts aſcribe its foundation to Diomedes, fon of Tydeus, 
King of Ftolia, one of the celebrated heroes of Homer. That he 
made a deſcent in Italy after the taking of Troy is as well proved as 

arc 
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are any of the narratives of the renowned heroes of this ſiege; with 
which, embellithed by the dreams of table, the hiſtory of Greece be- 
gins to dawn, However, it was the cuſtom of the leaders of the early 
Greek colonies to make ſettlements upon the fea coaſts, The ancient 
Italian name of the town was Equus Tulicus; and Tulicut, in one of 
the moſt ancient Italian dialects, ftignit.ed grea? : This place therefore 
was called Great llc. Perhaps you will be a little inchned to laugh 
at an etymological vagary that ſuggeſts itt. What if the epithet 
Deutchſe *, which the people of Switzerland ſtill pronounce 7% Ven, 
in Latin Teutones, originally fignitied Se great ? You know how ter- 
rible an impreſſion the greatneſs of our anceitors made on the Romans; 
who, with this impreſſion of greatneſs, rength, and valour, aflociated 
even the flaxen hair and the blue eyes of the Germans, as things dread- 
ful. 

I muſt not omit to notice that Germany formerly conſiſted of 
marſhes, and foreſts, which have been drained and felled ; that it 
was then colder than it now 1s; and that the deſcription given of the 
Germans, by the Romans, perfectly agrecs with the pretent people of 
Norway. | have never been in that country, but the Danith life guard 
chiefly conſiſts of pure Norwegians; the aſpect of whom frequently 
brought to my recollection the ancient Germans. | 

On the 1ſt of May, we made a little trip up the country, to the 
ſouth, to view a remarkable natural phenomenon ; which had neither 
been overlooked among the remarks of early naturaliſts, nor by the ſage 
Mule of Virgil. We hired a guide, and ſometimes rode up narrow 
paths and frequently over the beds of brooks ; which were now half 
dried up, but which in ſome ſeaſons of the year are impaſlable, The 
heat was rather great ; but the way was pleaſant. We ſaw many 
torclts of oak ; the fight of which for ſome days paſt had delighted us, 
becauſe, in other parts of Italy, though here and there a ſolitary tree 
may be met with, there are but few foreſts, 


* German, 


Vie 
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We heard numerous nightingales, among the ſhady valleys, and ſing-— 
ing in the foliage of the high banks of the rivulets ; and we met with 
2 ſhepherd, who was playing on the bagpipe. We yeſterday had be- 
fore heard this kind of muſic, enlivening the people of a village, who 
were employed in toſſing the theep that were ſheered from the top of 
a high bridge, into the brook. The villagers are friendly and gay. 

Weary with the ſlit jog trot pace of our hack horſes, which, though 
they were Neapolitan ſtallions, were unworthy of their breed, we 
alighted at the village of Cajal dt IFrigente; and procceded more than 
half a German mile on foot, This ſmall village is ſituated in a foreſt, 
at the foot of a hill; at the top of which the little town of Frigente 
ſtands. Our charming road at firſt led us under lofty cheſnuts, and 
oaks; where we heard the ſong of the nightingale, which was an— 
ſwered by the clear note of the quul, the warbling of the lark and the 
goldlinch, the cry of the cuckoo, and the chirping of the chattering 
graſohopper. 

When we left theſe ſhady heights, the heat became very great; and 
we were not a little delighted to meet with a goatherd, whoſe boy, with 
great dexterity, caught the goats, as the old man pointed them out; 
hen they would not follow, but diſregarded the 7 heverrtte call of Sitia 
ſitta ! which is ſtill in ute. 

We u refreſhed ourtelves with drinking ſome of the warm foaming 
milk. The milk of the Italian goat is much more pleaſant than that 
Oi ours; tor it has not the tame flrong taſte, but is rather ſweet, and 
very white : neither are the goats here ſo ſtrong ſcented as they are in 
Gerinany. 

At the bottom of a declivity, the ſummit of which was overgrowen 
with oaks, there was a tolerably ſteep dale; in which there was a ſul— 
plureous ſpring, that yielded but little water, but that ran over a ſpa— 
cious ſtony bed, which denoted what its contents might be in autumn, 
and winter. 'Fhe depth of the ground, and the whole bed that it 
formed, bore a great reſemblance to Solfatara, near Pozzuoli, It was 


equally 
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equally cruſted with ſulphurous ſubſtances, and likewiſe appeared to 


have holes ; at feaſt the earth was broken through in more places than 


one, Below is a little pool, the circumference of which mav be about 
ſixty paces; and the water, that is as dark as the darkeſt lime water, 
ſpouts up in various places. On the ſhore, there is a natural foun- 
tain ; that projects its waters, with froth and noiſe, to the height of a 
man, and that never ceates to riſe. This noiſe, this viſible boiling, and 
theſe reſenblances with Soultatara, leave us without the leaſt doubt that 
it is caſt up by hot ſources ; though we found it entirely cold. 

Virgil could not have dilcovered a better place for the Fury Alecto, 
when the unwillingly obeved the command of Juno, at the moment 
that ſhe expected the applauſe of the goddeſs, and was obliged to re- 
turn to night and hell “. 


- F * . 4 jy * * FY 7 ! * * v : p, * 
J. lecur, alice in medi; ſub mentious allis, 
Ne. lire fama muidis memecratus in oriss 
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U;get utringque lutus nemeorts, mei- que frageſus 
Dat foratum ſaxts et fete virtice torrens. 
Ilie fpecus howrrendum, & /i ſpiracula Ditis, 
Alzn/iratur ; ruptoque ingens Acheronte warags 
Peſiiferas aperit fauces : queis cendita Erinnys, 
Invijum numen, terras celunque levabat. 
VirG. En. vii. 563. 
In midſt of Italy, well known to fame, 
There lies a lake, Auiſanddus is the name, 
Below the lofty mounts : on cither ſide 
Thick foreſts the forbidden entrance hide: 


— te A. LED 


* Miſguided by Addiſon, I have ſaid in my Illand 4, that Virgil, in this deſcription, 
ſpoke of the waterfall of Velino, near 'Terni, in the States of the Church. Virgil no 
doubt meant this aperture. 

Later remark. Since I wrote this, I have ſeen the great waterfall near Terni, which 
does not agree with Virgil's deſcription. The reader will judge for himſelf, when I have 
conducted him to Terni. 

This I ſuppoſe to be the title of ſome work, that I am unacquainted with, by the au— 


thor, Count Stolberg. T. 
Tull 
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Full in the centre of the ſacred wood 
An arm aiſcs of the Stygian flood; 
Which, breaking from beneath with bellowing found, 
Whirls the black waves an! rattling ſtones around. 
Here Pluto pants for breath from out his cel, 
And opens wide the grinning jaws of hell. 
To this infernal lake the Fury flies 
Here hides her hated head, and frees the lab'ring ics. 
D&YDEX, v. 777. 


The Romans here ereded a temple to the goddeſs Mephitis : whom 
they likewiſe called Graveolentia, or the Ill ſcented. Why ſhould they 
not as well build a temple to Nlephitis as to the goddels of Tris : or 
Cough ? who is ſuppoled to have been honoured in a ſanctuary the 
ruins of which are ſtill to be icen near Tibur, the modern Tivoli. 

In the preſent altered yet recoguizable dialect, the place is called 
AI ie. Near, and perhaps on the ſame ſpot, where the temple of 
Mephitis ſtood, there is a chapel called, San Felice, May not this 
lIikewite have been a corruption of the word Amſandus, or Am unitus, 
which was the name of this place“? 

In the forcnoon of the day before yeſterday, we reached the top of 
the mountain. The country was poor in trees; and we ſaw the bald 
top of Apulia, lying before us, which is dried by the caſt wind, ac- 
cording to Iorace, 


Du terret Atabulus., 


The land was ſtony, and the corn poor : but, when we came into 
the province of Puglia, the ancient Apulia, we met with a very wel- 
come foreſt of oaks ; which firſt afforded us ſhade, and, as the ſun got 
higher, ſome cooling breezes. An excellent field of wheat reminded 
me of the induſtry of the ancient Apulians ; whoſe fame the preſent 
inhabitants appear willing to maintain. 

For ſome time before we came to Bovino, the trees diſappeared ; 


* Cluy. Ital. Ant. 


and, 
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and, in the middle of the day, we rode through a large open plain, 
which here and there bore excellent corn ; though the greateſt part of 
it was paſturage. 

The ſheep of this province are ranked among the fineſt in Italy. 
The cattle are not ſo prodigiouſly large as thoſe in Terra Lavoro: but 
they are ſtrong, numerous, and have large horns, like thoſe in the States 
of the Church; the modern breed of which is derived from Puglia. 
They are all of them light grey ; as in general are the cattle of the mid- 
dle and lower parts of Italy, from the moſt northern countries of 'Tuſ- 
cany to the ſouth point of Calabria. We likewiſe ſaw a herd of buffa- 
loes ; which, being in want of larger marſhes, were here collected round 
a ſmall pool. This breed of animals, during the heat of the day, repoſe 
themſelves by lying in lakes, or marſhes ; and are frequently funk fo 
deep in the mud that nothing but their turned up muzzles is viſible. 
They are dark brown, rough, almoſt ſhaggy, and have little round 
horns, arched backward ; which are ſerviceable only to butt with, 
and not to gore. They are rather overcome than tamed. The buffalo 
ox has a wild and fearful aſpect, under the yoke ; and the buffalo cow 
{hyly looks about her, while ſhe is milked. If they are grazed in the 
ſame paſture with other cattle, the herds keep themſelves ſeparate. 
The milk is thinner than that of the cow, is ſweet, very healthy, and 
affords very pleaſant viands. 

The buffalo was neither a native of Italy nor does he now wander 
wild in this country. The race was brought from Aſia five or fix 
hundred years ago ; and they all have proprietors. The King has a 
breed of white buffaloes, from Hungary; which he received from the 
late Emperor : but I have not ſeen them. 

We paſſed the town of Fopia, on the left; which was the ancient 
Luceria, and the founding of which, like Ariano, is afcribed to Diome— 
des. It 18\ſtill by many called Lucera. On a hill to the right, we 
law the little town of Aſcoli. 


The Romans would have beſieged Luceria, when they were ſur- 
Vor. II. R rounded 
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rounded in the defile by Herennius, the valiant and cautious leader of 
the Samnites ; where, in the year of Rome 432, or 321 before the 
birth of Chriſt, they were obliged to pals under the yoke at Claudium *, 
Aſcoli was formerly called A/culum ; and, near this place, in the year 
of Rome 471, and 282 before Chriſt, the Romans, under the conduct 
of their two conſuls, Curius, and Fabricius, both great men, gained a 
battle over the conqueror Pyrrhus. | 
The high mountain of Volto, the Futur of the ancients, riſes on the 
k ath weſt ; concerning which Horace ſo poetically fables that, having 
fallen a ſleep upon it whilea boy, the doves had bedecked him with ſprigs 
of myrtle and laurel : 
Me fabulsſe, Vulture in Appulo, 
Altr icis extra limen Apuliæ, 


Ludo fatigatumque ſomno, 
Frende nova puerum palumbes 


Texere : mirum quod foret omnibus, 

Luicumque celſie nidum Acherontie, 
Saltuſque Baniinos, et arvum 
Pingue tenent humilis Ferentt : 


Ut tuto ab atris cerpore wviperis 
Dermirem et urſis : ut premerer ſacrd 
Laureque, collataque myrto, 
Nen fine dis animaſus infans “ 


Hor. lib. iii. od. iv. 9. 


Fatigu'd with ſleep, and youthful toil of play, 
When on a mountain's brow reclin'd I lay, 
Near to my natal foil, around my head 
The fabled woodland doves a verdant foliage ſpread. 


The Count has been guilty of two miſtakes, in this ſhort paſſage ; a thing very un- 
uſual with him: the received name is Caudium, not Claudium. Portius was the general 
of the Samnites; and Herennius was his father, whoſe advice was indeed too wiſe to be 
followed by the vain and ambitious ſon : it was generouſly to ſuffer the Romans impri- 
ſoned in the Caudine Furce to depart. Liv. ix. T. | 

I Matter, 
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Matter, be ſure, of wonder moſt profound 
To all the gazing habitants around, 
Who dwell in Acherontia's airy glades, 
Amid the Bantian woods, or low Ferentum's mead:, 


By ſnakes of poifon black, and beaſts of prey, 
That thus, in Jdewy ſleep unharm'd I lay; 
Laurels and myrtle were around me pil'd, 
Not without guardian gods an animated cluld. 
FRANCIS. 


To the north eaſt, we ſaw the mountain of Garganus; which is 
ſituated in the province of Capitanata, over the bay of Manſredonia. 
It is now called Monte San Angelo, Here there is a chapel, which is 
viſited by pilgrims ; and we met ſeveral country people, in the fore— 
noon, who were returning from their journey. They bore pine 
branches, with their fruit, tied round their long pilgrim ſlaves; to 
dencte that they had accompliſhed their pilgrimage. 

Before the ſun went down, we reached the village of Ardona ; which 
was known to the ancients under its preſent name, though it was like— 
wiſe called Ardonee. 

The Greck name for all Apulia was Fapygia; and the country on 
this ſide of the river Aufidus, which is now called unt, was tlie 
Apulia Daunia of the Romans. The epithet Dauma militarts, or the 
warlike Daunia, was applied to it by Horace. Apulia was always 
famous for its heat; which yeſterday, conſidering the ſeaſon of the 
year, was very great; though an enlivening ſea breeze blowed from 
the Adriatic, toward the eaſt, in the afternoon. 

We found a very effectual and pleaſant antidote to the heat, in that 
kind of large citron which is common in the ſouth of Italy, and is 
called Vilenciana. It is not ſo ſoft and excellent as the leſs and more 
common citron : but it may be entirely caten, both pulp and kin. 

Yeſterday, at Ardona, we had a diſtant view of the Adriatic; illu- 
minated by the rifing ſun, It was our intention to arrive at Barletta 

R 2 in 
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in the evening; from which we meant to make a trip to Carne, to 
view the field of battle: but we learnt, at Cerignola, that it was but 
a ſhort dav s journey to Barletta paſſiug by Canna: we therefore de- 
termined to remain at Cerignola, as the heat was very great, and take 
this road on the morrow. _ 

The plain is dry, and ſandy; and only here and there ſcantily ſhaded, 
by wild pear trees: but the ſhort graſs is the more aromatic, and 
affords excellent paſture for ſheep. Horace travelled here, and what 
he ſays of che place is ſtrictly true. The bread is excellent; the water 
is dug from wells, and fold; though .the ſprings are not diſtant. Be— 
fore I had examined the combining circumſtances, which after ſo many 
ages have paſſed away are ſtill concordant, I was not of the opinion 
of thoſe who imagine the poct ſpoke of Ariano. An additional proof 
is what Horace has ſaid of the name of the place; which 1s, that it did 
not accord with his verſe, The names, Equus Tulicus, can indeed in no 
manner be brought into verſe. The old name of Cerignola was not 
known. Beſide, we muſt not forget that Horace came from Villa Tre- 
vici: the preſent Tei. He made a retrograde motion of four-and- 
twenty miles, before he reached the place in queſtion, I do not accu- 
rately know how far Ariano is from Trevico; but it is certain that, on 
his journey from Rome to Brunduſium, he muſt have gone a confider- 
able w back, order to come to Ariano. At preſent, Cerignola is 
thirty 14.05 from Trevico: but the roads of the Romans were gene- 
rally in « right line, and ſhorter than moſt of the modern roads. Nay 
more, Horace tells us that the prudent traveller would do well to take 
the bread of this place with him to Canyfium : the modern Canoſſu. 
Canoſſa is ſix miles diſtant from Cerignola: but it is forty-two from 
Ariano! Would a traveller carry bread in his wallet two-and-forty 
miles? Cerignola aQtually lay, not on the Appian way, but three miles 
from it : Horace however had once before left this road, when he went 
to Villa Trevici ; probably, on both occaſions, to viſit his friends. 


In 
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In Cerignola, which is well built, there is {till a Roman mile-ſtone ; 
with an inſcription, of the age of Trajan *. 

The people collected at the inn; and, as is the cuſtom of this country, 
our chamber was not empty of them: but they ſtared at us as if we 
had been wild animals. "They queſtioned us concerning our country, 
and our travels; and talked of Italy, of the battle of Cannz, and of 
the antiquities of theſe parts. Our friendly hoſt ſent for one Don 
Giovanni Danielle; a handiome young man, who was well acquainted 
with the country and antient authors; and who talked with great ani- 
mation of his countryman Horace, and of his native town FVenufa : 
now Venoſa : which is only eighteen Italian miles from Cerignola, 
It was from him I learnt that the Atabulus, which Horace tells us 
rendered the hill of Apulia barren, is a parching ealt wind ; which the 
people of Puglia called Aliud. 

He ſhewed us the bay of Manfredonia, and Monte Angelo, from the 
top of a hill, When the weather is clear, Manfredonia and the ruins 
of the antient Arpi, founded by Diomedes, may be ſeen. The antient 
Salapia, the ruins of which are {till called Sa/pe, flood not far from Ce- 
rignola. 

Don Giovanni t took us to the garden of one of his friends, who has 
a country houſe near Salpe. Some labourers, digging in the ground a 
few years ſince, found a large antique vaſe ; the mouth of which was 
carefully covered with lead. They opened it, in hopes of finding gold: 


* It was the young man of Puglia, whom I have mentioned in the text, who told me 
that the ancient Appian way was three miles diſtant from Cerignola :. but Riedeſel is of 
opinion that Cerignola was ſituated on this way; and that the pillar, which is ſuppoſed 
to be a mile-ſtone, was one of thoſe that were erected to Trajan on this way, after his 
victorious campaign againſt the Daci: and this is a rational and probable ſuppoſition. 


In the ſouth of Italy, and in Sicily, it is cuſtomary to call people by their chriſtian 
names ; but, inſtead of Signor, they preface them with the epithet Don. Thus the Engliſh 


preface the chriſtian names of the Baronets, and Knights, with Sir: as, Sir Iſaac + Don 
Giovanni, 


inſtead 
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inſtead of which, they found only a clear odoriterous water. Full of 
vexation at the diſappointment, they threw it out of the vale : and thus 
ſcattered this valuable water of the nardus: the charming ſcent of 
which was felt far around, for three days. The high value, which the 
people of the Eaſt, as well as the Greeks and Romans, ſet upon this 
perfume is well known. 

During our walk, the fame of the arrival of foreigners had ſpread, 
and a great crowd ſurrounded us; ſome of whom followed us into 
our apartment. The landlord requeſted Jacobi to write down our 
names, and country ; that, by this means, he might, when we werc 
gone, ſatisfy the enquirers. 

As the inhabitants of this country ſeldom travel without an armed 
clcort, and as they form a ſtrange idea of our country, travellers like 
us, from a land fo diſtant, appeared to them bold adventurers ; who had 
cucountered, and {till had to encounter, Herculean labours. Their ſen- 
ſations are rather lively than durable: but they feel themſelves in- 
tereſted in forcigners, concerning whom they are induced ſeriouſly to 
enquire. 

Don Giovanni now accompanied us to Canofla ; and afterward, for 
the Romans, to the too celebrated Cannæ. On our road, we paſſed 
the river Ofanto : the Aufidns of the ancients: the waters of which are 
already much decreaſed ; and, in the middle of ſummer, its broad tony 
bed will be little more than a brook : but, in autumn and winter, it is 
a charwing ſtream, and deſerves the epithet of /onge fonans, or far- 
ſounding, which Horace gives it; for it frequently overflows the fields, 
as in the poet's time; to whole waters he compares the ſtep-ſon ol 
Auguſtus, the young warrior Claudius. 


Sic tauriformis valvitur Aufulus, 
Qui regna Dauni prafluit Appuli, 
Cum ſevit, horrendamque cultis 
Diluviem meditatur agris. 
Hos. lib. iv. od. 14. 
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So branching Auſidus, who laves 

"The Daunian realms, fierce rolls his waves, 

When to the golden labours of the fwain 

He mcditatcs his wrath, and deluges tlie plain. 
FRANC1-. 


The preſent Canoſſa includes only a part of the ancient town; of 
which there (lil! are tombs, a gate, and ruins of the walls, remaining. 
We thould have been glad to have found the tomb of the benevolent 
Buſa ; a noble matron, who, after the battle of Cannz, when the citi— 
zens of Canuſium afforded ſhelter to four thouſand tugitive Romans, 
generouſly ſupplied them with corn, clothing, and money, for which 
the was publicly honoured by the Senate“. 

Following the advice of Horace, we took bread with us from Cerig- 
nola: in which we were very prudent. Nam Canus! lapidyſus, ſuys 
the poet: and the bread of Canoſſa is in fad ſtill of a ſtony quality, 
and worſe than any I have met with in Italy; in many parts of which 
the bread is bad. This hardneſs ſeems juſtly aſcribed to the ſoft mill- 
ſtones of Canoſſa: yet it is inconceivable that the inhabitants ſhould 
have continued for more than eighteen centuries in this practice, with- 
out ſending for other millſtones. 

The principal church is a very wretched Gothic building : but it 
contains ſix pillars of verde antico, and likewiſe is the burial place of 
Boemondo ; the knight whom Taſſo, in his Jeruſalem Delivered, has 
rendered immortal. 

We vilited the field of battle at Canna, with Livy in our hand. 
How does the aſpect of the place give reality to the deeds of former 
times, and form and colour to the ſhades of the departed! The de- 
ſeription of Livy is delightful. We evidently ſaw how Hannibal had 


ſupported his left wing by the Aufidus, extending his right toward the 


downs near the ſea; and how the ſouth-weſt wind, from the Vultur 


Liv. XX11. c. 52. 


hill, 


bl | 
I 
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ill, vertns Fulturnus, and the afternoon ſun, were full in the face of 
the Romans. 

It was about the time of harveſt when the battle was fought ; and 
the afternoon rays of the ſun are even already ſcorching, while the 
ſouth-weſt wind, from Volto, blows, bringing duſt with it over the 
landy plain. Some find it difficult to imagine why the flying Romans 
ſhould not rather have paſſed the river than have come to Canoſſa. It 
is true the Ofanto was always ſcanty of water, in ſummer, and ford- 
able; and a part of the Roman army, that was ſtationed on that ſide, 
might, by exertion, have paſſed. But it is not recollected that, in this 
general flight, the fugitives preſſed on all ſides; that, probably, the 
excellent cavalry of the Carthaginians had cut off every other retreat ; 
that a handful of men only eſcaped to Canoſſa; and that Hannibal 
himſelf called to the victorious army,“ Enough ! Forbear ! Spare the 
vanquiſhed !” 

Below one of theſe downs, there is a clear ſpring, with much water; 
at which tradition ſays that, while bleeding with his wounds, Paulus 
#milius here refreſhed himſelf, before he expired. 

The whole place appears very naked : but, on the approach to Bar- 
letta, there are good arable lands, and vineyards ; the vines of which 
are not carried an ell high: and it is affirmed that this kind of wine is 
the beſt, becauſe the grape is more perfectly ripened by the ſteaming 
warmth of the ground, as it riſes from the rocky bed. Theſe, which 
are of a red kind, are ſtrong and ardent. As the wine here is as 
cheap as the beer with us, the Swiſs, who lately were ſtationed at Bar- 
letta in garriſon, drank it to dangerous excels. 

Great quantities of a plant are found in the bean fields; to extirpate 
which no degree of induſtry is ſufhcient. It bears a white pyramidal 
flower ; which reſembles, but is larger than, the ſweet pea. Its roots 
are entwined round the roots of the bean plant, grow with it, and thus 


render it ſickly. The people call this plant urchia; and /ucciamele ; be- 
5 cauſe 
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cauſe the bees take delight in extrading honey from it. It is called 
erobanche, and fiamma, in Tuſcany. 

Barletta is a tolerably large well built town; and its lituation on the 
Adriatic, the aſpect of which to me is delightful, is the more charming 
becauſe you likewiſe diſcover, oppolite to the coalt ob the bay of Man- 
fredonia, the high mountain of San Angelo : which was the Garganus 
of the ancients, celebrated for its fertility. Barletta may contain 
twenty-two thouſand inhabitants; and has a large ſtone pier, which 
runs into the ſea: yet it is faid that it is never a late place for (hip- 
ping ; eſpecially when the Greca-Levantc, or ecalt north ealt wind, 
blows. The people carry on a conliderable trade; and the principal 
articles of exportation are corn, almonds, and ſalt. Near the town, 
there are large royal ſalt works. 

A bronze coloilal ſtatue of the Emperor Ieraclius, which was found 
in the fea, ſtands in the market place: of which the people have made 
a Saint. 


LETTER LXXX. 


Taranto, 11th May 1792, 


ON the 15th, we rode from Barlctta to Bari: the province 
of which, now by ſome called Terra di Bari, and by others Provincia 
di Trant, was by the ancients named Daunia Pencetia : or rather ſimply 
Pencctia, The Peucetu were likewiſe called Padiculi. 

On our road between Barletta and Bari, we paſſed through four 
other towns, all of which are in like manner built on the ſea fide, called 
Trani, Biteglia, Molfetta, and Giovenazzo. 

Vol. III. 8 Traut, 
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Troni, formerly Turrenum, is the ſcat of an archbiſhop. It may” 
contain about ſiſteen thouſand inhabitants; and the handiomely built 
Molfetta twelve thouſand. Biſeglia, the antient Vrigilice, has a ſtreet in- 
which there are larger houſes than might have been expected in ſo- 
ſmall a town. 

The appearance of Giovenazzo is ſingular. It has very high walls of 
ruſtic architecture; within which the high houſes, and towers, riſe in 
narrow rows: the root; flat, and built of poliſhed lone. Giovenazzo: 
in appearance reminds you of the ſports of nature in various kinds 
of marble, agate, or cryſtal; among which you imagine you lee walls, 
houſes, and towers. 

On this coaſt, all the productions of nature and art are ſingular, and 
different from any that I have hitherto ſeen. The lands are induſ- 
triouſly cultivated: but, in many of the fields, the oats and barley grow 
in tufts “. The corn has not been ſown with broad caſt ; but three or 
four grains have been planted together, in the manner we plant garden 
Peas. 

I am told that the corn which 1s rearcd in this manner is cut, before 
the cars ripen, as green fodder for cattle, Where the land is very 
rocky and the plough cannot be uſed, this may be the beſt, or perhaps 
the only, manner of turning 1t to advantage. 'The vines are not higher 
than potatoe plants are with us; and the ears of corn and the vine are 
often intertwined, In thele fields the fig, the carob, the alinond, the 
peach, the apricot, the olive, and the granate tree, the beautiful red 
bloom of which now begins to appear, are all ſeen to grow. Here you 
find various helds that are entirely like thoſe through which Sampſon 
ſent the jackalls ; which, in the tranſlation of the bible, have impro- 
perly been called foxes; when he tied the fire brands to their tails, 
let them go into the ſtanding corn of the Philiſtines, and burnt up 
« both the thocks and alſo the ſtanding corn, with the vineyards and 


» 1 have ſince ſeen wheat grow in this manner, in ſeveral parts of Sicily. 
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„ glives *.” There is a valley, between Trani and Biſeglia, in which 


we evidently diſcover the bed of a river, that tormerly meandered 
trough the plain and emptied itlelt into the fea. Like our blue 
tremſe , the ſingle red poppy grows here in great quantities, which the 
French call coquelicy, and which grows among our wheat though ſpar— 
ingly, The vellow horaed poppy is tound here wild, in abundance, 
among the rocks and fand of the ore. The car, ceralonia, extends 
its branches very far: the twigs frequently fink, and are weightd 
down to the ground; where they probably take root, and the {prout- 
ing ſtems are at laſt ſeparated from the mother plant. 

There are remarkable ſmall round huts built here, of the ſieldſtone, 
that have no windows, and only a low entrance, which 1s always open, 
Here the country people live, with their wives and children, during 
the vintage. I ſend you a drawing of thele huts, which will convey 
to you ſome idea of theſe ſingular places. 

The wine is very ardent, and red, like molt of the Italian wines. The 
white wines, ſome of the molt generous excepted, are not to be indulged 
in: at leaſt, it is afhrmed that they do not agree with Germans. The 
varicties of tree, grain, and vine, afford an inceſſant change; which is 
ſtill farther embelliſhed by the proſpect of the highly coloured, blue, 
Adriatic ſea. 

might eaſily have given a pompous deſcription of places, which arc 
ſome hundreds of German miles diſtant, but I muſt acknowledge that 
the country between Barletta and Bari, entertaining as 1t 1s to a tra- 
veller, is not that which fſatishes the heart. The numerous trees it 
contains afford only ſcattered and inefficient ſhades. There is no 


thought of an umbrageous walk; and pure as the charming vegetation 


Judges xv. 5. My clerical friend, Rudolf Schinz, from Zürich, has made the ſame 
remark, in his Deſcription of Italian Switzerland, concerning the reſemblance between 
ſuch ficlds and thoſe of the Philiſtines. 


+ I cannot diſcover more than the context tells me of this plant. T. 
1 A . 
82 is, 
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is, excepting only the gloomy and mutilated olive tree, yet the im- 
preſſion of the whole wants that ſecret, inimitable, fullneſs of harmony, 
which is the reſult only of great and uninjured nature. 

The whole is a rock: yet we never ſee any bold projecting rocks, 
any grottos, any foreſts, or any ſprings. How different to this were 
the grandeur and harmony of the noble and native beauties, which we 
ſo lately ſaw in the iſlands of the bay of Naples: at Sorento, at Cava, 
at Vietri, and between Salerno and Avellino! 

Bart is b ult upon a rock, which is a peninſula. IIorace calls it the 
{iſh-abounding Bari; but the fiſh of this place, at preſent, are more fa- 
mous for their goodneſs than for their numbers. Though Horace is 
the firſt writer who mentions this town, the inhabitants maintain that 
it is more ancient than Rome. This is a kind of vanity peculiar to the 
Italians. 

Bari is the ſeat of an archbiſhop, and may contain about twenty 
thouſand inhabitants. Its trade principally conſiſts in olives and al— 
monds. 

We met with quantities of both theſe trees, as we travelled on the 
6th, leaving the coaſt of the Adriatic and Bari to go to Taranto. The 
beautiful treſh verdure of the almond tree is heightened by the pallid 
hue of the olive. 

During the heat of the day, we halted at a little town, that is called 
Myundrone; the inhabitants of which were buſily employed in cele- 
brating the holiday of their patron Saint, Sans. Triphone, About four 
hundred little pieccs of artillery, made of gun barrels, were arranged be- 
fore the church ; and, according to the cuſtom of the place, were fired 
in honour of the Saint, as his image was borne in ſolemn proceſſion, ac- 
companied by prieſts, banners, drums, and ſifes. The people entreated 
us very much to look at their beautiful Saint. It was the figure of a 
warrior, completely armed, about half the ſize of a man: a kind of 
puppet, cut in wood. The honours now paid to him were probably 
the honours that were formerly paid, in the ſame place, to ſome hero. 


The 
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The Italians are always inclined to conſider their Saints“ days as ho— 
lidays. they frequently mingle with this trifling amuſement an in— 
ward but flecting ſenſe of devotion : a flaſh which, among moll of them, 
ſcarcely palles perhaps from the image to the Saint: much lets to him 
who alone 1s worthy of adoration, 

In the evening, we rode through a wood; in which, along with the 
oak, there were many cork trees. I ls kind of tree appears to he a 
medium between our oak and the evergrecn prickly oak; the fruit of 
which, though lets, is perfectly like our acorn, The fruit of the cork 
tree is {till leis than this, and not fo long; and, like the other kinds of 
acorn, it is caten by [wine. Corks for bottles are made from the bark 
of this tree; and lixewile cork ſoles: for which reaton it is called by 
ſome the ſlipper tree. This bark is alſo uſed for the nets of tither- 
wen: becauſe, by ſwimming on the ſurface, it ſhews where the nets 
have been caſt, Ot this likewiſe the cork jacket is made; which is 
uſed for ſwimming, and the uſe of which is ancient. In the advice 
given to Horace by his father, the latter adds,“ When thou art old, 
thou wilt ſwim without the help of bark ;” 


3 Nabis fin, cor ti. 4 X . 


figuratively to tell him he would not then want aid. This veluable 
tree ſecms deſtined by the Creator, for our ute, to be robbed of its 
bark: for every other tree, when {tripped of its bark, dics. Ihe bark 
is four fingers thick; and, after it has been pecled away, grows again 
In two years. 

We paſſed the night in the little town of Giojaz and, on the 7th, 
we again came to a large foreſt: but the ſtony foil will not pc: mit the 
trees to attain a beautiful growth. Here and there, we ſaw good corn 
ficlds : but we met with others, 


« J's, in fleinigem cer, die ſaat der kiefel erflicket +, 
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Hor. i. Sat: iv. 120. 


+ In ſtony lands, where flints the feed had killed. 
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as Klopſtock, in an inimitably expreſtve and rugged verſe, has told 
Us, | 

We expected to have met with a ridge of the Apennines, which 
Mould have formed the heart of the peninſula: but the rocky hills, 
that lic between Gioja and Nlaſafra, do not deſerve this name. The 
whole country between Bari and Taranto, like the coalt between Bar- 
letta and Bari, is flat and rocky. 

At noon, we yielded to the friendly importunities of our hoſt, at 
Nlaſafra; who took us to the church, to ſhew us the carved image of 
the Madonna della Scala : Our Lady ot the Ladder. With what en- 
thuſiaſm did he ſpeak | 
You no doubt remember the conteſt that arote in the time of Auguſtus, 
between the Thundering Jupiter and the Jupiter of the Capitol. The 
common people in Italy are all zcalous for the image of their town. 
It is not ſo much the Holy Virgin as the Holy Virgin of the Ladder ; 
nor ſo much the Holy Virgin of the Ladder as the particular image be- 
longing to their own town, and their own parith church, that is the 
object of their devotion. This devotional zeal is the aſſociate of national 


not of the Virgin —— ot the image! 


vanity. The ſolemn honours of the Saint are combined with popular 
games, and ſports ; and with public feſtivals, which frequently dege— 
nerate into pernicious exceſs, 

The ſhrubs and vegetation of theſe ſtony regions are very powerfully 
odoriferous ; and eſpecially the buſhy c, which fills the air with a 
balſamic ſcent. Its bloom is generally white, though ſometimes red; 
and the flower, which the German gardeners call c/tus-r7/lcin*, can 
ſcarcely be diſtinguiched from the field roſe : though the leaves and 
buds are very difterent from the leaves and buds of that plant. The 
ciſtus with us is a green-houle plant. 

A buth, the leaves of which reſemble trefoil, and which bears great 
quantities of a fruit that reſembles beans, likewiſe grows wild here. 
The people call it Mind /elvaggia: or the wild /upinus, 


* Little ciſtus roſe. 


© 
; 
* 
- 
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As the Greeks had named all Apulia after Yu, who is ſuppoſed 
hy ſome to be a fon of Dædalus, by others a brother of Daunius and 
Peucetius, the ſons of Lycaon, ſo they called the peninſula (which 
ſometimes is now called Terra di Lecce, from the chief town Lecce, 
but oftener Terra d"Otrants after Otranto) Meſſapia; from Mefſapus, 
who was ſaid to be a ſon of Neptune. 


— Maps equiim domitor, Neptunia proves. 
Vias. Tn. vii. 691. 


Meſſapus next, great Neptune was his fire. 
DkryoLx, v. 955. 


The ancients called the eaſt fide of the peninſula Calabria; and the 
welt the land of the Salentines: though the latter was frequently in- 
cluded under the name Calabria, Thus the inſcription of the monu- 
ment of Virgil, which ſome hold to have been written by the poet him- 
ſelf, tells us, 


Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 


Parthenope ; ceciui paſcua, rura, duces. 


I ſung flocks, tillage, heroes: Mantua gave 
Me life, Brunduſium death, Naples a grave. 


Life of Virgil prefixed to Dryden's T. ranſlution. 


Tarentum, where Virgil reſided for ſome time, was underſtood by 
the general name Calabria, 

The provinces, which are now called Calabria citra and Calabria 
tra, had very different names given them by the ancients ; who, at 
lirſt, called them by the common term Lucania, When fugitive ſhep- 
herds roſe againſt their rulcrs, and founded an individual ſtate, Cala- 
bria oltra, which we likewiſe, becauſe of its ſouthern ſituation, call 
Calabria, received from them the name of Bruttizum and this muſt not 


be contounded with Abruzzo, which is the modern name of a part of 
the 
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the ancient Samnium. Calabria citra continued to be called Lucania 
by the ancients. 

Virgil makes Mciiapus combat againſt the Trojans, as the ally of 
Turnus. The people of Meſlapia were not of Greek origin, but were 
called by the Greeks barbarians : a word which, among them, did not 
ſo accurately ſignify a barbarous nation as a nation that was not 
Greck. Tarentum was not only the principal town in Meſſapia but 
in all Italy; and was taken by the Greeks about ſeven hundred years 
before the birth oi Chriſt: the occafion of which I will relate. 

During a tedious war between the Spartans and the Metlenii, the 
Lacedemonian women complained of being ſo long deprived of all 
intercourſe with their huſbands. 

Among the Spartans, more than among any other of the Greeks, 
and more even than among the Romans, the man was ſubordinate to 
the citizen, and virtue to the ſtate. The women were permitted, or 
rather commanded, to reccive the youths, who remained at home, as 
their. huſbands. When the army at length returned, the fruits of theſe 
connections, who were improperly enough called maiden ſons, 
Tx, erte, Were conſidered as natural children. This enraged them; 
and, under the conduct of Phalanthus, many of them left their coun- 
try, and with their leader landed on the coaſt of Italy. 

The oracle had told Phalanthus that he ſhould ſettle in that land, and 
city, where it ſhould rain from a clear ſky. Phalanthus defeated the 
barbarians ; but conquered neither their town nor their country, and 
was grieved that he could not diſcover the meaning of the oracle. 
His wife accompanied him, endeavoured to afford him conſolation, 
and, as his head happened to be lying on her lap that ſhe might free it 
from vermin, her tears wettcd the hair. It then immediately occurred 
to him that the oracle was fulfilled : for his wife's name was Aithra, 
which fignites clear fty*, Strengthened by this animating hope, 
he took Tarentum the following night; which, at that time, was the 


* Strabo : and Pauſanias, lib. x. | 
greateſt 
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greateſt and wealthieſt city of the Barbarians on the lea coat“. The 
city and the river, among the Grecks, preſerved their ancient name of 
Taras ; from the hero Taras, to whom the founding oi Tarcntum was 
aſcribed, and to whom they did the honour of ſuppoting him to be a 
ſan of Neptune. From Taras the Romans formed 7a ue, and more 
frequently Tarentum; and from theſe came its preſent name, Taranto. 
The firſt ſyllable is pronounced long: as likewite is the O, in the name 
of the town of Otranto. The ſchool of Pythagoras flouriſhed for a 
time in Tarentum; and produced Archiytas, one of the greateſt men 
of antiquity, who governed the town with witdom and retpect, and 
who was the contemporary and friend of Plato. 

It likewiſe formed Lyſis, a citizen of Tarentum ; and he the great 
Epaminondas, the pride of Thebes and Greece, in an age when great 
men were no longer common. 

The people of Tarentum were cclebrated for bodily exerciſes ; and 
a certain method of training war horſes was called, after them, 
Terartarpzr. A part of the bay of Tarcutum, which was called the 
Saturian fields, was famed for its ſtuds ; and even {till affords good 


horſes 4. Milf, 
uulng 

There are people who would entirely baniſh fable from ancient hiſtory ; and by ſuch 
people I ſhall frequently be criticiſed. To ſeparate the fabulous from the hiſtorical, as 
frequently as poilible, is good: but not without exception. "I'mth often is concealed 
behind the veil of fable. Beſide, fable appears to me {till more important as it afford, 
a hiſtory of human genius than as the y*1il of hiſtorical fac: and this is a ſpecies of hiſ— 
tory more engaging to the true philoſopher than the moſt pompous details of war, or 
ſucceſſions of dynaſties. I have a paſſing recollection that Fenelon is guilty of an ana- 
chroniſm of ſive hundred years, when he makes his hero, Telemachus, the contempo- 
rary of Phalanthus. Paets have the right of changing ages to anſwer thcir purpoſes. 
We ought not to chooſe a poet as our guide through the labyrinth of chronology. [ 
know a lady of wit and underitanding who ſtudies the Englith hiltory by reading 


Shakeſpcare. 
+ Hor. 1. Sat. V1. 39- 
The preſent archbiſhop of Taranto found a fragment of ancient marbl-; in the prin— 


cipal church, on which is the following part of an iuſcription : 
Vor. II. TD 
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Nituting the fertility of the carth and the mildneſs of the air, the 
people of Tarentum gradually gave themſelves up to indolence, and 
voluptuouſrneſt, At the time that they affronted Rome, their power 
was great. They plundered a Roman ſquadron of ſhips, killed the 
commander, and infulted the ambaſſadors that came to complain of the 
violence done to the rights of nations. However it appears that, in 
the interim, the Romans were ſecretly practiſing againſt the con- 
trated alliance, and were the real promoters of the breach of peace: 
but this artful conquering people knew how to take advantage of the 
raſhneſs which they excited others to commit ; and, under the pre- 
text of juſtice, to be. guilty of depredations. War was proclaimed, 
by Rome, and Tarentum applied to Pyrrhus for help. After Pyrrhus 
had departed from Italy, the Tarentin called for aid on the Cartha- 
ginians : however they ſoon made peace with the Romans “. 

In the ſecond Punic war, they were the allies of the Carthaginians ; 
and their city was taken by Fabius through treachery. Two of their 
lcaders, Nicon and Democrates, fell in combat; and it was thought that 
the third, Philomenes, who had left the city full gallop and was not 
again heard of, had thrown himſelf into a well. It was he who had 
adviſed the alliance with Hannibal. 

Many ſtatues and pictures were found by the Romans; and, among 


| SI Hae 
AABQNNAEKAIISONTYOIOTEKALL. \rM 
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From the part that remains of this inſcription, it is evident that he who dedicated this 
ſtone to the Gods had been victor in games; of which ſome were in imitation of the 
Pythian, and others of the Olympic, games, 


* Liv, Epit. xii. x1v- xv. 


others, 
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others, coloſſal ſtatues. of their Gods, in combating attitudes. Fabius, 
who probably torc{aw the influence which an exceſſive admiration „t 
theſe works of art would have on the manners of the Romans, did n. 
take away the ſtatues, and the pictures. When he was queſtioned what 
booty he had taken and how he had aQed, the lage leader replied, he 
had left the Tareniin their angry Gods“. 

Thus Tarentum lolt its freedom, of which it had become unworthy 
and perhaps incapable, throueh eſleminacy and ar: ance. 

In the time of its proſperity, according to the teſtimony of Strabo, 
it had as great a feet as any jcople of Greece ; and contained thirty 
thouſand foot, ten thouſand lorie, and three thouſand knights. he 
gcographer adds that the people were ſo ſunk in voluptuouſneſs that 
they had more feltivals than there were days in the year. Thus, in 
Strabo's time, who was a contemporary of Auguſtus, though ſubjected, 
they had become more happy than their voluptuous forefathers had 
been toward the concluſion of their independence. There can be no 
doubt but that they enjoyed even more freedom, under the Ciefars, 
than they did toward the cloſe of what they called their age of lihert x, 
A ſtate is free, or flaviſh, according as the laws + govern, or arc 3 
glecteg. And how could the voluptuons and degraded Tar tt 
eſcape the affliction of diſobedience to the laws ? 

Taranto at preſent may contain eighteen thoufand inhabitants, and 
is built upon the ground where the fortrels of the ancient Tarentum 
ſtood ; between what is called A lee, or little lea, and tlie bay 
of Taranto. Ihis is a rocky iland ; on cach ide of which there is a 
bridge, that gives it a communication with the two teas; or rather 
with the little bay and the orcat, between which it itands. his is the 
only place in the Xlediterranean ſea where regularly, and indutitably, 
every li hours, the tide is obſerved to ebb and flow T. The Alu 

| Pic tn 
* Liv. xxvii. 15 and 16, 
+ Subſtitute the word morals, and the rcaſonin; will be excellent. F. 


t In the time of Ferdinand the Firit, of Arrigon, Taranto was a poitindula yz but, 
42 alter 
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Piccly lies to the caſt and the north of the town; and the bay of Ta- 
ranto to the weſt and the ſouth. The ancient town extended far 


toward the fouth; and the whole Mare Piccolo, which is more than 
two German miles in circumference, ſerved it as a haven. 

The Archbiſhop of Taranto, a Neapolitan of the noble family of 
Capece-Latro, had the kindneſs to invite us on the 8th, the morning 
of the day after our arrival, to his palace. He is a man of much in- 
telligence, uncommonly plealing in his manners, and has a counte-- 
nance that, while it beams with benevolence and dignity of ſoul, ap— 
pears to me extremely to reſemble the portraits of Henry the Fourth 
of France. I have met with few men who were ſo familiar with na— 
ture as he is, or who to well knew how to enjoy her beauties. He is 
one of thoſe rare men with whom you are as intimately acquainted, 
and as openly confidential, the firſt day you meet as with the tried 
friend of years. 

He ſhewed us the garden of a monaſtery, which lies tolcrably diſ- 
tant from the preſent town, eaſtward, and which proves the grandeur 
of the ancient city; for we {ind indubitable traces in it of an amphi- 
theatre. This muſt have been the work of the Romans; for the 
Greeks held theſe blood thirſty ſpectacles in abhorrence. Nor could 
it have been built before the time of the laſt Emperors of the firſt cen- 
tury ; becauſe, under Auguſtus, Rome itſelf had no amphitheatre, but 
theſe ſpeQtacles were exhibited in the Circus. It was no doubt erected, 
by the Romans, cither within or immediately in the vicinity of the 
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after Matomet the Second, in the year 1480, had taken Otranto, and it was preſumed 
that he would arrive with his fleet at "Taranto, Ferdinand commanded that the cape ſhould 
be cut through. 1 he work was continued by his fon, Alphonſus; and Philip the Second, 


ſon of Charles the Fifth, commanded the canal to be widened, and rendered navigable. 


In procels of time, it became dammed up; and the air was thus rendered very unhealthy; ! 
but Don Carlos, the father of the reigning King, that Don Carlos to whom the Two 


Sicilies are ſo much indebted, in 1755, with the labour of three years -nce more opened 


it ; and ſince that time the air of Taranto is not only healthy but balſamic. Vide Delicie 
Tarcniine. 
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city ; for we find that, regardleſs of the well founded diſguſt of the 
Greeks, they built amphitheatres in moſt of the Greek towns. 

From this the Archbithop took us to a little country houſe, on the 
banks of the Mare Piccolo ; where, for his recreation on the water, hc 
has built a ſmall haven, in which there are ſome boats. He jocularly 
calls this haven his Be; and we went on board one of the boats, 
where we witneſſed the ſingular economy ot the ſhell fich, which is 
called cord peloſa : or, mitylus eſculentus. Theſe ſiſh, for their taſte, 
are preferred to all others, are peculiar to this little fea, and are feat 
from here to Naples. Stakes of pine are driven into the fea in the 
month of December, when very ſmall hell tith cling in great quantities 
round theſe ſtakes. In the month of May, the {takes are almoſt en- 
tirely covered with them; and one thell hangs to another like bees, 
when a young ſwarm is pendent, in the form of a bunch of grapes. 
They are then ſuddenly torn away, and thrown, as they hang in clul- 
ters, into the ſea; where they attain their full growth, to pleaſe the pa- 
late of the ever voluptuous Tarantines. If they are tuffered to remain 
on the ſtake, they only keep the growth which they had attained during; 
the winter. It was the prejudice of the inhabitants that thele ſtakes 
eould only be profitably erected to a certain diftance near the town: 
but the Archbiſhop, by his example, has taught them better; and the 
trade, which is very valuable to the fiſhermen of Taranto, has greatly 
increaſed. 

The oyſters of this little ſea are likewiſe peculiarly good. People 
take a curved and forked inſtrument, with many teeth, by which they 
obtain whatever oyſters they pleaſe from the tranſparent water ; and, 
like as it is pleaſant to eat fruit under the tree, to they here cat living 
oyſters in their boats. 

The Mare Piccolo is remarkably rich in ſiſh; particularly in varieties 
of oyſters, and ſhell fiſh ; and perhaps as abundantly ſo as any part of 
the luxuriant Mediterrancan, Regulations, which probably are as 

| ancient 
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ancient as the times of the Greeks, determine what kind of fiſh are to 
be taken every month. 


Horace makes the proficient in the art of cookery, Catius, celebrate 
the ſhell fiſh of Tarentum : 


PeAinibus patulis jalat e molle Tareutum. 
Flor. Serm. ii. ſat. iv. 34. 


And ſoſt Tarentum broadeſt ſcullops bonſts. 
FRAXNC15. 


The Mare Priccols is only acceſſible to the natives of Taranto, ar! the 
people on its borders. Other fiſhermen, even thoſe of Bari, t':,ugh 
they are ſuffered to 11h round the peninſula and in the bay of Taranto, 
are here prohibited, The Tarantines complain that theſe ſtrangers 
injure their fiſhery, by making the meſhes of their nets too ſmall, and 
catching millions of young fry, inſtead of ſuffering the fiſh to attain 
their full ſize. 

The water of the Mare Picc«l; is by no means fo ſalt as that of the 
bay, or of the main ſca; for it is ſweetened by many freſh ſprings ; as 
its waves curl, their round poliſhed ſurface denotes theſe ſprings ; which 
are called by the Tarantincs o a® mare : or, eyes of the fea. From 
theſe freſh water can be obtained between the ſalt waves; and the 
aſpeck of the white round ſwellings of theſe freſh ſprings, ſurrounded 
by the more loity and blue billows, is charming: eſpecially when, a 
the ſun goes down, the purple and foaming waves reflect the roſe co— 
loured atmoſphere as 111 a mirror. 

The ſoit riſing of the ſhores is charaQteriſtic of the whole country. 
The olive and the ſig tree grow beſide each other; and both kinds here 
attain a very ſuperior growth. The country is indeſcribably pleaſant, 
The Mare Piccalo is not ſubject to ſtorms ; and tepid airs, beneficently 
tepid, not like thoſe of Peſto, waft odours from ſhore to thore : where 
the continually freſh verdure is rendered increaſingly charming, by the 


azure 
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azure of the ſea, and the clearneſs of the atmoſphere z which is almoſt 
invariable. 

The little river Galzſus, which the Spartan colony that ſettled here 
'ikewiſe called the Euroas, after a river in Lacedzzmonia, empties itſelf, 
oppoſite the town, into the Mare Piccoli. 


The banks of this river were formerly famous for their woolly flocks: 


but the preſent breed of theſe paſtures is not particularly excellent; 
tor the white ſheep die if they feed on a plant that is called fimsly, It 
is very remarkable that the ſheep that have black ſpots on the head, as 
well as thoſe that are entirely black, or brown, have nothing to fear 
from this plant. Several people aſſured me of the truth of this fact ; 
and I ſaw many ſheep that had theſe black ſpots on the head, but not 
one that was entirely white. 


In the afternoon, we went with the Archbiſhop to a long ſmall cape, 


in the Mare Piccolo; which abounded in various kinds of ſhell tith, 
and white corals. 

During our little ſea trip of this day, the weather, with Tarantine 
levity, had frequently varied, and the winds had blown in all direc- 
tions z yet they had given us no dilturbance, as they would have done 
in other places, where ſuch changes are accompanied by ſtorms. The 
ſouth wind here, nay the ſo much by all Italy dreaded Scirocco, or 
louth caſt, is pleaſant : but the north wind in this country brings heat. 

Ihe great bay of Taranto does not poſſeſs ſo friendly a character as 
the Mare Piccolo; though its beauties are more digniſicd. During 
ſtorms, its waves {well into foaming billows. Near Taranto, the ſhores 
are not high: but, on the right, you ſee the ſtill ſnow-cc vered moun— 
tains of the province of Baſilicata, which is a part of the ancient Sam— 
um, the country of the courag:ous Samnites; and, on the left, the 
mountains of Calatr1a citra rife, formerly Lucania, beſide which the 
_ voluptuous Sybaris was built. 


In the middle of the bay, there are two low iſlands ; the greateſt of 
which 
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which is cultivated, and was called Electri, by the ancients. I believe 
that the inhabitants of the coaſt give it no other name than that of the 
ifland : or the great iſland. 

On the top of a cape, that runs into the ſea on the left, is a watch 
tower that, after Saint Vitus, is called San Vito many of which towers 
were erected, on the coaſts of the two Sicilies, by the Emperor, Charles 
the Fifth. It is the duty of the landholders, on whole eſtates theſe 
towers are built, to keep a man and a horſe continually in readineſs ; 


7 


that an immediate alarm may be given, on the approach or the landing 
of any corſairs: but this is a duty that is ſeldom fulfilled. In the watch 
towers that I have viſited, I found no horſe. 

Large ſtones lie on the ſtrand of this ſea, in all of which ſhells are 
found ; and there is a grotto of this kind formed in a rock, which is 
remarkably beautiful: the ſhells being entirely the work of nature, 
and of time. Good falt is depoſited by the water that had been in- 
cloſed in many of theſe ſtones. 

The river Tara, the Taras of the ancients, empties itſelf into the 
great bay ; on the ſhores of which the ſame kind of trees grow that 
embelliſh the Mare Piccolo. They both contain many odoriferous 
gardens: though there are ſome trees that flouriſh better on the banks 
of the Mare Piccolo than on thoſe of the great bay: becauſe the ſalt 
particles of the latter fill the air, and injure their growth. 

In the garden of one of the canons, the Abbate Tommai, on the ſhore 
of the Mare Piccolo, I faw orange and citron trees equal even to thoſe 
that I had met with at Sorento; and along with them the fig, the pome- 
granate, and the apricot tree, of an extraordinary ſize. 

By the ſide of this little fea, and on the banks of the Galæſus, lived 
the induſtrious huſbandman, whoſe garden is ſo charmingly deſcribed 
by Virgil. I can the leſs reſiſt the temptation of tranſcribing this de- 
lightful patiage, becauſe the deſcription is as applicable to the preſent | 
gardens, of this country, as to the paſt; except that I muſt remark that 

Virgil 
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Virgil has either given a poctical power to Winter, which it did not 


pollels, or, in his days, the climate of theſe fortunate lands was much 


lets mild than it is at preſent. 
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Vike, Ccorg. iv. 125. 


For where, with ſtately tow'rs, Tarertum ſtands, 


And deep Galr/us foaks the yellow ſands, 


I chanc'd an old C:rycian twain to know | 
Lord of few acres, and thoſe barren too: ſ 
Untit for ſheep, or vines, and more unfit to ſow : 


Yet lab'ring well his little ſpot of ground, 
Some ſcattering potherbs here and there he found : 
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Virgil calls Jarentum, which was a Spartan colony, Oebalia, after an ancient King 


Sparta, Ocbalus, the father of 'I'yndarus. 


+ Corycus, a promontory of Cilicia. Pompey granted lands in Italy, on this coaſt, te 


zue conquered pirates of Aſta Minor. Sce the remarks of Vols. 
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Which, cultivated with his daily care, 


And bruis'd with vervain, were his daily ſare. 


Sometimes white lilies did their leaves aftord, 

With wholcfome poppy flow'rs to mend his homely board: 
| Or, late Te turning home, he (upped alt caſe, 

und witely deam'd the wealth of monarchs leis : 

bc little of his own, becauſe his own, did pleaſe. 

To quit his care, he garher'd firlt of all 

In ſpring the roſes, apples in the fall : 


And when cod winter ſplit the rocks in twain, 
And ice the running nvers did reftrain, 

He ſtripp'd the bears-foot of its Jeafy growth; 
NOM calling weſtern winds, accus'd the ſpring of ſloth. 
He therefore firſt among the ſwains was ſound, 

To reap the product of his labour'd ground, 

And ſqueeze the combs with golden liquor crown'd 
His limes were fir in flow'rs; his lofty pines, 
With friendly hade, ſccur'd his tender vines. 

For ev'ry bloom his trees in ſpring afford, 

An autumn apple was by tale reſtor'd. 


He knew to rank his elms in even rows; 


For fruit the grafted pear-tree to diſpoſe ; | | 
And tame to plums, the ſourneſs of the ſlocs. | 
With ſpreading plancs he made a cool retreat, 


Lo ſhade good fellows from the ſummer's heat. 
DRYDEN, v. 186. 


Though Virgil makes the cid Cilician 


« Call on the weſtern winds, accuſe the ſpring of ſſoth,“ 


yet this might only be to reprelent the poor prejudiced wanderer as 
preferring his own country to this new place of abode, I doubt whe- 
ther the eaſt part of Cilicia, lying under Mount Taurus, enjoyed ſo | 
mild a climate as the welt of Tarcntum : though the latter is threc 
degrees more to the north. | 
The ſouth of Paleſtine had more ſevere winters than the kingdoms 
of Sicily and Naples: as we may clearly learn from the Scriptures, from 
paſſages in the book of the ſon of Sirach, and from the 147th Pſalm, 


He 
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« He (che Lord) giveth ſnow like wool ; he teattercih the hoar froſt 
« like aſlies.“ 
„Ile caſteth forth his ice like mortels. Who can ſtand before his 


. 
o — * 


«cold *'£ 
Ihe ton of Sirach tpeaks thus: 

« As birds flying, he fcattereth the ſnow; and the filling down 
« thereof is as the lighting of gratshoppers. 

« The eve marvelleth at the beauty of the whitenc!s thereof; and 
„the heart is altonithed at the raining of it. 

« The hoar froſt allo, as ſalt, he pourcth on the carth ; and, being 
« conpealed, it lieth on the top ot iharp flakes. 

« When the cold north wind bloweth, and the water is congcaled 
« into ice, it abideth upon every gathering together of Water, and 
« clotheth the water as with a breaſt-plate +.” 

In the country round Taranto, they have no troft ; nor do they ſec 
any ſnow, except that which hes even during ſummer on the moun— 
tains of the province of Baſilicata, on the other ſide of the bay. From 
theſe they procure ice in the-midit of ſummer; which they cat with 
many of their fruits, and mix with their beverage, IIorace celebrates 
the mild winter and the long ſpring of Tarentum. 

The planting of large trees, by the Cilician countryman of Virgil, is 
a proof that the people at that time knew how to proſit by the good- 
nets of the ſoil, near the Mare Piccoly, The fruit trees very quickly 
attain an extraordinary growth; and nobler kinds of them no doubt 
are reared now than were known to tlivle ages. At leaſl, it does not 
appear that the ancients knew how to cultivate all the 949-1 of Italy, 
which now ſo greatly contribute to embellith and render this land a 
paradiſe, 

There are not only many ſhells, found on the ſhore of the Ma 
Piccolo, but numberleſs fragments of Greek carthen vaſes, both there 


* Pſalm cxlvii. v. 16 and 7. 


+ Ecclefiaſticus, chap. xliii. v. 17 to 20. The verſes, as divided in the German and 
Engliſh tranſlation of the Apocrypha, do not correſpond, I. 
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and in the vicinity of the town. It is conſectured that there was a 
manufactory ior theſe vales, oppolite to where traces are ſcen of. an 
ancient Walt. 

"There is a road to thete thores which, probably from ancient tradi- 
tion, is called Goldiminlis way. Bits of gold are ſtill occaſionally 
Jound among the pebbles, the potſherds, and the ſhells. The Arch— 
bilop know an old man, who fſeldoin milled a day without collecting 
ſome gold, which the tea had caſt up; and by this means he made a 
handiome livelthood, 

Yelterdav, being the 1oth, the Tarantines kept the feilival of their 
patron, Saint Cataldus; who was an Iriſhman, and, according to the 
legend, arrived here in the ſecond century; though doubt whether, 
at that time, Chriſtianity had travelled as far as Ircland. The love of 
antiquity may caſily have thrown back the era when this bithop lived 
a few centuries. During the eighth ninth and tenth centurics, when 
the Italians were ſunk into barbariſin, ſome Hibernians came there who 
taught the ſciences, nay more the Latin language, in Italy; and prin- 
cipally in Pavia, and Bologna. 

The Tarantines, as chriſtians, take no leſs delight in their hohdays 
than did their anceſtors, as Pagans, They will ride miles, from all 
parts, to be preſent at the feſtivals of other towns: for which reaſon 
many perſons had arrived from the neighbouring places, on the preſent 
occation : the number of which viſitors was cltimatcd at ten thoufand. 

The magiſtracy of the town intended me the honour of making me 
bear a ſtar, before the ſolemn proceſſion of the Saint: from which pro- 
ject they were with difficulty diverted, by the Archbilhop. Ilis au- 
thority, and not my hereſy, was my protection. 

The lower orders are extremely credulous. The principal object of 
adoration among the men, and ſtill more among many of the women, 
appears to be the ſilver image of the Saint. With no leſs zcal than that 
recorded by St. Paul, they ſeemed to emulate the Epheſians ; while 
they exclaimed, * Great is Cataldo, the patron of Taranto!” 

The ſtatue had been taken from its ſhrine, and placed in the middle 


of 
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of the church, the preceding day 3 ON the Qt, in the afternoon. YE 0! 
can form no conception of the clamour ot the people; or of the loud 
mixture of riotous mirth, and flecting devotion. Ihe women uttered 
their feelings with tears, howlings, and hideous vgrimaces. Meu and 
women, all were delirons of touching the Saint: ſome witi their lips, 
others with the hand, and the moſt devout with their garments. One 
woman ſuccelstully opened herſelf a pattage through the crowd, placed 
herſelf fervently belore the image, gazed at it, and praycd to it, to ex— 
cite its attention, as people are accultomed to do to thulv whom they 
would awaken from a reverie. TI [hift/ San Cotall, ! Son Ca- 
tally! A merchant converted with me as zealoully, concerning tlic 
uncovering of the image, as it he had ſpoken of the actual appearance 
of the Saint; although he knew he was talking to a heretic, for he had 
queſtioned me, the Sunday before, whether | would nut go to mals? 
and | had told him I was not a Catholic. IIis terror deprived him of 
all reply. In his panic, not knowing how to conceal it and forgetful 
of what he was doing, he luddenly attempted to Kits both my hauds, 

The divine ſervice of yeſterday was long; for in Taranto, and ein 
Lincliſt, the ancient Praundufium, the epiltles and golpels are always 
road firft in Greek, and then in Latin. the lolemn proceſſion, with 
e image through the town, was numeroully attended. 

According to the ancient Greek cuſtom, the day of the town patron, 
23215514 Was devoted to national games, A high pole, which was 
ped two thirds of Its height, was erected before the gate, in honour 
vi an Cataldo, A wheel was faltencd above, wich was hung round 
with hams, fowls, flaiks, cheeſes, ſauſages, and viands. To climb up 


this pole was the taſk ; and, after many vain attempts and tumbles, 


at length one advcnturer took poſleſhion of the wheel. Loud thouts 


ot joy then reſounded from the place, the city walls, and the round 


towers: all of which were covered with the thronging multitude. "This 


Was a peep into Grecian autiquity. 
The people are handſome; and, among the women, I faw many 
truly 
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truly Greck beautics. I did not find that undeviating furſace, which 
deſcends from the forchead to the nole and chin in a right line: a line 


which certainly can only exilt in nature as an exception, is rather 


uncommon than beautiful, was ſirſt uſed by artiſts who were guilty of 


* 


exceſo, and afterward received among the dilettanti as the ſecion of 


ideal beauty: but a gentle projecting, which eftectually connected in 
many the right lined noſe with the [mall forchead. 

The women wear their hair platted behind, and wound round the 
head ;z as we ſec it in the buſts of the Grecian women, and eſpecially 
of the Muſes. The people of rank ſubject themſelves to the faſhion; 
and thus loſe very much in compariſon with thoſe who adopt this beau- 
tiful coſtume. 

Both fexes are well proportioned. The women here are fair com- 
plexioned; though, in the other parts of Puglia, they are ſtill as ſwarthy 
as the Apulians were in the times of Horace; whoſe uſurer, Alphins, 


overcome for a moment by rational feelings, ſighs after the country 
and withes for a wite : 


Sabina qualis, aut peruſia foltbus 
Permcis u, Appult. 


Hor. Epod, 2. 


Oi fun buint charms but honeſt fame, 


Such as the Sabine or Apulian dame. 


FRANCIS. 


Many of the Tarantine women have fair hair, and blue eyes. 

This handiome people were yeſterday particularly jocular ; and, 
after the Italian manner, ornamented with various colours. 

The conqueror of the hams and ſauſages played many tricks upon 
the wheel, took one of the flaſks and drank to the honour of the Saint 
and of the city, and deſcended by a rope, which was faſtened laterally 


to a wall, ſometimes ſwinging by the hands, and at others holding by 
the legs. 


© When 
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When this diverſion was over, they had an afs race ; and of many a 
one of thete courſers it might well have been ſaid, as Boilcau has rc- 
marked of Roſinante, that 


Calma, dt Jil 4 44 727. do FI MF Y ie. 
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Hiltory t1ys he once began to gallap. 


Others ran foot races; and ſome were tied in a ſack, ſo that, if they 
fel}, they could not riſc without help. 

Nlildneſs is the character of the people. With the vivacity of 
ſouthern nations, they are caſily excited, and caſily appeaſed. Amid 
their zeal, they are tolerant; and there is dignity in the toleration of 
zcal. Nothing but ſtupidity, or knavery, and more frequently the lat, 
will praiſe the toleration of indifference. 

There are many Greek words in the Tarantine dialect. The Arch- 
biſhop cauſed a copy of theſe words, as collected by the Abbate 
Tommai, to be tranſcribed for me; moſt of which I here encloſe. 

There is a kind of manufacture here, which has delcended from 
mother to daughter, probably from the times of the Greeks. A tpecies 
of ſhell-ſiſh, called pra, the leaſt of which are ſome inches and the 
largeſt may be an ell long, afford a tuft of tine hair, or threads, of po- 
liſhed green colour. The Archbiſhop had the goodnels to fend for 
ſome women, to work while we were preſent, The art is tmple. The 
tuſts are taken from the liſh, are waſhed twice with toap, three times in 


It is proved that the prna, and its poliſhed tuft, were rnown to tlie ancients. They 
gave the tuft the name of eqcy were: or, Pinna woul. The Tarantines ſtill call the 
hih pins; but the tuft /inz prices or fiſh wool +. 

Tertullian likewiſe tells us, in his work De Pallic : Net fuit ſatis tunicam pingere er 


- G a 3 D 2 "Po y Fn , , 4 
ferere, ni etiam pic aum contigiſet: Nam et de mart unit, que muſcoſie lanofitatrs 


laittiores conche comant. And the father of the church, Sat Paſtt, ſays in onc of his ho- 
milies, IIoS:y 79 XEVTEY EQUIV d TY e., arte neigt A. HA t α]J⁊ãͤaa ro; — “ Whencc 


had the pinna its gold coloured wool? that colour winch is inimitable!“' 


+ Clad, Sulmaſii Pliniauæ Exercitat. P. 79 2. Julie. Troje!s ad Re, MOCLXXXIN» 
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clear water, then heckled 7, and afterward ſpun from tlie diſtaff: aficr 
which they take three threads, wind them, and out of them knit gloves, 
fllockings, and entire garments. They have the gloſs of the clotl 
called drap de wigngne, ſit ealily, and look handſomely. They likewile 
take two ſuch threads for knitting, and add a third of ſilk; and the 
manufacture is then more durable, but leſs beautiful. 

Thete ſtuſis lote their glols, and their green colour, when they are 
placed by the fide of woollen garments. All aromatics likewiſe are ſtill 
more injurious to them; and they are belt preſerved when worn with 
linen. Alter the glols has been loſt, by wear, it may be reſtored, by 
lemon juice; and water. | 

A woman, who ſhewed us the manufacture, ſent me ſmall ſamples of 
the raw thread; allo in its different ſtates: wathed, heckled, ſpun, and 
Kut, 

| gave her a trifle, ſhe bluſhed, and, with true cordiality and ſenſi— 
bility, requeſted that, before my departure, ſhe might bring me a pair 
of gloves. The next day the came to the Archbiſhop, and entreated him 
10 intercede with me to take the gloves, which the brought me the 
jame evening. 

I muſt not forget to tell you of a ſingular requeſt, A monk came, 
when I was preſent, ſent by the young novices}, to the Archbiſhop, 
and whiſpered him to petition me to petition the monk that he might 
grant them permiſſion to go into the town in the evening, and ſee the 
illumination, in honour of the Saint. Accordingly, the Arclibithop 
pctitioned me, I petitioned the monk, and he complied. 

The Archbiſhop ſhewed us two {mall lakes, formed by rain water, 
called Saljine. As it has not rained for a length of time, the leaſt is 
entirely dry; and the other partly. The leaſt is called Salina, from 


*I know not why our dictionary writers ſay that hatche/ is the true word, and beckle u 
corruption: adding at the fame time that it is derived from the German. In the German, 
che verb is hecheln : the ch pronounced hard. J. 
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1s reſemblance to the greateſt; and this is fo called becauſe it viclds 
ſult, which needs no preparation. "The earth of its bed has a falt talle; 
and, as the rain waters that have collected begin to dry up, they leave 
this ſalt behind them. Its ule is forbidden, to ſecure the royal falt 
works at Barletta from loſs : but this prohibition is little regarded by 
the peaſants, v-ho frequently come armed, and ſupply themiclves wich 
ſalt. 

Their complaints of this prohibition are well founded: though they 
are wrong at being angry that the King intends to dry up thele lakes ; 
for the inhabitants of the vicinity contels that their exhalations, during 
ſummer, are unhealthy, 

] have been able to obtain no ſatisfactory account of that kind ct 
venomous ſpider, which, after this town, has been called tarantuly. 
You know it has been aſſerted of the tarantula that its venomous bite 
inſpires a deep melancholy, which frequently ends in death, and can 
only be cured by violent dancing. Neither will the ſick perſon dance 
till the muſician has happened upon the air that pleaſes him, and the 
ſame air will not produce the ſame eſfect on all patients. 

The reaſons which have long been alleged, in oppoſition to this 
ſtory, appear to me very ſtrong ; if not unanſwerable. It is ſirſt lated 
that the ancients ſay nothing of this dance; and next, this practice 
1s confined to Puglia, although the Tarantula is likewiſe found in Si- 
cily, at Rome, at Tivoli, and in many parts of Italy, as well as in 
Puglia, If the heat of Puglia render the bite of the Tarantula parti- 
cularly dangerous, muſt not the heat of the ſouth of Sicily do the ſame? 
Why ſhould the bite be ſo dangerous at Taranto, where the air is ſo 
mild? Ought we not to aſcribe the danger, and the effect produced 
by dancing, to the lively imagination of the Tarantines : or rather of 
the Tarantine women? 

In the third place, the bite is ſaid only to be dangerous in the hot 
months; though 1 hear that theſe dancers are exhibited for money at 
the beginning of May. To this it may be an{wered that, having been 
cured by dancing, whenever they hear the lame muſic played again 
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the livelineſs of their imagination once more makes them begin to 
dance with violence, and even with convulſions. But is it not highly 
probable that there is often Knavery at the bottom? 

Beſide, the imagination, to which we are indebted for ſo much good 
and evil, acting upon the inhabitants of Italy over whom it is ſo 
powerful, may here double its eſſects. The perſuaſion that the bite of 
the tarantula excites melancholy may, in thoſe who have been bitten, 
be actually produQtive of melancholy ; and the perſuaſion likewiſe that 
dancing will cure them may as readily excite them to dance, and as 
eſſectually afford them relief “. Animated and exceſſive motion, which 
at laſt ſinks into laſſitude, is of itſelf an excellent remedy. 

We muſt not forget that more women fall into this melancholy than 
men, and are cured by dancing. 

What was the origin of this opinion? Is it not probable that the 
malady called St. Vitus' dance raged in Puglia; which malady, at cer- 
tain times, has been ſeen in Germany, attended with ſuch terrific ap- 
pearances? Saint Vitus, who is called San Vito by the Italians, is 
principally honoured in Puglia. 

I have ſeen a living tarantula. It was grey on the back, and white 
on the belly, with clear brown ſpots. It had not attained its full 
growth. In the middle of ſummer, it is as large as the largeſt ſpiders. 
At this time the back becomes black ; and even the ſpots on the belly 
ot the ſame colour. 

We this morning left the charming Taranto, the remembrance of 
which will ever be dear to me. 

In his ode to Septimius, Horace withes to end his life either at Ti- 
bur, that is Tivoli, or at Tarentum. 

Tibur Arges pofitum colom + 


Sit mec ſedes utinamn [cnele / 
Se 


— 


if, 
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* low far all diſeaſe, external violence excepted, begins with and is ſubject to the 
magination, will toon, I hope, be a topic of ſerious and general enquiry. T. 


+ Tibur was founded by Tiburs: who was likewiſe called Tiburnus; and, by Virgil 
Tiburtius: 
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Set modus laſſi maris et viarum 
AMilitieque / 


Unde ſi Parce prohibent imique, 
Di ice peilitis G G alefi P 
Flumen, et regnata petam Lacim 


Rura Phalanths. 


Je terrarum mihi preter omnes 
Anpulus ridet : uli non Hymett9 t 
Alelle decedunt, wiridique certat 

Bacca Venafrs [8 


Ver ubi longum, tepida/que præbet 
Jupiter brumas, et amicus Aulen 9 
Fertili Bacelo minimum Falernis 


Invidet uvis. 


Ie te mecum locus et beate 
Poſlulant arces : ibi tu calentem 
Detitd fparges lachrymd favillam 
Vati amici. 
Hon. lib. ii. od. 6, 
May Tibur, to my lateſt hours, 
Aſford a kind and calm retreat; 
T ibur, beneath whoſe lofty towers 
The Grecians fix'd their bliſsful ſeat ; 
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Tiburtius: He came from Arcadia, and the Arcadians were known by the epithet Argeii, 
or Argivi. Aided by his countrymen, 'Tiburs expelled the ancient inhabitants, and gave the 
infant colony his own name. This happened in times of the higheſt antiquity. 


* 'The wool of this ſheep was ſo highly eſteemed that they clothed the animal, to 


protect it from brambles. To explain the pe//itis ovibys would require a long commen- 
tary. 


+ Hymettus, a mountain of Attica, having much thyme and other odoriferous plants, 


was ſuppoſed to afford the beſt honey in the world. The honey of Taranto, likewiſe. 


celebrated by Iorace, is excellent. 
t Yenaſrum, now Venaſro, a ſmall town in Campania, was famous for its oil. 


$ A hillin the neighbourhood of Tarentum. I doubt whether it can be determined 
Whicl: hill was meant. My enquities were fruitleſs. 
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Examples of Tarantine words derived from the Greek: 


Angelo di Trappeto, is a veſſel into which the oil drops out of the 
preſs : from 49s, a vaſe for fluids. 

Anchiato, or Onchiato : ſwollen : from cy x, a tumour : Cy uolnr. 
{wollen. 


Alazza, Laz2a : to breathe : to breathe out: from *AzC#r, warm out 
breathing. 


Ale! An exclamation common at maſquerades, from the war cry 
of the Greeks, An. 
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There may my labours and my wanderings ceaſe, 
There all my toils of warfare reſt in peace. 


But, ſhould the partial Fates refuſe 
That purer air to let me breathe, 
Galeſus, thy ſweet ſtream I'll chooſe, 
Where flocks of richeit flecces bathe. 
Phalantus there his rural ſceptre ſway'd, 
Uncertain oftspring of a Spartan maid.. 


No ſpot ſo joyous ſmiles to me 
Of this wide Globe's extended ſhores ;; | 
Where nor the labours of the bee ; 
Yield to Hymettus' golden ſtores : ; 
Nor the green berry, of Venafran ſoil, | 
Swells with a riper flood of fragrant o il. | 


There Jove his kindeſt gifts beſtows ; 

There joys to crown the fertile plains. 
With genial warmth the winter glows, 

And ſpring with lengthen'd honours reigns.. 
Nor Aulon, friendly to the cluſtering vine, 


Envies the vintage of Falernian wine. 
FRANCIS. 


APPENDIX TO LETTER LXXX. : 


Ammaxa- 
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ET Ammazarato, an epithet ſignifying ill baked bread : probably from 
the Greek da; which, according to Heſychius, ſigniſied meal that 
was kneaded with water and oil. 

Arialio, the loom: probably from ?2ya>%r, a tool. 
Apulo, a ſoft egg: from aTaAo;, loft, tender. 
Arrotare, to terrify by noiſe. It is likewiſe uſed far a howling dog: 
from ges, noiſe. 
Accatuſari, to dip in the fea: probably from the participle of the 
| word xRK TEU, | 80 down : XXTIOry, XR, KATO. 

| Biſacchiato, and Abiſſacchiato : ſwollen :; puffed up: probably from 

Y quoz!s LETS to blow out. 

Cata, Incata: uſed in many caſes like the Greek zaTa. It is likewiſe 
contracted by the people, and only ca uttered. 

Camaſcia, wearinels : from zaparo. 

Cona, an image: from zo. 

Coquiglia, a kind of ſhell fiſh : from zoyquaoy. 

Cofifago, a ſpecies of the beccafico ; a little well taſted bird, ſo called 
by the ltalians, and which, during the fig ſeaſon, eats ſo voraciouſly of 
this fruit as occaſionally to fall down dead: from guxopayos. 

Cilona, the tortoiſe : from yeAwvy. 

Cardaſcia, a beloved: from xapd;a, the heart: or rather from the 
adjective xapTiaxos, to afflict the heart. 

Camolare, to be vexed: from xaurtiv. 
| Geloſo, in Italian, means jealous : but it is combined by the Taran- 
tines with the idea of ridiculous. Sei ciluſo; thou art ridiculous ; ſay 
they : from YEA. 

Fetta, a lock of hair: from yarn, the hair of the head. 

Melana, the black gall of the fiſh /epia: from peas, peAwva, meaary 
| black. 
| O/imo, odour : from coun. 

Ottato, a kind of fig, good to dry: probably from gr7zy, to roaſt, 
to dry, 


Paradiſo. 
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Paradiſa. Every woody valley is ſo called by the Tarantines : from 
the Greck Tagaſeioz;, which ſignifies an encloſed park for animals. A 
word which the Greeks may have borrowed from the Perſian language, 
and the Perſian from the Hebrew. 

Patimaſo, marſhy : Patimiſco, a river: from Torapos, a river. 

Rummato, {wept : from the Greek juuuz. 

Sia! an exclamation among the Tarantines, to the boatmen, when 
the boat being kept in the ſame place is ſwayed from {ide to ſide, by 
the oar : from 9:1, to ſhake, to move. 

Sione, a ſignal: Ynuwuer, 

Scerſo, deſert, uncultivated : . 

Taraſca, drunkenneſs, delirium : from rag, agitation, delirium. 

Uz, Uzza, a hog : from the Greck vs, and ous. It is likewiſe uſed 
by the Tarantines when they with to aftront and reproach with ugli- 
neſs. 

Zanzico, marjoram : Yap Luyor, 

[ have omitted ſeveral words collected by the Abbate Tommai, the 
deri vation of which from the Greck appears to me doubtful. The Ita- 
lian words, the origin of which are Greek, are numerous, but not un- 
known to you: for example: Bambino, a child: from fap2aiwur, to 
chatter, 
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LETTER LXXXI. 


Gallipoli, 195th May 1792. 

WI left Taranto on the 1 2th, and travelled through Man- 

duria, to Oria. This ſtretch of country is very ſtony, yet produces 

grain in many parts ; and ſtill more willingly the vine, the fig, and the 

olive, We already ſaw the people buſied in getting in the ſeed from 

their flax. Rudi, the native place of the poet Ennius, was in this 
country“. 

Manduria is an ancient town. Archidamus, the ſon of Ageſilaus, 
King of Lacedæmonia and the great-grandfather of Agis, was van— 
quiſhed by the Calabrians in its neighbourhood t. It was taken and 
plundered by Fabius, during the ſecond Punic war. Among other 
booty fenr thouſand men were taken J. 

The origin of Manduria is unknown. Tt was probably a colony of 
Oria, which had been founded by the people of Crete. This may be 
eonjectured from the name, and alſo becauſe no coins have been found 
with the name of the town: though ſome have been lately dug up 
with the ancient name. The ancient wall is worth examining. Pro- 
digious ſquare ſtones, reſting upon the rock itſelf, the breadth of each 
of which is one-and-twenty palms, riſe to a very conſiderable height. 
Thoſe of Pæſtum excepted, which are ſix-and-twenty palms in breadth 
but by no means ſo high as theſe, there are not any in Italy to equal 
them. Moſt of the ſtones are full of ſhells, many if which are pe- 

trified. 
We ſaw a ſpring which Pliny tells us had the ſtrange quality of not 
decoming more empty if water were laded out, or more full of it were 


»* Cluy. Ital. Ant, + Plut. Life of Agis. + Liv. Xxvii. 15. 
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poured in“. Paſſing down ſtone ſteps, we came to an arching rock, 
where this clear ſpring, in eternal ſhades, affords a cool and refreſhing 
beverage. Theſe rocks likewiſe every where abound in ſhells. 

In this country, nature appears beautiful, and beneticent ; and, like 
the fabulous Sphinx, preſents enigmas which no ſcientific Oedipus has 
been able to ſolve, 

Theſe curioſities were ſhewn us by an ancient nobleman, whoſe 
ſon-in-law took much pleaſure in exhibiting his little collection of 
wrought precious ſtones; ſome of which were beautiful. Gems, ca- 
meos, vaſes frequently, and ancient coins almoſt daily, are diſco— 
vered over the whole province of Terra 4Otranto, The young gen— 
tleman appeared delighted with his own, although he was blind. Where 
is the wonder? How frequently do we ſee the blind dotage of the 
dilettanti, and pretended connoiſſeurs! His agreeable lady, who had 
borne him eight children, preſented to us, with a mother's pleaſure, her 


little boy that was ten months old. 


At the houſe of Canon Camarario, we ſaw a fine collection of Greek 
vaſes. 

This town had long been called Caſul novo but the inhabitants pe— 
titioned the King laſt year for a decrec, according to which it has 
recovered its ancient name, Manduria. 

Between Manduria and Oria, which are a German mile diſtant from 
each other, there are hollows, cut in the rocky ſoil, or dry canals; one 
of which 1s three Italian miles in length. Theſe muſt have been the 
work of early and rude times. We can learn nothing concerning them 
from the known cuſtoms of later ages: it may be that the people, when 
the coaſt was infeſted with ſea pirates, withdrew, with their wives, 
children, ſervants, and cattle, into theſe cavities ; where defence was 
more caſy. | | 

Oria belongs to the moſt ancient colonies of Greece. Herodotus + 
aſcribes its foundation to the Cretans; and to an age when the dreams 


* Plin, ii, c. 103. + Lib. vii. 
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of Greek fable began to aſſume the conſiſtency of hiſtory. Minos 
purſued Dædalus, who, to avoid his wrath, fled to Sicily, and there 
was murdered. After a time, the people of Crete ſailed over with a 
large force, to revenge the death of the King; and continued, for 
ſive years, to beſiege Camicus, a city of the Siculi. Their purpoſe. 
defeated, they took ſhipping to return home; but were overtaken by 
a ſtorm, and caſt on the coaſt of the Japyges: where, their ſhips being 
deſtroyed, they built the town which Herodotus calls Hyria. By others 
it was named Uria, and Ureton : but many ancient coins, ſome of 
which were found at Ora, denote that its ancient name was Orra. 
The Greeks, like the preſent Italians, ſoftened the harſh ſounds of 
names; and in its preſent name, Oria, you recognize, with little altera- 
tion, the ancient name, Orra. 

The town is built on a hill, which towers over a row of leſſer hills, 
that extend from north to ſouth. There is a proſpect over a wide 
plain to the eaſt. The ſituation delighted ſtrangers ; but they were 
obliged to be upon their guard, againſt the attacks of the neighbouring 
people. We were at the houſe of the Biſhop, who potleſles a large 
collection of Greek vaſes; and a ſtill larger of ancient coins. Among 
others, he has ſix hundred different coins of Tarentum. 

There is a German, who lives in Oria, whole hiltory is remarkable. 
His father and grandfather fell, in the year 1734, at the unfortunate 
battle of Bitonto, fought between the Germans and the Spaniards: by 
which the fate of the Two Sicilics was determined, in favour of the 
houſe of Bourbon. His mother was in the rear of the ranks; and 
was ſhot, as ſhe ſprang forward to protect her huſband. Their only 
boy, whom they had brought from Germany to Italy ſwaddled in oil 
cloth, they had left in Oria, with two compaſſionate young ladies; by 
whom he was brought up. 'The boy was induſtrious, and he is now a 
teacher in the ſeminary. All the money he could ſpare, he expends 
in forming a collection of coins; which he began ten years ago, and 
which is now very conſiderable. Although hc neither recollects his 

Vol. II. * country, 
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.country, his parents, nor can ſpeak a word of German, yet he is ar. 


enthuſiaſtic admirer of Germany, and a moſt zealous detender of the 
houſe of Auſtria. Since the travels of his childhood, he ſcarcely has 
left this place. The utmoſt of his peregrinations have been no farther 
than Lecce, and Oſtuni; each of which is a day's journey from Oria. 
As a man of learning, he is equally ſincere and capable. 

Noble fruit trees are planted round the town of Oria; and the aloe 
grows on both ſides of the road, which has already puſhed forth its 
buds. The fig trees are large. LI have ſeen none ſuperior, except near 
the walls of Manduria. 

On the 13th, we journeyed to Brindiſi, the ancient Brunduſium : a 
place of high antiquity. Its foundation has been afcribed by ſome to 
the Cretans, from Orra ; and by others to Theſeus, who is ſaid to have 
landed there, on his return from Crete to Athens. It is likewile given 
to Diomedes, whom ſo many of the towns in Grecia magna conſider as 
their founder. The Meflapii called it Brentifium, from the double 
eraggy form of its haven ; which word it is afhrmed, at that time, de- 
noted, in the language of this people, the head of a ſtag *®.. Many cir- 
cumſtances have concurred to reduce this formerly great city to the 
little Brindiſi, whoſe inhabitants are not computed at more than fix 
thouſand fouls. 

Brunduſium in Italy, and in Greece Eprdaurus, which is likewiſe 
called Hpidumuus, and, becauſe of the inauſpicious ſiguiſication of the 
word damnum, was changed by the Romans to Dyrrachium, were the 
two ports of paſlage. 'The moderns, from Dyrrachium, have formed 
Durazzo, At preſent, the veflels from Brindiſi are few, and ſmall. 
The Appian way was continued by Auguſtus from Capua to Brundu- 
ſium. Ihe preſent roads that lead to Brindiſi are bad, the trade of thc 
place is trifling, and the air very unhealthy, | 

During the civil wars, Cæſar ruined the haven ; by caſting up dams, 
and ſinking vellels, He lays nothing of ſtaking it up; neither do | 


* Cluy. Ital. Ant. 
K | 
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think that there is any good ground for the opinion that the oak piles, 
which were found there, were of Cafar's driving, Ihe inner haven 
is curving, and longeſt toward the north; and it wall:'s the walls of 
the town. This haven is very large, but the outer haven 1s {till larger. 
The two havens are united by a ſtrait; which formerly was narrow, 
has ſince been widened, and which is formed by the outſtretching of 
the oppolite ſhores. Ihe curving of the coaſt is aided by ſeveral rocky 
iſlands in forming the outer haven ; and on the largeſt of theſe iſ]ands 
a fortreſs is built. There are two fine entrances to this haven ; ove 
to the north eaſt, and the other to the ſouth caſt: but they frequently 
bring with them much ſand, and mud; for many rivers empty them- 
{elves into the mall Adriatic. This has greatly injured the paſſage of 
the inner haven; the waters of which, as their reflux is partly pre— 
vented, overflow the banks, and occaſion much unwholeſome air. This 
is augmented by a kind of putrid {ca weed; and by the waters of a 
rivulet, which is frequently ſo ſwelled with rains as to inundate the 
country, before it can arrive at the inner haven. 

There were formerly two large Corinthian pillars, that were placed 
at the entrance of the inner and {ſmaller haven, one of which is (till 
entire; but of the other the pedeſtal only remains. Ihe opinion that 
lanterns were ſuſpended from an architrave I think is evidently erro— 
neous ; becauſe, for the lights to have been diſcoverable at ſea, they 
muſt have been placed on a tower of the callle, facing the preat haven. 
Thele great pillars of white marble were probably only an ornamental 
boundary, to the entrance from the city to the inner haven. Statues 
of the Roman Emperors probably were placed upon them ; as formerly 
on the pillars of Trajan, and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, at Rome. 

Don Carlo Pollio, a hydraulic engineer, who had before been accul- 
tomed to different undertakings of the fame kind, is at preſent em— 
ployed in improving the inner haven, and relieving Brindiſi from its 
unwholeſome air. The marthy places have been filled up with carth, 
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and converted into gardens. The caſting up of the ſea weed is pre- 
vented by itone dams; and the little which can gain admiſſion, by 
paſſing thele, is dragged on high places in the ſpring, where it dries 
before the beginning of the heats. The whole inner haven is banked 
with rough ſtone ; upon which, according to the nature of this country, 
a kind of odoriterous mols 1s propagated, the influence of which is 
good“. The entrance to the great haven is cleanſed by mud-rakes, 
the high ſhores are planted with elms, and the rivulet is conducted to 
the ſea by a ſubterranean paſſage, under a hill. 

Don Carlo had the kindneſs, with the utmoſt complacency, to ac— 
company us in perton and point out theſe improvements. 

By the removing of a high bank, the earth of which was to fill up a 
marſhy place, the lower part of the wall of a houſe was lately diſco- 
vercd, which muſt have been inhabited by a Roman. Here were ſeen 
the diviſions of the lower apartments, the bath, the conduit to the bath, 
and the flooring of a bed chamber, inlaid with mofaic work ; in which 
the words Bene dormio, | ſleep well, were formed with blue ſtones. A 
female ſtatue without a head, and two heads of ancient philoſophers, 
were likewiſe found. | 

About the end of the ſixteenth century, Brindiſi muſt have con— 
tained forty thouſand inhabitants. During the long war, which the 
Venetians waged againſt rhe Turks, a fleet of the republic harboured 
in this haven. The Venetians were pleaſed with the wine of the 
country, which is really good, and paid for it liberally, Mifled by 
this temporary advantage, the inhabitants of Brindiſi rooted up their 
olive trees, and every where planted the vine. When the Venetians 
left the city, the extraordinary ſale of their wine failed, and the ſure 


In different parts of the Mediterranean, and particularly in the bay of Naples and 
near Poſilipo and Sorento, odoriferous ſea weeds are depoſited, by certain winds, on the 
rocks of the ſhore. After being dried, they remain continually odoriferous: lying like a 
Glver coloured ſoft moſs, and forming pleaſant ſeats. 
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produce of their oil was gone. This circumſtance, in addition to the 
badneſs of the air, accelerated the decay of the city. The inhabitants 
have a bloated and pallid appearance. 

On the road to Lecce, we found more plantations of the olive than 
of the vine, or of grain; though the latter flourithes. 

On the morning of the 14th, alicr we had leit Brindifi, my horſe 
became reſtive. He was a ſtrong, handlome, but rather obſtinate, 
ſtallion, from Taranto; and no unworthy repreſentative of the an- 
cient Saturian ſteed. Tie loft his balance, fell backward, and threw 
me over, Yet, thuugh he fell upon me, he did me no injury, but 
ſprang lightly on his legs, and was fo far warned, by this experuncut, 
that he behaved more orderly on the following day. 

Lecce, the principal city of the whole province, is large ; though it 
contains only eighteen thouſand inhabitants. The ſtreets are gene- 
rally right lined, and the public buildings capacious : though they are 
the work of a bewildered imagination, which could not ſatisfy itſelf 
with the noble Greek architecture, without a mixture of the Gothic.“ 

This city was called, by Strabo, Hletion. As coins have been found 
in this peninſula, with the word Au4:iarwr, of the people of Lycia, and 
as no trace of any city of this name is known, ſome have conjectured, 
and not improbably, that the ancient name of Lecce might have been 
J. ycia. | 

We found but little room in the inn; and, having letters of recom- 
mendation, we went to two perſons who took us to a coffee houſe, 
that was roomy and handſome. Here we remained ſeveral hours, ſur— 


rounded by a tolerably numerous and inquiſitive company; and were 


then taken to a palace, the owner of which was abſent, where, though it 
was late, we were well entertained. The palace and its furniture might 
be called beautiful in the largeſt city of Europe. 

Thanks are due to the Italians, for the hoſpitality with which they 
receive travellers; otherwiſe it would be difficult to travel in theſe pro- 
vinces, where ſometimes there are no inns, and where the inns are 


generally 
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generally wretched. But the misfortune is they are too kind. You 
may plead in vain that you have more need ct reſt than of fealtine : 
they cannot conceive the neceſſity there is for any repoſe. You arc 
obliged to remain for hours in company with idle, talkative, and inqui- 
ſitive men; and, when 1t is late, are introduced to a plentiful ſupper. 
They forget that the traveller has to riſe early; and is frequently de- 
prived of the afternoon ſleep by which he ſhould recruit his ſtrength. 
Thus, after travelling a whole day, you feldom have gone more than 
four or five German miles, in a country where the horſes and mules 
are in general very bad. I am contented to travel no further in a day; 
but I would rather do it in a ſhorter time, and repoſe during the heat 
of the ſun. 

The royel governor of the province, who likewiſe ſts as preſident 
of the tribunal, reſides at Lecce. An appeal lies from this provincial 
tribunal, in civil cauſes, to the chief court in Naples, for ſo ſmall a ſum 
as two hundred Neapolitan ducats: equal to two hundred rix-dollars. 
Four perſons, who are called Miniftri, regularly fit as aſſiſtants to the 
governor : but they muſt not be natives of the province. This cuſtom 
appears to me to denote the ancient Spaniſh ſpirit, of jealous and poli- 
tical caution. Would not the people place more confidence in their 
fellow citizens than in perſons who are preferred only becauſe they 
come from another province ? And what can be of greater importance 
than the confidence placed by citizens in the adminiſtration of juſtice ? 
I conceive indeed it would be a narrow mode of thinking to exclude 


ſtrangers: but I am perſuaded the excluſion of natives is ſtill more 


levere. 

In addition to the tolls and the ſalt revenue, which article the inha- 
bitants are obliged to purchaſe from the royal ſalt works of Barlett,, 
the city annually pays the King ſixteen thouſand Neapolitan ducats. 

In Lecce, as in different other towns of this kingdom, a ile, or 
kind of college, is inſtituted ; the members of which conſiſt of tlie no- 
bility, and a few of the citizens. This college regulates the price of 


corn, 
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corn, and other viands; and, in times of ſcarcity, mult take care to pro- 
viſion the city. It colleRs the taxes that dv not belong to the Ning: 
from which, and other reſources, the ſixteen thouſand ducats are pro- 
vided. The ſvndic is annually choſen from the noble members of the 
oollegc. 

The roads round Lecce are intolerable. The wheels of carriages have 
made ſuch deep ruts, in the ſoft ground, that, if the evil be not ſoon 
remedied, they will be utterly impaſſable. "The people have hopes that 
this neceſſary unprovement will be made. Nay the deep holes made 
by the hoofs of horſes have rendered the road extremely diſſicult even. 
to horſemen. 

The peculiar quality of the rock, which is foft when taken from the 
quarry, and becomes hardened by the air, occalions the inhabitants to 
uſe it for building their large houſes ; and their magnificent but infipid. 
churches, with other public buildings. They decorate their Grecian 
columns with the extravagancies of Gothic taſte; and overload the 
very village churches with ornaments in baſlo and alto relievo, which 
equally betray a want of invention and a miſguided, or rather a de- 
praved, imagination. | 

The ſoil of the whole peninſula, though it have no conſiderable 
heights, is rocky; but it is very productive in olives, figs, and grapes. 
ln ſummer, the earth muſt be exceedingly hot; and that it is productive 
the noble face of nature is a convincing proof. The people are cco— 
nomical in the uſe of their land; on which I ſaw whole places bare, 
the carth of which had been removed from the rocks to ſupply ſpots 
that were more favourable. I met with good grain. 

A German mile and a half from Otranto, we had a proſpect of the 
Adriatic, where it bathes the ſhores of Greece, We exclaimed, at be- 
holding it, as joy fully as the ten thouſand led by Xenophon did, when 
they viewed the fea, O va/ 477, * The ſea! The ſea! We 
ſoon ſaw the Albanian mountains, or the ancient Epirus, and the Acro- 


ceraunian, or thundering, rocks, covered with eternal ſnow: 


Infames 
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Infames ſcopulos, Acroceraunia 
4 ; Hon lib. i. od. 3. 


—— Rocks for ſhipwrecked fleets ill-fam'd. 
FRANCIS. 


as Horace ſays: and the two hills on which Dulcigns is built; that 
neſt of daring pirates. 

In the neighbourhood of Otranto, there are olive trees of remark- 
able height. The olive, if it be not lopped, has beauties peculiar to 
itſelf ; although, in my opinion, its character is gloomy. The fig 
trees of Otranto are juſtly celebrated for their extraordinary ſize and 
beauty. 

Would you believe that the wind that blows over the ſea from 
Greece is at preſent quite cold ? As we approached the town, this wind 
wafted with it the odours of the lovely orange groves, that ſurround 
Otranto. 

I have now ſeen Greece, though ſituated beyond the Adriatic. We 
have frequently wiſhed to take a trip to the iſland of Corfu, the Cor- 
Ora, Kenna, Of the ancients, and the Scheria of Homer, to viſit the 
country of the Pheacians, and from that to the Ithaca of Homer, or 
the little iſland of Cephalonia. Yet, eaſy as this would be in going, 
it would be difficult to return, becauſe of the ſtrict quarantine ; and 
eſpecially at preſent, as the plague has again broke out in the Morea, 
or the ancient Peloponneſus. 

By the Greeks, Otranto was called ZHydrus, T paus, abbreviated from 
Pig ex, and by the Romans ydruntum. It had been ſo named by 
the Greeks from the river Hydrus ; which, although, like ſo many 
other tamed rivers of the ancients, its name ſignified abounding in 
water, is no more than a brook, that emptics itſelf into the ſea at 
Otranto. This town is the ſeat of an archbiſhop ; but contains only 


three thouſand inhabitants. It is guarded by a ſtrong caſtle, to pro- 


tect it againſt rhe inroads of the Turks and pirates. 
In the year 1480, under Mahomet the Second, Otranto was taken 
F | and 
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and plundered by the Turks ; and the inhabitants were treated with 
cruelty. Probably, according to the {yilem of Turkiſh politics, the con- 
queror of Conſtantinople, who with proud and {welling hopes had ſent 
an army into Italy, intended by ſpreading the terror of his name to 
ſubdue this beautiful country. 

The diſtance of ihe coatt of Albania is fixty Italian miles: that 1s, 
fifteen geographical or ten common German miles. We yeſterday 
ſaw the ſun go down below the Acrocerannign mountains. The an- 
cient Greeks thought theſe coalts ſo remarkable that they gave them 
no other name than Apirus, or continent; of which the Romans 
formed Epirus. Pyrrhus and Scanderbeg were both natives of this 
country. 

On our road from Otranto to Gallipoli, we yeſterday thus early 
ſaw barley in ſheaf, and oats that were houſed : yet, in theſe diſtri, 
the rocky ſoil is ſcantily covered with earth. We likewile travelled 
through ſeveral foreſts of oak; and faw fruit trees, among which the 
lofty and wide ſpreading ſig was not inferior to the large walnut tree. 

He who would fully conceive and intimately feel the beautiful idea 
of the Iſraelites, who * dwelt ſafely, every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree“, ought to have ſeen the fig trees of this peninſula, 
and the high vineyards of Terra di Lavoro; or Sorento, In the after- 
noon, we faw the fun ſet below the Mediterranean fea, which in thc 
morning had riſen over the Adriatic. 

Gallipoli is built on a ſmall rocky iſland, on the ſouth ſhore of the 
bay of Taranto; and communicates with the continent, by the means 
of a long bridge. The ſituation would have been delightful, had the 
inhabitants been careful to plant trees. It did not, as many have ima— 
ined, receive its name from theGauls : its origin was Greek, and it was 
called Callispolis, or charming city: probably becauſe of its ſituation, 

The ſeed cotton (allow me to ule the term) which is called Zombace't, 

* I Kings, iv. 25; and Micah, iv. 4. 


+ Erroncoully written, as I ſuppoſe, inſtead of Bambagia. T. 


Vol. II. 2 1s 
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is induſtrioully cultivated in the country round Otranto. It muſt not 
be confounded with the cotton of Aſia and America, which grows upon 
trees, This cotton, white as ſnow, is ſpun by the women from the 
diſtaſf. It is beſt manufackured at Gallipoli; and is wove into mullins, 
which have a great exportation, I ſuppoſe theſe ſtuſſs to be the Zy/us 
of the ancients. 

Gallipoli enjoys a great oil trade. According to the eſtimate of a 
meritorious man ct I;tcrature of this place, its annual and average ex- 
port of oil amounts to nine hundred and ninety-three thouſand eight 
hundred and four Neapolitan ducats : or, in round numbers, about a 
million“. 

It has not to thank its haven for its trade; which is unſafe, and in 
which many ſhips have been loſt: but its rocks, in which the maga- 
zincs for keeping the oil are hewn. Theſe warm rocks have the pro— 
perty of purifying the oil; for which reaſon oils from other parts of 
the province are brought here, for amelioration. 

This trade would no doubt be more flouriſhing if, as the citizens have 
requeſted, a haven were ſuffered to be built. Art might overcome the 
obſtacles of nature; and it is eſtimated that the expence of this uſeful 
improvement would only amount to twenty-five thouſand ducats. Only 
hve-and-twenty thouſand ducats! And of this ſmall ſum the citizens 
have petitioned to pay a part ! It 1s ſaid indecd that it is the mention of 
the King to comply with this juſt demand of the people: but I own ! 
am inclined to think that this neceſſary undertaking has been procraſti- 
nated through the envy of other towns. I have no proof for this con- 
jecture: except that I can no otherwiſe account for ſuch neglect. 
Neither can I conceive why the wealthy town ſhould not require to 
pay the whole expence. The mere permif/ton for undertaking ſo uſeful 


a work would not ſurely have been denied them: and how greatly 
would it have been to their advantage! 


* EjJame economico del ſiſtema civile. The author of this valuable work, who has not 
publiſhed his name, is called Filippo Briganti , and is a citizen of Gallipoli, 
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it wauld be equally political and juſt in the State to aboliſh, or at 
leaſt to lighten the heavy duty which is paid for tlie exported ol. From 
eighty to a hundred veticls annually arrive at this port; and many Gl 
them pay a tax of from five to ſeven thoutand ducats, 

People juſtly admire the wiſdom of the Englith ; who, infteadl of 
taxing their exports like other Governments, allow premiums, and 
drawbacks: yet, while they admire, they forbear to imitate. 

Signor Giovanni Preſta, another man of letters of Gallipoli now lie- 
ing, who has written a very valuable book on the properties of differ- 
ent oils, ſays that three ſifths of the lands in this province are planted 
with olive trees. And the betore-mentioned Filip py Briganti maintains 
that this tree has not been adopted as a forcign plant, from the penin- 
ſula; but that it is proper to the ſoil“. 

In this province there is a gum likewiſe found, which is in high eſti- 
mation. The people call it ragia. It exudes from the olive tres; 
and only from the olive trees of the province of Terra di Bari, and 
of the peninſula: though principally in the latter. No incition need 
be made in the bark. Some ſuppoſe that the tree ſpontaneouſly ents 
this gum, which ulually hangs like a tear on the poliſhed bark. The 
country people ſay there is a kind of butterfly, that lays its egg in the 
bark; from which a caterpillar is produced, that frequently bores 
through the branch to the ſap, and through this wound in the branch 
the gum exudes ; but no ſuch are ever found; neither do the ancients 
mention this caterpillar; though, according to the learned Signor 

In fatti, par che la Natura abbia deſtinate, a la riproduzione degl: ulivi, we fertile colling 
della Iupiggia; ove tutto cis, che rimane abhandonato alla jpontanea wegetazie della terra, ſi vede 
ricoperto di elivaſtiri ; che inalzans le fruttifere chiame al par degli albert piu ſpreighht + fais enn- 
dente che la forza produttrice del ſuclo non adotta, ma genera, que/la piunte. Nature appears 
to have deſtined the fertile hills of Japygia to the production of the olive; whicre the 
ground, when left to its own ſpontaneous efforts, is covered with olive branches; that raiſe 
their beautiful foliage equal to that of the fineſt trees: which evidently ſhews it is the 


produQhve force of the ſoil that generates, inſtead of adopting, this plant. Ie pol. p. 79. 


2 2 P'reſta, 
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Preſta “, who has written on oil, they deſcribed this gum by the name 
of Ethiopian tears f. 

The wine that is produced in the country of Gallipoli is excellent, 
when it is allowed to be eight or ten years old. 

[| had yeſterday agreed with a French captain, who was bound to 
Dunkirk and ready to ſet fail, and who would have taken us to Co— 
trone: but he has juſt been informed that an armed veſſel is waiting 
for him, off Caps Senta Maria, the ancient promontory of Leuca. It 
is probably a vellel from Trieſte; for I am informed the French have. 
plundered two merchantmen of that place. The poor man is in great 
tribulation. Amid the general confuſion of the affairs of France, the 
French conſuls receive no inſtructions from the miniſtry ; and therefore 
can neither give advice nor information. 

Surrounded by the ſhips of all nations, the ſtreamers of which are 
flying, this melancholy captain is obliged to conceal his flag: for the 


* Memoria ſu i ſaggi diverſe di clio, e ſu della ragia di ulivs: da Griovanxi PRESTA. 
This is a different work and a much lefs than that which | have cited in Letter LXXIII. 
by the ſame author, on experiments upon various kinds of oil. 


Signor Preſta, on this occaſion, quotes the following paſſage from Baccto DE vix1s 
AppULIs, lib. v. Gummi hic ole exſudant atimum, que chirurgi Gummi Elem appellant. 
(rleba eft pingurs, ac myrrhe inflar fragranti odore, ut nin fylum in unguents probandam exiſti- 
mem—rerum etiam prunis aſperſa ſuffimentum balſumi in cameris edit gratioſum, ſuperans 
thuris et ſlate myrrhe fragrantiam *.— Signor Cotunnio, a celebrated phyſician of Na- 
ples, has had the kindneſs to give me a ſample of this gum. When uſed as incenſe, it 
has a much ſtronger odour than frankincenſe. For this reaſon, Signor Cotunnio forbids 
it to be uſed by lying-in women, for ſome days; and does not think it good for perſons 
who have any diſorder of the lungs: in which he differs from a celebrated German phy- 
lician, who had been in Italy. Signor Cotunnio however ſhould be beſt acquainted with 


its eflects; as he is a native of Puglia, and comes from Ruve, which is in the Terra di 
Bart. 


The olive rrees here exude an excellent kind of gum, which the ſurgeons call pum elemi. It is © fat 
ſubſtance, and has the fragrant eur of myrri; and when thrown on hot coals emits a fragrant odvur, 


that exceeds the pertiumc of fraulkincente, or myrth. 


French 
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French are with good realon diſliked here, as they not only afford 
protection on their coaſts to the African corſairs but give them infor— 
mation at ſea. 

Before I quit this province, I muſt do the inhabitants, and particu- 
larly thoſe of Puglia, the juſtice to ſtate that they are a worthy peo- 
ple; friendly, diſintereſted, hoſpitable, and with excellent hearts. Would 
they could recollect that the traveller has more need ot repole than 
of reveling! That ſome viſits are plealant and intereſting to him, 
but that he ſtands in need of his moments of leiture! That he mull 
be greatly incommoded, after a hot day's journey, by a chamber 
full of people, going in and out: or by being hurned away to view 
objects, which may appear worthy the attention of the inhabitants of 
a {mall town, but can have few charms for thoſe who have viited the 
antiquities of Rome, and the grand works of ancient art; and that 
their kindnets would have double worth, were it imply and cordially 
adminiſtered, undebafed by the vain marks of honour, and ignoble 
cringing and flattcry, as exerciled by the inſignificant babbling of cu- 
riolity! What can a ſtranger ſay to people, who vaunt of his merits 
without ever having ſeen him before; of the overflowing of the 
heart at his arrival; and who, with an expreſlion of falle modeſty, 


not uncommon to them, compare themſelves to inlets * ? 


* The following expreſſions are frequent. FVoglia compitire ct nftra della 
V niente al ſus merit», alfatts niente“ Ci e niente degns di li, ma ci e abndanza di Cure. 
hope you will excuſe our incapacity—We have nothing worthy of you; abſolutely 
„nothing! I poſſeſs nothing worthy of your en nice: but 1 have an overflowing heart!“ 
It you go to ſee a collection of vaſes, coins, or other curioſities, they offer them with the 
phraſe? tutte alla ſua difpsfezione -“ The whole, Sir, 15 at your difpoſal !'-—A no— 
bleman, whoſe handſome wite I had viſited, and whom I had the courage to praiſe, being 
to depart the next morning, anſwered my praiſe in the preſence of a dignified ecclefiaſtic, 
with J tutta alla diſpsfrzione del Signer Conte ! The man certainly was not ſerious : but 
why ſo degrading an expreſſion? Why ſo debaſing a compliment as —92u5 un prccils 


8 Y * 
jetty nel mind; I am but a worm, crawling on the carth !” 
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Catanzaro, 21ſt May 179% 


Ir was on the 17th, half an hour before midnight, that we 
got under fail in the harbour of Gallipoli. During our paſlage, the 
wind was generally favourable; but ſo weak that it was eleven o'clock 
of the forenoon of the 19th, before we arrived at Cotrone: although 
the diſtance between the two places is only from ſeventeen to eighteen 
German miles. We ſoon loſt fight of the flat ſhores of Gallipoli, and 
ſaw before us the high mountains of the two Calabrias. 

The preſent Terre d4"Otirants was called by the ancients the Fapygian 
peninſula; and, in its moſt proper ſenſe, the eaſt fide was called Cala— 


bria, and the welt the land of the Salentines. The two provinces, 


which are now called Cz/abria citra and Calabria oltra, were included 
under the general name Lyucania: till the ſouth part of this country, 
which is now called Calabria gira, according to the account of Dio- 
dorus Siculus, was ſeparated from the north after the following 
manner. 

* In the firſt year of the 106th Olympiad [ 354 years before the birth: 
of Chrilt] the country of Lucania was overrun by a multitude of vile 
wretches, moſt of whom were fugitive ſlaves. At firſt, they ſubſiſted 
by robbery: but, after being accuſtomed to ſleep on the bare earth 
and to make incurſions, they fo far inured themſelves to warlike en- 
terpriſes that they attacked the inhabitants of the country, whom 
they quickly ſubdued. They firſt took Terina, which they plun— 
dered: after that Harponia, Thurium, and many other towns, and 
„founded a republic under the name of the Brettii, or Brutti : becauſe 


* they had molt of them been ſlaves; and this word, in the language 
Jof the country, ſignified runaway ſlaves “.“ 


* Diod. vol. ii. p. 93. ed. Weſlcl, 
Beforc 
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Before we arrived at Cotrone, we faw the little town of Strongoli, 
built upon a hill on the ſea coall, I think, with Swinburne, that it 
was the Petcha founded by Philoctetes. Be, which is not built 
on the ſea ſhore, cannot be the place: though it was fo ſuppoſed by 
Cluverius. Petelta was enumerated among the ſea ports. 

Cotrone lies on the north ealt ide of the province of Calabria »ltra : 
or of ſouth Calabria. The origin of this town is bewil.lercd in fable. 
According to Diodorus, Hercules, on huis paſſage through Italy, flew 
by miſtake a man of the name of Croton ; and promiſed aſter lum a 
celebrated town thould be named. Gthers tell us this town was 
founded by Croton, fon of the King of 'The!Taly and the judye of hell, 
Aacus *, Others again make Alicy//us, or Ar/cellus, to be its founder 
whom the ſatiriſt, Lucian, introduces as converling with Pythagoras, 
whoſe foul had tranſmigrated into a cock. Croton however was un- 
doubtedly a powerful and flouriſhing city at the time that Pythagoras, 
under the government of the tyrant Polycrates, left the iſland of Samos, 
his native country, and, about the year 570 before Chriſt, came to 
Italy. This great man found the Crotonians degraded, by too much 
proſperity, into voluptuouſneſs, and led them back to the paths of vir- 
tue. He lived to be very old, and reſided in Croton as a vencrable 
ſage when the celebrated war was waged between that city and Sy- 
baris; which was then the moſt powerful in Lucania, or in all Italy. 
Talys, a powerful demagogue of Sy bars, exerciſed thoſe political arts 
that were and are common to ancient and modern demagogues; and 
endeavoured to ſucceed by making himſelf reſpected among the people, 
and by exciting an antipathy in them againſt the grandees and the 
wealthy, that thus they might favour his uſurpations. IIe perſuaded 
his fellow citizens to baniſh five hundred of the richeſt perſons of the 
place, and to divide their property among themſelves. The fupitives 
ſought and found a refuge in Croton ; and, by the advice of Talys, 
ambaſſadors were ſent thither, requiring thoſe men to be delivered up, 


* Diod. vol. i. p. 270. 


* 
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or menacing war. The people and the ſenate of Croton heſitated, be— 
tween the ſhameſully relinquithing the ſacred rights of hoſpitality and 
undertaking a diſaſtrous war. The people inclined, as uſually happens, 
to that ſide which appeared to them leaſt dangerous; till Pythagoras 
excited in them a ſenſe of juſtice and ſentiments of heroitm, and the 
fugitives were not delivered up. 

Three hundred thouſand Sybarites were oppoſed to one hundred 
thouſand Crotonians, who were led by the famous wreſtler, Milo, a 
conqueror that had been ſix times crowned at the Olympic games. 
Adorned with his victor's crown, clothed in a lion's hide, and armed 
with a club, he led his fellow citizens againſt the efteminate multitude 
of the Sybarites“. 

The Sybarites were put to flight; and molt of them fell under the 
ſword of the enraged victors, who deſtroyed Sybaris f. "This hap— 


pened in the third year of the 67th Olympiad, 507 years before the 


*The effeminacy and exceſs of the Sybarites became proverbial, among the ancients. 
If any man attected a courtly gait, they ſaid he walked like aSybarite They were famous 
for cookery. Like the nobility of France, they did not think it beneath their dignity to 
ſtudy this art. Ihe molt notorious among them was one Myndirides; who, when he 
went to demand the dauyliter of Cliſthenes, the tyrant of Sicyon, took with him a thou- 
ſand fowlers, a thouland fiſhermen, and a thouland cooks, but he did not obtain the ty- 
rant's daughter. This Sybarite uſed to ſleep on rote leaves; and would complain of his 
reſt being didurbed, if he happened to be moleſted by the doubling of a leaf. Seeing a 
labourcr once with a hoc, raiſing his arm to hoe the carth, the fight gave him ſuch a ſenſe 
of wearinels that he commanded the man to be gone. 

It is r-lated of the Sybaritcs that they taught their horſes to dance to the ſound of thc 
flute, at their banquets. Lhe t.le that the people of Croton profited by this, played thc 
known tune during the battle, and thus ſuddenly made the horſcs begin to dance, by 
which the rauks were contuled and the riders thrown, is no doubt a pleaſantry, invented 
by ſome humorous ſatirilt. 


+ The Count, in the true ſpirit of virtue and philoſophy, has declared himſelf an enemy 
to war. It was in a moment of forgettulneſs, or he could not have praiſed the vicious, 
the unphiloſophical, ad.ice of Pythagoras: to which thouſands fell victims; and in con- 
ſequence of which a mighty city was razed, T. 


7 birth 
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birth of Chriſt, and ſiſty-eight years afterward Sybaris was rebuilt by 
the Theſſalians. Six years after that, they were again driven away by 
the Crotonians ; and ſought protection from Sparta and Athens. The 
Athenians liſtened to them, fent a ſquadron of ten ſhips, and protected 
them while they built a new city ; which was called Trin, from the 
fountain Thurid, and by the Romans TZ. 

At the time that Pyrrhus invaded Italy, Croton was twelve Italian 
miles in circumterence: that is, two common German, or three 
geographical, miles. After the war of Pyrrhus, the city was ſcarcely 
half inhabited; and the river TF/arus, which had divided Croton, 
flowed through uninhabited places f. 

Eight years after the ſecond Punic war, when Scipio Africanus was 
again choſen Conſul and Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus his colleazuc, 
the Romans ſent a colony hither J. 

During one Olympiad, feven Crotonians obtained the prize for ſwift— 
neſs, It was a proverb that the laſt of the Crotonians was the firſt of 
the Greeks. As healthy as a Crotonian was another proverb: yet 
is this place, at preſent, notorious for its bad air! 

In carly times, Croton was an excellent ſchool for phyſicians. De— 
mocedes was a native of this city. Leaving his ſevere father, he went 
to Agina; where, although he had brought no inſtruments ol his art 
with him, he ſurpaſſed the beſt phyſicians : for phyſicians in thoſe days 
were alſo ſurgeons. In the ſecond year of his reſidence there, the 
Mginetæ rewarded him by a ſalary of a talent. He aſterward went to 
Athens, for higher pay; and from thence to Polycrates, the tyrant of 
Samos, for the annual ſtipend of two talents. Herodotus tells us that, 
in theſe times, the Crotonians were the people moſt celebrated for the 
art of healing. 

Polycrates took him with him, when he failed to viſit the Perſian 
governor of Sardis, Oroetes; by whom Polycrates was treacherouſly 
Put to death. | 


* Dicd. + Liv. xxiv. c. 3. 1 Strabo. 
Vol. II. Aa When 
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When Darius, the fon of Hyſtaſpes, King of the Perſians, had pur 
Oroetes to death, he afterward ſprained his foot as he alighted front 
his horfe, after hunting. The Fgyptian phyſicians, by whom he was 
attended, for the FEgyptians in ancient times were celebrated for thcir 
medical ſkill, gave him pain without relief. The King had ſever 
ſleepleſs nights; and on the eighth day Democedes was recommended 
to him, who appeared before the King in the mean habit of a (ſlave, aud 
loaded with chains. Democedes long perſiſted that he was unacquainted 
with the medical art; for he feared that, if known, he ſhould not be 
ſuſſered to return to Greece, Being however threatened ſeverely by 
Darius, and, alter the royal manner of all ages, menaced with the tor- 
ture, he acknowledged that he had been acquainted with a phyſician 
and had obtained fome fkill in the ference, Darius put himſelf under 
Democedes ; who thortly reſtored the King, by the means of ſtrong 
fomentations. On this, he was preſented with two pair of golden 
fetters. What,” ſaid Democedes to the monarch, “ will you double 
* my evils for having reſtored you to health?” The good-humourcd 
King was ſo pleaſed with this ſally that he ſent Democedes to his 
women, by whom he was richly rewarded, and would have hanged the 
Egyptian phyſicians had not Democedes entreated for their pardon. 

Soon afterward Atoſſa, the wife of Darius and the daughter of Cyrus 
the Great, ſent for Democedes; for ſhe had long concealed an abſceſs 
in her breaſt. The diſeaſe by this time was become dangerous. He 
promiſed a cure, provided the would make an oath to ſerve him in 
return. 

He kept his word, and, inſtruted by him, Atoſſa adviſed her hut 
band to make war upon the Greeks, that he might gain renown in his 
youth, and bring into captivity the women of gina, Attica, and Co- 
rinth. “ Thou haſt a man,” ſaid ſhe, © whoſe knowledge of the country 
« will do thee great ſervice: it is Democedes, who cured thy foot.” 

The converſation of Atoſſa produced its effect on Darius, and he 
ſent Democedes, with fifteen of the principal perſons of Perſia, to 


Phaenice. 
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Phenice, Ilere they armed two galleys, viſuued many of the fea ports 
of Greece, and landed at laſt at 'Larentum, Ariſtophilides, who go- 
verned Tarentum and was a native of Croton, unpritoned the Perſians, 
as ſpies; and Democedes, who had formed this plan only to return to 
his own country, went to Croton. 

When he was there, Arittophilides ſet the Perlians at liberty, and 
reſtored them all their effects, They failed to Croton, purſued Demo- 
cedes, and found him in the public place. Some of the citizens, fearful 
of the power of the GREAT KI Nd, would have delivered him up to 
the Perſians : but others fell upon and beat them, being warned by the 
{uſferers in vain. 

When they were at laſt allowed to depart, Democedes accolted them 
and bade them inform the King that he had married the daughter of 
the wreſtler, Milo, whole fame was not unknown to Perla “. 

Philolaus, a citizen of Croton, the ſcholar of the great Archytas of 
Tarentum, firit taught that the ſun ſtood ſtill, and that the earth moved 
round it in an ellipſis. 

Theocritus lays the ſcene of his fourth idyl in this country. 

This city, one of the molt powerful of Magna Grecia in the time of 
its proſperity, is now ſunk to a wretched little town, which contains 
about five thouſand fouls. Its name, Cotronc, is an alteration of its 
ancient name; after the manner in which the Neapolitans, and the 
people of Sicily, are accuitomed to arrange their letters. Thus the 
common people call the iſland of Capri Cui? Capra, a goat, crapa. 
Inſtead of padulc, a marlh, they lay palude : and the Grotta Minarda, 
a place in Puglia, they call Grota Mirandr, They have derived this 
manner of arranging their letters from their Greek anceſtors. 

Cotrone is ſupported by commerce; chiefly of grain, and cheeſe: 
though it likewiſe trades in oil, and ſilk. 

On our arrival, a houſe was prepared for us, which is deſtined for 
an engineer ; under whole ſuperintendance the haven is to be im 
proved, and which it is hoped will render the air more healthy. 


* Herod. lib. iii. 
Aaz2 Scarcely 
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Scarcely had we taken peſlefſion of this houſe before three different 
gentlemen of the town came, and entreated us to go with them. We 
accepted the invitation of Don Antonio Nlarzano; whoſe reception was 
warm and friendly. Neither he nor his friends, who, according to the 
cuſtom of the country, aſſembled to vilit the ſtrangers, vere ſo exce!- 
ſively polite as the people of Puglia: 'whole civilities I ſomstimes did 
not know how to interpret. 

The good people, who had haſtily prepared the empty houſe of the 
engincer for our reception, retuled to accept any compenſation for 
their trouble. 

Don Antonio gave us a refreſhment of ice; and then became our 
guide through the city, where we beheld the formerly famous river ot 
Efarns, which is now called Ire. The ancients derived its name 
from /f/urus, a huntiman, who tell into the river as he was purſuing 
a hind. 


The inhabitants ſay that it was formerly navigable ; but that the 
greateſt part of its waters have found a ſubtcrrancan paſſage, by which 
the ſtrcam has in part been dried up. I do not inſiſt upon the truth 
of this opinion: for, though an earthquake might have ealily produced 
ſuch a change, if I do not miſtoke, Pliny has remarked that this city 
never was viſited with earthquakes. Leſs ſtreams than this have exer- 
ciſed the vanity and patriotic prejudices of the Greeks; and have been 
deſcribed by them as mighty rivers. 

The Turo, at certain tiines, rifes very high; and no longer ago than 
laſt Auguſt, {wept away a Iotty ſtone bridge, crected on arches, which 
is now rebuilding. It hikewite laid waſte the gardens. 

According to the probable opinion of Cluverius, the S/omalimnogn, 
where the herdſman of i hcocritus paſtured his cattle, is at the mouth 
of this river, Ine poet praiſes the fertility of the paſturage ; and I have 
ſeldom ſeen a finer growth of graſs. I found canary ſeed, which we 
ſometimes rear in our gardens as food for the canary bird, growing wild. 
The aromatic odour of the 1iants and ſhrubs fills the air. The high red 
trefoil, which is reared in fields by the inhabitants of Terra di Lavoro, 
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here grows wild in abundance. But it is not ſo ſull in the car as there; 
though it has larger flowers, and ſpreads over the ground like our yellow 
/y1us from which it is only diſtinguiſhable by its colour, and {uperior 
ſize, The Italians call both this that grows wild, and that which is 
cultivated, Prato; and prefer it to all other fodder, eſpecially for horſes. 
| will endeavour to procure ſeed of this valuable plant; for it is cer- 
tainly worth making an experiment, to know it it will thrive in our ſoil. 

The licorice root grows wild, and is made a branch of commerce, in 
this country. 

The waters, leſt by the overflowing, of the river and the decaying 
ate of the haven, have doubtlefs occationed the bad air of the place; 
witch has been increaſe} by the narrowne!s of the ftreets, and the want 
O cleenl nets in the inhabitants. 

Near the town, we faw a large bean field, planted as it were in de- 
fiance of Pyth-gr ras. 

Charles the Fittn furrounded Cotrone with a ſtrong wall: but this 
town cannot ſtan a hege, tor want of water. The fountain which 
ſupplies it riſes without the walls; and the mills ſtand at a certain diſ- 
tance. 

Six Italian miles ſouth of the city, on the north fide of the promon- 
tory of Lacinium, the temple of the Lacinian Juno ſtood; which, Livy 
tells us, was as celebrated as Croton itlelf. It was revered by all the 
neighbouring people. A lofty grove, ſurrounded by pines, contained 
the herds that were conſecrated to the goddels ; and they paſtured there 
without a keeper. Not many years ſince, there were large remains of 
this temple ; and the Italians call the promontory after the pillars of 
this temple Capo delle Calunnc. The grove ſtill flouriſhes: but the 
ſtones have been taken to repair the haven ; from which depredation 
not even the ſuppoſition that Pythagoras had taught there could pro- 
tet them. The grove too is cut, for the burning of bricks. Riedelcl, 
a learned antiquarian, imagined he diſcovered a part of the ancient 
temple, in the ruins which were called Scuola di Pitagora - or, the 

ſchool 
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(chool of Pythagoras. There is only one pillar now ſtanding, which 
is ſo large that we could plainly ſee it from Cotrone. 

As we were yelterday intending to leave the place, I was invited 
with great kindneſs and cordiality, by Don Antonio, to ſtand godfather 
for the child of which his young wite is pregnant. 

Almoſt the whole country between Cotrone and Catanzaro, a tract 
cf forty Italian miles, conſiſts of hilly paſtures. The large growth of 
the thiſtle and the tilled lands, on which we ſaw exccllent wheat, de- 
note the fertility of the ſoil : yet theſe mild regions maintain few inha- 
bitants. Neglect, the oppreſlions of government, and the high rents 
which the nobles exact from the peaſantry, prevent many from mar— 
riage; that pureſt ſpring of domeſtic felicity, that beſt ſupport of the 
power of a nation. For this reaſon the country ſwarms with beaſts of 
prey. Foxes are innumerable : and Don Antonio, who like Nimrod 
is a mighty hunter, vaunts of having Killed three hundred foxes, and 
many wolves, with his own hand. The wolves are bold enough to 
ſeize on ſingle cows, and mares, at paſture : but if a cow, or mare, per- 
ceive the wolf, it utters a well-known cry, on which the whole herd 
comes in aid. 

This beautiful province is likewiſe injured by the want of roads; 
for it does not poſſeſs one high road that is kept in repair. Nor is Ca- 
labria citra better provided. The high road from Naples procceds no 


farther than the Lago Nero, in the province of Baſilicuta. It is indeed 


to be continued to Reggio: but is one high road ſutticient for theſe 
noble provinces? I he foot roads are only paſſable in ſummer; and 
then are wretched. The overflowing ſtreams leave large cracks in the 


earth; which we at firſt ſuppoſed to be the conſequences of the carth- 


quake of 1783, by which this country was deſolated. We rode over 
the beds of waters that were now partly dry, and partly humid ; the 
breadth of which, with the ſhagged and demoliſhed ſhores and the deep 
gaping crevices, prove how high they riſe at the end of ſum mer, and 
in winter. An Italian gentleman ſaiꝗ to me, A town ſituated at a di, 
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tance might ſuffer dearth, after a bad harveſt, hecauſe the people of our 
country have no means of tranſporting their ſuperfluity.“ 

The roads are neither ſo dangerous as they are generally ſaid to be 
in Naples, where the caution given to travellers. is very terrifying, nor 
vet ſo ſecure as ſome travellers have aflirmed. We have travclled 
through all Puglia, contrary to the cultom of travellers, without an 
armed eſcort ; and have ſuffered no attack from robbers. FHowever, 
we met priſon-rs, who had been taken up for acts of outrage lately 
committed. Ihe priſons indeed are full, "There are now in this town 
more than three hundred priſoners, and moſt of them robbers : but it 
frequently happens that they he years betore they are brought to trial. 


A ſingle officer, called the Scrivano, undertakes the proſecution of all 


malefactors; and his favour is frequently to be bought. A ſum of 
money will induce him to varnith over the greateſt crimes as trifles ; 
and thus procure the liberty of the criminals : while others, for inſig— 
nificant offences, are kept many years in fetters, and, as guilty perſons, 
conſigned to the intercourſe of guilt. 

Several of the Scrivaui have been ſent to the galleys by the regent 
of Naples; who is of the family of the Medici, and Prefident of the 
Court of juſtice. He labours with zcal and courage againſt theſe per- 
nicious abuſes ; and Naples itſelf may thank him for its ſafety : but he 
combats with a hydra, which rears 1ts innumerable heads through the 
whole country ; and, while they bend beneath his club, are not exter- 
minated. 

A prince, by whom as travellers we were entertained at Cotrone, 
yeſterday ſupplied us with an eſcort of four armed hiorſemen; whom 
we diſmiſſed after we had travelled half the way. 

The high nobility had formerly the right of exaQting a heavy tax 
upon travellers ; for which if required it was their duty to furniſh an 


armed eſcort : but the King has lately demanded to examine the proofs 
on which they exact theſe tolls, and they are now aboliſhed. Thoſe 
Barom, 
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Baron *, however, who could produce ſufficient documents received 
an indemnification ; and they are now all releated from the neceſſity ©! 
furniſhing an eſcort, which is provided by the King. Formerly the mc: 
employed by the nobility for this ſervice received tliree or tour times 
the pay of a ſoldier. 

Our guide took us to a houſe on the road, which we ſuppoled to 
have been an inn; but, as ſoon as we had diſmounted, the maſter came 
out with a friendly welcome. He is a gentleman of Catanzaro, who 
yearly reſides at his country ſeat in the month of May, and during a 
part of June. It is at ſome diſtance from the ſea ; and the badnels of 
the air obliges him annually to quit it fo carly. This bad air is entirely 
occaſioned by the want of cultivation: the unplowed earth, which is 
only uſed as paſture, gapes beneath the parching fun ; and injurious 
vapours rife from the crevices. Magna Grecia was once a moſt po— 
pulous country; altonithingly populous ; and no leſs healthiul : but it 
was when agriculture flourithed. 

Our wretched hories, and ſtill worſe ſumpter mules, obliged us to 
travel a part of our way (| ſhould have miſuſed the word had I called 
it road) by night. We frequently traverſed uneven ground, came to 
ſteep declivities, and patled along ſmall paths, where the earth was 
broken up and gaping, and ſometimes obliged to deſcend hills, down 
which it was impollible to go ſafely on foot without the utmoſt care. 
Yet we were only a league diſtant from the principal city of the pro- 
vince | Diſpleaſed as we were with our guides we diſmiſſed them 
at Catanzaro, in certain expectation of being better ſupplied with 
horſes for ourſelves and our luggage : but they are all gone to a neigh- 
bouring market, and here we muſt for the preſent remain ; fortunate 
in having tound an inn which, in this country, is of a very capital 
kind, though in Germany it would only be conſidered as an alehouſe. 


»The title of Buone ſignifies, in both kingdoms, a landholder of the high nobility : 
whether prince, duke, marquis, or count. 


Catan- 
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Catanzaro is built on a tolcravly high ſummit, among mountains; and 
the proſpect from the city to thele green thady heights is pleaſant. 
The dreadful earthquake of 1783 extended to this place; and the in- 
habitants whoſe houſes were thrown down, as well as thoſe who 
wiſhed to guard againſt future ſhocks, built ſmaller houſes on a woody 
height near the city. Thele houſes, which the Italians call barracks, 
are of brick and wood ; and generally have only one ſtory : though 
moſt of the houſes in Italy are lofty, and built of hewn ſtone. "Theſe 
little habitations, being light and capable of yielding to the ſhock, are 
much leſs dangerous. They are pleaſantly ſituated, among gardens ; 
and are very different from the city itſelf, the houſes of which are high, 
and the ſtreets narrow, and dirty. 

Catanzaro may contain about twelve thouſand inhabitants. It is 
the reſidence of the preſident of the province; and is likewiſe the ſeat 
of the biſhop. 

The principal people have country houſes on the ſea fide, at the 
diſtance of a German mile from the city; where they reſide during 
May and a part of June, till they are driven away by the unhealthy air. 
Catanzaro is ſurrounded with hills; and to the neareſt valley there is a 
broad paved road, from which the owners of the country houſes pro- 
ceed along the ſandy bed of a river, which is dried up in ſummer, and 
which ſerves them as a high road. 


The chief ſupport of the city conſiſts in the manufacture of ſilks of 
various kinds. 


Vor. II. Bb. LET- 
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LETTER LXXXIII. 


Oppido, 24th May 1792. 


W E left Catanzaro carly on the morning of the 22d, ſuſt 
as the beams of day were breaking upon the tops of the ſurrounding 


mountains. We rode alongſmall foot paths, and paſſed the hills that 
were fragrant with the morning dew, and the flowery paſtures, the 
beautiful herbage of which rendered them delightful. The herds were 
grazing on the fruitful lands below us ; and here and there, toward 
the fea, we perceived a ſhady grove. 

The cattle of this province are very fine, Aren g, and numerous. 
The horſes are nimble, fiery, and well proportioned. "Thoſe on which 
we were mounted actively climbed up the ſteep foot path. 

Having aſcended the hill, we came to a large foreſt of oaks; of 
which trees there were ſeveral kinds that were unknown to us. The 
leaves of ſome of them were of a clear green, almoſt pointed in the 
middle, and ſeemed to load the branches. Between the oaks large 
cork trees grew; while the wild vine twined round the higheſt tops 
of theſe trees, and, in the rankneſs of their growth, dropped again quite 
to the ground, or intermingled with the ſprouts of the honey-ſucklcs. 
Here too the tall myrtle ſpread out its branches, like our holly oak. 

We had ſuddenly a view of the ſea, and of a mountain that towered 
amid the billows. At firſt, we imagined that it was Mount Etna, and 
that we diſcovered its crater in the depth between its forked ſummits : 
but, on better information, we found it to be the volcanic mountain of 
the iſland of Stromboli We likewiſe had a view of Lipari, and of 
another of the Lipari iſlands. 

The mulberry trees are large, and ſpreading ; and, among the wild 
flowers, I ſaw the odoriterous pea flower, /athyrus, of our gardens ; 

both 
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both the dark kind and the more odoriferous clear red. Here too was 
the ſmall blue iris: the large grows wild near Naples, and the yellow 
kind is very common in the iſland of Nilida. 

At Fondaco dil Fico, which Swinburne ſuppoſed to be the Fundus 
Sicæ, from which during his baniſhment Cicero wrote ſome of his let- 
ters to Atticus, we paſſed the mid day under a large poplar ; beide a 
ſpring, which forms a rivulet, that ran murmuring under alder trees, 
This beautiful tree is ſeldom ſeen in Italy. 

In the afternoon, we ſaw five of the Lipari iſlands, advancing out of 
the clear blue flood like individual mountains; and on the fide next 
us, the curving bay of Serta Eufcma, encloſed by ridges ot hills riſing 
one behind the other. | 

We arrived at Myntclcone as the ſun went down. This town gives 
its name to one of the moſt powerful vaſlals of the two kingdoms ; 
and, if I do not miſtake, to the moſt powerful of them all. The Duke 
of Monteleone it is ſaid, by the abolithing of the tolls which were ex- 
acted by the Barn, will loſe a yearly revenue of fifteen thouland du- 
cats: equal to fifteen thouſand rix-dollars. 

This town was founded by the Greeks of Locri ; by whom it was 
called Hippo, or Ilipanium. From them it was taken by the [rut ; 
and from the Brut; by the Romans, who ſent a colony hither and 
named it Vena Valenti yg, 

This charming country was the ſeat of love, in the fables of the 
Grecks : and here Proſerpine, as a virgin nvmph, frequently came 
from Sicily, to gather the flowers of /{pponium. "The town 1 litu- 
ated on a gentle declivity of the fea thore, on which Agathocles once 
built a pier. The ſurrounding country is ſhady, fertile, and hilly, It 
might well be ſaid that, when Proferpine was the bride of Pluto, 
and had received Sicily from Jupiter as a marriage gift, ſhe conſigned 
the ſhores to her mother Ceres; for they every where abound in 
grain. 

The town was almoſt deſtroyed by the carthquake of 1783 ; and it 
B b 2 now 
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now chiefly conſiſts of ſhops, built of wood, and houſes, built of wood, 
brick, and mortar. Theſe kind of barracks, as they are called by the 
Italians, are frequently more expenſive than ſtone houſes ; in a country 
where wood is ſcarce, and ſtone abundant. 

We yeſterday left this ill built charmingly ſituated place; round 
which we ſaw ſmall groves, paſtures, and rich corn fields. 

We paſſed through Mileto; a ſmall town that was built by the AI- 
kfians, after Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, had deſtroyed their city. This 
little place was likewiſe deſtroy ed by the earthquake of 1783, and con- 
ſiſts at preſent of low barracks, 

The woody Apennines now roſe on our left, the ſea was in cur 
front, and beyond it the mountains of Sicily ; appearing, as it were, to 
form one chain with the Apennines, while, at the back of the Sicilian 
hills, the naked head and interſected back of Etna roſe. Its clouds of 
ſmoke ſunk downward ; and, ſtretcling out, darkened the horizon. 

We did not loſe fight of this vaſt mountain, as we paſſed through 
the fertile valley of Rollarno ; the woody hills of which concealed the 
mountains of Sicily on our right, and the Apennines on our leſt. 

Rofſurno was called, by the Greeks, Meduma ; and this little town 
was likewile in part ruined by the earthquake. It 1s charmingly fitu- 
ated, between a broad river and a plentiful ſpri:::7, 

Large plantations of olive trees are met with between Roſſarno and 
Oppido; and the olive tree has a much finer appearance iu this pro- 
vince than in other parts of Italy. Nor is it here grafted, but ſuffered 
to grow in all its native beauty, Thoſe that are grafted have the ap- 
pearance of the mutilated village willow; but thoſe that are left unmo- 
leſted look like the tall willow with ſpr-ading branches, 

The olive tree will not only bcar without graftirtg here, but it is af- 
firmed that, though it only produces once in two years, its fruit is more 
abundant, and finer, than that of the grafted annual olive. I certain! y 
never ſaw olive trees ſo full of bloom as theſe; and the flowers are 
much larger than thoſe uſually ſeen on other olive trees, 
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Theſe ungrafted olives muſt not be confoun led with the wild olive 
which is the ſpontaneous production of 11 ture, in theſe provinces, 

The preſent Oppido is built on a kind of broad terrace of the woody 
Apennines, three Italian miles diſtai.t irom thy former Oppido ; which, 
on the fifth of February 1783, was entirely deſtroyed by the earth- 


quake ; or rather engulphed, by what may be called a whirlpool of 


the opening earth, for it was the centre of this terrible calamity, 

A canon, ho had been an eye witnels of this horrible event, told 
me that the motion of the earth was like that of the billoves of the fea. 

We were entertained in a friendly manner, yeltcrday evening, by the 
Biſhop ; who entere! 1pon his othce but a few weeks ſince. The re- 
dence of the Bilhop is not yet rebuilt, and he lives in a barrack ; with 
which he has been furniched by one of the town's people. 

This morning, we rode at ong the mountains by paths that were 
almoſt impaſſable, and over falls that formerly were valleys, and val- 
leys that ſormerly were hills. When an earthquake happens to take but 
one direction, the mountains. may ſhake from their roots to their very 
ſummit, yo! ſfulker but little change; and, in ſome places, ſcarcely any: 
the carth teeming to repoſe itlelt, like the fea after a ſtorm : but, if the 
Mocks encuunter ch other in contrary direction, they form a con» 
lng, motion, which dams up rivers and removes mountains. The 
earthquake was the more dreadtul here becauſe the mountains, con— 
filling of adhuive clay, reſiſted the ſubterranean ſtrife of contradictory 
motion. We ſaw mountains rent from top to bottom; the fallen half 
of which had filled up former valleys, and forined others in their ſtead. 
Beds of earth, in many places, were torn. away with their whole 
Plantatiops. T'recs, with their roots half bare, ſtand on the brink of a 
precipice ; while their fellow trees, tranſported to a diſtance, are now 
growing on the banks of other ſprings, by which they are watered. A 
man, a woman, and a mule, were, by one electrical ſhock, projected, 


wich the ground on which they ſtood, acroſs a river without injury. A 
man, 
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may, that was plucking lemons upon a tree in the little town of Semi 
nara, was carried, with the tree and the earth in which it grew, and 
ſtill grows, and thrown to a great diſtance. Many, borne away by t!.c 
billows of earth, as by the billows of ocean, were ſwallowed up and 
thrown back {from the gaping gulph without injury. Rivers were im— 
priſoned in their courſe, and their dammed up ſtreams were ſuddenly 
formed into lakes; which, now divided from their native ſtreams, {cud 
forth injurious exhalations from their ſtagnant waters. 

Several of theſe lakes I ſaw ; others are dried up, and ſome at the 
expence of Government. An outlet for one has been cut through th. 
rocks. This earthquake gave birth to law ſuits of a new kind, between 
the proprietors of the overſhooting and the poſſeſſors of the overthot 
carth, to know which of them had planted a tree, and on whoſe ſoil i: 
afterward ſtood, Many trees were thrown between others; and who 
were the proprietors of them was an uncertainty. I ſaw a quantity 
of olive trees that were torn, with the earth where they grew, from 
the ranks in which they were planted, were preſſed together by the 
whirling motion, and now form one great clump. 

Oppido that was, which Cluverius ſuppoſed to be the ancient Ma— 
mertum, and Italian antiquaries the ancient Meſuurum , is now changed 
into a heap of ſtones. Large ranges of wall, ſeized as it were and 
dragged away by the frantic earth, when the earth ceaſed its motion, 
did not fall flat, but were placed with the end upward : as it they 
had taken root, or were ſupported by a giant hand. 

Penetrated by the aſpect, we ſtood with our guide, a youth of twenty, 
contemplating theſe ruins. We in aſtoniſhment and compaſſion, aud 


They ground this opinion on the river near Oppido being ſtill called Afetauro. But 
might not Metaurum have been built, as Cluverius ſuppoſes, at the mouth of the rivcr 
Metaurus? Let me remark, this river muſt not be confounded with the great Metaur::, 
now called Metare, that was famous for the battle in which the Carthaginians were de- 


feated, and their leader Haſdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, lain. 
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he bitterly recollecting that the houſe of his father was a part of the 
wreck, that he and his mother had been five hours covered by the 
rubbiſh, and that his brother and ſiſter lay buried beneath it. 

As we came to Oppido, we had already been thewn, in one place, 
tones that had cruſhed men; and in another hills covered with the 
flouriſhing vine under which whole communities were entombed. 

The former town contained three thouſand inhabitants; the preſent 
barracks only tive hundred. About twelve hundred periithed on the de- 
ſolating day. Some were burned alive, overtaken by the flames that 
ſpread through the tumbling houſes. The monks of a monaſtery became 
the prey of thelz flames. A woman, who now lives in Mcflina, remain— 
cd eleven days under the ruins of her own houſe, Her child was with 
her; and they both fed on cheſnuts, wich the mother, not improvi- 
dentially, had put in her pocket. She gave the child her own excre— 
mental water to drink: but, as ſhe had no ſupply of liquid for herlelf, 
even this wretched aid ſoon failed; and the child died, on the fifth 
day. 

Numbers afterward died, partly from the miteries and want to which 
they were ſubjected, and partly from the diſeaſes which the ſtagnant 
water, the newly turned up carth, and the putrid bodies of man and 
beaſt, occalioned. 

So remarkable were the effects of this earthquake on the human 
organs that, in the two following years, the women either did not con— 
ceive, were prematurely delivered, or brought forth dead children; 
and of thoſe that were born alive many immediately expired. 

When the ſirſt account of this dreadful event reached Naples, the 
King was delirous of viſiting the diſtracted province; and being pre- 
vented, he ſent the people money. The Queen, whoſe benevolence is 
always active, deprived herſelf of her jewels; and people of all ranks 
were at firſt contributors. The ſanguine Neapolitans are calily moved; 
but their emotion quickly dies away. 


Some communities, that had ſuffered by the earthquake, generouſly 
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refuſed the aſſiſtance offered them; that it might be given to others, 
whoſe ſuſferings were more ſevere. 

The whole province beltowed its bleſſings on Don Franceſco de !; 
Vega, the ſupcrintendant of the Muſeum at Portici, whom the King 
ſent with money and full po ers into Calabria. He poſſeſſed the art 
of doing much with a little; and his conduct, as wife as it was humane, 
inſpired the terrifted inhabitants with new courage, 

The loſs of the province by death, including thoſe that were ſwal- 
lowed up, buried under the ruins, or killed by diſeaſe, has been eſti— 
mated by ſeveral at two-an{-thirty thouſand fouls. No town ſuffered 
ſo much, according to its population, as Oppido. The fruitful fields 
lie uncultivated; and the ſtrong ſoil generates luxuriant plants, Which 
humecate the air. 

The inhabitants complain that the King has not provided new houſe: 
for all the new cultivators ; but I ſuſpeC that the evil muſt be conlti- 
tutional, and rooted in the people. Where fruitful lands may be had 
for ſmall rents, as in this country, there, unleſs peculiar obſtacles are to 
be overcome, cultivators will not be wanting, who will provide habita- 
tions for themſelves. This is the caſe in our country ; where, though 
the climate be rude, the houſes are larger and more expenſive; and 
where the countryman tills a foil by the ſweat of his brow, which is 
not productive the whole year, nor does it encumber him with its ſu- 
perfluity as in Calabria. 

This province, ond of the moſt favoured in Europe, and with which, 
Sicily and the ſhorcs of the bay of Naples excepted, no other perhaps 
can be compared, this province, where heaven, earth, and ſea united 
ſmile, was already depopulated before the depopulation of the carth- 
quake. Irs few inhabitants were previouſly poor. The whole ſyſtem 
of the country is ſtrikingly bad. The countryman is obliged to pay 
the King heavy taxes for the oil of his preſs, and the raw ſilk which 
his worms produce: though he has already paid his landlord for the 
ground on which the olive and the mulberry tree grew. The merchant 
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cannot aſſord to give him much for his o', becauſe he is obliged to 
pay a tax which is equally heavy and unjuſt for leave to export it. 
The argument that the foreign merchant pays this tax is abſurd, Is it 
not evident that the foreigner will pay the cultivator the lets the more 
he is obliged to pay the King? Heavy taxes are likewile paid for 
wrought ſilk, and for ſilk ſtuffs. Beſide, it is ſurely evil ſufficient that 
the natives ſhould be obliged to yield the carrying trade to foreigners, 
from the want of protection againſt the Barbary corſairs. 

If the peaſant be the vaſlal of a Barone, he is ſubje to tolls at the 
mill and at the oil preſs: betide which he is obliged to pay a tax in 
kind, for the produce of the toil. To this we muſt add that the roads, 
unrepaired, daily become worſe; and whole communities are hemmed 
in and cut off from intercourſe, with town or country. The ſma'l 
circulation of money is ſtill farther limited by the ſudden abolition of 
monaſteries. 

Thus do the inhabitants ſuffer dearth in paradiſe. Thus depopu- 
lation increaſes; in a country where marriages are uncommonly fruit- 
ful, but where the dread of increaſing wretchedneſs deters the people 
from marriage. And truly it requires a paradiſe, ſuch as Calabria, to 
invite any inhabitants where ſuch numerous afflictions oppreſs a people 
who are habitually cheerful; where the ox-driver notwithſtanding 
plays on his bagpipe, and where the jocund youth, with ſongs, and 
ſprings, and bounds, leads his herd of goats among the mountains. 
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LETTER LXXXIV. 


Reggio, 275th May 1792. 


T 110 0G the roads were difficult and bad, ſtill we had a 
pleaſant ride the day before yeſterday, on the 25th, from Oppido to 
Scylla, The paths, which lead up and down the mountains and through 
the foreſts, are narrow and trequently ſteep ; and they were rendered 
very ſlippery by a heavy fall of rain. We rode through foreſts of 
oak, the trees of which even in Germany would be called large, and 
line. After the rain, the atmoſphere became clear and the earth aro- 
matic. The ſea was ſeen from the heights, with the Italian and Sici— 
lian coaſts, the Lipari iſlands, and the Faro, or ſtraits, between Italy 
and Sicily; which, thus viewed, looked like a bay. 

We rode along, the zig-zag way, between ſteep ſhores with hanging 
ſhrubs, among which were the vine, and the cafus opuntida. This re- 
markable evergreen plant, with its broad leaves forming ample baſkets, 
is now in bloom; and bears beautiful flowers, of a high yellow colouy. 

Deſcending to the fea ſhore, we reſted ſome hours at the little town 
of Bagnara; whole charming ſituation is increaſed by the high water- 
falls, that embelliſh the town on each ſide. 

The preſent Bagnara is built of barracks, above which are the ruins 
of the former town, among the rocks; which, in 1783, was nearly de- 
ſtroyed by the earthquake. 

We continued our journey along the coaſt, ſometimes on the ſandy 
Arand, and at others among ſmall rocky paths up the ſteep ſides of the 
mountains, till we came to Sciglio: or Scylla. 

The rock immortalized by Homer, on which the caſtle of the Prince 
of Scylla is built, gave the town its name. It hes in part immediately 
on the ſhore; but the greater part 1s above, among the rocks. The 
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Arcets are narrow; and nine different rows cf houſes are ſeen ſtanding 
immediately one above the other. Over the higheſt of thele ſtraight 
rows, in ſomething of an obtique direQion, there are (till fix or ſeven 
other rows. 

A waterfall ruſhes from the rocks; and this Cluverius ſuppoles to 
be the Cratars of Homer: the fabulous mother of Scylla. 

In the earthquake of 1783, ſome churches were thrown down, and 
others were damaged. The houſes were moſt of them ſpared : yet this 
little town ſuffered a great loſs of inhabitants ; and, Oppido excepted, 
the greateſt, 

Terrified by the ſhocks, molt of the inhabitants fled to the ſea More, 
The Prince of Scylla alſo left his high caltle, and hoped, not impro- 
bably, to find greater ſafety on the ſtrand: but fudrlenly a whole 
mountain of the ſouth ſhore was torn up, and calt into the fea, The 
waves, by this prodigious force, being driven from the land, returned 
with redoubled violence, and carried away with them fourteen hundred 
and fifty men. Some ſought to eſcape in the boats that wete on the 
ſtrand ; but both boats and men were borne away, and neither body 
nor plank was ever more ſcen. 

It was thus that the Prince of Scylla periſhed; one fifherboy only 
having eſcaped from his boat. This boy mult have been carried away 
by a high wave; for he was found ſtunned on a rock, at a conſider— 
able diſtance from Scylla, which rock and Scylla form together a final 
bay. 

So great was the power of the waves that they ſprung the ſtone 
vaulting of a houſe, and roſe to ſuch a heiglit that a woman was thrown 
through a window into the third ſtory of this houle, Another woman 
was left hanging by her hair to a high mulberry tree, and was ſaved. 
A whole company preſerved their lives in a boat that was moored to 
the ſhore, and the cable ot which was luſhiciently long to reach the full 
height of the wave. 

The women of Oppido, after the carthiquake, were moſt of them 
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barren for two years; and, when they afterward brought forth chil- 
dren, the greateſt number of them died, In Scylla, a very oppoſite 
effect was produced by this dreadful viſitation of nature. Barren 
women, and thoſe who had left off child-bearing, again, became fruit- 
ful. Some of the former had married and had remained childleſs till they 
were nearer the age of fifty than of forty. 

The cpinion of thoſe who think that earthquakes may be aſcribed 
to clerical cauſes appears to me very rational: but, as l am no experi- 
mental philoſopher, my authority in favour of their reaſons ought to 
have little weight. Some of them are founded on the nature of the 
ſoil, where the thocks took place; and ſome of the learned aſſert that 
thoſe mountains which contained iron were ſpared : but that the places 
lying between ſuch mountains were dreadfully viſited. And are not 
ſimilar effeQs produced in little by lightning? Does not it paſs over 
iron cramps, in the walls, or chimnies, without injuring them; while 
it rends the intervening walls themſelves? Does not this account for 
the whirling motion of the earth, and for the meeting of the ſhocks in 
different directions, if you admit that interrupted veins of iron in the 
mountains may produce ſuch effects? 

How ſhall we account for the effects produced upon the female 
organs without the aid of electricity? Shall we ſay that the mere 
effect of fear made the women of Oppido barren two years, after find- 
ing them in a healthy ſtate? Are there no terrors of another kind? 
Are not our women likewile fubjeCt to terror; and are the terrified 
more barren than the courageous? Was it terror which rendered the 
barren women of Scylla fruitful? It is known that the power of elec- 
tricity is great over the animal organs; although theſe facts have not 
been long eſtabliſhed. Let it be granted that a certain quantity of this 
power is beneficial to the female organs, and we ſhall no longer be 
aſtoniſhed that an exceſs of this rower ſhould be injurious ; and the 
ſhocks at Oppido were much more violent than at Scylla. 

I have ſince been informed that the barren women of Meſſina, as 
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well as ſome who had left off child-bearing, became fruirful after the 
earthquake. I would avoid credulity ; but I would equally avoid an 
oppolite exceſs, ©* Whoever doubts the truth of theſe facts [lands in 
e contradiction, probably in the ſupport of a ſyſtem, to the teſtimony of 
three towns “.“ 

The rock of Homer has a fantaſtic and terrifying form. We took 
boat and went to it as foon as we arrived. Let us hear the deſcription 
of the great poet, and wonder with what penctration he obſerved, and 
how much there was of reality in his daring imagery. 

Circe warned Ulyſſes againſt the erratic or wandering rocks : 
TAayztas Terra: Immediately in the front of the rock of Scylla, 
craggy cliffs advance out of the ſea ; againſt which the foaming waves, 
more or leſs, continually daſh. The eye is deceived, and might be 
induced to alcribe the motion of the ſea to the cliffs. A ſimilar accident 
happens in the Baltic; where people, as I have often experienced, 
miſtake the ſlones which the ſea now waſhes and now leaves bare for 
iwimming ſea dogs. 

Homer may have made the voyage on board a Phoenician or Grecian 
veſſel; or rather no doubt a Phoenician ; and {till it is probable that 
the mariners of his age were ignorant cnougl of thete coalts to aclually 
imagine that the cliffs floated. 

Pliny himſelf, that great naturaliſt, believed that the rocky lands of 
the Lago di Balſena floated, Homer, on this occaſion, called the fea 
Amphitrite, with a dark blue countenance. The wieter here is very 
deep; and I never before, on an evening, ſaw a clear ſky of fo dark 
a blue. 


* The appearances, or fats, as the author calls them, may all be real: yet the deduc- 
tions unfounded. Electricity ſeems to be made a kind of occult cauſe; to which its 
adherents would refer all the phenomena that they cannot explain. Philoſophy is anxious 
to enquire into and to record facts: but it is no lefs anxious to avoid ſtating conjecture 
as fact, A certain quantity of fear, and a certain excels of fear, will ſquare as accurately 


with the reaſoning of the hypothetic theoriſt, on fear, as a certain quantity and exceſs of 
clectricity will with that of the hypothetic theoriſt on eleQtricity. I. 
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The following is the poet's deſcription of Scylla ; 
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High in the air the rock its ſummit ſhrouds 

In brooding tempeſts, and in rolling clouds; 
Loud ſtreams around and miſts eternal rife, 
Beat its bleak brow and intercept the ſkies. 
When all the broad expanſion, bright with day, 
Glows with th' autumnal or the ſummer ray : 
The ſummer and the autumn glow in vain ; 
The ſky for ever low'rs, for ever clouds remain. 
Imperrious to the ſtep of man it ſtands; 


Ito" burne by twenty feet, tho' arm'd with twenty hands. 
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Smooth as the poliſh of the mirror riſc 

The 11; pery ſides, and thoot into the ſkies, 

Full in the centre of this rock diſplay'd, 

A yawning cavern calits a dreadful thade : 

Nor the fleet arrow from the twanging bow, 

Sent with full force, could reach the depth below, 

Wide to the welt the horrid gulp! extends, 

And the dire paiſage down to hell detcends. 

O fly the dre 1dful fight expand thy fails, 

Ply the ſtrong oar, and catch the nimble pales ! 

Here Scvila bellows, from her dirc abodes, 

Tremendous peit ! abhorr'd by man and Gods ! 

Hidcous her voice; and with lels te:rors roar 

The whelps of lions in the midn ghit hour! 

Twelve feet deform'd and foul the fiend diſpreads 

Six horrid nccks the rears, and fix terrific heads! 

Her jaws grin dreadtul, wich three rows of teeth : 

Jaggy they ſtand, the gaping den of death! 

Her parts obſcene the raging billows hide, 

Her boſom terribly o'erlooks the ride. 

When, ſtung with hunger, ſhe embroils the flood, 

The ſca-dog and the dolphin are her food: 

She makes the huge Leviathan her prey, 

And all the monſters of the wat ry way. 

The ſwifteit racer of the azure plain 

Here fills her fails, and ſpreads her oars iu vain: 

Fell -cylla riſes, in her fury roars, 

At viice {ix mouths expands, at once fix men devours. 
| Porr, Od. b. xii. $7. 


The poet, deſirous of creating a bold fable out of theſe rocks, was 
obliged to give them a terrific form. That tigurative ſenſe which he 
has o frequently employed, and which ſo few of his commentators 
have underſtood, he made uſe of here; that he might envelop his 
object in clouds. 

This rock in reality is not ſo high as to be covered with clouds on a 


clear day; but its form is ſtriking, and inſpires terror. At preſent, the 
rock. 
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rock is not pointed, for a cattle has been built upon it: vet, even nov 
had a man twenty hands and twenty feet, as Homer favs, he wou!l. 
not be able to climb it. It rifes like a round tower; the breadth of 
which, compared to its height, may juſtify the epithet deformed ; and, 
toward the ſca, it preſents a ſharp three-forked cliff, In this cliff we 
ſind the three rows of teeth of Homer, 

The neighbouring clifts too pretented themſelves to the creative fancy 
of the poct. The tiQtion of the Iea-dog, the dolphin, and the ſtill more 
huge monſters, which ſhe makes her prey, is jounded on an admirable 
knowledge of the nature of this fea; for it abounds in dolphins, aud 
in a large kind of fiſh, which the Italians ſtill call cave del mere: or 
ſea-dog. It even occaſionally happens, of which there was an inſtance 
ſome years ago, that a kind of whale, of the ſpecies which the French 
call cachecl:t, is ſtranded on thele ſhores. 

There have been frequent conteſts concerning Charybdis ; which, as 
deſcribed by Homer, is no longer to be found. He could not mean 
the lower rocks; for his delcription has placed Charybdis oppoſite to 
Scylla. Theſe countrics, ever ſubject to the grand phenomena ci 
nature, may have ſuffered great changes from carthquakes. Is not 
even the opinion of ſeveral ancient and modern naturaliſts probable, 
which maintains that Sicily was anciently ſeparated from Italy by an 
earthquake ? 

It was the ſuppoſition of Cluverius that, according to the relation of 
Homer, which places Charybdis oppoſite to Scylla, it muſt have been 
at the promontory of Pec/yrus; now called Capo di Faro: but, as he 
could not find it there, he ſuppoſed the whirlpool, which is oppoſite the 
lighthouſe of Meſſina, to have been the true Charybdis, and acculcs 
Homer of an error. But how came he not to find the real whirlpool 
of Homer, which is known to every fiſherman of Scylla, of Capo d! 
Faro, and of Meſlina, and forms itſelf between Capo di Faro and Scylla? 
The current runs from the north-eaſt to the ſtraits of Faro. There is 


a regular 
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a regular ebb and flow of the tide every fix hours; and, when a ſtrong, 
wind ſets in to oppoſe either the cbb or the flow, a whirlpool (till riſes 
before the promontory“. 

This ebb and flow has been alcribed by ſome to a ſubterranean paſ- 
ſage, ſaid to exiſt between Mount Atna and the lea, By Ariſtotle it 
is aſcribed, like other ebbs and flows, to the influence of the moon ; 
and this opinion is confirmed by the regularity of the {ix-hour tide. 
It is certain that, in the time of Homer, the tides, which are common 
to but few places of the Mediterranean, were very impertealy under- 
ſtood, He therefore ſays that three times a day Charybdis engulphed 
the waters, and three times a day vomited them up again. 

The navigator of a little packet boat, if unacquainted with theſe 
ſeas, might probably mect with the misfortune againſt which Circe 
cautions Ulyſſes, when ſhe warns him, while avoiding Scylla and her 
projecting cliffs, not to approach the whirlpool of Charybdis. 

Seafaring people call this whirlpool and that near Meſſina Galsfars : 
they likewiſe call the laſt Ta Rema, The word Galsfary is doubtleſs 
derived from the Greek; and compounded of the Greek words calos, 
beautiful, and phozs, a light honſe. Both the whirlpools have light- 
houſes; one of which flands facing Neflina, and the other Capo dt 
Faro, 

Early in the morning, before we left Scylla, we were invited, by a 
perſon of the place to whom we had brought a letter from Naples, to 
come on the ſea ſhore and view a peſce di pada, or (word ſiſh, which 
had been caught in a net during the night. This fith is larger than a 
man; and its under jaw is long, hard, and pointed, like the broad 
point of a lance: and its no leſs hard upper jaw extends the length of 
more than an ell and a quarter, like a broad two-edged but pointed 
iword. 

This fiſh wages remorſeleſs war againſt another kind of fiſh, called 
the cane del mare; but which has nothing in common with the ſea 

* Arir, neg: Oauu. Axou7ye 
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dog. A ſword fiſh and 4 cane del mare were laſt year both together 
eaſt upon the ſhore. The former had run the latter through and 
through ; but the victor could not diſengage himſelf from the van- 
quiſhed, and with him was obliged to die. The ſword fiſh is highly 
eſteemed, and we thought it peculiarly well taſted. The Calabrians 
fiſh for it at this ſeaſon of the year, and take great delight in the ſport. 
Little boats put to ſea, and a man ts ſtationed either on ſhore, upon a 
rock or tower, or upon a maſt, where he watches the approach of a 
ſword fiſh. The moment he difcovers one, he waves a napkin ;- and 
the fiſhermen row toward it, armed with hooked lances.. If they are 
fortunate enough to ſtrike it, they keep it faſt by a running line; which 
is tied to the lance ; till, at laſt, the fiſh, after much ſtruggling and 
bleeding, is brought to the boat. We ſaw a man ſtationed on: a maſt, 
and the fiſhermen in their boats ſurrounding him full of expectation. 

The princes of Scylla oblige their vaſſals to give them the beſt morſel 
of the ſword fiſh ; and a tenth part of the other fiſh that they take. 
Loud complaints of this have long been made; and a commiſſion has 
once been appointed, to enquire into the right of this exaclion: but it 
was ineffectual. The prelent prince continues to compel the poor ſiſh- 
ermen to comply with his demands; although, occaſionally, ſeveral 
abuſes of this kind have been aboliſhed by the King. | 
The ſword fiſh is a fiſh of paſſage. It vifits the coaſt of Calabria i in 
May, June, and a part of July; and after ward the coaſt of Sicily, where 
this mode of catching it is likewiſe practiſed. 

We got under ſail early yeſterday, on our paſſage to Reggio; but, 
as we were ſo near the Sicilian promontory, we were not willing to 
leave it unviſited. By this means we gained time; for it would have 
coſt us a day to have performed this viſit from Meſſina. 

The promontory of Faro is not remarkable for its height; as might 
have been conjectured from its Greek name, Pelorus : or prodigious : 


but the whole lofty range of mountains to which it appertains is called 
Pelpris : or Pelorias. 


The 
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The tale that Hannihal named this promontory after his pilot, whom 
he killed in anger and buried there, is abſurd, Not to mention how 
ridiculous it is to ſuppoſe that IIannibal, who had ſo long lain 
with his army in Bruttium, or South Calabria, ſhould be unacquainted 
with the ſhores of Sicily, and deceived by appearances ſhould have ac- 
cuſed his pilot of ſteering him back to Italy, I would aſk what was the 
name of this promontory before that period? It is probable that the 
Greeks, who had lived here for ſome centuries, and in conſequence of 
its three promontories had called the iſland Trinacria, ſhould have left 
this promontory without a name? The Greeks, who left no little hill un- 
named, no name uncelebrated ! Did they leave the whole ridge of 
mountains called Pelorias unnamed ? And was the promontory which 
was one of the three principal capes of Sicily left undiſtinguiſhed, till 
a general from Carthage came tn give it a name! 

We vilited two imall lakes, that contain ſalt water and ſhell fiſh, and 
that have a ſubterranean communication with the ſea, The leaſt is 
the ſalteſt, and produces good kitchen ſalt. Cluverius found a third, 


which is likewiſe mentioned by ancient writers : but it may have been 


dried up ſince his time; for, when I enquired after it, I could receive 
no ſatisfactory anſwer. 

As the wind was againſt us on our paſſage to Reggio, our boatmen 
rowed to a cape of Calabria, which is called Pes, from which the 
boat was drawn by oxen. Woe went on ſhore, and viſited a perſon 
who, at the expence of Government, has taught the people of Calabria, 
by example, to rear ſilk worms after the manner of Piedmont ; and to 
make wine after the manner of the French. Ignorant as I am of the 
cultivation of ſilk, I can ſay nothing of his merit in this undertaking. 
The wine is better than the common wine of Calabria ; although 
the vines have only been planted ſix years, and the produce of older 
vines will be more excellent. The wine has ſome reſemblance to that 
kind of red burgundy which the French call petit Burgogne. 


The place where this perſon lives is called Vila di San Gignanni, and 
Dd 2 lies 
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lies oppoſite to Miſeno. The undertaking has been begun by him and 
his three brothers, whoſe name is Coracciols, They ſelect the beſt 
plants, pluck the berries from the ſtalk for the wine prels, and rejea 
the unripe and bad grapes. 

Should they ſucceed in improving the culture of ilk and the makin» 
of wine, they will open new fources of wealth to a country already 
favoured by nature. The mildneſs .of the climate and goodneſs of 
the ſoil render ſome of the wines of this province, much as the cul- 
ture of them is neglected, excellent: particularly the wine of Geracc, 
the ancient Locri ; and other places, where the earth has been turned 


up by the carthquake. Such kinds are called Vino del Terremoto : or 
carthquake wine, 


The wine which 1s called red Calabria in Germany, nay in Italy 
itſelf as well as in Sicily, is the produce of Syracuſe. It is fo noble 
liquor that I have ſcen it drunk in Germany for red Cape wine; nay 
and that of the beſt kind, called Conftantia. 

The aſpect of Faro, or the ſtraits between Sicily and Calabria, is 
certainly one of the ſineſt in the world. The wind had changed to 
our advantage while we had landed; and we failed, with a freſh gale, 
between the lofty ſhores of Calabria and Sicily. Behind three ridges 
of mountains, each more lofty than the other, we ſaw Mtna riſe in the 
clear blue horizon; and the iſland on which it ſtands; extending its 
right arm, in gentle declivities, for the ſpace of five German miles, as 
far as Catania, 

The ſtraits of Faro were ſuppoſed by the ancients to be dangerous. 
During a public feſtival held at Rhegium, the preſent Reggio, the people 
of Meſſina once ſent a company of ſive-and-twenty dancing youths, wit! 
their chief dancer and a flute player, who all periſhed here on thei! 
paſſage. Pauſanias, who relates the ſtory, ſays that this ſtrait is mor. 
ſtormy than all the ſea beſide. Storms blowing from either of it> 
mouths render it boiſterous: ſo that when there is little wind the wave. 
are large, and their agitation is great. The exaggeration cf this de- 

| ({criptio!! 
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ſcription would not have been fo very evident, if Pauſanias had not 
added that the ſea monſters are in ſuch multitudes that the air is billed 
with their ſtench, and the ſhipwrecked can ſind no ſafety “. 

Our attention was ſo much attracted by the contemplation of the 
ſea, and its two ſhores, that we were quite ſurpriſed to find we were 
arrived at Reggio. 

The ancient Greek name of this place, Rhegium, or Rhcgiyn, Dio- 
dorus informs us was derived by ſome from the Greek word Pry wu, 
to break or tear : becauſe, according to ancient tradition, Sicily was 
torn from Italy. Some ſay this tearing of the iſthmus was effected by 
the ſea : and others that a change ſo great was produced by an earth- 
quake. 

The grand revolutions of nature, to which thele countries are (till 
ſubject, the jagged forms of the ſhores, and the modern eruptions of 
the volcanello, one of the ſmall Lipari iſlands, all appear to favour this 
old opinion. Reggio is very ancient; and thoſe who will not truſt its 
poetic origin, which attributes it to TJoca//rus, the fon of that Aulus 
who reigned in Lipari and entertained Ulytles a month, muſt conſide 
in hiſtory : which attributes its foundation to the Chalcrdfrans, who 
came from FEubza |, The territory of the Rhegin was tree, ample, 
and powerful: but it hal ſometimes the misfortune to be governed 
by tyrants.. This city, and Meſlina, were both governed by Ana- 
xileos; who died in the firſt year of the 76th Olympiad, 475 years 
before the birth of Chriſt 4. 


During the Peloponneſian war, the Rhegin: ſuffered much from 


* Pau. lib. v. c. C6: © 


+ Cluverius is of this opinion, and founds it on the teſtimony of Strabo and Solinus : 
though he might much more probably have ſupported it by the authority of Thucydides, 
who expreſsly ſays that the Rhegini were of Chalcidian origin. It was this that made the 
Athenians hope they ſhould find aſſiſtance from the Lecntini ; whoſe anceſtors likewiſe 
came from Chalets, Tuc. 406, cd. Duk. 

Diod. lib. xi. 

| their 
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their neighbours, the Eprzephyrian Locri; and were diſtraQed by in- 
ternal contentions *. They were ſo powerful, in the time of the 
elder Dionyſius, that, to ſtrengthen himſelf, this tyrant demanded a 
daughter of the city: but the Rhegim nobly refuted the alliance, in a 
general aſſembly of the people f. 

When Pyrrhus waged war with the Romans, the latter ſent a legion 
for the protection of Rhegium but the ſoldiers murdered the citizens, 
and ſeized on the city. Aſter the war the inſurgents were taken by 
the Romans, and puniſhed with death, for their cruelty and treachery}. 

The Apoſtle Paul, on his journey to Rome, paſſed through this city 9; 
the ſrtuation of which is one of the moſt beautiful that I have ſeen. It 
is built on the ſhore of the Faro, in a fruitful valley, with its back 
toward the hills. Here we had a view of the coaſt of Calabria as far as 
the promontory of Scylla, and from the oppoſite high ſhore of the 
Capn di Faro to Mount Ætna; an object that dignified the proſpect. 

Reggio was nearly deſtroyed by the earthquake of 1783 : but a great 
part of it has been rebuilt, and the ftreets now are wide, which for- 
merly were narrow. A long row of houſes, which are only two ſtories 
high, have been built by the ſea fide at the King's expence on the plan 
of the celebrated Pallazata, at Meſſina. 

The gardens of Reggio are very extenſive, and produce more fruit 
of the varieties of orange and lemon than any other part of Italy, All 
theſe different kinds of fruit are included, by the Italians, under the 
general name of Agrumi. Dates are only produced here, and in ſome 
places of Sicily: but the trees do not bear every year, nor is the fruit ſo 
much eſteemed as the dates of Africa, and Aſia. A palm tree, of the 
date-bearing kind, in the court of the archiepiſcopal palace of Taranto 
excepted, I have no where in Italy ſeen this tree ſo large as at Reggio. 
[t has a grand appearance; and the conſtant ruſtiing of its leaves is 
charming. New twigs annually grow from the top, which bend 


* 'Thuc. lib. iv. p. 238. + Diod. vol. i. p. 678, cd. Weſſel. 
Liv. Epit, xii. and xv. Adds xxviii. 13. 
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downward on all ſides; while annua:ly the under branches break off, 
and leave a ſcaly mark behind. From theſe ſcales the age of the tree 
may be known. Some Turks, who had viſited Taranto, eſtimated the 
palm tree there to be four hundred years old. 

The mulberry and fig trees of Reggio are very large. Either I miſ- 
take or | have ſomewhere read that none but theſe tip trees bear twice 
a year: however not only the fg trees of Reggio but of Sicily and of 
Naples have this virtue : ſome mountainous parts exceptcd. 

The firſt figs, which ripen belore the middle of June, arc called 
Lori di fichi : or flowers of figs. They are far preferable to our ſige; 
yet not ſo good as thoſe produced in both kingdoms in the months ot 
Tuly, A zuſt, and September, They are {1 ſucculent that the dripping 
juice hauts in pellucid drops, while the fruit is on the tree; reſembling 
honey, in clearneſs, colour, and ſweetneſs, 

The Iehans have a bad but general cuſtom of oiling the fig on the 
tree, ha it n ripen the ſooner, They pals a drop of oil through a 
reed, Which ro the ſtalk deſcends to the ſig: but this fruit is not fo 
healthy as that in which no ſuch artiſice has been uſed. 

We had ietters to ſome people of the place, but did not find them 
at home; and I have ſince been informed that it is cuſtomary, among 
the people of Reggio, to be denied to travellers. This cuſtom is the 
leſs to their honour becauſe the Calabrians, of all the other towns, are 
hoſpitable in a high degree, ; and kindly invite, heartily welcome, and 
generouſly entertain, ſtrangers that have no letters of recommendation. 

| would very willingly have made a trip from Reggio to Gerace, the 
ancient Locri ; but I learned that it was a long day's journey by land, 
and that the road was difficult, and unpleaſant ; and it requires much 
time to go by water: for the promontory of Spar/ivento, formerly of 
Hercules, on the ſouth-caſt point of Italy, is dreaded by ſeamen be- 
cauſe of its boiſterous waves, and can only be paſſed when the wind is 
favourable. 
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Locri was built on the Capo Burſano; which was formerly called the 
promontory of Zephyrium : from which the people of the city acquired 
the name of the Epizephyrian Loc ri. 

The Loc Opuntii * founded this city in the ſecond year of the 24th 
Olympiad, at the time that Tullus Hoſtilius governed in Rome Þ. 

The FEpiz:phyrian Locri were famous for the laws given them by 
their fellow-citizen, Zalcucus; who was a ſcholar of Pythagoras, and 
whom they named their law-giver. 

According to ſome Zaleucus was of noble birth: others affirm he 
was a ſhepherd, and poetically relate that he was inſtructed by Mi- 
nerva. In oppolition to theſe, ſome place the time in which he lived 
under the nine-and-twentieth Olympiad. 

It is well proved, however, that he was the firſt among the Greeks 
who gave written laws; and his code was chiefly collected from the 
laws of Minos, of Lycurgus, and the Athenian Areopagur. 

Diodorus inſpires us with a very high idea of the wiſdom of this 
law-giver. 

In the preface to his Code, he begins with diſcourſing on the Celeſ- 
* tial Deities; to believe in whom was the firſt duty required of a good 
* citizen, From a view of the heavenly bodies, and the order that 
© reigned through creation, they were required to believe that the world 
« was not the work of chance, but of the Gods. They were therefore 
* to honour the Gods, as the authors of all that was good and beau- 
* tiful among mankind. They were to keep the ſoul pure from al! 


® The Locri conſiſted of four tribes. The Locri Opuntii lived between Phecis and Hu- 
hora The Locri Ozole welt of Phocts : ſo that this tract of land ſeparated the Oprn:::, 
who were likewiſe called the Ea Locri, from the Ozelæ or Weſt Licri. The Locri Hi 
cnemidii, or Hypocnemidii, inhabited, north of both the others, the mountain of Cuemit. Ilie 
Eprzephyrian Lecri took their name from the Zephyrian promontory in Italy, which the; 


inhabited. The Epizephyrian Lacri were a colony of the Lecri Opuntii ; who were ſo call... 
from their principal city, Opus. 
+ Cluv. Ital. Ant. 
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« guilt: for the Gods did not delight in the ſacrifices which were 
* offered them by the wicked, however coſtly, but rather in the juſtice 
« and the virtue of good men. 

After having exhorted the citizens to picty and juſtice in his pre- 
« face, he recommends brotherly love; and taught thut he ſhould always 
« conhider his enemy as a perſon wich whom it was puilible he might 
« he reconciled, and become his friend: and whoever would not at 
thus muſt be conſidered as a man of an unſanctified an ſavage foul. 

« To thoſe who derived power from their office he recommended 
* rigid impartiality ; and required that they ſhould neither be inſolent 
* nor oppreſſive. 

„Other law-givers puniſhed luxury with fincs; Zaleucus in a more 
* underſtanding manner. He forbade any woman to be attended by 
« more than one female ſlave, unleſs ſhe happened to be a little drunk. 
* She muſt not leave the city by night, unleſs ſhe went to commit 
« adultery : nor muſt ſhe wear golden ornaments, and embroidered 
„ robes, unleſs her inclinations were unchaſte. In like manner, he 
« would not ſuffer the men to wear gold rings, or fine wool, like the 
„Mileſians, unleſs they were fornicators, or adulterers. The diſgrace, 
« annexed to theſe permitted exceptions, was more efſectual than any 
other penalty. 

« His laws were Famous for their clearneſs concerning contracts, 
and perplexed caſes“. 

Pardon this digreſſion, which criticiſm may tell me is e 
becauſe I have not been at Gerace ; but to me it appears intereſting, 
particularly in the preſent age, to remark how the wiſeſt of the ancient 
lawpivers founded law upon religion. How great too were their dif- 
ſiculties, from the ſpirit of the Pagan religion, and eſpecially of the 


9 Pindar ſays of the Epizephyrian Lecri that ReCtitude reſided pony them. 


Neuei Jap Arftuta x Abuęur 
Zepogiar. PixD. 
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Greeks: the Gods of whom afforded them examples of every vice, 
What muſt we think of our modern lawgivers, who, in the conflict 
of opinions, while they heap decree upon decree, agree only in the 
deſtruction of the truc and holy religion of Jeſus Chriſt? 

left the molt beautiful province of beautiful Italy with regret, 
More expoſed to the all vivifying fun than their countrymen, the inha— 
bitants are refreſhed by the breezes of the two teas, are ſhaded by their 
high mountains and foreſts, and are watered by numerous ſprings; 
which enliven the fields and clothe them with a thining and ever vet - 
dant herbage. All that the other parts of the world contain of the ſub— 
lime and beautiful is found collected in Calabria. Here the Indian may 
cat his date, and the Laplander gratity his eye with the ſnows of Ati, 

The Mediterranean, the coaſt of Calabria, and the coaſt of Sicily, the 
ſtraits of Meſſina here, and there the open fea, the Lipari iſlands, cach 
riling like an individual mountain, and the lofty /Etna, which reigns in 
fearful beauty, continually attracting the eye back to Sicily and ren- 
dering Sicily itſelf inſignificant, all theſe grand objects, combined with 
the viviſying charms of ever blooming nature, nurſing man in her lay 
and pouring upon him her innumerable charms, filled me with a ſen— 
ſation which makes language, when attempting to expreſs it, bluſh at 
its own inſufficiency : a ſenſation which will ſweeten all the recollec— 
tions and aſſociations of life; and which, while it puriſies the feelings 
and renders them ſacred, expands and ennobles my exiſtence! Nor 
was it deſtroyed; it only took a new direction, at the thought that this 
paradiſe of fruits and flowers was the arſenal of the Almighty. Cala- 
bria is the focus of ſubterranean fire; which breathes and exlalcs 
through Veſuvius, through Stromboli, and through Xtna. 

It is probable that there are few fruits in the known carth that arc 
not found in the greatcſt perfection, produced by this friendly {oil. 

Calabria teems under a fertilizing heaven. Earth, ſea, and ſky, 
conſpire to crown her: but ſhe bears a giant in her womb, by who! 


3 convully: 
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convulſive throes ſhe has been frequently thaken. She groans while 
ſuffering under the pangs he inflias; and theſe groans make the fixed 
earth tremble from pole tO pole ! | 

So be it. Happy are they to whom the voice of the Lord is wel- 


come, though it ſpeak in thunder! 


LE1T-E6REXXAY. 


Nleſſina, 3th May 1792. 
AMONG his other high merits, Tlomer poſletTes the addi- 


tional one of having caſt a light over the knowledge of the countries, 
and people, that he had viſited ; by which the darknels of the geography 
and hiſtory of antiquity has in part been removed, and in part left 
in a kind of twilight: through which, though the objects are not 
diſtinAly ſeen, they ſtill are diſcoverable. Or I might liken him to 
the moon; whole ſoft beams, ſhed over mountains, foreſts, and ſeas, 
pourtray their grand outline, but conceal their maſſes in fuch a filver 
veil that an unexerciſed eye diſcovers only ſtrange incident, terrifying 
phantom, and ſupernatural enchantment : while a more experienced, 
a more penetrating mind delights in the multiplied forms, and indulges 
imagination in the half viſible, half concealed, gigantic ſpectres that 
dance before it; yet, though amazed, it is not confounded, but can 
reduce the viſion to congruity, to order, and to ule. 
The bold fables of Homer, concerning the Cyclops, favour and promote 
a tradition which certainly was not wholly groundleſs. That theſe early 
inhabitants of Sicily were giants no man can poſitively aſſert, or deny. 
As little is it known whether they were the firſt poſſeſſors of this iſland, 
or whether they drove the ancient inhabitants beyond the ſca, or ob- 
Ke2 liged 
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Iiged them to retire from the coaſt an! live a nong the 1 untaine, The 
Cyclops certainly inhabited the welt cy: but er ue nt is ene 
tircly dubious. From Hotter we learn that they vuter.y P. eld 
the Phuaces ; till at Naſt the latter ned from their tyramy, u er the 
conduct of Neuftthous, the father of Alcrnous, who ewe gen Viylles 
when he landed on the illand of Scheria F: the prelent %,. 

The Lueftrygon's, à ording to Jau yodides, very early inhabited 
Sicily: but this great writer acxknowledyes, wit: digni 2d candour, 
that he knew nothing of the place from which t cy can, or of the 
people from whom they were derived. The LL Arygones of Homer 
inhabited Italy: but the fame people ny as provably have feitled on 
the continent as on the iſland, Thu-ydides himſelf ſays , “ The 
« t maintained themiclves to be Autochthones: or the abori- 
« ines of the country: yet they were originally from Heria, or Spain, 
« and were driven out of the country, to the river Sicanus, by the 
« Ligurians.” The Ligur1.as lived between Piedmont and Genoa. 
From the Sicaui the iſland was called Sicania. Its former name was 
Trinacria. Homer calls it Trinacia; and probably the Greeks changed 
the name to Trinacria becauſe of its three promontories. The Sicani 
continued to inhabit the weſt part of the iſland in the time of Thucy- 
dides; who lived about four hundred ycars before the birth of (iſt, 
After the deſtruction of Troy, ſome "Trojans, eſcaping from the Greeks, 
fled to Sicily, landed near the Sicaui, and were called Emi: or Helynmii. 
Their towns were Erix and Egefta: or Segeſta: for both names arc 
found in books, and on coins. Thucydides and Diodorus write Eg/. 
At the ſame period, the PLocenſes, who with the reſt of the Greeks 
had been at the taking of Troy, ſettled in Sicily: having firſt been 
driven to Africa, by a ſtorm. Some tribes had already fled from italy 
to this iſland, who called themſelves Siculi. Thucydides ſays that therc 
were Siculi in Italy in his time: but the aſſertion of Niodorus, that this 
nation with its whole power, Tar/nue, withdrew to Sicily, appears to 


Od. b. vii. + Lib. vi. c. 2. p. 378. ed. Duk. 
me 
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me more probable: at leaſt I do not remember to have found any tater 
mention of the Siculi in Italy among ancient writers, 'Thucydides ex- 
--pted; who was not perfectly well informed reſpecting the ancient 
tribes of Italy. 

After ''1 Cyclops, the Læfrgones, and the Pheaces, the Sicani were 
the firſt people known in Sicily: a part of which they polleſled while 
the other three tribes lived on the iſland; and the Stculi, when they 
came here, found it inhabited by all thefe different people. 

"The fear of pirates, a fear which has tormented theſe iſlanders for 
about three thouſand five hundred years, and which (till torments them, 
induced the Srcant ai firſt to live in villages, x»w1Sor, and build on 
ſtrong hills. Each of thele diviſions had its own prince. At lirſt, 
Diodorus ſays *, they ſpread themſ-lves over the whole illand : but, 
as Mount Etna cauſed much devaltation, they forſook the caſt fide, 
and withdrew to the welt. Many gencrations afterward, the S7 
came from Italy, and took poſſeſſion of the lands which the Scan; had 
left: but, as they continued to extend themſelves and the frontiers of 
cach were ravaged, frequent wars aroſe between them; till the two 
people concluded a treaty, by which their reſpective boundaries were 
ſettled. In later times, Greek colonics arrived, and built cities on the 
ſea coaſt. Intercourſe occaſioned the Greek manners and language 
finally to prevail; and the people were then called Sici{ians |. Theſe 
Greek colonies I ſhall occationally mention. 

Thucydides tells us that the Phœnicians likewiſe had lcattered ſettle- 
ments over all Sicily ; and that they preferred the promontories, and 

| {tall 

* Vol. i. lib. v. p. 334+ 

+ The Siculi, Turck, by accurate writers, are not confounded with the Sicilians, Eine 
dera; which laſt epithet is only applied to the Greeks, who inhabited Sicily. Their 
colonies, of which Diodorus ſy-aks above, arrived many centuries, {ix or ſcven at the 
leaſt, after the arrival of the Siculi in the itland. Naxus, the rſt of theſe colonics, was 


inhabited by the Greeks ſeven hundred and thirty-three years before the birth of Chriſt: 


as was Syracuſe the following year. The more ancient Greeks, who ſettled in Sicily after 
the 
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ſmall neighbouring iſlands, as the beſt adapted for their trade with the 
Siculi. After the arrival of numerous Greek colonies, the Phoenicians 
abandoned moſt of their ſettlements, and retired to Mv»tya, Sg, 
or Slug, the preſent Santo, and to Panyrmus, the modern Tales, 
near the E/ymi; depending upon their alliance with this people, aud 
their vicinity to Carthage : becauſe this city was a Phoenician colony; 
and on the Eymi no doubt becauſe they were "Trojans by deſcent, and 
conſidered as the natural enemies of the Grecks. 

When the Carthaginians were in poſſeſſion of large tracts of the 
north and weft parts of Sicily, their three principal places were My, 
Sgliris, and Panyrmus. Probably they were ceded to them by the 
Tyrians, in conſequence of advantageous commercial ſtipulations : 
for commerce was the delight of the latter; while the Carthagi- 
nians delighted to govern, as well as to trade. It is certain that the 
Phocenicians were not expelled by the power of the Carthaginians ; 
becauſe theſe towns remained in friendly alliance with their parent 
city, Tyre. 

By the firſt Punic war, the Carthaginians were deprived of their 
territories in Sicily; and by the ſecond they likewiſe loſt Syracuſe: 
from which period the whole iſland became a Roman province. 
On the partition of the Roman empire, Sicily became ſubject to tlic 

Emperors of the Eaſt, The iſland was conquered by Genſerick, King 
of the Vandals; and recovered by Beliſarius, for Juſtinian, Before the 
middle of the ninth century, it was ſeized on by the Saracens; who, 
two hundred and twenty-five years afterward, in the year 1070, were 
cxpelled by the leaders of the Normans, the two brothers, Robert Guil- 
card and Roger: or Ruggiero, Roger the Second, in the year 1130, 


the Trojan war, are not underſtood by ancient writers, when they ſpeak of Greek calo— 
nies, or Sicilians. From the Siculi, the iſland took and maintained the name of Sic 
among the Romans, or Sike/ia among the Greeks. We ſhould no more confound the 
Siculi with the Sicilians than the Itali, Iraxam, with the Italians: Irarwrai, The firſt were 
the natives of the country, whom the Greeks called Barbarians ; while their epithet tor 
their own colomes in Italy was Ttalians, 


took 
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took the title of King ; and reigned over Sicily, and the Kingdom of 


Naples. Conſtantia, the daughter of William the Firſt, brought it as a 
bridal portion to the German Emperor, Ilenry the Sixth. From them 
it devolved on their fon, Frederick; who, among our Emperors, is 
known as Frederick the Second, It was thus that Sicily was inherited 
by the houſe of Swabia. 

Aſter the death of Conrad the Fourth, who was the ſon of Frede— 
rick, Manfred, Frederick's natural fon, 1cizcd on the two kingdoms ; 
and Pope Urban the Fourth, and after him Clement the Fourth, con— 
ferred both the crowns on Charles of Anjou, brother of the French 
King, Lewis the Ninth. Charles rendered himſelf odious, and the 
people invited Conrad, whom the Italians call Corrading, the fon of the 
Emperor Conrad the Fourth, to take poſſeſſion of the throne of his 
fathers ; and Conrad was killed by Charles at Tagha c525 ; a little town 
in the province of /ruzza %. Frederick of Auſtria, his friend and 
couſin, was impriſoned *, Conradin had fled, diſguiſed as a follower 
of the camp, to Aſtura; where he went on board a boat, and promiſed 
the boatman his ring, becauſe he had no money, if he would bring 
him to Piſa. This ring, with the noble appearance and youthtul beauty 


of Conradin, made him remarked by the man; who betrayed him to 


Clarles, by whom he was ſent to Naples, and who, with the conſent of 
he Pope, condemned Conradin and Frederick of Auſtria to death. 
Frederic was firſt beheaded ; and Conradin, taking the head from the 
ground, affeQtionately kiſſed it, and followed his friend. Charles and 
his Holineſs were playing at cheſs, when the news of the exccution 
was brought them, and finithed their game undiſturbed. 

The mother of Conradin was on board a vellel, lying at the iſland 
of Capri, when her ſon was condemned. She et fail to purchaſe his 
pardon, landed at Naples, and heard of his death, 

Charles governed with deſpotic caprice; and the French, with whom 
1c inundated the country, committed every crime of voluptuoulnels, 


5 Fazello, 


oppreſſion, 
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oppreſſion, and cruelty. John of Procida, a man of an enterpriſing 
ſpirit, who had been groſsly injured by the French in the perſon of hi, 
wife, made himſelf the chief of a conſpiracy. He travelled, diſguiſo 
like a monk, to Conſtantinople, to the Greek Emperor, Michael Palc- 
ologus, to Pope Nicholas the Third, and to Peter King of Arragon, t 
whom the conſpirators offered the crown of Sicily. Peter was allied t5 
the houſe of Swabia, by his marriage with Conſtantia, who was the 
daughter of Manfred, and who day and night excited him to revenge 
the wrongs committed on the race of Hlabenſtauſfen. Michael Palcologu; 
and the Pope, who both hated Charles of Anjou, gave ear to Procida, 
and promiſed to favour Peter. 

John made ſeveral journeys, always under the ſame diſguiſe, from 
one of theſe Princes to the other: but the death of the Pope and the 
election of Martin the Fourth, who was ſtrongly in favour of thc 
French, appeared to render the execution of the plan impoſlible. 
Peter however armed, and anſwered the nuncio of the Pope, who 
queſtioned him on the ſubject,“ I would burn my ſhirt, if it knew 
% my ſecrets.” 

Procida, in the mean while, engaged the grandees of Sicily in thi: 
dreadful conſpiracy; and, on the third day of Faſter, in the year 1282, 
which happened on the zoth of March, while the bell was tolling to 
veſpers, the French were all murdered, 

This day is an everlaſting ſtain to both nations. It is true that the 
French had rendered themſelves deteſted : but the manner in Which! 
they were maſſacred, ſparing neither ſex nor age, was no leſs hatetu! 
than were the crimes they had committed, 

Fazello, a good Sicilian hiſtorian of the ſixteenth century, from whom 
I have extracted theſe particulars, adds that he had followed the com- 
mon opinion in his narrative: but that, according to other accounts, 
which he had diſcovered in various annals and royal documents, thi: 
ſanguinary buſineſs was not the conſequence of a long conſpiracy, but 
apparently the work of chance. Several of the people of Palermo, © 


4 the 


the third day of Eaſter, as they were going to a church near the town, 
were attacked by the French; who ſearched the clothes of men and 
women, on the pretence of their having arms concealed. The French 
on this occaſion indulged themſelves in vile excelles, committed on the 
women and young virgins; and one of them, whole name was Drofetto, 
having thruſt his hand into the boſom of a noble matron, was ſtoned 
by the already highly enraged people of Palermo, whole concourſe was 
great. The rage of the people continued and increaſed, till the French 
were entirely exterminated : firſt in Palermo, and afterward through 
the whole iſland. | 

If this account be true, and it is ſaid to be founded on good autho- 
rity, John of Procida may then be reckoned among thoſe great men 
who have freed their country trom the yoke of forcign deſpotiſm: but, 
if he had any part in a maſlacre which ſpared neither ſex nor age, it 
muſt he allowed that his great qualities were ſullied by the worſt of 
crimes. 

Peter of Arragon became King of Sicily; and, when Johanna the 
Second, Queen of Naples, in the year 1420, adopted Alphonſus the 
Fifth King of Arragon, Sicily was again in his perſon united to Naples. 
But, as the houſe of Anjou made new pretenlions, Johanna, being dil- 
ſatisfied with Alphonſus, adopted Lewis of Anjou in his ſtead; and, 
at her death, bequeathed the crown to his brother, Renatus of Anjou. 

The Kings of Arragon remained in poſſeſſion of the two kingdoms ; 
till, at the end of the fifteenth century, after the death of Ferdinand 
the Second, his paternal uncle, Frederick of Arragon was robbed of the 
crown by Ferdinand the Catholic, King of Spain, and Lewis the 
'Fwelfth, King of France. The monarchs divided the two kingdoms ; 
but Ferdinand ſoon acquired the ſovereignty both of Naples and Sicily. 

From this time, theſe countries remained above two hundred years 
under the dominion of Spain; till, during the war ot the ſucceſſion, in 
the year 1707, an Imperial army ſeized on the kingdom of Naples, in the 
name of King Charles the Third; who afterward became Emperor, 
under the title of Charles the Sixth. 

Vol. II. 4 At 
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At the peace of 1713, Sicily was ceded by France to Victor Ama- 
deus the Second, Duke of Savoy: by whom it was held till the year 
1718 ; hen he reſigned it to the Emperor, Charles the Sixth, in ex- 
change for Sardinia. During the five years that it was under the 
government of Savoy, Sicily was provided with many wiſe laws, and 
noble inſtitutions. , 

In the year 1734, Don Carlos, Infant of Spain, became poſſeded 
of both kingdoms, in conſequence of the battle of Bitonto; and two 
years afterward they were ceded to him and his ſucceſſors, by the 
Emperor. 

In the year 1759, Don Carlos declared his ſon, Ferdinand the Fourth, 
King of Naples and Sicily: he having himſelf ſucceeded to the throne 
of Spain. Ferdinand, who is the preſent King, acceded to the govern- 
ment in the year 1762. The memory of Don Carlos is revered in 
both kingdoms; and a traveller every where finds proofs of his wiſe 
precautions, in behalf of the ſafety, convenience, and proſperity, of tho 
people. 

A complete hiſtory of Sicily is no part of my plan: but, as it appears 
to me that a brief account of the individual towns of an iſland, which 
has been the theatre of ſo many events, mizht be uſeful, I imagine tha: 
an abſtract of the hiſtory of the country will not be thought ſuperfluous. 

On the 27th, we ſet fail from Reggio to Meſſina, The ſituation ct 
this town is univerlally and juſtly celebrated for its beauty, It is built 
facing the bay, and is covered by mountains ; the intermingling heights 
and depths of which afford traces that appear to denote great convul- 
| fions. The bay, extending to the right, from ſouth ſouth-weſt to north. 
north-eaſt, is in the ſhape of a ſickle, and the cape curves in ſuch a 
manner as almoſt to encloſe the haven. On the point of this caps: 
there is a high lighthouſe. Diodorus mentions a tradition, according 
to which the fabulous Orion, at the requeſt of Zanclus, an ancicr:' 
king of this place, 1s ſaid to have formed the haven by throwing up 
a dam “. 


* Diod. vol. i. Jib. iv. p. 327. 
Whethc: 
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Whether it be, as Diodorus ſays, that Meſſina in early ages was 
called Zancle, after this King, or as Thucydides alerts, after the word 
Zanclon, which in the language of the Sicu⁵li was the name of a fickle, 
in either caſe the antiquity of the town is proved. 

According, to Thucydides, its firſt Greek poſlellors were pirates, from 
Cumæ in Campania ; the inhabitants of which originally came from 
Chalcis, in Eube&a. Its territories were afterward poſſeſſed by the 
Chalcidenſes, and other people of Eubœa. Theſe were banithed by the 
Sami, and other Huiuns; who, flying before the Peritans, landed in 
Sicily “. 

Herodotus relates this ſtory with circumſtances that may ſerve to 
throw a light over ages which we, from our love for the ancients, are 
prone to rate too highly, 

„When Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, wiſhed to tubdue the iſlands 
of Greece, and the people of Samos ſaw that they could not reſiſt his 
* power, they determined to leave their country. About this time the 
people of Zancle ſent amballadors to the people of %u, inviting 
them to found an nian town on their charming thores. Thelc 
charming ſhores, as they were called, belonged to the Sul; and 
lay on that part of the iſland which was facing the Tyrrhentan fea . 

« The Sami were properly /ontans; and, being joined by the Mileſtz, 
** who eſcaped from Milctus after it had been deſtroyed by the Perſians, 
* accepting the invitation, failed for Sicily. When they had arrived 
in the country of the Eprzephyrian {9:11 at the time that the people 
* of Zancle, led by their King Scythes, were beſieging a city of the 
* Siculi, which they intended to deſtroy, the Samii were pertuaded, by 
* Anaxileus the tyrant of Rhegium, who was the enemy of Zancle, to 
think no more of the charming ſhores, but to ſeize upon Zancle now 
that the men were abſent: and the Samii followed his advice. 


* Thuc. p. 380. 


+ Toward the north, between Plehna and Palermo. 
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« As ſoon as the people of Zancle heard that their city was thus poſ- 
« ſeſſed, they haſtened to require aid of Hippocrates, the tyrant of Gela; 
« who took Scythes, the ruler of Zancle, and his brother, Pythogenes, 
„ put them in fetters, and ſent them both to the city of [/aycum. The 
e reſt of the citizens of Zancle he betrayed to the Sami ; for which he 
had the half of the ſlaves, the chattels of the city, and likewiſe thoſ. 
* of the territory. Moſt of the people of Zancle he kept as ſlaves; but 
* ſurrendered three hundred of the chief of them to the Samii, to be 
„ ſtrangled : which cruelty the Samui forbore to perpetrate“.“ 

According to Thucydides, the Samii were expelled by Anaxileus : 
but this does not contradict the account of Herodotus. The compact, 
of the wicked have no bond, but their common intereſt. 

Thucydides adds that, after Anaxileus had driven out the Samii, he 
called the city Melina: becauſe he came from the country of MefJenia, in 
Peloponnefſus}. Anaxileus died in the firſt year of the 76th Olympiad, 
475 years before the birth of Chriſt, continuing till death the tyrant of 
Rhegium and Zancles. Mycithus, the tutor of his children, honourably 
governed in their name: but the ſons of Anaxileus, when they ſuc- 
ceeded to the government themſelves, were expelled by the peop!: 
of Jancle and Rhegium, who both aſſerted their freedom}. 

Juſt before the Peloponneſtan war, a party in the divided Meſſina 
called in the Locri ; who continued for ſome time in poſſeſſion of the 
city, but were afterward expelled. 

Under the elder Dionyſius, Meſſina was taken and deſtroyed by the 
Carthaginians; and again re-peopled by Dionyſus. It then groane\ 
under the yoke of two tyrants; Hipparcus, and Hippo. 'Iimoleon 
the Corinthian, who was always victorious and always the victor 01 
ireedom, beſtowed the bleſſings of liberty on Meſſina. It was likewitc 
di.turbed by Agathocles, the tyrant of Sicily; and was afterward con— 
quered by the people of Campania, from Mamertum, and many of the 


* Herod lib. vi. no. 22, 23. + Thuc. lib. vi. p. 380. | Diod. vol. i. 
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citizens were maſſacred. The Carthaginians and IIiero the Second, 
King of Syracuſe, marched againſt the allailants ; and the people of 
Mamertum aſked and, to the eternal ſhame of Rome, obtained aid of 
the Romans, which gave occaſion to the firſt Punic war. 

Under the Roman dominion, Nleſſina long enjoved pcace. The ra- 
pacious Prætor, Verres, ſpared this city ; which diſgraced itſelf by tur- 
niſhing him with a ſhip, for the tranſportation of the wealth he had 
acquired by plunder. In the war between Octavianus and Sextus Pom- 
peius, Meflina took part with the latter. 

It was not till two hundred years“ after the Saracens had been pot- 
ſeſſed of Sicily that they could gain poſſeſſion of this place; into which 
they carried hire and ſword, and where they only remained two years. 
The nobles of Meſlina invited the Norman chiefs, who drove the Sa- 
racens out of Sicily, In the year 1000, Metlina was taken by Roger, 
Count of Calabria; who, after the conquelt of the iſland, called him- 
ſelf Count of Calabria and Sicily. 

After the Sicilian veſpers, Meſſina once more endured a ſevere ſiege 
from Charles of Anjou. Young and old, layman and prieſt, united 
to oppoſe this enemy; by whole pride they had been opprelled, 
and whoſe enflamed rage they dreaded. The noble matrons afforded 
an example to the women, took part in detence of their country, and, 
diſagreeable as it may be to ſee this gentle ſex forgetful of their ſine 
ſenſations, and neglecting their houſehold dutics, regardleſs of fear or 
ſhame to mingle thus among contending multitudes, yet, in this caſe, 
they muſt not be fo condemned: for there was no injury, no diſgrace, 
which they might not juſtly dread from a cruel and licentious foe, 
whoſe laſcivious exceſs would have been exercited] upon them and 
their children. They ſupplicd their huſbands, fathers, brothers, and 
ſons, with arms and ſtones ; carried them refreſhing beverage, and pre— 
iented the infants at their boſom, exhorting them to pity and protect 


* Fazcllo : the end of the ſixth book. 
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the helpleſs and the innocent. The citizens heard, and courageou!! ; 
defended themſelves, till Peter of Arragon came to their relief “. 

The Kings of Arragon were as kind to Meſſina as were the King; 
of the Norman race; by whom it had been eſpecially favoured, 1: 
the year 1673, when Charles the Second governed, Meſſina was dit- 
turbed by factions ; one of which was ſo mad as to betray the town to 
Lewis the Fourteenth, by whom however it could not be maintained. 

It was ſeverely chaſtiſed by Spain. The King deprived it of its pri- 
vileges, and the council of its former authority. The city fell to decay; 
but it once more recovered under Victor Amadeus the Second. 

In the year 1741, Meſſina was dreadfully viſited by the plague ; 
which was ſoon followed by a deſtructive kind of ſmall pox. At thi; 
time, the population was reduced from about ſeventy to twenty thou- 
ſand ſouls. It is affirmed that, in the laſt century, it contained a hun- 
dred thouſand inhabitants. 

It was half deſtroyed in 1783, by the earthquake: but it has in 
great part been rehuilt, and the ſtreets are now more ſpacious and 
handſome. Their houſes are palaces : yet they have wiſely built them 
only two ſtories high, from the fear of future ſhocks; when the higheſt 
houſes arc always in the greateſt danger. The earthquake, in general, 
deſtroyed only the upper ſtories : the lower parts of the building were 
molt of them left ſtanding. Experience has taught that this is fre- 
quently the caſe : for which reaſon thole people who can preſerve their 
preſence of mind, amid terror ſo ſudden, ſeek ſafety under the doors, 
and windows, rather than in the ſtreet. 

The undermoſt tories of the new houles are built upon arcades, in 
moſt of which there are ſhops. 

The earthquake had the ſame effect here on the women as in Scylla. 
Some, who had been {1xteen or eighteen years married and childleſs, 
conceived and brought torth. Of thoſe who were pregnant, when thc 
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terror of the ſhocks ſeized them, none miſcarried. I yeſterday con- 
verſed with a woman of Naples, who has much courage and animation, 
who was pregnant when her houte was thrown down, and who re- 
mained ſixty-five nights without a bed to tleep in. This too was from 
the 5th of February; yet ſhe was delivered, at her proper time, of a 
healthy child, and was well herſelf. 

The Palugala, which, following the gentle curvings of the ſhore, 
was built the whole length of the city, muſt have been the moſt beau- 
tiful ſtructure of its kind. It conſiſted of a row of fimilar palaces, that 
were four ſtories lugh ; and its preſent ruins are ſuſhicient proofs of its 
former grandeur. 

The reaſon that it has not been rebuilt i4 the deſire of the King that 
it ſhould be as high as before; from a ſuppolition that it protected the 
haven againſt the wind: but the citizens, taught by experience, dreaded 
a building of four ſtories high. "They were certainly right; and, thould 
the King at laſt accomplith his often intended and as often diſap— 
pointed viſit to Sicily, his own eye would convince him that the haven, 
proteCted as it 1s by the mountains immediately behind the city, has 
no occaſion of any ſhelter from (he wind which the palaces could 
afford. 

This haven, which Charles the Sixth made a free port, is certainly 
one of the fineſt in Furope. The long and broad open place, between 
the Palazata and the ſea, ſerves the inhabitants as a walk; from which 
there is a grand proſpect toward the Faro, and the coaſt of Calabria. 
A grove of elms and poplars is planted here, which extends to the ſemi— 
circular cape. At the extremity of this wood the citadel 1s built ; and 
in the middle of the haven the great light-houſe and the Lazaretto, 
where the mariners that come from the Levant perform quarantine“. 


The 


* This reſtraint of performing quarantine, which is not always of forty days duration, 
but is ſhortened according to circumſtances and ſeldom increaſed, is ſo injurious to the 
trade of the Levant as frequently to be its deſtruction. What gain can the merchant 


receive. 
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The citadel was built ſoon aſter Meſſina was again in the poſſeſſion o. 
Spain, when it had refigned itſelf to Lewis the Fourteenth. There i; 
likewiſe a ſtrong fortrels on the extreme point of the fickle, or cape; 
and the city is overlooked and defended by three others. 

The mountains which riſe behind Meflina in the form of a hall 
moon, belong to the mountains which the ancients ſometimes calle. 
Pelyrium, and ſometimes the mountains of Neptune, They extend 
from Tayrmina to Caps di Þ ary. 

Early.yeſterday, we took boat at the haven and went to the gre. 
light-houſe ; by the fide of which is the whirlpool, ſuppoſed to be the 
Charybdis of Homer : the whirlpool of Capo di Fars having been over- 
looked. Both of theſe whirlpools are occaſioned by the conteſt tht 
happens, when the winds and currents oppoſe each other. Our ſca— 
men were well acquainted with the other whirlpool, and ſaid it was 
much the ſtrongeſt ; becauſe the ſtrait there was much the ſmalleſt, 

The Ayrumi are as excellent, in the gardens of Meſſina, as they arc 
at Reggio. The ſweet kind of citron, which is called valcnziana, is a+ 
large as a ſmall melon. There is likewile a kind of citron here, and in 
Calabria, which is ncarly round, but ſuddenly pointed at the end. 
This too is a ſweet ſort, is more odoriferous than the other, and 1: 
called /imonella di Spagna : the little Spaniſh lemon. 

Meſſina trades largely in the products of the ifland ; which is 16 
bountifully gifted by nature. The principal articles are corn, oil, wine, 
ſilk, raw and wrought, fruits, and pot aſh. | 

The preſent population of Meſſina, according to different accounts, 


receive who is obliged to keep his whole crew inactive at the Lazarett9, or in a vel. 
befide the Lazaretts, from a fortnight to ſive and fix weeks ? The Venstians reckon t! 

quarantine from the day on which the ſhip left the place ſuſpected of the plague 3 lich 
is eyidently more rational. It is alleged that the ſeamen might have had intercourſe t 
infected people: but can no dependance be placed on the uniform teſtimony of tl. 
crew? Could no penalty be inflited, on falſehood, which they neither all would with 
nor all would dare to incur z and by which prevarication would not only be attended wit! 
ame but punithment ? 
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is eſtimated at leaſt to be ſix- and-thirty thouſand. The air is very 
healthy; and, compared to the relt of Sicily, is cool. 


LETTER LXXXVI. 


Palermo, 5th June 1792, 
WI left Meſſina early on the 31ſt of May, and ſoon came 
to the ſteep winding road of a mountain, which the ancients called 
Eunes, and Senes*, Like the neighbouring country, it is covered 
with broom, bruſhwood, and fern; and would afford little pleaſure 
were it not that, on one ſide, there is a proſpect from it toward the 
ſea and Meſſina, whole circular bay and cape are remarkably charm- 
ing, which atones for the barren uniformity of the other fide. 

We left this height in the neighbourhood of the ſca, and ſoon came 
to a diſtrict in which the induſtry of the people appears to vie with the 
excellence of the ſoil. Among the tall grain ſtood the mulberry, the 
ſig, and the pomegranate trce, as high as any that we had ſeen in the 
fineſt parts of Calabria. Many people were employed in ſtripping the 
leaf from the mulberry tree. Like the wiſe proviſion made for the 
camel, which kneeling while it is loaded has a peculiar ſkin to guard 
the knee, and the back of which, that it may bear the better, is gifted 
with a kind of natural ſaddle, ſo the growth of the mulberry tree, 


which here is uncommonly large, forms itſelf in a manner that women 
and children can eaſily climb to its topmoſt boughs. The filk-worm 
will now ſoon begin to ſpin ; and they give it leaves in plenty, that its 
produce may be the greater. Both the kingdoms have two annual 
harveſts of ſilk; an early, and a late. The early ſilk worm ſpins at 


* Cluy. Sic. Ant, 
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the end of May, or the beginning of June : the late at the end of July, 
The ſilk of the laſt is the fineſt. The culture of ilk was not introduced 
to Italy and Sicily by the ancients. 

The fig tree here attains a great ſize. I ſaw a large flock of theep 
lie at their caſe under the ſhade of a ſingle tree. 

We {aw barley reaped. Other barley, nay and oat fields were alrcady 
again prepared, and ſowed with Turkiſh wheat ( marze) which they 
here call grano d' India, Indian corn, and granone, or great corn, We 
ſaw grain of this kind, in ſome fields, which already was half an ell 
high. The carth was turned and the clods broken with the hoe, as 
well on theſe fields that were again ſowed as on thoſe that had heen 
lately ploughed. It is a troubleſome labour, but much more uicfu} 
than our harrow ; the ule of which, if I do not miſtake, is unknown in 
Naples and Sicily*. The rye, which here as in Italy is called gran) 
Germano, or German corn, is ready for the ſickle. Beſide the kinds of 
wheat known to us, there are ſeveral others here, of which I mean to 
be better informed. Nloſt of the wheat and the ryc are ſown in Fe- 
bruary, and reaped in June. 

The fields in general are planted with the Indian fig : caftus opuntia, 
This remarkable plant is at preſent ornamented with yellow flowers, 
The trees of the two ſexes are different: the male is armed with large 
pricklcs, but the fruit of the female 1s preferred. They grow to ſuch a 
height that horſemen may ride under them. In order to propagatc 
them, you need but bury a leaf in the earth. Theſe leaves ſerve not 


only to burn (particularly for killing the ſilk worm) but they are like- 
wiſe roaſted, ſoaked, and given to the hogs. 


In the Terra d' Otranto and in Calabria, J have ſeen a particular 
kind of /o/anum, or nightſhade, which here is very common. The 


ſtem is tolerably high, has jagged prickly leaves, bears clear violet 
flowers with a yellow horn in the middle, and its fruit is a yellow berry 


® I afterward ſaw a harrow in the kingdom of Naples. 
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of the ſize of a wild apple; which berry is full of kernels, that are 
uſed in medicine as a healthful diuretic, although the fruit itſelf is poi- 
ſonous. Our foulanum dulcamara, which grows in marſhy places and 
ſprings with tender branches clinging to other ſtems, having a ſmaller 
darker coloured violet flower, and a rather arched thin yellow horn, 
from which a little ſhining red berry riſes, appears to me much more 
beautiful than this larger kind. It is found in both kingdoms ; but more 
ſeldom than in the north of Germany, and in Denmark. 

The numerous wild plants and flowers which, with us, require the 
utmoſt care, and then can ſcarcely be produced, gratify the eye in a 
delightful manner. The 71cinus, from which the celebrated American 
oil is extracted, grows in great quantities beſide the oleander. The arti- 
choke, the licorice, and the horned yellow poppy, all grow wild. The 
wholeſome quality of the licorice occaſions it to be a branch of trade. 
The ſeamen of this country chew the licorice, as the ſailors of the 
north do tobacco. 

The praiſe which Horace has beſtowed upon Tarentum is peculi- 
arly due to the ſouth of Italy, and Sicily; for the ſpring is long, and 
the winter mild. I here ſtill ſaw the White 911! hogalum, with tender 
purple ſtripes, and the elder tree, in bloom; both of which I had ſeen 
blowing, on the 3d of February, at Terracina. Spring and ſummer 
reſide together, in the fields, bud and bear on the ſame tree, and ſome- 
times extend their hoſpitable friendſhip to autumn. What a country 
is this for the botaniſt, who here may find unknown plants in flower 
and in ſeed at the ſame tine! For theſe four months, I have continu- 
ally ſeen the orange and citron tree, bearing their aromatic buds and 


their golden fruit. 

On my firſt day's journey from Meſſina, I ſaw a grove of agrum ; 
the trees of which excelled in ſize all that I have met with in Italy, 
nay in Sorento, Taranto, and Reggio. The pomegranates were num- 
berleſs, tall, and in bloom ; and the beauty of their flowers is no where 
ſurpaſſed. The charms of theſe ſmiling regions are increaſed by the 
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proſpect of the fea, on one fide, and of loity mountains, on the other, 
Over theſe Xtna is occaſionally ſcen lordly to rife. We diſcovered, ot. 
the right, the ſmall cape on which Milazzo9 ſtands. It was firſt bullt 
by the Meſenii; and its ancient Greek name was Mylz : MN. 

In the evening, we took up our abode with a canon of Pozzr di 
Gutto ; to whom we had a letter, and who received us kindly, He has 
a large garden, in the cultivation of which he delights. 

On the iſt of June, we paſſed at one time through fruitful planta- 
tions, and at another along the ſandy ſhore of the ſea; which ſand itſelf 
produces numberleſs plants: particularly the yellow poppy, and the 
oleander. About noon, we aſcended the mountain Tindaro ; leaving 
the monaſtery of Santa Maria di Tindarn on a height, by the ſca 
Here ſtood a Greek town, which was founded by the Meſſer 1:: 
time of Dionyſius, the tyrant of Syracuſe. Dionyſius granted then 
land to till, and they called the town Tyaduris; after Tyndarus, an an- 
cient King of Sparta ; becauſe they maintained that, in very ancient 


times, Meſſina had appertained to Lacedemonia *, This town gained 


great reſpect. Cicero calls it a very noble city; and its pcople the 
allies and friends of the Romans, 

On the leſt, we ſaw the mountain caſtle of the little town of Tr4/::; 
which is held to be the ancient Greek town of Abacæon, the Latin 
Abacenum. It lies on the river Oliveri, the bed of which is dry in 
ſummer, We paſſed it juſt before we aſcended the hill. It empties 
itſelf into the ſea, below the promontory of Oliveri, The Greeks 


* This account, from Strabo, contradicts the more worthy teſtimony of Thucydides ; 
according to whom Meſſina was a colony from Chalcis, in Eubæa, was 'irit called Zanlc, 
and had the name of Meena given it by the tyrant Anaxeleus : becauſe he aſſirmed hc 
was himſelf of Maſenian origin. Tyndarus was King of Sparta, the huſband of Leda, 
and ſather of Caſtor and Pollux, Helena and Clytemneſtra. Ihe fable ſays that Zeus 
viſited Leda in the form of a ſwan ; and that Caſtor and Helen were produced from two 
eggs: Pollux and Clytemneſtra were the children of Tyndarus. The antiquity of this 
fable is great, and the tale is differently told: Pollux is now the fon of Zeus, and 
now Caſtor. Homer calls Helen the daughter of Zeus ; ſagaciouſly omitting the egg. 


6, | called 
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| called this river Helicon, Moſt of the rivers of Sicily are dry in ſum- 
mer, or reduced to very ſhallow ſtreams; but to travellers in winter 
they are very inconvenient, and often dangerous. 

In the afternoon, we rode along the heights of the promontory of 
Carava ; which, though ſtcep, is cultivated for the vine on its heights, 
and corn below. Its point is a ſteep rock; again(t which the waves 
break and foam. We proceeded along rough paths to a row of rocks, 
on the topmoſt of which a tower is built. Nature here has formed for 
herſelf a wal! of rock in the ſea ; over which no path leads, and through 
which a hollow way has neceſſarily been cut. This place is called 
Torre di Ciavoli or Caſtello di Lingo. Here I met with as beautiful 
a valley as I have ever beheld. I might indeed ſay the moſt beautitu!, 

We went to a little fortreſs called Brolo, which belongs to the Mar- 
cheſe Lungarini. We had a letter to the ſteward of the caſtle, given us 
by a perſon of Pozzo di Gotto, whoſe name I do not know, who had 
feen nothing of us, and without our knowledge, at the requeſt of our 
vellurino. ä 

This caſtle ſtands on a rock, beſide a gently curving bay of the ſea, 
that is formed by two promontories : the Cops Carava, and the wide 
ſtretching Capo 4Orlindo, The neighbouring valley extends toward 
the ſea, and is ſurrounded by ſeveral mountains in the form of a crel- 
cent. Behind the leſſer heights mountains more lofty tower; the lides 
and ſummits of which are ſhaded with toreſt trees above, and with 
fruit trees and vineyards below. Refreſhed by the mountain winds 
and the ſea breezes, the valley abounds with corn ficlds, gardens, vine- 
yards, and groves. Here grew the largeſt poplars I ever met with; 
and there a cluſter of mulberry trees. Gardens ſeem to loſe them— 
{elves in the ſoft and balmy lap of nature; which the ſcarceſt and moſt 
delightful plants and flowers of our greenhouſe, ſpontaneoully ſcattered, 
render enchanting, and perfume the air ; while they preſent the moſt 
rapturous variety to the eye, when, having contemplated the ſublime 
proſpects that the mountains and the ſea afford, it is iu need of this repoſe. 

The 
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The man who, after the aſtoniſhment which objects ſo magical excite, 
does not ſeek this relief, and does not thus recruit the eye, enabling it 
again comprehenſively to riſe, but ill underſtands the ſovereignty ot 
nature. Here the changeable objects and forms ſupply all the relief, 
all the repoſe, that can be deſired. 

The wine ofthis valley is generous. Many little towns are built on the 
tops of the hills. The proſpect toward the ſea is ſtill farther enliven«d 
by the high Lipari iſlands. The eye loſes itſelf among the mountains, 
between which he numerous valleys, and dark dales, that, from their 
diſtance and the deep mountain ſhadows, appear buried in night. The 
rivers Naſo and San Angelo flow on the two ſides of the valley toward 
the ſea, 

This lovely vale is called Piano d: Brulo or the plain of Brolo. Ex- 
cluſive of its other advantages and charms, it abounds in clear ſprings ; 
which, with the ſea breeze that blows from the north, and the moun- 
tains that protect it from the noon-day heats, preſerve in it the cool- 
neſs of eternal ſpring. 

On the ad of June, we heard the nightingale ; among the blooming 
myrtles, and lofty oaks, of the mountain Naſo, We ſoon turned our 
backs on the promontory of Orlando“, and proceeded for ſome leagues, 
between the ſea and the mountains, among valleys which all of them 
were ſimilar to the vale of Bro/o. The heights are ſhaded with foreſts ; 
and their ſides are clothed with vineyards, fruit-trees, and corn, The 
whole narrow plain is bedecked with blooming and fruQiterous plants. 


* Godofredo of Viterbo afhrms that this promontory, and that of O/iveri, were called 
after the two famous knights of Charlemagne, Orlando and Oliver: Sicily being the laſt 
theatre of their ſupernatural feats. His Latin verſes are in the taſte of the middle ages; 
a taſte which has extended its vitiated uniformity over all literature, from Portugal 
to the Poles, from Italy to the kingdoms of the North. | 


Mons ibi flat magnus | qui dicitur efſe Relandus, 
Alter Oliverius | familt ratione vecandus ; 
Hæc memoranda truces | conſlituere Duces. 


The 
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The ſhining waves of the ſca broke upon the ſhore, and bold projecting 
cliffs added to its beauty. 

The chain here belongs to the great mountains, which the Greeks 
called the mountains of Here; or of Juno“. It extends in length 
from the middle of the iſland to this place; and then enlarges in 
breadth till it unites with the Pelorus. 

Diodorus Siculus praiſes this country for its mountain heights, cool- 
ing airs, freſh ſprings, and numerous trees. 

Large oaks yield acorns that are twice the uſual ſize, Many fruits, 
„vines, and apples innumerable, grow of themſelves. They once fed 
« a large army of the Carthaginians. Here is a woody vale of godlike 
« beauty, conlecrated to. the Nymphs, in which Daphnis, the ſon of 
« Hermes and of a Nymph, was born. He was called Daphnis from 
« the laurel tree. Educated by the Nymphs, he here kept his flocks, 
in which he dcarly delighted, and was called the herdſman : Bux. 
« Born with the gift of ſong, he invented paſtoral poetry, and of a 
« kind that {till is delightful to Sicily. He was a pleaſant huntſman 
© to Artemis |; and gave her delight with his flute, and ſhepherd's 
« ſongs þ.” 

It is not known where this woody vale conſecrated to the Nymphs 
was: but what place could have been more delicately ſelected than the 
vale I have deſcribed, the Prano di Brolo, protected as it is by the ſea 
and the mountains, abounding in ſprings, and bordered by two ſtreams ? 
Where could the Goddeſs of the chace have found a more enticing 
reſidence than among theſe foreſt-clothed heights? What paſturage ſo 
welcome, to the youthful ſhepherd, as this valley ; rich in wood and 


* Cluv. Sic. Ant. 


+ Diana, 

t Diod. lib. iv. vol. i: p.327. ed. Weſſel. In Greek, the laurel is called Daphne; which 
name it received after the metamorphoſis of Daphne, who fled from Apollo. Paſtoral 
poems were called Bucelics, from the ſhepherd Daphuis 3 becauſe Bucelus ſignifies a herdſ- 


man in Greek, 
Water 9» 
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water, and clothed with the brighteſt verdure of ſpring? Where could 
the young ſon of Hermes feel inſpiration ſo fully as in this vale ; where 
ſea, iſlands, rocks, mountains, groves, vineyards, fields, ſprings, rivers, 
and the mildeſt of climates combine to form a perfect paradiſe: a 
place which, as far as my knowledge cxtends, is the moſt beautiful that 
the world affords ? 

The love of this valley you ſee has led me back to it; and I now 
quit it reluctantly, though but deſcribing it in a letter: for the whole 
ſhore, as far as the mountain Fratello, which lies on this ſide Santa 
Agatha, is enchantingly delightful. 

We here paſſed San Marco; which place, according to Cluverius, 
was the ancient Agathyrnon : or Agathyrna : but Amics “ places this 
ancient town in the vicinity of Capo Orlando; and is of opinion that 
Aluntium, which was likewiſe a very ancient town, ſtood here. The 
founding of Agathyrna was aſcribed to a ſon of Molus, the ruler of the 
winds. Conſiderable remains of an aqueduct are here found. 

Nearly facing Santa Agatha, we rode over the bed of the river R/ 
marino : ſo called becauſe the roſemary grows on its banks, with the 
oleander and myrtle. A pair of turtle doves took flight juſt before 
me out of a myrtle in bloom, where probably they had their neſt. 

We remained ſome hours in Santa Agatha; where about forty 
ſailors aſſembled round us, with whom we entered into converſation. 
The youths among them had the beautiful Grecian form. About ten of 
them placed themſelves in a circle, as if they would dance. The-others 
continually endeavoured to puſh one of them out of the row; and if they 
| ſucceeded all the reſt followed. They then exerciſed themſelves at lcap 
frog, ſtanding in a row. If any one as he leaped touched the bonnet 
of him who ſtood up, he muſt then ſtand in his place. If any one fell, 
he was teaſed with perſevering mockery ; yet did not lofe his good 
temper. 


In the afternoon, we rode from the Fratello through leſs delightful 
* Lexie. Topographicum Siculum. 
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eountries, but ſtill among blooming and odoriferous herbage. A thiſtle, 
bearing a large high- yellow flower, grows in great quantities in Sicily; 
and is worthy of being received among the flowers of our gardens. 

On a circular inlet of the ſea lies the little crown of Caronia, This 
place, becauſe of its ſituation, was called by the Greeks KzAnxzry ; the 
beautiful ſhore ; and it was here that the fugitive Sami were invited 
to ſettle, by the people of Meſſina. Of the treachery of thele ſettlers 
I have before ſpoken. About forty years afterward, a town was found- 
ed here by Deucetius, the Sicilian; a man of noble birth, who ſuc- 
ceeded in collecting the diſperſed tribes of the Siculi under his banners. 
He built ſeveral towns, and became formidable to the Greeks who were 
in the illand; but was overcome, after a ſevere battle, by the people of 
Syracuſe. As his followers continued to forſake him, and he believed 
himſelf no longer in ſafety among thoſe that remained, he eſcaped from 
them by night, proceeded immediately to Syracuſe, ſtationed himſelf 
while it was dark beſide an altar which ſtood in a public place, and, as 
a a fugitive, made an offer of himſelf and his country to the citizens. The 
chiefs of Syracuſe aſſembled the people; and ſome of the turbulent 
adviſed that Deucetius, the enemy who had done them fo much miſ- 
chief, ſhould be puniſhed : but wiſer citizens replied, © It was not a 
* queſtion of him or his deſerts, but of how it became the Syracuſans 
«to act? It became them to reſpect the ſtranger, and the unfortu- 
„nate, and to leave vengeance to the Gods.“ Accordingly, it was 
unanimouſly determined to ſpare him, and he was ſent to Corinth; 
where he was ordered to remain, and where he was publicly provided 
with all that was neceſſary for his maintenance “. 

Under the pretext that he was commanded hy the oravle of Apollo. 
to people the beautiſul coaſt with new inhabitants, Deucettus left Co- 
rinth, contrary to his word, and took ſhip with a [warm of adventurers. 
Many of thoſe that joined him were Siculi; and, among others, there 
was Archonides, Prince of the Erbitai : or Herbita!, 

* Niod. lib. xii. vol. i. p. 474. 
Vol. II. II h We 
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We arrived in the evening at a little town called San Stefars , 
where we were taken to an inn, the poverty of which terrihed us, and 
its want of cleanlineſs {till more. The inns of Italy have not rendered 
us ſpoiled children. Our vetturino, who is a good and an active fel- 
low, procured a reception for us in the palace of an abſent Prince. 
The town is built on a verdant height, by the fea ſide, and above it 
ſtands the palace. 

On the zd, we rode through the river Tuſa; leaving the ſmall town 
of the ſame name, and the caſtle built on higher ground, on one ſide. 
Here, or not far diſtant, ſtood the Greek town of Alz/a or Halzſa : 
Admoa : *Anaioz: which was fo called after the river Alz/us : or Ha- 
lz/us. The town and the river are now both called Tuſa. The an- 
cient town was founded by Archonides, Prince of the Zerbitei ; after 
having, in the ſecond year of the 94th Olympiad, four hundred and 
three years before Chriſt, concluded a peace with Dionyſus : becauſe 
he withed to free his town from the multitude of ſoldiers, and mixture 
of foreigners, that were drawn thither in expeQation of war. Many 
likewiſe of the Herbitæi inſcribed themſelves as citizens of this colony. 
Archonides gave it the additional name of Archonidium ; to diſtinguiſh 
it from other towns of Sicily, that were likewiſe called Halaſu. In 
later times, when, by their maritime ſituation and the freedom which 
they enjoyed under the Romans, the people were become conſiderable, 
they denied their origin ; being aſhamed of their little mother town : 
though the inhabitants of both the towns continued to intermarry, as 
late as the time of Diodorus. | 
A tradition is mentioned by this writer, according to which imzlco, 
the leader of the Carthaginians, after he had made peace with Diony- 
ſius, founded the town. As the whole coaſt conſiſts of bays and pro- 
montories, and the narrow road leads continually from hill to hill, cheſe 
hills and coaſts afford inceſſant variety. 

A boatman told us, with animated pride of heart, that Sicily is 

I called 
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called the verdant iſland. The lofty thores are generally green, aud 
blooming, to the very edge of the ſca. 

When we firſt landed on the iſland, we were amazed at the freih 
foliage of the woods and hills : for the deep ſhades, which the moun- 
tains caſt over the vallies, had at a diſtance given it a gloomy appcar- 
ance; and it ſeemed to ſuſfer in compariſon with the {miling coalt of 
Calabria. This heightened our pleaſure, when, approaching, we beheld 
its groves, fields, vineyards, mountains, verdant valleys, and purling 
brooks. 

Among the numerous trees, we ſaw plantations of the round-leaved 
aſh, and cork tree: the aſh was every where {mall and ſlender. Whe- 
ther none but thoſe trees in which inciſions are made in the bark for the 
ſap to exude, which thickens, becomes what is called manna, and con- 
ſtitutes a great article of the royal revenue of the King of Naples, vicld 
this manna, or whether, as I ſuſpect, theſe horizontal inciſions, which 
are cut cloſe above each other, prevent the growth of the tree, I have 
not been able to diſcover. Neither can I tell whether the manna in 
Sicily belongs excluſively to the King. I think I have heard of a 
plantation which was the property of a Baron. 

So luxuriant 1s the growth of numerous plants, that the rank ſcions 
of various kinds twine round the neighbouring tree, conceal its trunk, 
and cling about it ſo entirely, with their twigs and ſprouts, that leaves, 
flowers, and fruits, of different kinds, all mingle together in the moſt 
lovely and playful confuſion. You imagine you ſee a Chrifllaun *, 
which the creative care of a tender mother has hung with numerous 
fruits, and flowers. They moſt luxuriantly preſs upon each other 
where, under a rock, or among the branching roots of trees, a ſpring 
bubbles; and this luxuriance appears the greater becauſe the protracted 
ſeaſon of ſpring continues to produce buds, and bloom, on the very 


I cannot diſcover what tree this is, if it be not a tree or perhaps a pole decorated ag 
the author deſcribes at Chriſtmas probably after the cuſtom of Germany. I. 
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twigs that have for months been covered with fruit. Two mornings 
ago, in the garden of San Stefano, I ſaw an apple tree, which, while 
it bore tolerably large apples, was at the ſame time in bloom. Ihe 
wide ſpreading myrtle, and the /enti/crs, were remarkable for receiving 
the ſcions and ſhoots of other plants among their branches; and, in ad- 
dition to their native beauties, bedecking themſelves with foreign charins, 

As we traverſed the winding ſhore, the proſpects toward the ſea, and 
the proſpeds of the mountains, continually changing, ſeemed to vie 
with each other. At one moment, we could diſcover a {mall dark blue, 
or emerald green, opening of the ſea; and at another we overlooked 
the whole coaſt, from promontory to promontory, till the objects were 
loſt in the azure floods of the horizon. 

The promontory of Cefalu appeared at a diſtance, like the Capo 
J Orlando, to be a high iſland, and to increaſe the number of the 
Lipari iſles. It is formed of a ſteep rock. The Greeks, who ſuffered 
no reſemblance to eſcape them, called the town which they built upon 
it Cepbalcedis, or Cepaloedium : becauſe of its reſemblance to a head: 
from the word Cepbale, the head. 

Cluverius remarks that the moſt ancient account of this town is 
found in Diodorus; according to whom Himilco, the Carthaginian, 
allied himſelf with its citizens in the firſt year of the 96th Olympiad, 
or 396 years before Chriſt. It is now the ſeat of an Archbiſhop ; and, 
in the year 1700, its inhabitants were eſtimated by Amico at five thou- 
ſand four hundred “. 

Cefalu is a place of trade. The fiſhery on its coaſt is very produc- 
tive. Veſſels, even of three maſts, are now ſeen on the coaſt of Sicily, 
as deſcribed by Homer, drawn upon rollers on ſhore, and ſupported 
on cach ſide by Rakes, | 

Round the town and beſide the road, as we left it on the 4th, we ſaw 
many olive trees: nay the hills were almoſt covered with them. To 


* Lex, Top. dic. 
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the left, we had a view of the mountain Madonia; and before us was 
the high hill of San Calogero. 

We rode through the river Grande, that divides the province of 
Vol Demone, which we now firlt quitted, from the province Val di 
Mazara. On the banks of all the rivers of this coaſt, we ſaw tall 
ſtems of the oleander, with its charming red flowers. 

Sicily is divided into three provinces: the names of which are Val 
Demone, Val di Mazara, and Val! di Noto. 

We found the country people already buſy with their wheat harveſt, 
and in thraſhing ; which they perform after the manner of the ancients, 
Two oxen, horſes, or mules, are driven in a circular direction over the 
ſheaves, and tread the grain from the car. The {ſheaves are ſpread 
about a quarter of an ell in height: for, were they ſpread thinner, the 
grain would be cruſhed. By this means the ſtraw becomes ſoſtened; 
and, though it is of a much ſtronger texture than with us, yet from 
this kind of thraſhing it affords pleaſant fodder for cattle, 

Among the wild plants, I ſaw the dark red cabigſu of our gardens, 
and a whole field of hyſſop growing. The day before l had ſeen, at 
San Stefano, wild cucumbers in bud, which were not eaten. The 
flax likwiſe grows wild in both kingdoms. Great quantities of a 
beautiful clear red pink *, of the ſame colour as our little wild pink , 
but as large as the ſingle garden pink of this ſpecies, are now in 
flower. 

About noon on the 4th, we arrived at Termini; and, as we left 
the town, we paſſed over the bridge of the river Termini, Cluverius 
ſuppoſes this to be the Zimera ; after which the ancient town of Hi- 
mera Was ſo called. 

We were deſirous to diſcover the ſpot on which it ſtood. Cluverius 
places it on the left bank of the river Termini: but the ground conſiſts 
of ſteep rocky hills, on which it would have been dithcult to build a 


* Feldnelke. 4 Grazmnelke, 
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large tow: like Ilimera; which Pindar calls the mighty. The ſpace 
ſcems inlufficient. Neither do I find any height on which the army 
of the Carthaginians encamped. I was led to believe for a moment 
that the town was built in the valley through which the river flows, 
and where the gardens of the people of Termini now are: but I was 
ſoon informed that this valley is ſubject to great inundations. I there- 
fore think the opinion of Amico probable, who ſuppoſes the river 
Grande to be the /{imera, and the ancient town to have been built on 
its banks. 

This writer likewiſe ſupports the opinion of the ancients; which 
held the river Salo, that empties itſelf into the ſea near Alicata, and 
that was likewite called the Hmera, to have ariſen from the ſame 
ſource as the other Himera. This ſource, he adds, riſes out of the 
high mountains of Madona : where it divides itſelf into two branches. 
The mountains of Madonia are very high: whence you may eaſily 
ſuppoſe the river to be divided into two branches. The Rhone, the 
Reuls, and the Teſin, all riſe out of the Gothard, near each other: 
although the Rhone emptics itſelf into the Mediterranean, the Reuſs 
through the Rhine into the North ſea, and the Teſin through the Po 
into the Adriatic, Thus, likewiſe, the Adda, which mingles with the 
Po, riſes in the glaciers of Bernini, in the country of the Griſons, ncar 
the Inn; which, running into the Danube, empties itſelf into the Black 
ſea; and, if I do not miltake, a third ſtream was pointed out to me, 
ſeventeen years ago, which, flowing to the Rhine, is thus empticd 
into the North ſea, 

The ancients appear to have been ſurpriſed that the waters of thc 
ſouth Himera ſhould be ſalt, and thoſe of the north freſh : but there is 
nothing wonderful in it, if we may believe Amico; who tells us that 
there are ſalt ſprings, which run into the river Salſo near the ancient 
Enna * ; the preſent Caſtro Giovannt. 

According to Thucydides, /Jimera was peopled from Zancle: or 

* Lex. Top. Sic. 
Meſſina. 
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Meſſina. The coloniſts, who followed Euclides, Simos, and Saco, were 
joined by others from Syracuſe; from which city many were driven by 
an oppoſite faction- The language of Himera was a mixture of the 
Chaleidenſian and Doric dialects. Nleſſina was a colony from Chalcis, 
in Eubca, and Syracuſe from Corinth: but the Corinthians were of 
Doris, and the Doric laws prevailed in Hunera, 

The poet Steſichorus was a native of Himera: to whom we are 
indebted for the beautiful fable of the horſe, that loſt his freedom be- 
cauſe he called on man for help againſt the ſtag. It has been charm- 
ingly given by Horace, and La Fontaine: each in his peculiar way. 
It was invented by the Greek poet, to exhort his fellow citizens to 
concord; and. to warn them againſt the ambitious dehgns of Phalaris, 
the tyrant of Agrigentum. According to the teſtimony of the an— 
cients, Steſichorus was a great poct; and his daughter inherited his 
talents. 

It was in the time of Phalaris that the people of Himera, being 


called on for aid by a party of the divided Rhegium, treacherouſly 


ſeized on this town. 

Himera was ſubject to iſterent tyrants, It was beſieged by the 
Carthaginians, when governed by | heron the tyrant of Agrigentum. 
As one of the moſt tainous victorics 01 Greece was gained under its 
walls, by which the fate and the freedom of Sicily were t.vouurably 
decided, permit me to give you the account of it from Diodorus, 

* The Carthaginiins promiied Xerxes that, at the time when he 
* ſhould invade Grecce, they would icize on the Greek towns of Si- 
*.cily. Having armed :i':emſclves for the war, they ſent Hamilcar, a 
very conſiderable leader, on this cxped:tion *. Ile took ſhipping 
from Carthage with three hundred thouſand ſoldiers, two thoutind 
* galleys of war, and above a thouſand tranſports; and loſt his cavalry 


* This Hamilcar muſt not be confounded with the great Hamilcar Barcas, the father 


of Hannibal, The Hamilcar here mentioned lived above two hundred years before 
Barcas. 
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« and chariots by a ſtorm. Having reached the port of Panyrmu; 
the preſent Palermo) he gloried in having ended the war: fearfu! 
5 till then that the ſea would ſave the Sicilians. 

When he had reſted three days, to refreſh his army and repair hi; 
« ſhips, he marched againſt Himera ; while his fleet proceeded along 
* the coaſt. He encamped before Himera, and drew his ſhips on 
* ſhore : where he ſurrounded them with a deep moat, and a wall of 
wood. He fortihed his camp exactly facing the town, and extended 
it from the ſtation of his ſhips to the hills which overlook the town; 
of the weſtern fide of which he was thus wholly poſſeſſed. He em- 
e ployed the flower of the army in repelling the allies of the beſieged ; 
* many of whom he killed, and threw Himera into great conſterna- 
tion. 

„Theron, who ruled in Agrigentum, and who defended Himera 
* with a conſiderable force, began to be alarmed ; and ſent to Gelo, his 
é ſon-in-law at Syracuſe, for immediate aid. Gelo had already armed; 
* and, when he heard that the courage of Himera was ſunk, he marched 
with fifty thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe to its relief. For 
the ſecurity of his camp, he profited by the ſituation of the country; 
« and ſent all his cavalry againſt the diſperſed foragers of the foe, of 
** whom he made more than ten thovſand priſoners. 

Ihe fame of Gelo revived the courage of the beſieged ; and he 
* ſought a favourable opportunity when he might ſurpriſe the Car- 
„ thagintans, and deſtroy them by ſtratagem. He learned that Ha- 
* milcar had ſet a day apart for a folemn ſacrifice, to Neptune; and 
* that this ceremony was to be performed at the ſtation of the ſhips. A 
* horſeman likewite brought him a meſſenger, whom he had taken 
e priſoner, who bore letters from the Selinuntii to Hamilcar ; in which 
« they promiſed him that the cavalry he deſired ſhould be ſent, on the 
„ day he had appointed. 

* This day was the ſame on which the Carthaginian general was to 
perform lis ſacriſice; and Gelo ſent a body of horſe, which at break 
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of day was to ride immediately into the {lation of the ſhips of Ha- 
milcar, as if they were the expected Seanu! :+ commanding them, 
as ſoon as they were within the wooden wall, to kill Hamilcar, and 
ſet fire to the ſhips. He likewile placed {pes on a neighbouring hill, 
who were to give a token, as foon as the cavalry had entered the ſhip 
ation; and this token carly in the morning he waited for, at the 
head of his army. | 
The cavalry was admitted without ſuſpicion, by the Carthaginian 
guards, and killed Hamilcar at the facrilice, and ſet fire to the fleet. 
The ſpies gave the ſignal, Gelo led his whole army againſt the 
enemy's camp in battle array, and the Carthagintans faced him 
boldly, and fought courageoully. The trumpets of the Sicilians, 
and of the Carthaginians, and the war cry of both armies, reſounded 
with emulative din. Victory remained doubttul : but, when the 
flames of the ſhips began to riſe, and meſſengers announced that Ha- 
milcar was ſlain, the increaſing courage of the Syracuſans raged 
anew againſt the diſpirited enemy, who took to flight. Gelo com- 
manded that all ſhould be put to the ſword; and above a hundred 
and fifty thouſand Carthaginians were flain. The remainder with- 
drew to a favourable ſituation, and eſcaped being ſeized by the 
Sicilians : but the want of water obliged them to ſurrender to the 
victors, 

The fame of Gelo reſounded after a victory ſo famous, from the 
ſubtlety of the ſtratagem employed, the multitude of the flain, and 
the great number of the priſoners. He was equalled to Themiſtocles: 
nay ſome maintained that the Greeks were indebted to Gelo for the 
victory of Salamis ; for that the battle of Himera had raiſed the cou- 
rage of the Greeks, and had taught them not to be terriſied by the vaſt 
multitudes of a barbarous enemy. The vanquiſhed Xerxes with- 
drew, with many of his thouſands. Of the Carthaginians ſcarcely a 
meſſenger eſcaped. 

* On the very day that Gelo gained this great battle, Leonidas, with 
Vor. II. 11 K is 
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his heroic band of Spartans, fell at Thermopylæ: as if ſome God 
* had ordiincd that the mo famous victory and the molt glorious de- 
« teat of which the Greeks could boaſt ſhould happen at the fame 
time 

This battle was fought in the firſt year of the 75th Olympiad, 497 
years before the birth of Chrilt. 

Theron governed Himera in the perſon of his ſon, Thrafydaus, and 
ruled oppreſiively. The people tent to Hiero, the firſt of the name, 
who, after the death of his brother Gelo, had ſucceeded him in power: 
promiling him to ſurrender the town, and fight with him againſt The- 
ron; who intended to make war on Hiero. But Hiero, being reconciled 
to I heron, betrayed to him the offers of the people of Himera : many 
of whom, after Theron had learned the truth, he put to death. 

'To repeople the town, Theron gave the right of citizenſhip to the 
Dorians, and others, whole inclinations led them thither. Thralydwwus 
ſucceeded his father, in the government of Agrigentum and Himera ; 
which, with his life, he ſoon loſt Þ. 

The people of Himera were only ſufſered to live fiſty-eight years in 
concord and proſperity, with their new aflociates, before they were 
again beſieged by the Carthaginians ; under a leader named Hannibal, 
who had taken and deſtroycd Selinus, ſeventy-one years after they had 
been delivered by Gelo. They defended themſelves with great cou— 
rage; though many of the citizens had fled, with their wives. and 
children, to Syracuſe. 

A fleet of five-and-thirty galleys from 85 racuſe, that was coming to 
their aid, appeared in fight, juſt as a part of the walls fell before the 
battering rams of the Carthaginians ; and the town was taken. The 
Carthaginians maſſacred them without pity, till Hannibal commanded 
them to preſerve their priſoners, Himera was then plundered ; and 


* Q ere emityTes TY Jai Tee e GuTOV WRC TONTALT:C tut. Ty TE a , aint 
iieEwTartyy 1TTAY. Diod, lib. xi. vol. i. p. 420. 
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Hannibal ſuffered the temples firſt to be ſtripped and then burned, 
after he had emptied them of the fugitives. Thus Himera was razed 
to the ground, in the 4th year of the ninety-ſecond Olympiad, 409 years 
before Chriſt, after it had been built 240 years. "The women and 
children were diſperſed among the army: but the men impriſoned, to 
the number of three thouſand, were led by Hannibal to the place where 
Hamilcar, his grandfather, had been Killed, and there they were 
ſcourged and put to death“. 

Two years aſterward, at a diſtance from the late Himera, the Car- 
thaginians founded a new town; which, from the warm ſprings that 
riſe there, was called Therma-hydata: warm water: and Therma-hydata- 
Himerea : warm Himerian water. In one of his orations againſt 
Verres, Cicero informs us that, after the deſtruction of Himera, the re- 
maining citizens, meaning no doubt thoſe who had fled with their 
wives and children to Syracuſe, repaired to this new town. After the 
conqueſt of Carthage, when Scipio reſtored to different towns of Sicily 
the things of which they had been plundered by the Carthaginians, he 
likewiſe ſent back the Thermatanian ſtatues, which had formerly embel- 
liſhed Himera ; and, among others, the ſtatue of the poct Steſichorus. 

The ſprings, from which the town took its name, are very hot ; and 
were remarkable for their healthy effects. According to the fables of 
the ancients, the Nymphs, at the defire of Minerva, had given them 
their origin, for the benefit of Hercules. 

The town, Termini, did not acquire the rank which Himera had 
maintained: yet it was early eſteemed one of the conſiderable towns 
of Sicily. Amico ſtates the number of its inhabitants to be cight thou- 
{and ſeven hundred. 

On our preſent journey, toward the land, inſtead of woody moun- 
tains, we generally ſaw naked heights ; between which and the fea 
corn, wine, and oil, are cultivated, The high budding branches of the: 


* Diod, lib. xii. vol. i. p. 538. 
| 1 1 2 | aloe 
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aloe were unfolding their gaudy flowers. This plant is as common 
here as the cad vpuntia ; both of which, in Sicily, ſerve to enclut.- 
and hedge the lands. 

The promontory, Mente Gerbino, poſſeſſes picuureique beauties, 
which would be greater were it not ſo naked. I he wine that is produc 
at its feet is generous ; and, forbidden as it is to Nluffulmen, it mul! 
have met with their approbation: for the name Gerbin, which the Sa— 
racens gave the promontory, in Arabic ſigniſies a wine caſk. It i. 
likewiſe called the promontory of Zaffarana. 

Beſore we reached the promontory, we law a multitude of fiſhing 
boats in the ſea, that were employed in the tunny ſiſhery. We de- 
ſcended, rowed toward them, and went on board one of the boats, that 
we might view this ſpectacle. Numerous ſiſhing boats, in four diviſions, 
had ſtationed themſelves round a large and ſtrong net. One large 
boat, in which there might be about a hundred fiſhermen, took in 1 
whole fide of the net. Theſe men were all employed at once in 
drawing it toward their ſide, and in gradually approaching the boats 
that were ſtationed oppolite to them. No fiſh at firſt were heard in 
the yet deep nets : fear no doubt occaſioned them to be quiet: but by 
degrees their alarm increaſed, and they ſwam fearfully and rapidly 
round in a circle. Their terror was heightened by the fiſhermen ; who 
ſhouted, to prevent any of them from ſpringing over the net and eſcap- 
ing between the boats. As they felt themſelves more impriſoned, their 
diſtreſs became more boiſterous. They ſprang, ſplaſhing up, filling 
the mouth of the net with white froth, and daſhing the water over the 
boats with a loud noiſe. 

Among theſe tunny fiſh ſome were as large as dolphins. The fiſher- 
men ſtruck the uppermoſt with long poles, that were armed with 
iron hooks ; and, when they had drawn their booty near the boat, 
they ſtruck others with the ſhort pointed hooks, and thus drew them 
on board; ſo that the water was tinged with blood. At laſt, juſt as 
the net was drawn up, ſeveral of the fiſhermen jumped into the cham- 
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ber of death; for ſo they call the net atthis moment; and began to kill 
the remainder. They ſuppoſed they had taken about a Hundred ll; 
the weight of which they eſtimated at a hundred canto *, 

The ſiſhing being over, we were rowed towaid the inn to which we 
had tent our mutics. A hot tcirocco wind biew, the inn was wretched. 
and We WELE Very glad at receiving 411 inwitation, LroOm eward 01 the 
Marchefe Santa Croce, to dine in the neighbouring palace of the abſent 
polleſſor. He gave us ſome of the country wine; of which that which 
had been Kept a year was good, but that which was nine years old 
was excellent. He likewiſe ſupplied us with beds, and cool cham— 
bers; where we repoſed during the heat of the dav. 

In moſt of the palaces of the grandees in Naples and Sicily, there are 
large chambers that arc unturmiſhed. Theſe great buildings arc let 
empty, and deſolate, becauſe they are ſeldom inhabited by their owners. 
Many a Barone dies without having vifited his eſtate, This palace was 
beautiful, and handiomely turnithed : for it was frequently vilited by 
the poſſeſſor. 

Adjoining the promontory of Ante Gerbiny, on the eaſtern fide of 
the hill Alſuno, the fortrets of S9lants Nands. Tere once ſtood the au- 
cient town of Su, or Sylentiim © Tebis, Soc It was firſt a prin- 
cipal colony of the Phœnicians; and afterward of the Carthaginians. 
t is mentioned by Ilecatæus; a writer of the time of Darius, the fon 
of Hyſtaſpes f. About thirty years ago, a Sicilian nobleman, named 
Lancelolty Caſfiilly, deſeribed the remains of Sus; and about two 
hundred years before him Fazello did the ſame. 

A German mile on this {fide Palermo, or thercabout, we came to the 
palace of Prince Palagonia ; ſo celebrated tor its fantaſtic decorations Þ. 


* The cantars contains 1009 eli: the rot-l5 is, tO a Hamburgh pound, as 6677 fc 
10,0950; and, to the pound of Cologne, as 6677 to 9728. The weight of the largeſt 
tunny fiſh of the preſent draught was ſuppoled to be 3 cantari : but, according to thr 
umermen's account, a tunny fith will frequently weigh from 6 to cantart, 


- Cluv. Sic. Ant. 1 Sce Brydone's Tour: vol. ii. letter 22. T. 
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[ts former poſſeſſor is dead; and his ſucceſſor, the preſent owner, wa, 
his half brother and ſon-in-law. Though many of the monſters are 
removed, yet the whole of the ſat roof and the encloled court are dii- 
ſigurcd by odious abſurdities. In the language of Horace, they may 
be called the dreams of the lick; and the dreams of the fick cut in 
ſtone, you may well ſuppoſe, are very diſguſting : eſpecially as the 
imagination of the inventor was as barren as his taſte was depraved. 
As he was denied the merit of variety in unity, by which the beautiful 
is characterized, he was defirous to ſatiate his inordinate caprice by the 
number of its objeas. His wretched ideas have been executed by 
artiſts worthy of their employer. 

Within the walls there are only ſome chambers remaining furniſhed 
as they were in the time of the late prince. It grieved me to ſee the 
houſe inhabited, eſpecially by children: for it may well be ſuppoſed 
that an carly familiarity with ſuch nauſeous abortions, of a limited and 
junatic brain, muſt produce an injurious effet on the tender organs of 
childhood. 

The fituation of the palace and its garden is very gloomy : as like- 
wiſe are the ſituations of ſeveral palaces and gardens that we ſaw on 
the road. The gardens did not become pleaſant till we approached 
Palermo. 

We had a broad high road from Termini to this principal city of 
the iſJand ; but the duſt and heat were diſagreeable. We had a ſtron 8 


wind; but it came loaded with the hot vapours of Africa. 
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LETTER LXXXVII. 


Paiermo, oth June 1792. 
| ALERMO is built on a cape that unites the weſtward 
mountains with the promontory of Pelegrino; which extends itſelt 


and, with the promontory of Zaftirana toward the eaſt, forms a biy. 


It is remarkable that moſt of the promontorics of this north coal of 


Sicily conſiſt of hills, that are connected with the mountains by micrior 
capes ; and that they appear at a diſtance as detached mountains; and 
frequently like thoſe of the Lipari iſles, that riſe out of the ſea. 

The founders of the ancient town are uncertain, Panormus, the 
former name of Palermo, ſigniſies in the Greek a great haven ; and, 
as the haven of this place is large and excellent, there can be little 
doubt but that it was thus named by the Greeks: though it has been 


differently interpreted, and it is uncertain whether the Greeks, and of 


what tribe, were its firſt inhabitants. | conjecture that the Phocenſes, 
who, as Thucydides tells us, after having beſieged and taken Troy with 
the other Greeks, were tir{t driven by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Africa 
and afterward ſailed over to Sicily, either founded this town or, after 
having expelled the ancient inhabitants, gave it the name it hore}, 

Thucydides adds -- * After many of the Greek ſhips had arrived, the 
% Phcenicians ſorſook moſt of their places; and ſettled in Motya, Su, 
« and Pangrmius, near to the Ey,; depending on their alliance with 
„ theſe people, and their vicinity to the Carthaginians.“ 

It was between four and five hundred years after the deſtruction of 


* Diodorus lays of Pyrrhus : Fubu; hut £76 Try Toy [lavepwituy TOMMY, EXXTAV MPEVA. WAND 7 (Y 
1. kara Try Tixt Mar, & A Kai TH T1731 TYUBBrne TeTiux EVAL TAUTY; Tr; TEITHY as. 

Pyrrhus landed at the city of the Panormites, which had the beſt haven of all the 
towns of Sicily; whence it derived its name. Lid. Kxii. vol ji. p. 498, cd. Wellel. 


t Thuc. lib. vi. p. 378. 


Troy 
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Troy that the firſt Greek colonies came to Sicily; and the Phcoeniciar, 

gave place to them as their numbers rendered them powerful. The: 
might at that time have been ſome centuries in poſſeſſion of Solus, aud 
Panormus ; and have taken them from the Phocenſes. It was a hun— 
dred and lixty years after the founding of Naxus, the firſt of the Gree! 
colonies, and in the t;ftieth Olympiad, before Motya was inhabited by 
the Greeks of Cnidos, from Caria®. But it was ſoon afterward taken 
poileihon of by the Attatic, and African, or Carthaginian, Phoenician: 
in common. We learn, from the orations of Cicero againſt Verres, 
that Panormus enjoved great privileges under the Romans. In alctte: 
from this city to the Emperor Adrian, it calls itſelf a republic; and 
though this word does not always ſignify complete independance, for 
Tacitus hkewilc calls Neapolis a republic, ſtill it denotes extraordinary 
privileges. Under the Arabs, this place was the reſidence of the Em 
Chbir : that is the chief governor of the Sultan of Egypt. The other 
Emirs, or Governors, were at all times ſubjeA to the Emir Chb:r. 
The Arabs called this city Bal.rmu. 

Palermo is regularly built. It is divided into four nearly equa! 
parts by two principal ſtreets, that croſs each other, that are equal 
in their breadth, and that would be beautiful, if the houſes were 
better built. 

According to an excellent cuitom of Italy and Sicily, each window 
has its balcony, with an iron railing. In warm climates, it is no! 
merely agreeable, it is abſolutely neceſſary, to enjoy the cool of the 
evening. But thele balconies do not give the ſtrects a good appear- 
ance : eſpecially when, as 1s generally the caſe, they are ſloped without 
taſte. In long ſtreets, which at the farther end appear narrow, vou 
ſcem as if you were ſhut up in an iron cage. 

The city contains above a hundred thouſand inhabitants. Thirty 


* We ſhould remember that, when the ancients ſpeak of the Greek colonics |! 
Sicily, they always mean thoſe who, in conſequence of the anſwer given by the oracle 
of Apollo, ſettled in Naxus, and Syracuſe ;3 and not of the Greeks of a much earl:c: 
age. 
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years ago, the people were numbered at one hundred and two thou- 
ſand one hundred and fix * ; and, ſince then, the population has in— 
creaſed : but the uſual eſtimate of Palermo, which ſtates the popula- 
tion at a hundred and ſixty thouſand, is exaggerated. 

Palermo is the ſeat of the viceroy, of the archbiſhop, who is primate 
of the kingdom and chief of the Braccio Feetefraftico, or ſpiritual court, 
and of the Grudice della Monarchia ; which is the title of a principal 
eccleſiaſtic, who is the vice legate of the Pope, and nominated by the 
King. Roger the Second Count of Sicily, about the end of the ele- 
venth century, was appointed by Pope Urban the Second as the Papal 
legate in Sicily. When in the year 1129 he aſſumed the title of King, 
he continued in this ſpiritual office; and his ſucceſſors followed his 
example. It was the character of the times for Kings to conſider 
themſelves as honoured by being legates of the Pope ; and the Popes 
were flattered by ſuch officers. In later times the Popes would wil- 
lingly have deprived them of this honour : but the Kings of Sicily 
maintained it, in diminution of the power of the Pope, whoſe office 
they ſo well know how to exerciſe as to leave his Holineſs but little 
influence. 

The ſcirocco is felt in no town in Italy ſo intenſely as here. Thet- 
hot guſts from the ſandy deſerts of Africa, in pafling the ſea, loſe 
much of their power, before they reach the ſouthern parts of Sicily: 
but they collect new ſtrength in croſſing the iſland. About midday a 
cooling ſea breeze ſprings up: for which reaſon the morning in Paler- 
mo 1s hotter than the noon. 

The heats felt are increaſed by the hill Pellegrins ; which ſtops the 
burning vapours of the ſcirocco in their courſe. | 

This mountain by the Greeks was called Erda: „ Ezzrn : likewiſe 
» "Eigxt1: and from it Hamilcar Barcas, the father of Hannibal, oppoſed 
the Romans nearly three years, during the ſirſt Punic war; although 
no town in Sicily took part with the Carthaginians. 


* Amico, Lex. Top. Sic. 
Vor. II. K k The 
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The proſpect toward the ſea, the Pellegrino, and the verdant plain of 
Sfera di Cavalli, which ſeparates the promontory from the mountains 
and on the north-eaſt ſide of which is the promontory of Zafurany, 
adds charms to the city. Many gardens, which appear to be better laid 
out than thoſe at a diſtance from Palermo, afford agreeable and cooling 
ſhades; and particularly the large gardens on the caltern hide of a row 
of country houſes, on the way to Termini, which are called La Ba. 
garia, They cheer the eye; which, bold as the contour of the moun- 
tainous ſhore is, docs not willingly repoſe on thole naked heights. . 

From the terrace of an Arabian palace, Which was built in the ninth 
century, the whole city, the ſea, the promontory, and La Bagaria, arc 
overlooked. This palace is called Ziza; after Augiga, daughter of 
an Emir of Palermo ; to whom the other Emrs were ſubject. The 
daughter, /aziza, married another Emur ; and the letter in which he 
demanded her in marriage, and the anſwer returned by the father arc 
ſtill extant. Aazaza lived in the ninth century; and the palace wa, 
repaired during the laſt. 

Another palace, called Cubba, is likewiſe of the Saracen times; and 
now ſerves as a garriſon for cavalry “. The æra of the government of 
the Arabs, and of their ſucceſſors the Normans, is ſhortly to be 
elucidated. Six Italian miles from the city, in the library of the 
monaſtery of San Martins, an unknown treaſure of the hiſtory of this 
country lay; till, about eight years ago, the library was viſited by an 


ambaſſador from Morocco : who, taking up a manuſcript, diſcovered 


it to be the hiſtory of the government of the Arabs. The Abbate 
Vella, a Malteſe, who rchdes here and who being learned in the Ara- 
bic accompanied the ambaſſador, mentioned this diſcovery ; and, on 
command, publiſhed the manuſcript, with an Italian tranſlation +. 


There 
* Geſchichte der Araber in Sicilien, iii. th. ſ. 9. 10. 11. 


+ This work is likewiſe now publiſhed in German; under the title of Geſchichte der 
Araber in Sicilien, und Siciliens unter der herr/chaft der Araber: in gleichzeitigen urkunden 


von dieſem volle ſellſt: aus dem Italidiniſeben, mit anmerkungen und zuſitzen : von Philips 
4 l lihe in 
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There is likewiſe the laſt volume of another manuſcript, publiſhed 
by him ; which contains the letters of information ſent by an Arabian 
ambaſſador, during the Norman period, with the anſwers of the Ca- 
liphs of Egypt. 

Theſe intereſting documents will indubitably afford vou pleaſure. 
What then will be your feelings, when I inform you that this Abbate 
Vella poſſeſſes an Arabic tranſlation of ſeventeen of the loſt books of 


Livy ? the books ſixty to ſeventy-lix incluſive ; in the laſt of which. 


only there are ſome imperfections! 

But how came he poſſeſſed of this manuſcript ? The ſtory is thus 
told. Favray, a French painter, who was a Cavaliere Servente of the 
order of Malta, through the medium of the French ambaſlador, ob— 
tained permiſſion to meaſure and take a plan of the moſque of Selim 
at Conſtantinople ; which was formerly the church of Saint Sophia. 
While employed in this work, as he ſtepped upon a cornice, he ſet his 
ſoot on a roll, looked at it, faw it was a manuſcript, and put it in his 
pocket. 

When he returned to Malta, he prelented it to the then Grand 
Maſter : who gave it to the Abbate with theſe words—* Accept this 
book, it will one day render you famous.” Vella was aſtoniſhed 
when he diſcovered what were the contents of the work. A «diſorder 
on the lungs occaſioned him to make a voyage to Sicily; and unwil- 
lingly, at the command of the Grand Malter who had been applied to 
by the King, he undertook the tranſlation of the two Arabic hiltorical 
works, which has hitherto prevented him from tranſlating Livy, 

Several perſons believe the tale of finding Livy to be a romance 
and accuſe Vella of having purioincd a manulcript from the library of 
a monaſtery in Girgenti. They lay that, when he was employed in 


Willhelm Geotlieb Hausleutner. In vier banden, "That is: A hiſtory of the Arabs in Sicily, 
and of Sicily under the government of the Arahs ; from contemporary documents of the 
people themſelves : tranflated from the Italian, with additions and remarks: in four 
volumes. By Philip Wil. Got. Hausleutner. 

K k 2 tranſlating 
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tranſlating his Arabic hiſtory, the monks in Girgenti were commanded 
to furniſh him with all the Arabic manuſcripts of their library. 
Among theſe, he diſcovered a large fragment of an Arabic tranſlation 
of Livy, and ſecured it for himſelf ; adding that the ſtory of Favray 
as well as of the Grand Maſter, who are both dead, is all invention. 
They likewiſe allege that this manuſcript was bound in the manner 
that different other manuſcripts of theſe times, to be met with in 
Sicily, are hound. It is known too, that the learned Arabs of all ages 
were better inflruted in Greek than in Roman literature; and that 
philoſophy, natural hiſtory, and phyſic, were highly eſteemed by 
them: but that they held ancient hiſtory in little eſtimation, their 
own excepted 

Be that as it will, Vella gives hopes that the ſixtieth book will ſoon 
appear in an Italian tranſlation * but that he will not publiſh the whole 
of the manuſcript, till he has obtained a ſufhcient number of fubſcrib- 
ers to ſecure him from loſs, 

I have ſeen the manuſcript, but, as I do not underſtand even the Ara- 
bic character, I can form no judgment concerning its authenticity, ! 
adviſed him to publith the Italian tranſlation, and then to fell thc 
Arabic manuſcript to ſome Prince, or public library : but he is unde- 
termined. | 

Livy muſt have ſuffered much by any tranſlation ; and how much 
more by being retranſlated! No writer poſſeſſed the grand talent of 
preſerving a noble and elevated ſtyle, and, as the ſubject varied, to vary 
his colouring without departing from his dignity, in a higher degrec 
than Livy. Ever the fame, yet ever different, he appears as if in- 
ſpired by the very {pirit of the times and the events he has to record. 
He has no peculiarity of mauner : he riſes above ſuch petty conſtraint ; 
and, like Raphael, poſſeſſes this grand peculiarity that he has no manner. 

Far as the tranſlation which this, or any other work after thc 
Arabic, muſt be below the original Latin, yet, if the manuſcript have 
full juſtice done it, it will be of great value. The events of a nation, 


whole 
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a hoſe deſtiny had ſo powerful an influence over the whole globe, ar- 
ranged by Livy, muſt deſerve our ſerious attention, Many a hne 
Roman feature, it is true, muſt be concealed under the double drapery 
firſt of an Arabic and then of a modern dreſs: but, in deſpite of theſe 
foreign folds, the noble ſtep, and the free motions, will be diſtinguiſh- 


able, as the delighted reader is led from event to event, and conſi- 


dentially, like friend converiing with friend, is conducted over the 
wrecks of ancient days. 

A building, which was formerly a monaſtery of the Jctuits, is deſ- 
tined for the uſe of the Academy; and the library, which has only 
been eight years in collecting, already conſiſts of about forty thouſand 
volumes. Father Sterzinger, the librarian, a German, is a man of 
underſtanding, worth, and literature. The library is daily open for 
ſome hours to the public; and we found many young people mak- 
ing extracts. Father Eliſeo, from Naples, is a man of merit, as a 
teacher of experimental philoſophy. Father Piazza, from the Vel- 
telin or Valteline, an Italian province of the Griſons, the teacher of 
aſtronomy, is the friend and correſpondent of Herſchel and De 
Lalande . Aided by the celebrated mechanic and aſtronomer Ramſ- 
den, of London, he has diſcovered an inſtrument which has all poſſi- 
ble advantages for obſerving the ſtars by day, as well as by night. He 
is publiſhing a deſcription, with engravings, of this excellent inſtru- 
ment. Nly entire ignorance of aſtronomy, which 1 contemplate at 
an awful diſtance, diſables me from communicating any idea of this 
zuſtrument. 

The anatomical theatre, and the cabinet of natural hiſtory, I conſi- 


* This famous aſtronomer wrote to father Piazza, Nous wenons de declarer la guerre ; 
we qui nemptchera ni nos obſervations ni nos calcult. “ We have juſt declared war; but 
this will ncither impede our obſervations nor our calculations.” 

On the day that the people ſtormed and deſtroyed the Daſtile, De Lalande was at 
work from eight in the morning to three in the afternoon, without intermiſſion ; undiſ- 
turbed by the tumult which, like an electric ſhock, was felt through the whole king- 


dom. This trait will remind you of Archimedes —“ Take care of my circle !” q 
CI 
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der as being yet in their infancy : though the latter is remarkable fo 
its collection of fiſhes, which are ſo excellently preſerved as to ſeem 
alive. 

Signor Carelli, the ſecretary of the Viceroy, poſſeſſes an excellen! 
collection of ancient coins: among which there are ſeveral that have 
hitherto been unknown. Thoſe of the Greek towns in Sicily, and 
among the reſt of Syracuſe, are remarkable for their beauty. There 
is one of Syracuſe, which has never before been diſcovered, having 
on one ſide the figure of Apollo, and on the other of Diana, of ex- 
cellent work manfſhip. | 

There are likewiſe Punic coins in this collection; which probably 
were ſtamped either in this city, in S, or in A. J con- 
tain on one fide the Carthaginian horſe-head. 

Among thoſe of Panormas, there are ſome that hive Creek inſerip— 
tions; which probably may be of the period between the end of the 
firſt Punic war and the reign of Auguſtus. This Emperor tent 4 
Roman colony here; and I doubt whether, after that epocha, creat as 
the remaining privileges of the city were, it was ſuffered to coin its 
own money. 

Several coins are found the inſcriptions of which are half Greek, 
and half Punic ; and theſe were probably coined ſoon after the expul- 
ſion of the Carthaginians, when the Greek language began to prevail 
on this ſide of Sicily. 

A ſimilar accident has happened to the Sicilian coins of the Swa- 
bian æra: on which the inſcription upon one fide is Arabic, and upon 
the other Greck. The Norman princes, who immediately ſucceeded 
to the Saracens, permitted Arabic inſcriptions on all coins. 

It is remarkable that all the coins of the elder Dionyſius have Punic 
inſcriptions. _ wr 

Some miles from the city, the little town of Montercale, which was 
formerly the ſeat of an Archbiſhop, is built upon a hill. After the 


death of the laſt Archbiſhop, the King joined this ſee with that of Pa- 


lermo ; 
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ſermo; and, greatly reducing the revenue, applied the remainder to the 
royal treaſuty. The preceding Archbiſhop made a fine high road be- 
tween the two towns; which is ornamented with fountains, and ſtatues. 

The cathedral of Nontercale is an old Gothic building; the altar of 
which, at the expence of the ſame Archbiſhop, Teſta, is richly em- 
pelliſhed with ſilver ſtatues, and ſilver medallions of emboſſed work. 

The road enjoys a very pleaſant proſpect of the gardens among the 
hills, which form a circular valley, and of the ſea. 

A large botanical garden has been planted, ſome years, on the caſt 
fide of Palermo; in which I became acquainted with the papyrus. 
The Mia Paradifſiaca blooms and bears fruit; and its flowers reſem— 
lle thoſe which we call the great imperial crown. I here for the firſt 
time ſaw ſeveral beautiful plants. 

A ſtructure is now building, under the inſpection of the architect 
Du Fournay, which is deſigned for a public ſchool of botany. It is 
almoſt finiſhed ; and is, in many of its parts, an imitation of the an- 
cient Greek architecture in Sicily, Whether this high ſtyle be proper 
for a ſmall building, whether the pillars and the cupola are in pro— 
portion, and whether pilaſters which like pillars are tapered toward 
the extremity produce a good effect, are doubts which my want of. 
knowledge will not permit me to decide upon. 

Near this is another public garden called the Flora; w here there are 
ſhady walks and charming ſhrubs, with a rofbect toward the ſca. 
It embelliſhes the C//%; which is held between this garden and the. 
ſea. Here I firſt ſaw the Palientia; a beautiful tall tree, which ſeems 
to me greatly to refemble the aſh * 


On the ſpot where now this leaſain garden flouriſhes, formerly, . 


the poor wretches that were condemned by the Inquiſition were exc- 
cuted. 


The reigning King has delivered Sicily from this horrible tribunal. 


t is to the honour of the kingdom of Naples that the people, though: 


Malia Azedarach feliis bipinnatis, 


very 
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very religious, have ardently and obſtinately reſiſted the introduction 
of that court. 

Under the word Palermo, in the Encyclopédie, we read the fo! 
lowing account of this great city. 

PALERMZE, ville détruite en Sicile, dans le val de Matzgara, aver 1 
archeveche et un petit port. Palerme, avant ſa deſtrution par 1 
tremblement de terre, diſputoit a Meſſine le rang de capitale. File &o!! 
ſituẽe ſur la cite ſeptentrionale “. 

I think I may be permitted to throw a little light on this /agacis:, 
paſſage. 

Palermo was ſcarcely ever a larger city than it is at preſent : for it: 
inhabitants are at leaſt a hundred, and probably a hundred and twenty, 
thouſand in number. 

Its haven, the capaciouſneſs of which the Greek word Panormus de- 
noted, has been rendered a /7ttle haven by no earthquake; and thi; 

fearful earthquake, which dei the town, can be no other than that 
which happened in 1726; when a few houſes fell. 

Palermo maintains the rank of the principal city: although Meſſina 
has at all times contended, and will contend for this rank ; and has for 
centuries been ſtyled by the King, in his official documents, Mina, 
Capo del Regno or capital of the kingdom. 

Palermo is not only, without doubt, the largeſt city in Sicily but 
is one of the largeſt and moſt beautiful cities of Europe : although 
the Encyclopédie denies its exiſtence. | 

Our friends, the Meſſieurs Von Droſt, from Miinſter, with whom 
vie became acquainted at Naples, are arrived in the packet boat that 
regularly paſſes between Naples and Palermo ; and will contribute to 
enliven our delightful journey through Sicily. 


* PALERNO. A dgſtreyed city of Sicily, in the valley of Mazzara ; with an arch. 
biſhoprick, and a ſmall haven. Palermo, before its deftrufion by an earthquake, diſputed 
the rank of capital with Meſſina. It «was fituated on the north coaſt. 


6 LET- 
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LETTER LXXXVIII. 


Trapani, 12th June 1792. 


Lravixc Palermo two days ago, our road led us, contrary 
to our expectation, through Montercale ; and we now regret that, in- 
ſtead of viſiting this place, we did not take a trip to Monte Pellegrino: 
or to the monaſtery of San Martino. 

The ſame Archbiſhop Teſta, at whoſe expence the magnilicent high 
road from Montercale to Palermo was made, has continued that road, 
though at leſs coſt, and made it paſſable for carriages as far as Sala di 
Partenico : which is eighteen Italian miles from Palermo. 

Leaving the verdant Montereale, we aſcended among the naked 
heights till the proſpect at once became beautiful. We beheld a ſpa- 
cious valley before us, with the bay of Caſtelamare ; on the north-eaſt 
fide of which a piQturelque promontory projects: while the bay is 
formed by two inferior capes, that extend like the prongs of a fork 
into the ſea, 

The fertility of the valley juſtifies all that has been related of Sicily 
by ancient writers. Waving corn, vineyards, and {17 and olive trees, 
embelliſh theſe fortunate fields : where the eye is {til} more enraptured 
by the blooming orange and citron. The lands are hedged round with 
the aloe, and the Indian ſig. 


Above this bay, on the Palermo ſide, is the town of HHecdta, | Ta 
Trnagæ, the birth place of Lais, too celebrated for her beauty anch its 
abuſe. When a child, ſhe was publicly fold among other priſoners by 
the Athenians ; when, led by Nicias, they had conquered this little 
place, and brought the inhabitants to Athens. The town, which now 
ſtands where Hyccara was built, is called Carini, 

Vol. II. L I Sal 
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Sala di Partenico, a well built little place, by its name points out the 
traces of the ſmall Greek town called Parthenicon, It is ſituated at the 
entrance of a charming valley. 

In the evening, we {aw the diſtant iſland of Uſtica ; which for cen- 
turies, from the fcar of African pirates, was only inhabited by wild 
goats. The King cauſed a citadel to be built here, in the year 1705, 
furniſhed it with a garriſon, and ſent a colony to Uſtica; which 
flouriſhes, although the iſland is in want of freſh water: the water 
they have being kept in ciſterns. This mult not be confounded with 
the leſs and now namclels iſland which, after a terrible occurrence, the 
ancients called O/leodes : the place of bones: and to which the Cartha- 
ginians, under a warlike pretext, ſent a large army of mercenaries, to 
whom they were in arrears for pay, and here ſuffered them to periſh of 
hunger. 

We reached Alcamo in the evening; a well built town, that contain: 
above eight thouſand inhabitants. It was built in the year 828, on the 
fruitful hill Buco, by the Saracen Adalcamo; or Halcamo ; who 
came from Africa: but its ſite was removed by the Emperor, Frede— 
rick the Second, to the plain in which it now ſtands. 

Alcamo boaſts of having produced famous men ; and, among others, 
Ciullo del Camo: who is generally called Vincentio di Alcamo, He was 
the contemporary of Frederick the Second ; and 1s ſuppoſed, by ſome, 
to be the firſt who wrote poctry in the Italian language: at leaſt, he 
was one ot the firſt Italian poets. As it was Sunday, we were not ſur— 
priſed to ſee a great part of the inhabitants tumultuouſly crowding 
the flirects: for this is a cuſtom through all Italy. They begin on the 
Saturday evening, after the labour of the week is over, to collect in 
the market places, aud flreets. He, who ſhould be unacquainted wit! 
their manners, would imagine that ſome extraordinary event or inſur- 
reaion had cauſed them to aſſemble: for they uſually ſpeak all to- 
' gether, with loud voices, rapid articulation, and animated geſtures. In 
the midſt of their violent contentions, you every moment expect they 


Will 
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will ſeize each other by the throat, and are agreeably ſurpriſed to hear 
them end in a loud laugh. 

Thus it was at Alcamo, where the ſtreets ſeemed to be in an uproartill 
after midnight, when ſinging and mulic began : vet, as early as three 
in the morning, the people were going about, crying aloud the bread 
and meat, which they ſold to the workmen that were preparing for 
their labour in the fields. The Sicilians, like the Italians, need but little 
ſleep; and willingly part with that little for any diverſion. Hence 
the cuſtom of ſerenading ever has and ever will prevail. Horace, in 
the ninth ode of his ſirſt book, ſpeaks of the lerenades of his days. Ile 
has been hitherto milinterpreted, by tome commentators ; and, although 
the manners of the ſouth of Italy and of Sicily might have pointed out 
what the poct intended to deſcribe, yet, I ſhould probably ſtill have 
miſunderſtood him, if a lucky accident had not informed me of the 
true meaning of the verſe. 

A volume of the Gazette Litteraire de l' Europe fell into my hands 
at Naples; a journal which gave extradts from the commentator, 
Abbate Galiani ; a writer who died ſome years ago at Naples, a man of 
underſtanding, and famous for his numerous works“. I do not believe 
that the whole of his commentary has yet been made public, 

The ode of which I am ſpeaking begins 


Vides ut alta ſiet nive can tidum 
Sgracte 


Hor. I. i. od. Qs 


Behold SoraQe's airy height. 
FRANCIS. 
The verſes 
Leneſque ſub nocteni ſuſurri 


Compeſita repetantivr hora — 


An ailignation ſweetly made, 
Wich gentle whiſpers in the dark — 
FRANCIS. 


—_— — — Cl —_— 


* See different numbers of the above journal, for the year 1765. 
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have generally been underſtood as if the poet ſpoke of ſocial friends, 
who met together in the evening. But why ſhould they ſpeak in whif- 
pers? And why at an appointed hour? Is not the unexpected vitit of 
a friend often the moll pleaſant ? 

Others came nearer to the meaning, without attaining it. They ſup— 
poſed the poet had ſpoken of two lovers converling together. Let us 
lcar our acute Neapolitan. 

«© Thele Lencs Sifu, fays Galiani, © are not the ſoft whiſpers of two 
„lovers: they are ſerenades. To elucidate my meaning, it will be 


« neceſſary for me to enlarge a little on the manners of the ancient Ro- 


e mans : manners which are {till preſerved, in the lower parts of Italy, 
„Spain, and the Faſt, Love, that ever powerful, but ever hypocri- 


« tical paſlion, ſuffers itſelf to be fettered, and conſtrained, as long as it 


« can endure : but, when it gathers ſufficient ſtrength, it breaks its chains 
« and recovers its freedom. In Spain and Italy, where the climate will 
« permit, the lover declares his paſſion in the ſtreet, and at the win— 
« dows. In France and Germany, where the winds are more rude, 
« love is obliged to open the door, and tell his tale by the fire ſide. In 
« the country of Horace, the door was impaſſable, and the houſe con— 
e ſidered as ſacred: particularly if it contained a young maiden that 
« was marriagcable. 

Hut let us not deccetve ourſelves: neither Arab nor Turk firſt in- 
« troduccd the jealouſy of the ſeraglio, to Greece and Aſia. The 
«© cullom is much older: it is attached to the ſoil; it ſtill exiſts in 
« Italy ; or rather did exiſt, till, at the end of the laſt century, French 
„ manners prevailed over all Italy. In the ſouth however this ancient 
« cuſtom ſtill remains in full force“. The doors there are vet impaſl- 


able 


* This extreme reſtraint originates in a miſtruſt of women, and the ill opinion which 
prevails of the ſex A prudent and chaſte education ho urs and ennobles the fair: 
who are molt injuriouſly debaſed by oriental confinement. "Phe German and Enyliſh 
women are the moſt virtuous of their ſex. No where are unmarried women fo innocent; 
or the married fo happy. No where are wives ſo honourcd, and ſo full of worth, as 
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« able to lovers. Watched, as they are in Turkey, the girls ſpend a 
« creat part of their time at the window, eſpecially by night, liſtening 
« to the ſongs which the lovers ling in a low voice, that they may not 


* 


diſturb the neighbourhood. The maiden conceals the light of her 
« chamber ; and her lover only knows that the is preſent by her fofr 
« whiſpers, which he hears from the balcony. I have a thouſand times 
« witnciied the ſcenes which Horace deſeribes. On a ſudden the girl 
«1s ſilent, and returns no more anſwers to the ditcourle of her lover; 
„ho, being in the dark, knows not whether the (till liſtens or is gone. 
„He ſpeaks again, again waits to hear, and at laft receiving no re- 
« ply is perſuaded that his beloved is retired to reit; or that, friglu— 
« encd by a noiſe in her mother's chamber, the has thrown herlclf un- 
der th- bed clothes and counterfeited lleep. 

«Theſe accidents of fright are fo common that thc lover is not aſto— 
« nithed if he be ſuddenly left in the middle of his nightly colloquvy. 
« Dejected, he puts his mandoline in its caſe, and is about to be gone; 
« when, in an inltant, his young miltr-{s, who had retired to a corner 
* of her chamber, gives a loud laugh to inform him that the ſtill liſtens, 
and that ſhe had only been fportively playing him a trick. Over=- 
* joyed, cnraptured, he returns and again begins his amorous endlels, 
* tale. 
This agrees with the deſcription of Horace: 

Nunc: et latentis proditor intimo 
Gratus pu rijus th angulo, 
Prgn'ſque de et um lacertis 
Aut digile male pertinact. 


The laugh that from the corner lies, 


The ſportive fair one ſhall betray ; 


__— * 
—_— . — 
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among the Germans, and the Enylith. Neither have our women that cold reſcrve which 
is frequently the lot of an Engliuhwoman., What Galiani ſays ot the hypocriſy of love 


is in part explained by the text, and in part mult be underſtood only of this paſſion i1 the 
South. 
Then 
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Then boldly ſnatch the joyful prize; 
A ring or bracelet tcar away : 
While ſhe not too ſeverely coy, 
Struggling ſhall yield the willing toy. 
FRANCIS. 


© In the two laſt lines, Horace gives us a picture of what happens at a 
„ houſe door. In Italy, the young girls are permitted to ſtep to the 
% door, for a moment, eſpecially at the beginning of night. The lover 
is careful to paſs and repals, that he may catch the inſtant in which 
* he may remind his miſtreſs of the hour of their nightly meetings, 
e preſs her to obſerve her promiſe, and endeavour to obtain a token. 
« The laſt is generally no more than a pretext, that he may ſqueeze 
« her hand, and take a ring from her finger which is weakly defended.” 

Thus far Galiani; and I have no difficulty in admitting that the 
two laſt lines explain what actually happens. The girl has played 
tricks with and laughed at her lover; and, being inclined to be recon- 
ciled, runs down to the houſe door. She quarrels with him only for 
the pleaſure of making it up. Our vetturino, a lively young man, who 
has ſeveral times travelled over all Sicily, was not ſo weary by riding in 
the heat but that he willingly touched the ſtrings of his inſtrument 
nightly before many a window. Abſent from home and in want of a 
more tender ohject, he ſometimes gave us a ſerenade. 

Yelterday, we rode through an open, and, in general, an ill-cultivated 
country, 'Fhete are two large remains of the ancient town of FEge/fta, 
nine Italian miles from Alcamo : one of which is a temple, that is in as 
good preſervation as the temple of Pæſtum. It has ſ1x-and-thirty pillars ; 
and is fourtcen pillars in length and fix in breadth. They are of the 
Doric order, and of the travertine {tone : no doubt from the rocks of 
Allie country, The pillars ſtand upon ſocles: which ſingle circumſtance 
ſeems to prove them of a later era than that in which the temple of 
Patum was built; the pillars of which have no ſocles. The archi- 
trave and the two frontiſpieces have withſtood the ravages of time. 

Some 
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Some pillars have been repaired by the preſent King; and a Latin in— 
ſcription, which points them out, disfigures theſe remains of antiquity. 
The pillars are ſo large that three of us could not within an ell and a 
half encircle one of them. Contrary to the Grecian manner, they are 
poliched: but probably they have been fluted ; for they are ſomewhat 
broader than the chapters, and, below, where they reſt un t'te ſocles, 
they have each an inciſion of about three inches in height an two in 
depth, which is carried roua them, and appears to ſhew the intended 
ſize of the complete pillar, It is as difficult to determine whether this 
temple had an inner row of pillars, an inner wall, and a cell, a, as to 
diſcover tle deity to which it was dedicated. The ancients mention 
ſeveral temples of this town, Neither can it be known whether the 
great flat lone, in the middle, was placed there as an altar, or as an 
idol. 

J his temple, like that of P:eſtum, is encircled by two ſteps. Within, 
the buiſoin;: is fe ven'y-one Paces in length, and twenty-lix in breadth ; 
and without, not including the fleps, ſeventy-eight paces in length, 
and thirty-thr-e in breadth. 


There are likewiſe, on a hill, lurge ruins of an ancient theatre; which 


ſhew the whole circumference of what was properly the theatre : that 
is, that part in which the ſemicircular ſeats of the ſpeQators role, one 
ahove the other. It is conſtrufted of large hewn ſtones ; but there is 
no trace of the ſtage. Beſide being ſpectators of the performance, the 
audience had a ſine proſpect toward the ſœa. | 

On the richt of theſe remains the river meanders; which the 
founders of F'yeita, who were fugitive Trojans, called the Scamandrus : 
to remind them of the river of their own country. 

South of the town the N empties itſelf into it; which was like— 
wiſe ſo called by them, after another Trojan river. I do not know its 
modern name. The Scrmand us is now called Bartolomeo; and, near its 
mouth, Tian Frigido, 

Virgil gives the ancient names of theſe rivers, when: Iris, under the 

form 
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form of old Beroe, comes, at the command of Juno, and excites the 
Trojan women to burn the ſhips, 


Nullane jam Trejæ dicentur mania ? nuſquam 
Hectorcos amnes, Xanthum et Simoenta videbo}? 


EN. v. 633. 


Shall we no more the Trojan walls renew, 
Or ſtreams of ſome diſſembled Simois view? 


DRrorx, v. $25, 
Xanthus aud Scamandrus are names of the ſame river. 


©Oy Zavrhey Ha Ito, ayers de Lxapay?;oy. 


Xanthus his name, with thoſe of heavenly birth: 
But called Scamander by the ſons of carth. 
Pore, II. b. xx. v. 101. 


The women followed the counſel of Beroe, four of the ſhips wei: 
burned, and Ancas, obliged to leave as many men behind as theſe hi; 
had contained, aided by his hoſt, Aceſtes, the ſon of the river Crimili- 
and a Trajan woman, founded this town: which Virgil therefore did 
not call Ege/ta, but Accfla. 

That Ancas governed the Trojans, after the deſtruQtion of Troy, is 
beyond all doubt. Homer makes Neptune thus ſpeak in the aſſenibly 
ot the Gods. 

Nur de dn: Aurtiao fin Tpuroorw ava, 
Kai mails maikwy, Tor ut METOTOE EVWYTAL, 
On great /Eneas ſhall devolve the reign 
And ſon ſucceeding ſon the laſt in line ſuſtain. 
Porr, v. 354. 

belicve that he rebuilt the walls of Ilion, and that he reigned there 
but this much is certain that, according to an ancient tradition, . 
travelled to Sicily and Italy. Virgil, as a Roman poet, profited by 
this flattering popular tale, and thus derived the Romans from te 
Trojans, It was likewiſe acceptable to him, becauſe the family « [ 
Caxfar boaſted of their deſcent ſrom a ſon of Uncas. 
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5 

However this may be, the towns of Eryx and Fgeſta, according to 
the teſtimony of the ancicats, were founded by Frojans, who had et- 
caped from the Grecks". 

Eeoeſta, which was likewiſe called 7'ge/ta, and Seg//fu, was a mighty 
city. It twice induced the Athenians, during the Peloponneſian war, 
to make an attack upon Sicily. The Egeltians, or Aco/7.c7, were at war 
with the Selinuntit; as well concerning conlines as becauſe of a mar- 
riage. The Sclinuntii, who had aſked aid of Syracuſe, preſled upon 
their enemy by land and fea. The Aceltzi reminded the Athenians of 
the alliance they had made with them during the laſt war, requeſted 
naval aſſiſtance, and, which was a more powerful motive, led the Athe— 
nians to ſuſpect thar, ſince the people of Syracuſe had not been punithed 
for driving out the Leontini from their city, they would ſoon rule all 
Sicily; and, perhaps, as Dores, aſſiſt the Dorians of Peloponneſus, and 
thus aid them to deſtroy the power of Athens. It would therefore be 
wiſe in them to join the confederates againſt Syracuſe; and the more 
o as they, the Aceſtri, would ſupply money ſufficient for the war, 

The Athenians firſt determined to fend ambatladors to Egetta z who 
Mould enquire how far it was provided with the promited ſums, which 
the Aceſtæi pretended to have in the treatury, and in the temples 3 and 
likewiſe to inform themſelves of the ſtate of the war between the Aceſ— 
tei and the Selinuntii +, 

The ambaſſadors returned with fxry talents of unwroughit filver 
dom Egeſta, as the monthly pay for ſixty hips. Theſe ambaſſadors 
and the Aceſtæi themſelves both told many uvatruths, concerning the 
riches of Egeſta, in a public atlembly of the people; and war was de— 
clared in Athens and ſixty galleys were lent. 

They afterward diſcovered that the ambaſſadors had been deceived, 
by the people of Egeſta; who had ſirſt taken them to the temple of 
Venus, on Mount Eryx, and there had diſplayed its wealth in flagons, 


* Thucydides. + Thucyd. lib. vi. p. 381. 
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goblets, cenſers, and other veſſels; with their remaining no ſmall tręa— 
ſure in ſilver, which appeared greater than it was in reality. They 
next invited the Athenians to their banquets ; and, on theſe occaſions, 
produced gold and ſilver vellels, the greateſt part of which had beet: 
borrowed from the Vhornicians and Greek towns of Sicily. As thele 
vellels were cxhibued wherever the Athenians were invited, and ©: 
each occaſion were ſuppoſed to be the propert y ot the hoſt, the amba!- 
ſadors formed a magnitoent idea of the wealth of the Aceſtæi, which 
they reported to Athens“. 

In the afternoon, we rode twenty-one miles, the heat being rather 
ſevere, through an open flat country, covered with grain. The farmers. 
were buſied with their wheat harveſt. Ihe country near Trapani be- 
came more pleaſant ; in which town we met a kind reception at the 
houſe of a merchant, to whom we had a letter of recommendation. 

Before we entered the town, we ſaw a fire burning on a tower by 
the ſea ſide. Similar fires are kindled every evening, along the whole 
coaſt of Sicily: which cuſtom of tire ſignals is very ancient. It is men- 
tioned by Homer, in the eighteenth book of the Iliad. 
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Around lis brows a golden cloud ſhe ſpread; 
A ſtream of glory flam'd above his head. 

As when from fome beleanucr'd town ariſe 
"The ſmokes, high-curlin,: to the ſhaded ſkies ; 
(Scen from ſome iſland o'er the main, afar, 
When men diftreſt hang out the fign of war ' 
Soon a5 the ſun in ocean hides his rays, 

Thick on the hills the flaming beacons blave ; 
With long projeQed beams the ſcas are bright, 

And heavn's high arch refl+cts the ruddy light: 

50 from Achilles' head the ſplendors rife, 


Reflecting blaze on blaze, againſt the ſkies, 
Pore, Il. b. xvii. 241. 


Such fires arc likewiſe mentioned by Aſchylus; and Cicero tells us 
the Sicilians had the ancient cuſtom of giving notice, by theſe tokens, 
of the approach of pirates. Among the documents of the thirtecath cen- 
tury, we find an order of King, Peter, of the houſe of Arragon, to kin- 
dle theſe fires ; and, in the year 1329, a ſimilar command was iſſued 
by his fon Frederic, to the univerfity of Palermo. In the year 1579, 
the Parliament of Sicily laid a tax upon the inhabitants of ten thou- 
ſand /cudi, for the maintenance of ſuch fires ; which tax has fince 
been increaſed. Every evening, at the time when the Italians ſay their 
Ave Maria, which is a cuſtom among the devout, that is, once in twenty= 
four hours, about half an hour after tun ſet, one of thete fires is kin— 
dled on a tower at Mellina, As ſoon as it is perceived at the next 
tower toward the ſouth, the ſame token is like wiſe there kindled ; and 
ſo, from tower to tower, along the whole coalt round the land, with 
ſuch expedition that, in a quarter of an hour, the neighbouring token 
to the weſtward is ſeen at Palermo. If, after a ſhort time, the fires 
are extinguiſhed, it is a mark of perfect fafety : but, it pirates are 
diſcovered, the fire is ſullered to burn all night at the place from which 
they were ſeen. 

Trapani derives its ancient name, Drepanum, from the form of its 
haven; which reſembles a ſickle. The Greek word, ſpear», ſigniſies 

Mm 2 a lickle. 
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a ſickle, It is an ancient city; which, according to Virgil, had cs. 
iſtence as carly as Xneas. 

Diodorus tells us that Drepanum was fortified during the firſt Punic 
war by Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal, who had built the city 1:4 
peopled it with inhabitants from Eryx * : but others are of opinion tin 
it was only repeopled by him. Had it been built no more than two hun 
dred and fifty years in the time of Virgil, he would ſcarcaly have at. 
tributed a poetical exiſtence to it of ſuch great antiquity, 

The Carthayinians were always deſirous of poſſeſſing and preterving 
this place; becauſe of the excellence of its haven. It is a large and 
well-buiit city, and its ſtreets are in a right line. About thirty years 
ago, it was ſuppoſed to contain ſeventeen thouſand five hundred inha— 
bitants ; and the number has probably increaſed to twenty thonſand, 
It is built on a peninlula ; and, during the winter, is entirely ſurrounded 
by the fea. Excellent fea ſalt is made here. The ſun is ſufficient to 
bake and bleach it: it is therefore cheap, and taken in great quantities 
by foreign nations, eſpecially the Engliſh; though the tax they pay for 
permiſſion to export it is equal to half the price. 

Facing the city, there is a fortreſs on a rocky iſland, which is caile.! 
La Colombara. It had a name of the ſame ſignthcation in the times of 
the Greeks: IIA rn7% : the iſle of doves. 

This morning we rode over the hill San Giuliano the famous mount 
Eryx of the ancients. According to the fable, Eryx, the ion of Ven 
and King Butes, lived here; and poſſeſſed a part of the ifland. Hercules, 
on his paſſage through Sicily, was challenged to combat by Eryx : 
who ſtaked his lands againſt the cattle : ought from Spain and the in 
mortality of Hercules. The latter was victorious, and left the lands to 
the inhabitants; on condition that, if any of his defcendants ſhould 
require it, they ſhould be reſigned to them. Doricus, the Spartan, one 
of theſe deſcendants, came, as ſome ſay in the 7oth, others the 75th 
Olympiad, and built Heraclea : or rather took poſleſſion of Minoa fron 

* Diod, lib. xili. 
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the Cretans (who, after the death of Mins, built the town of Minoa ) 
and called it Heraclea. This town rapidly increaſed, but was deſtroyed 
Ly the Carthaginians“. 

The fable ſays, that Eryx built a temple on this mountain, and 
confecrated it to his mother, Venus. “ Few temples,” lays Diodorus, 


«were cqually celebrated. It was founded by Eryx, and richly en- 


© dowed by Ancas. The Sicani paid it great honours : ſo did the Car— 
« thaginians, when they governed a part of the iſland ; and ſtill more 
« the Romans, who conſider themſelves as derived from the Goddets, 
« and to her aſcribe their grandeur. The conſuls, prætors, and other 
* commanders, here paid public homage; and, in obedience to the 
« Goddeſs, ſtripping themſelves of the gloomy pomp of power, here 
« recrcated themſelves with ſports, and the intercourſe of women. The 
« ſenate decreed that the citizens of the ſeventeen moſt faithful towns 
«of Sicily, in honour of the Goddeſs, ſhould adorn themſelves with 
gold, and maintain a guard of two hundred men for her temple f.“ 

The goddets was ſerved by young women; who dedicated them- 
{clves to her, and to the thameful cuſtom of proſtituting themſelves 
ſor money, which they ſhared with the temple. 

People ſay that the women of the little town of San Ciuliuus, which 
is on the caltern ſummit of the hill, are very beautiful. I know they 
are very fearful. I ſaw none but old women: but they bore no marks 
of beauty in decay. The timidity of the young women of Sor Giu- 
liany has been remarked hy other travellers. 

Prodigious foundations, on which the Saracens erected a caſtle, in- 
dubitably denote the place where the temple ſtood ; and arc remains of 
greater certainty than the fountain, which is called the ſpring of Ve— 
nus: although I will not deny its antiquity. I rather bcheve it to be 
of thoſe times. We tee ſome pillars in the wall of the caſtle, placed 
horizontally, which the Saracens uſed merely as aiding to raiſe the 


* [jod. lib. iv, 4 Diod. lib. iv. p. 326. , 
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wall; but which certainly belonged to the temple of Venus. There! 
wall, which has cavities tor neſting doves ; and many doves were k 
at the temple: but its arclatecure appears to me to denote a later Fg 
Numerous wild pigeons neſt there at preſent. The fable ſays ti. 
doves of the Goddeſs were lometimes accuſtomed all to [ly away; a 
that they then followed her to Africa. This fable is founded (©: | 
truth, A kind of wild pigcons, like other birds of paſſage, annu-!!; 
fly in great numbers to Africa; from whence they in like manner te. 
turn, at a ſtatèed time. 

Trapani is ſupplied from this mountain with water; which pa. 
through a very long and beautiful aqueduct, into which three differ: 
ſprings empty themſelves. As the country people frequently ij 
ciſterns in their houſes, which are tilled with the water of the aqus— 
duct. 

The inhabitants of the mountain town Sar Giuliano have garden:, 
and ſmall ficlds, on the hill itfelf Moſt of their tilled lands lie bel. 
the town; to which the men, carly every Monday, go, and do no 
return till Saturday evening. Some of them take their wives a, 
children; but in general they live with their families only on Sunday: 
and feſtivals, As jcalouſy is common to them, probably they come 


the pipes, by watcring their fields and gardens, the towns people key 


their wives to the ſtrict guard of old matrons; which may be the 10 


ſon that both wives and young women are ſo timid. 
On this coalt, and among theſe mountains, the Cyclops of Lomc 
lived; who were afterward tranſported to Etna, by later mytholog/!!:. 


Na Opewy 12oudi KApNIH 


Ey oT«701 yhaQuer | 


Od. b. ix. 113. 


But high on hills, on airy cliffs, they dwell : 
Or deep in caves, whoſe entrance leads to hell. 
Pore, v. 129. 
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T {aw a cavern in the rock of the mountain, which reminded me of 
{11's paſſage of the great poet. 


k - 


The hill of San Giulrano is likewiſe called Monte di Trapani ; and 


we ſaw from its top a large tract of Sicily, though the horizon was 
milly: by which Etna was concealed, 

The three iſlands, called the gates, or F,gadecs, lie adjacent to 
Trapani: their preſent names are Leruuss, Maritimo, and Favignana : 


which is likewiſe called Fawvognana. The two ſirſt are the higheſt 


we 


and probably Homer, comparing the laſt with the others, called it low 


ws + 


aid indeed, ſome few excepted, all the ilands of this fea are much 
higher. Favignana has a convenient port, and good anchorage. It 
was uninhabited in the time of Homer; and only fcrved as the haunts 
of wild goats. It is now pecopled, and affords paſturage to cattle. 
[ts cheeſe is much eſteemed ; and it produces corn, but not in abun— 
dance. The haven, which Homer mentions, is a tmall fafe bay. 

Favignano is ſo very full of ſprings that the horſes and alles, pawing 
with their hoots on the fea ſhore, will occaſion the freſh water to bub— 
ie out of the fand. Its figs and wine are good; and its pomegranates, 
which have no kernels, are famous. Homer regrets that it was not 
cultivated : it being naturally fo fruitful : 


Mn eee. _— 


ego Je Af Sg Tati 


How. Od. ix. 131. 


All things in ſeaſon twould produce — 


and I have heard people ſtill regret that it is not cultivated as it ought ' 


to be. Homer calls it woody; and it ſtill has a ſmall grove of the ath 
and poplar. We are told, by a modern Sicilian author, that it biceds 
rabbits, aug chamois; which laſt, are the wild goats of Homer. 

t was here that Ulyſſes was driven by night; and, on the next day, 
hunted the wild goat. Here he left his ſhips ; one excepted, in which 
ie failed to the Cyclops, and met with his famous adventures. Ihe 
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two rocks are ſeen, facing Trapani, which gave occaſion to the fe. 
of the two enormous {tones, hurled by the Cyclops atter the ſhip e 
Ulyiles. The ſirſt, falling beyond the thip, drove it back toward th 
ſhore : the ſecond, falling thort, impelled it toward the little Hand, 

Great latitude muſt be allowed to the text, and an iſland that d 
not exiſt muſt be raiſed out of the fea, and again be fuftered to d. 
appear, if we would allow thoſe authors to have reaſon who place!“ 
Cyclops of Homer on Mount Etna. Here, on the contrary, .. 
moſt trivial circumſtances accord with each other; and do honour :1 
the poet, who, as a traveller, at a time when travelling was attende! 
with almoſt inſurmountable difficulties, had been ſo accurate in , 
obſervations. _ 

It was one of the rocks in this fea which Virgil has deſcribed, as the 
goal for the ſhip race; when, in the fifth book of the Aneid, he 
beautiſully pidtures the games that were given in honour of his dans 
father, Anchiſes. 

In the time of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, there was a ſecrc 
community at Trapani, which called itſelf La confraternita di du. 
Paols : the ſraternity of Saint Paul. Theſe people, when aſſembled, 
paſſed ſentence on their fellow citizens; and, if any one was con- 
demned, the way laying and putting him to death was allotted to ons: 
of the members: which dreadful othce he was obliged without mur- 
muring to exccute, 

This fraternity will remind you of our German ſecret tribunal, 64 
the middle ages: a court which we now juſtly hold in abhorrence. 
In theſe ages of anarchy, when in truth the power of our Empercr: 
and Princes could ſeldom reſtrain the exceſſes of the great, this ber- 
rible cuſtom might perhaps be neceſſary: that open oppreſſion miaht 
be counteraCted by an oppreihion of a ſecret and therefore of a mor: 
dreadful kind, 

It appears that our ſecret tribunal maintained the reſpect in whi-!: 
it was held chiefly by its rigid impartiality, The free ſpirit of. 

Germans 
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Germans would not have endured the capricious exerciſe of ſecret 
injuſtice. 

The country round Trapani abounds with large fields of the kali 
plant; or ſoda ; which is uled for the producing of the alkali, that is 
ſo neceſſary to the glals manufactories. The quantity of pot aſh 
which this plant annually yields for exportation, through the whole 
kingdom, is eſtimated at two hundred thouland cartar., 

Coral in great quantities is found in the haven of this town, and 
forms a conſiderable branch of trade. 

Small figures in baſſo relievo are here cut on ſhells ; but this inge- 
nious work is much more neatly performed at Rome. 

Trapani has a gymnaſium, but no bookſeller. A city that contains 
twenty thouſand inhabitants without a bookſeller !! A German, from 
time to time, ſupplies them with books from his {mall itinerant 
library. Thoſe who do not need or will not wait for his aſliſtance 
mult write for books to Palermo. 


LETTER LXXXIX. 


Girgenti, 17th June 1792, 


WI rode, on the 13th, through a flat and open country, 
from Trapani to Mazzara ; and ſaw the ifland Pantalegne, in the 
forenoon, on our right. Unlike the reſt of the iflands of the Medi- 
terrancan that I have ſeen, it is low: except indeed the two ſmall 
iſlands of the Tarantine bay, the ſhores of which are flat. 

This iſland, and the town it contained, were called by the ancients 
Metya. The town was founded by the Phornicians, was inhabited in 
the 5oth Olympiad by the Greeks, from Cuidus in Caria, and was ſoon 


again taken, in common, by the Phœnicians and Carthaginians, 
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In early times, this iſland was united to the ſhore by a mound : but it 
was afterward deſtroyed by the inhabitants, to cut off the enemy on 
the land fide. 

Soon after we had left the ſmall iſland behind us on the right, we 
arrived at the town of Marſalla ; which, according to the eſtimate ct 
the year 1775, contains from fifteen to ſixteen thouſand inhabitants. 

Here ſtood Lihyb e] A jẽjG famous for its haven among 
the ancients, and not unfrequently noticed in hiſtory, Thucydides 
does not mention this town, though it muſt have exiſted in his time. 
Diodorus, in one place, ſays that it was built by the Carthaginians ; 
after Motya had been deſtroyed by Dionylius ; yet he appears only to 
mean that it was peopled with new inhabitants ; for he elſewhere tell 
us that, in the third year of the 81ſt Olympiad, 452 years before 
Chriſt, the people of Lihbæum were at war with the Aceſtæi concern- 
ing the lands on the banks of the Mazzara : which was above fiſty 
years before the deſtruction of Motya, by Dionyſus. 

The people of Lilybæum muſt have been powerful, when they 
were at war with the Accllzi; for, according to Diodorus, many on 
both ſides were flain in a battle“. Several ancient writers likewiſe 
relate that one Strabo, a ſharp- ſighted man, ſaw a Carthaginian flect 
ſrom a watch tower ſail out of the haven of Carthage; and that hc 
even counted the number of ſhips : but I conſider this tale as fabu— 
lous. When the lcirocco blows, and then only, the African promon— 
tory of Caps buono may be ſeen: but this is at leaſt from thirteen to 
fourteen German miles nearer than Tunis; and Tunis occupies the 
place where Carthage ſtood. Beſide, the globular form of the carth 
makes it impcſſible to diſcover a ſhip at the diſtance of thirty German 
miles: and Marfalla is no leſs from Tunis. 

Before we arrived at Mazzara in the evening, we ſaw many ſingle 
houles newly built, 

During the whole day, we met with many palm trees; which, 


* Diod. vol. i. p. 459. 
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beautiful as they are, we always here find plinted fingly: or two toge— 
ther, at the moſt. 

The welt coait of Sicily is not fo well watered as the north, and it 
is therefore poor in agrum? but the i195 are excellent, and in abun— 
dance. Yet they ill tupply the want of the heart refrething ſweet 
orange, which cools the blood, and of which you cannot cally cat 
too many. Thus it is preſcribed, both in Sicily and Italy, by the phy- 
ſicians, as the beſt remedy for various diſcaſes: as likewite are ice fruits, 
and water cooled by the ſnow. 

Mazzara may contain about cight thouſand inhabitants. According 
to Cluverius, it belonged to the Sclrmunti, 

Juſt before our arrival at Mazzara, we thought we law the fun go 
down behind the African promontory, Caps buvno : but it was the land 
Pantellaria, formerly called Ca, which is tix German miles from 
Africa. The Phacnicians ſent a colony hither; and it afterward be— 
longed to the Carthaginians. It is very hilly, and abounds in woods, 
corn fields, wine, oil, fruits, vegetables, and cotton. "The inhabitants 
likewiſe breed many cattle, and goats. 

This iſland is characterized by its extraordinary caverns. The pco- 
ple make a peculiar kind of oil, from the berry of the /crtifcur - but 
the cotton is their principal branch of trade. It is fix German miles 
in circumference : but it is only inhabited on the north-weſt fide, be- 
cauſe it is ſo much expoled to be plundered by the corſairs. For this 
reaſon, the King maintains a garriſon of a hundred and forty men in 
the principal town; which is fortified, and provided with artillerv. 
The inhabitants however do not entirely depend on the. ſoldiers, but 
on their own circumſpection and courage: for they keep watch hy 
turns on ten towers that are built on the thore. 

The air of the iſland is healthy, and its inhabitants are ſtrong. A 
ſulphurous ſpring ſupplies them with beverage : and they employ the 
rain water for other purpoſes, kept in ciſterns. They as diligently 
cultivate as they boldly defend their little country. Even the women 
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partake of theſe qualities. Acquainted with female duties, excecd— 
ingly induſtricus at the loom, the diſtaff, and the bleaching ground, 
they will frequently forſake theſe occupations, and handle the oar. 
They boaſt of underſtanding the art of fiſhing, and of managing their 
veſſels, equal to the men; and it is even affirmed, in Sicily, that they 
have frequently been fecn, on the approach of the Africans, to run 
to the ſhore with arms in their hands“. 

This warlike ardour and animated love of their country, for which 
the inhabitants of ſmall iſlands are remarkable, is cherithed by the 
aſpect of the enemy's coalt, by the remembrance of the times when 
they were governed by the Saracens, from whoſe yoke Count Roger 
releaſed them, and by later misfortunes. In the year 1553, Dragut, 
Captain Pacha of the Porte, landed with a hundred galleys, took the 
fortreſs, and made a thouſand priſoners F. 

[ts preſent population conſiſts of more than four thouſand ſouls, 
[he language of the people is a mixture of the African and the 
Italian . | 

On the 14th, we {aw the little towns of Sa//emz and Partanna on 
our left. Salſemi is the ancient Halicye : Aνα Its Sicilian, like is 
Greek, name is derived from falt ſprings. According to the newly 
publiſhed Arabic documents || from Palermo, it was called Saleiman, b. 
a Saracen general, after his beloved fon ; who was wounded in battle, 
and who dicd the next day. 

In Caftellvetrans, a letter of recommendation opened to us the pa- 
lace of the abſent Duke of Terranova (of the Pignatelli family) which 
contains a conſiderable collection of old armour. The number of the 
inhabitants of this place 1s about eleven thouſand. 

In the church of St. John, there is a beautiful marble ſtatue ot 
John the Baptiſt. The countenance, in particular, is full of dignified 
expreſſion. It was executed in the year 1522, and is the work &: 
Gagini; an artiſt of Palermo. 

* Anuco, Lex. Top. Sic. + Fazello. t Amico, Lex. Top. Sic. 


| Gelcluchte der Araber in Sicil. 1. th, ſ. 5 2. O1 
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On the 15th, the heat began fo early in the day that, at ſix o'clock, 
we were obliged to ule our umbrellas. Yet we heard the nightingale, 
near Caſtellvetrano, in a garden of agrumi and pomegranate trees: 
though in Germany it is uſually ſilent in the heat. During the {ore- 


noon, we rode through an open country. Great quantities of a low 


ſhrub are ſeen, through the whole val de Masgura, which, becauſe of 


its reſemblance to the palm branch, is called the dwarf palm. Its bo- 
tanie name is palm chamaroþs ; and cum p humilts : the Sic 
lians call it gimorra, Its leaves reſemble the fticks of an open fan. 
Before theſe leaves open themſelves, they adhere to cach other ; and 
have the form of a long boat, which will hold water: as I have frc- 
quently proved. This ſhrub with us is only about the height of the 
fern: but here | have ſeen it of the height of man. It is ulcd for 
brooms, and ſent to Italy, 

Some imagine that Virgil, from this plant, called Selinus palm'fa Se— 
linus, At preſent, the palm tree no longer grows in that country: 
but is this any proof that it never grew there? Inis argument would 
only have weight it the pulm tree were a native of the iſland ; Which 
it is not. Palm trees in Sicily, as in the Kingdom of Naples, arc reared 
by man. The wild parlley, or opium, grows here in great quantities: 
aſter the Greek name ot which, ge2.y:r, and 25: the town of He 
linunt, or more properly Selgerns, and as commonly abbreviated Se- 
linus, was named, 

Here it was that Timoleon, by an admirable preſence of mind, re— 
moved a diſagrecable inpreſſion made upon his army; which might 
have been dangerous. When he was about to pitch his camp, the 
country people came with mules that were loaded with parſley ; which 
was intended to ſerve the foldiers inſtcad of ſtraw: but, as this was the 
plant with which the Grecks decorated their graves, they conlidered 
it as an unpropitious token, and began to murinur. 'Timoleon ſeized 
the parſley, wove it into a garland for his temples, and congratulated 

his 
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his ſoldiers, reminding them that the victors at the Iſthmian game: 
were crowned with parſley ; and thus ſo greatly exalted their courage 
that they all followed his example. The recollection was the ſtronger 
in their minds becaute a part of them were Corinthians, who had tre- 
oucitly been ſpectators of theſe games in their own country, and part 
Syracuſians, who were originally of Corinth. The following day, 
Jimolcon gained a great victory over the Carthaginians, obtained 
much booty; and creed a trophy 

The remains of Sclinus contift of the ruins of three Greek temples; 
which, for their wild, deſolate, and confuſed, alpe&t, I never ſaw 
equalled, An earthquake only could have ſported thus with maſſes 
fo cumbrous. "The huge thatts of pillars, with their Doric chapiters, 
lic tumbled together: tome few only ſtanding, and thoſe not more 
than half their height. The higheſt, at a diſtance, looks like a watch 
tower, It was not without dithculty that we could arrive at it, by 
clambering over the ruins. We could not come at it below, but were 
obliged to take its meaſure lome ells above the ground; and found 
its circumference to be twenty-eight Pariſian feet: preds de Roi, They 
muſt have been at lealt a foot larger below in circumference : for theſe 
pillars, according to the old Doric manner, are very much tapered, It 
lands in the foremo!l temple, in which all the pillars are poliſhed, and 
that probably was dedicated 10 Jcus: who was held in great honour, 
by the S-/'*nuntii, The pillars of the two other temples are flute : 
that with the poliſhed pillars is the largeſt. From theſe poliſhed pil- 
lars, and from the ftones which 1 faw that were only half wrought, I 
conjecture that this great temple was building at the time of its de- 
ſtructkion. This is the more probable becaute I am told that, in the 
neiglibouring /atomice, or ſtone quarries, {till ſeveral unfiniſhed ſhafts of 
Pillars are found. | 


Scliuiis was founded a century after the building of the Hyb/zan Mc- 


* Plut. Life of Tim. 
gara, 
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gara, by citizens from this place; which lay between Tarn and 
Syracuſe, This happened in the firſt year of the 38th Olympiad, 6 
years before Chriſt, under a leader called Pamilus“. 


y 
Po 


In the firſt year of the 91ſt Olympiad, 414 years before the birth of 
Chritt, the Ace//zr, who were at war with the Selinuntii, ſent to Athens 
for aid : to which lixewile the people of Leontium, having been driven 
from that city hy the Syracuſians, ſent the celebrated Goryias. 

The Atnz1ians, who only fought an opportunity to ſubject all 111 
complied with cheir rc. uell f. 

You know how unfortunate this war was to Athens. The A. ei 
were obliged to yield the conteſted lands to the S]; but, as the 
latter were {Hill unſatisſied, the Acer lent to Carthage, offering their 
city to the Carthaginians. After various embaſties, in the th vear of 
the 92d Oly piad, 407 years before the birth of Chriit, the Carthagt- 
nians ſent Hanuthal, the gran of Hamilear, who fell before Himera, 
with a powerful army againſt Sehinus. 

lt had been long lince the Selinunti had ſuſtained a ſiege. During 
the former war, which the Carthaginians wap againſt Gelo, about 
leventy years before, the Sclinuntii were the only Greeks in the ifland 


who had been their allies, and little expeced tuch a return. Each age 


and ſex took a part in the defence of their city, and their treedom ; and 
Hannibal encouraged his troops by the promite of plunder. Buttering 
rams were placed againſt the walls, and the molt valorous vied with 
cach other in the attack, while the trumpets and thuuts of war of the 
belieging army reſounded at the onſet. A part of the walls fell before 
the battering engines, the Campanian {oldicrs prefled forward an'l were 
driven back by the Selinuntii, and the battle ceaſed as night approached. 

In the morning, Hannibal renewed the battle; which raged for nine 
days, the omen hurling tiles from the roots on the tov. At length, 


thc Sclinuntii were driven from their narrow ſtreets, and collected in 


*Thuc lib. vi. p. 380. t Diod. lib. x11. v. i. p. 537. 
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the publ.c place; where, while they ſtill continued to fight, they were 
all put to the ſword. 

The Carthaginians plundered and ſet firc to the city; many ol this 
inhabitants of which were burned in their houſes, the reſt were mur- 
dered without regard to age or ſex, and the dead were mutilated, at. 
thetr heads borne on pikes. 

The women, who with their children had fled to the temples, wer, 
commanded to be ſpared : not in compaſlion, but from the fear ther 
they would conſume themſelves and the temples by fire, and thus de- 
prive the victors of their expected ſpoil. At the appraach of nigli, 
the city was plundered, a part of the houſes were burned, others were 
pulled down“, and blood and death filled the ſtreets. Sixteen thou- 
ſand of the ſlain were found, above hve thouſand priſoners were taken, 
and during the night the Carthaginians exerciled the molt fiend-lixc 
cruelty, and luſt, Two thouſand ſix hundred of the Selinuntii et- 
caped, and fled to Agrigentum, where they were maintained at the 
public expence; and the citizens, who were ſufhiciently diſpoſed to 
befriend them, were exhorted to afford them every aid.” 

At this time, tlirce thoutand choſen Syracuſians, who had been ſent 
to afliſt the Sclinunti, arrived at Agrigentum : who, when they heard 
whit had befallen Sclinus, ſent envoys to Hannibal, requeſting him to 
{uſter the pritoners to be ranſomed, and to ſpare the temples. He re— 
plied, © the Sclinuntii had not been able to endure freedom, and mull 


* Some may be ſurpriſcd that the ancients, whoſe cities were ſo frequently taken ane 
burned, did not, like the prefent Italians and Sicilians, build their houſes of ſtone. But 
why ſhould they, in theſe unfortunate times, build houſes which ſhould remain when the 
citizens ſhould be ſlaughtered, and their wives and children ſold as flaves ? As to ti: 
burning ot the temples, it can only be underitood that the treaſure, furniture, and inwa!« 
parts, could be burned. That u the temples themſelves had nothing to fear from t!.c 
flames, a glance at the prodigious ruins will render ſufficiently apparent. They could on!) 
be deitreyed by a ſucceſſion of ages, and carthquakes, 

nov 
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now try ſlavery : their angry Gods had forfaken them.“ But, when 
the fugitives ſent Empedion to him, who had always oppoled the war 
with Carthage, ITannibal ſet the relations of this man who were pri- 
ſoners at liberty; and permitted the Selinuntii to rebuild the houles of 
their town and country, on paying tribute to Carthage. 

Selinus had been built two hundred and forty years whea it was 
taken by Hannibal *. 

In the ſame year, being the 4th of the 92d Olympiad and 49% years 
before Chriſt, Hermocrates, the great leader ot Syracule, took pollethion 
of this deſolated city, and colleQed ſuch of the feattercd citizens as had 
eſcaped from the Carthaginians, 

Eleven years afterward, Selinus again became ſo powerful that, on 
the invitation of Dionyſius, it took part in the war againſt the people 
of Carthage. 

The city after this continued a hundred and thirty years; when it 
was once more dellroyed by the Carthaginians, and the people trant- 
ported to [.:/ybeum, 

We now find no more mention of it, till, in the ninth century of the 
chriſtian ara, a Saracen General landed here, found a little town, de— 
{troycd it, and informed the Caliph that, in order to ſpread the terror of 
lis arms, he had put the citizens to the ſword, and had called the place 
Beld el Braghit, or the Town of Fleas, becauſe the inhabitants were 
taken like fleas |. The place where it ſtood, continues to be deſolate; 
while its grand remains denote its ancient magniſicence, and its name, 
Terra de gli Pulci, or Land of Fleas, is a memento of the Mullulman's 
cruelty, 

The ſurrounding country is very fertile. After we had ſurveyed 
the ruins, among which we found the wild ſig growing, we rode along 
a ſmall foot-path among the tall /entiſcus, that roſe above the cork tree; 
from the tops of which we heard the chirping of innumerable grafs- 

* Diod. vol. 1. J. 13. p. 583. 
+ Geſchichte der Arab. 1. th. ſ. 8. 
Vol. II. Oo hoppers, 
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hopners, of the ſpecies that the Greeks called fetter, and the Romans 
cticada, 1 heir Italian name is cicala, This graſshopper is much ſmaller 


than ours, looks 
and flies with eq 


as the ancients ſay as if it lived upon dew, and leap; 
ual velocity. The Greeks delighted in them, for their 


agility. I cannot withſtand the pleaſure of citing the ode of Anacrean 


to a graſshopper. 


Maxaritoum et rerrie, 
Ort tet in a 
ON. xu. C2999 TET@MKagy 
Baie; xa; aries 
Ta ap iini Tara, 
X' oo Fenris ty ap,, 
X' v5799a Preovot vai. 
Ly de gnueg yewpywvy 
Axe urdtycg Ti PY 
To dt riueg Rporom, 
Octpec; vAauxuv; TpIPNTNG. 
Pi>ecurt wey ot Movoany 
.Net Js Poifo; avrogs 
Aryueny &' tFoxey div. 
To de yngas ou oe Triget, 
Zo@e, ywyems, eu,, 
AmaIn;, avaiporagxt' 

EL x#doy k Scoig Aeg. 


Happy inſect, what can be, 

In happineſs, compar'd to thee ? 
Fed with nouriſhment divine, 
The dewy morning's gentle wine! 
Nature waits upon thee till, 

And thy verdant cup does fill, 


*Tis filld, wherever thou doſt tread, 


Nature's ſelf 's thy Ganymed. 

Thou doſt drink, and dance, and ſing ; 
Happier, than the happieſt king |! 

All the fields, which thou dolt ſee, 
All the plants belong to thee, 


All 
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All that fummer hours produce, 
Fertile made with carly juice. 
Man for thee does fow and plow : 
Farmer he, and landlord thou! 
Thou doſt innocently joy, 
Nor does thy luxury deſtroy; 
The ſhepherd gladly hearcth thee, 
More harmonious than he. 
Thee country tinds with gladneſs hear, 
Prophet of the ripen'd year! 
ihee Phoebus loves, and does inſpire; 
Phcobus is himſelf thy fire. 
% thee, of all things upon carth, 
Life is no longer than thy mirth. 
Ilappy infect, happy thou 
Doſt neither age nor winter know. 
But when thow'it drunk, and danced, and ſung 
Thy till, the flowery leaves among, 
(Voluptuous, and wife, with all, 
Epicurean animal!) 
Sated with thy ſummer feaſt, 
Thou rctir'it to endleſs reſt. 

Cod Lkr. 


They are uſually of a graſs green: though I have ſeen one of a 
vellow tint, with purple wings. Their note, though it has been fo 
particularly celebrated by the ancients, mult not be ſuppoſed harmo- 
nous, It is a ſhrill, noiſy, unvaricd chirp, not much preferable to 
the chirping of our graſshopper. 

We ſaw fine corn fields on the right; the corn flanding piled up, 
and the ſtubble denoting the excellence 04 its growth. Below, we 
law the river Belici, meandering through theſe fields between its high 
banks; its courſe denoted by trees, and ſhrubs. This river is the 
Hytfa of the ancients. I did not perceive, between this and Selinus, 
the now nearly dried up marſh of lei; which the ancients called 
Gonuſa, Its unhealthy air was once very dangerous to pregnant 

20 2 Women, 
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women. It was purified by the paſſage of two rivers; which were 
turned through it by Empedcctes, the famous naturaliſt of Agrigentum. 

Near a houſe which, from the bridge, is called Ponte Peiici, we 
reſted at a place beſide the banks of this beautiful river, the recollec- 
tion of which will ever be dear to me. Overcome by the great hen 
of the day, we reclined under ſpreading elms on the high banks of th 
cooling ſtream, ſurrounded by the wild vine, and the tamaritk *. 

A ſcanty but cheerful meal gave us new ſtrength; aided by the wel! 
taſted wine of Caſtellvetrano, which is among the beſt wines of the 
iſland. I refreſhed myſelf by bathing in the river, before I ate, where 
it ruſhes between poliſhed rocks, and where a fallen tree ſeemed as i: 
torn up by the roots to protect me from the peril of the torrent. W- 
llept on the bare ground, roſe from the banks, revived, in the after- 
noon, and once more mounted our mules. Theſe animals are much 
better than the bad horſes, that we met with in Italy: fo that, thoug! 
we have travelled as far, we have always enjoyed ſome hours of re- 
freſhing fleep after our meals, during the heat of the day. 

Our vet/urinsg, who is a campiere, that is, one of the provinci. 
guards, who are obliged on command to preſerve the ſafety of the 
roads, or to fend ſubſtitutes, each wearing a uniform, and to eſcort trave!- 
lers with arms attached to the ſaddle, this vetturino is a good and an 
agreeable man; who, in defiance of the hcat, ſings like a graſshopper, 
and often affords us pleature by the ardour of and the incidents con- 
tained in his national ſongs. Our young drivers likewiſe are wool 
lads: they delight in making us acquainted with the productions ©! 
their country, and aſk us many queſtions concerning the kind of corn, 
trees, and fruits, that are to be found in Germany. 

We arrived at Sciacca in the evening; a well built town, ſituated on 
a hill by the ſea ſide. It is one of the towns that contain caricaten, 
or large granaries, in which the Baron: keep their corn for ſale. Th. 


® Tamcriſcus Gallica : of which Theocritus and Virgil ſung, calling it Myrica: Mis. 
3 time 
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time of exportation however is regulated by government, The op- 
preſſed proprictors dare not fell their ſuperſiuity to the foreign mer- 
chant. This ordinance no doubt is illued partly that the government 
may know how much corn has been told, and grant permifhton or 
publiſh prohibitory orders accordingly, and partly that no deception 
may be practited to eſcape taxation: but, in any cafe, it is ablolute 
barbariſm to fetter this trade, in a country which formerly, when it fed 
nany more inhabitants than it does at preſent, was called the granary 
Cf Rome. | 

This place was anciently called Terme the hot baths: Oer: 
likewiſe, Oeg ur: e. i. Oe vizrz: becauſe of the vapour batits of the 
mountain, that is at the back of the town. The ancients afcrived theſe 
vapour baths to D:xdalus. The moderns think themſelves indebted fo 
them to San Calogero, Towever groundleſs the firſt opinion may be, 
it will at leaſt prove the fallchood of the ſecond. The conjecuture of 
my friend Munter is rational, and probable. It is that this Sar Cal. 
gers, of whom nothing determinate is Known, can be no other than 
the ancient Diedalus; Who probably, becauſe of his ſervices to his 
country, centuries after his death, was called by the Greeks (e 
Geron, the handſome, or the dignified, old man. 

Sciacca was called by the Romans Therme Selinuntice, It contains 
many ingenious potters, who give their vaſes beautiful forms. I 
mention this circumſtance becaule Agathocles, the tyrant of Syracule 
and of Sicily, was a potter's ſon, and born at Sciacca. 

Yeſterday on the 16th, we rode all the morning through an open 
and in general an uncultivated country; which produces nothing, 
except the wild parſley, the giumarra, for ſo the Sicilians call the 
dwarf palm, many kinds of thiſtles, ſome of which I have never ſeen 
but in this iſland, and plants of the wolf thiitle, that grow nearly to 
the height of a man. The flouriſhing growth of this plant denotes 
the ſcantineſs of population; and the fertility of the foil, which was 


farther proved by the ſtubble of ſome corn fields, the grain of which 
mult have been excellent. 


Thc 
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Tho blooming oleander here. and there denoted the courſe of th: 
river, meandering througli the plain, and retrethed the eye in this 
naked region, 

ue heat was vreat, and particularly felt as often as we were at ſome 
Ciltince from the tea: vet now and then we met with a cooling breeze, 
aud we recreated ourſelves at two clear ſprings. 

Wie rode through the river Vlatzmi, the ZIA, of the ancients ; 
vehich was the boundarv of the Carthaginian domains. 

Ve halted at noon in Monte Allegro; a village built on a rocky 
hill, ſurrounded by nated heights, and which probably owes its name“ 
to a fertile and well watered valley. The uppermoſt houſes arc now 
empty, and going to ruin; becanſe the inhabitants, forſaking thee 
ſtecp heights, have built on the declivity of the hill. The ancient 
Sicavi, according to Diodorus, fought ſatety by building villages on 
the hills; and, not more than two hundred years ago, the modern 
Sicilians endeavoured to protect themſelves againſt the maraud - 
pirates, by the ſame means. | 

In the cool of the evening, we rode to Sichliana; which Cluver;iis 
believes to be the place of the ancient Camicus : but Fazello and Ami 
place Caucus on the hill where the prefent Grrgentt ſtands; and the 
teſtimony of the ancients better accords with their opinion than with 
that of Cluverins. The town belongs to the fich family of the Prince: 
Cattylica : the number oft its inhabitants is eſtimated at four thouſu!:! 
tour hundred. 

This morning, we paſted through a cultivatcd country, among vine- 
yardz, corn fields, and olive plantations, till we came to Gr7gentt : this 
ancient Agrigentum, 

The haven lies four Italian miles from the city, and contains the 
largeſt granaries of Sicily. Granaries were built on the ſhores of thc 
illand as early as the times of the Saracens. Some people a{lirn t!1: 
the regulations they ſued were much more advantageous, to the cor! 
trade, than the preſent : the inconveniences of which they avoided. 

Aut Allegra means merry or cheerful bill, J. 
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Near the haven of Girgenti, the corn is kept in ſubterrancan ma— 
(4Z1NCs, cut in the rock, of an altonilhing hc. "This is an excellent 
manner of preſerving the corn freih, for many y cars, in this hot 
country. Among us, ſuch a cuftom would be projudicial : for our 
rocks are humid ; eſpecially when under groung. 

The road is carried along the haven, between the tea and a high 
hore; the rocks of which arc dazzlingly white. 

Girgenti is built on a hill, with its foundation on the rock. The 
river Dragi, the ancient Acrags, after which the town was nu 
lows in the valley bencath, 


EETFTER XC: 


Cirgenti, 20th June 1792. 


Ir ; is a rcal pleaſure, for an obſerver of human occurrences, 
to caſt a backward glance trom the place where we now ſtand on the 
„es that are flown, It the change of objects aſtord him delight, he 
vet gladly repoles ; and ſtops to examine the blue diſtances which, at 
the firſt view, appear to be clouds: but which a more fixed attention 
con begins to embody. 'Fhere where he only perceived azure mills 
he begins to diſtinguiſh the works of nature, and of man; till greater 
diſtances become viitble, and others leſs perceptible are loft 11 the loft 
thadings of the horizon. 

All enquiry is at once cut ſhort, if we entirely reject thoſe diſtant 
times that, if they have any connection with our own, it is by an almotll 
imperceptible thread: but, if we limit thole enquiries by the monu- 
ments that remain, we are in no danger of being deceived. Some 
people exclaim —* Let us leave pedants, that are loſt in the duſt and 
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„ night of diſtant ages, and that vainly endeavour to ſtrike light out 
« of darkneſs. Let the fanciful poet revel in the imaginary adven— 
e tures of fable: we with ſfor-hiftorical truth ; clear, indubitable, truth.“ 

Let every man go his own road. Be each his own painter, In 
the extenſive and dark ſhaded regions of human knowledge, the fore! 
of hiſtory finds its place; where innumerable trecs of a ſimilar kind 
are mingled, and confounded ; and where, ſomewhat apart, the grove 
vf poctry ſpreads its branches: yet, ſo connected are this foreſt and thi. 
grove, that he, who would raile a wall of ſeparation, would find he had 
undertaken an impoſtible taſk. And, were it accompliſhed, many with 
me would with to overleap his boundary, and ſnatch the golden fruit, 
and liſten to the ſweet-noted nightingale. We will even ſuppoſe Pall. 
herſelf, in the form of Mentor, to be the guide of theſe ſages, and de— 
ſcribing the boundary line: Where ſhall it be? Where will they mark 
out the place over which not one ſtray ſeed of fable has been blown; « 
on which no bird of paſlage, quitting the poet's grove, has dropped“ 
kernel ? 

While we hold certain hiſtory to be worthy our attention, if the 
progreſs of mind be intereſting to us, let us not think thoſe object: 
which the vale of fable ſhadows beneath our notice. As a man, it le 
be not ſtill a child, may caſily comprehend the fables of Mſop without 
reading the morals at the end, fo may he delcry the origin of nation: 
under the veil of fiction, or diſcover one event that ſhall throw liv 
on a ſeries of ſuccceding events; and thus put the cynical and cento- 
rious caviller to the bluſh, who reproaches the candid enquirer Ct 
wiſhing to obtain light from darkneſs. 

Poets make Minos one of the judges of the dead: but did not na— 
tions, whoſe monuments of various kinds prove their exiſtence, derive 
their laws from the laws he gave his iſlanders ? | 

When the poct {ings the expedition of the Argonauts, ſhall we bc- 
lieve the whole to be falſe becauſe he likewiſe tells us of the dragon, 
and the incantations of Medea? Shall we deny the war of the ſeven 


herocs 
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heroes againſt Thebes, or tlie ſiege of Troy, becauſe we neither believe 
in the enigma of the Sphinx, nor that Neptune built the walls of 2/222 
for Laomedon ? 

Thele eras, exiſting as they do in the longs of the pocts, even theſe, 
are among the moſt intereſting to the Juſtorival enquirer, The 
night of fable, rich in ſanciful forms, drives her airy chariot over his 
brow. Viſions float around lum; but they are the vitions of the 
morning, when day is beginning to break, Who does not teel diſgutt 
at the amours of Puſthbar, and at the fabulous fruit oe this amour, the 
double formed monſter, the Minotaur, that lived in the labyrinth? 
But the labyrinth itſelf exiſted, So did a Diedalus, by whom it was 
built, He built the labyrinth of Czs, after an ancient Egyptian 
model; the prodigious runs of which we (till behold with altoniſh— 
ment. 

The ſtory tells us that Minos was enraged againſt this Dxdalus, 
becauſe by him the ſecret amour of his Queen Pa/phac had been fa- 
voured. The artiſt ew, though not as the fable lays on waxen wings, 
but probably by the aid of a ſhip of his own invention, over to Sicily; 
where he was received by Cocolus, or Cocalus, the King of the Sicani. 
Here he built the ſtrongeſt city of his age, on the hill Camus, This 
city, which was called Camicus, occupied the place on which afterward 
the ſtrongeſt part of Agrigentum ſtood. 

Of this we are informed by Herodotus *, and Diodorus ; who both 
farther relate that Minos purſued Dædalus, and required him to be 
delivered up by Cocolus : but that Minos had been murdered by the 
treachery of Cocolus. 

The Sicani burncd the ſhips of the Cretans, which had accompa— 


* Herod. lib. vii. 
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nied Minos; and the Cretans ferarated: ſome of whom built A „ 
and others, alter wandering round the ſhore built Enoyum, on a tron 
placc belide a fountain “. 

Soon after the death of Minos, Herodotus, who appears in gener, 
to hive conhidered the ſtory of the death of Nlinos as a report, fie 
the Cretans ſailed to Sicily, to revenge the death of that King, e 
they live years in vain belieged Camicus; and on their return wers 
overtaken by a ſtorm, ſhipwrecked at Tapryora, and their veſlels deſtrou- 
ed, and that they there built the town of ria the preſent Oria * 

The deſcription that Polybius gives, of the fortreſs of Agrigentun;, 
agrees exceedingly well with that given by Diodorus, of the town 
ſaid to be built by Dzdalus for Cocolus 4. 

Pauſanias calls the Sicanian town Omphace ; and ſays that it was 
deſtroyed by Antiphemus, who led a Greek colony to Gela and brought 
a ſtatue thither, which was the work of Dædalus. This Antiphemus 
from the iſland of Rhodes, and Er/ymus from the iſland of Crete, 
Joining their communities, eſtablithed a colony at Gela, in the tit 
year of the 23d Olympiad, 686 years bcfore Chriſt, and gave the town 
the Doric laws: no doubt the laws of Minos 8. 

About a hundred and eight years afterward, in the firſt year of the 
goth Olympiad, 578 years before Chriſt, the citizens of Gela peopled 
Aerigentum, which they named after the river Acragas. Their leaders 
were Ariflonous, and Py/t:lus ; who gave the town the laws of Gela. 

The Romans afterward called this city Agrigentum, which name 
has nearly made the ancient Greek name forgotten, Agrigentum was 
ten miles in circumference; and it was indebted for its rapid increale 
to the fertility of its ſoil, the excellence of its ſituation, and the wil- 
dom of its laws. Yet from this very proſperity exceſs, voluptuou!- 
neſs, and repeated ſlavery aroſe. Thoſe, who read in hiſtory, and 


* Diod. I. iv. v. i. p. 322. + Sce Letter Ixxxi. 


+ Pol. lib. ix. 21. $ Thuc. lib. iv. p. 380. Ib. 
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have not remarked the circle of events artüng from the laws of human 
nature ©, mult have read without remarking. 

Some generations aſter the founding of Agrigentum, it was reduced 
under the yoke ot deſpotiſm by the gloomy and cruc! tyrant Phalaris, 
Who has not heard of his bull of brats; in which the moniter put 
the unfortunate, and delighted himfelf with their dying cries, thricks, 
and groans: which, modulated by tle hollow braſs, ſounded like the 
roaring of a bull ? 

Wicland's deſcription of à juſt man concludes with the following 
words . 

„n- 


D. * 171 Phat, ir, [ur bo liitl em fi 
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He'd rather in I'halaris' bull expire 


Than in the arms of Pliryne crowns acquire, 


When Agrigentum had attained the ſummit of its greatneſs, it con— 
tained, according to Diodorus, twenty thouſand citizens; and, includ- 
ing thoſe who were not citizens, two hundred thoufand fouls +. In 
this eſtimate the ſlaves no doubt were not included. Diogenes Laertius 
gives eight hundred thouſand, as the number of fouls in Agrigentum . 
Nor will this number appear extravagant, if we compare it with that 
which another writer gives of the population of Athens; where, in 
the time of Demetrius Vhalereus, there were twenty-one thouſand ci- 
tizens, ten thouſand tree inhabitants without the right of citizenſhip, 
vertine, and four hundred thouſand ſlaves |', It is highly probable 
that the rich and voluptuous Agrigentini had more flaves than the 
Athenians. 

The vineyards of the territories of Agrigentum were large and 
famous for their gencrous produce, Moſt of the country was adorned 

* If the author had ſaid e [ins of ignorance, I think he would have been nearer to 
the truth. T. 

Diod. xiii. v. i. p. Gcg. Diog. Inert. in vit. Emped. Athen. lib. vi. 
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with olive trees; prodigious numbers of which were planted : f. + 
as the olive had not then been introduced to Africa, the people (: 
Agrigentum gained immenſe wealth by the ſale of their oil “. 

This wealth rendered them ſo effeminate that, when the city v. 
hard prefled by the belieging Carthaginians, it was neceſlary to lin! 
the voluptuouſnels of their guards, on watch, to a bolſter, a mattr, , 
a coverlet of hair, and two pillows Tt. 

Antiſſhencs, a citizen of Agrigentum, entertained the citizens in 
the ſtreets at the marriage of his daughter. The bride was eſcort 
by above eight hundred chariots; and, not only all the horſemen af 
the city, but, thoſe likewiſe of the neighbouring towns were invited, 
and did honour to the cavalcade. All the altars, in the temples au! 
the ſtreets, were ſpread with wood; and men were placed, who were 
provided with faggots, and piles of wood, and, when the bride an! 
eſcort began their proceſſion, the token as appointed was given by fir 
from the fortreſs 5 on which, in an inſtant, the piles on the altars were 
all kindled, and the city appeared to be in flames J. 

Seven years before the ſiege, Exainetus, having obtained the prize a: 
the Olympic games, made a folemn public entry into his native city; in 
which he pompoully diſplayed himſelf in a chariot, followed by three 
hundred other chariots, cach drawn by a pair of white horſes, 

The great naturaliſt, philoſopher, and poet, Empedocles, ſaid (! 
his fellow citizens,“ The people of Agrigentum feaſt as if they were 
« to die to-morrow ; and build as if they were to live for ever 5.“ 

They were famous for their hoſpitality, Empedocles ſays of tl... 


city 


Zeus difoior x,, KAHOTHECS arte. 


A haven ſacred to ſtrangers, and free from malicious knavers . 
Gellias was famous for his riches and hoſpitality. His palace co 


#* Diod. lib. xiii. vol. i. p. 606. + Diod. lib. xiii. 1 Ib. 
6 Diog. Laert. in vit. Emped. || Diod. lib. xiii. 
q In Athenzus he is called Tellias, probably by an error of the tranſcriber. 
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ined lodgings for numerous gueſts; and flaves Hood at his gates to 
invite all ſtrangers to enter. It happened one winter that five hundred 
horſemen came from Gela to Agrigentum; and Gellias entertained 
them all, and provided each man with a tunic and long robe. Ile 
had a cellar in his houſe, which was hewn in the rock, and in 
which there were three hundred vetltels cach ot a hundred meatures. 
This cellar likewiſe contained a huge painted ciltern, which held a 
thouland mcatlures, and from which the velle!s were filled through 
pipes. | 

Gellias was mean of perion, but richly endowed in mind. Being 
once lent ambaſſador to the Ci ii , who lived at the foot of Mount 
Atna, when he role to addreſs the allembly, his unicemly figure occa- 
ſioned an inceflant laughter. He requeſted the people however to 
ceaſe their admiration, for that it was the cultom at Agrigentum to 
ſend the moſt comely perſons to the moſt famous cities, and thoſe 
who were inligniticant in appearance to infiyniticant places “. 

Among the tyrants who governed Agrigentum was Theron; the 
ſon-in-law of the great Gelo, and a conhidera\le perſon, who ruled 
both Agrigentum and Himera. His ton Thratyd:us was his ſucceſ- 
for ; but loſt his dominions by an unfortunate war with Hiero the 
Firſt, tyrant of Syracuſe, the brother of Gelo. 

In the third year of the 93d Olympiad, the year 403 before Chriſt, 
and three years after the conqueſt of Sclinus and Himera, the Car- 
thaginians cheriſhed the proud hope of ſubduing Sicily; and ap— 
pointed Hannibal, who had deltroyed thoſe cities, once more their 
general, Hannibal pleaded his great age; and IIimilco, the fon of 


This Gellias cnce invited a perſon of a penurious and fevere temper, who ſcarcely 
would allow his ſlaves neceflary reſt by night ; and, aſter dinner, ſent for the children of 
his whole houſchold, and ſhared out nuts and fps among them. The miſer aſked Tcf:y 


Ta Taiz tooautra; © Where do all thete children come from?“ Gellias anſwered, Taurx 


d two CixerTar by whit ; © Theie are the work of my flaves by night.” This anecdotc 
is extracted by WH /cling from Stoberiſis I lerigium, and given as a note to Diodorus, vol. 
1. p. 609. 
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IHanno, who was of the fame family, was appointed his colleagues 
They embarked with a powerful army, and the Syracuſians armed. 
ſent to Sparta, and to all the Greek towns in Italy for aid, and by thei; 
writings exhorted their friends of the Greek towns of Sicily to excite 
the people to combat for freedom. The people of Agrigentum, fore— 
ſecing the ſtorm would firſt alight on them, collected the fruits «© 
the fields and the riches of their country in their city “. 

No ſooner had the Carthaginian fleet reached Sicily than the gene— 
rals marched againſt Agrigentum, and formed two camps; one on 
the heights of forty thouſand men, part Africans and part Spaniard, 
and another near the city. The latter fortified itſelf with deep en— 
trenchments, and pallifadocs. Ambatſladors were then ſent to Agri- 
gentum, inviting them either to take part in the war againſt Syracuſe 
or at lcaſt to remain neuter : but theſe propoſitions were both refuſcd. 
and the ſiege began. 

The people of Agrigentum all took arms, and Dexippus, a Lacedc- 
monian, who had lived ſome time in Gela and who was reſpected for 
being a Spartan, had lately arrived with fifteen hundred ſoldiers at 
the entreaty of Agrigentum, which had likewiſe hired eight hundred ci 
the Campanians, The Campanians were ſtationed on a hill, thu: 
was called the Athenean, after a temple dedicated to Minerva; and 
the Carthaginian generals cauſed two large towers to be crected again!! 
a part of the walls. From theſe the walls during ſeveral days were 
a{laulted : nor did the trumpet found the retreat till many of the Aori- 
gentini had been ſlain, The next night the Agrigentini made a ſally, 
and burnt the war machines of the Carthaginians. 

Hannibal commanded the ſepulchres to be deſtroyed, and a mount 
to be raiſed againſt the walls, that the town might be aſſaulted on ſeve- 
ral ſides; and the work was fon completed: but dreadful calamitics 
befel the army. The monument of Theron, which was of a prodi- 
gious 11ze, was ſtruck by lightning, and fearfully rent. It was there- 
tore forbidden by the ſoothſayers to be touched. The peſtilence like- 


* Diod. lib. xiii. v. i. p. 625. . 
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wiſe broke out among the army: many died, and ſome endured into— 
Icrable pains. Ilannibal was among the dead. The ſentinels of the 
uch declared that they ſaw the ghotts of the departed appear by night. 
Him:ilco, who is occationally called Hamilcar, in Diodorus, probably 
by an error of the copyiſt, found it neceſſary, in order to encourage the 
ſoldiers, again to remove the ſepulchres; and, according to the cuſtom 
of his country, to make an expiatory lacritice to the angry gods. A 
boy was accordingly lacriticed %o Saturn ; and many olicrings, probably 
of oxet or of holes, were thrown into the fea as expiations to Nep— 
tune. | 

The Svracuſians, who feared that the fate of Selinus and Ilimera 
might overtake Agriventum, ſcat an army under the conduct of Daph- 
neus; which they rengthened by their allies of Italy, and of Nleſlina. 
This army was met on its march by ſoldiers from Camarina and 
Gela; with ſome of the Sicilians of t'ic inland towns: lo that the whole 
army conlſted of thirty-tour thouſand foot, and i've thouſand horſe. 

Himilco ſent Spaniards, Ca:mpanians, and others, to tic number of 
forty thouſand, to oppole Daphneus ; and the Syracultan army had 
already croſſed the Himera (that on the ſouth) when it met the enemy. 

After a hard fought field, the Syracuſians were victorious, killed more 
than fix thouſand of the Carthaginians, and purſued them toward the 
city ; but not without anxiety on the part of Daphncus, lelt, in the heat 
and irregularity of purſuit, they might be enfnared by the army that 
remained with Himilco : a ſimilar overiight having occaltioned the 
loſs of Himera. 

When the fugitives arrived at the camp of Himilco, the citizens of 
Agrigentum entreated their generals to prolit by this opportunity; 
urging that this was the time to deftroy the power of tic enemy: 


but the generals declined acting, fome ſay becaule they were bribed, 


a others that they feared to leave the city a moment, let it ſhould 
be attacked by IIimilco with an army that had not been wearicd with 
lighting. 


Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile the fugitives took refuge in the camp, which was ne; 
the city; and of their former camp Daphneus poſleſſed himſelf, Flere 
the people of Agrigentum frequently came to meet their allies, fro: 
Syracuſe; and once, when Dexippus with others were come from the 
city, the people ſuddenly collected in multitudes, murmured again 
their generals, and accuſed them of neglecting to kill the many thou— 
ſands of the enemy, and of thus deſtroying their whole power, F1- 
flamed by Menes, a leader of the Camarini, they diſdained to hear t1:: 
defence of their generals, and they were ſtoned, Argeius, the ſiſth 
in rank of ficld generals, was the only perſon ſpared ; and that he- 
cauſe of his youth. Dexippus, the Lacedemonian, was even ſuſpecte\ 
of treachery : tor, according to the opinion of the people, he ſhould 
have urged his own knowledge of war, and have exerted the influence 
he polletied, in oppolition to the contrary opinion. 

Aſter this had happened, Daphneus led his army againſt the enemy“ 
camp, in the hope of conquering it; which hope he was obliged ty 
renounce, when he perceived how ſtrongly it was fortihed ; and he 
could only fend his cavalry to haraſs the Carthaginians, when they 
went on foraging parties. 

A dearth began to be felt in the city : but the people of Agrigentum 
truſted in the ſtill greater dearth in the enemy's camp, and hoped that 
it would oblige Himilco to raite the ſiege. The Carthaginian general 
was aſſailed in his tent, by the mercenaries ; particularly the Campa- 
nians, who clamoured loudly, and threatened to go over to the enemy: 
but Himilco had heard that the Syracuſians were ſending corn by ſca t0 
Agrigentum, and requeſted that the ſoldiers would be patient only tor 
ſome days, and he would then ſupply them plentifully ; and, as a 
pledge of his promiſe, he preſented them the cup of the Carthaginians. 
Accordingly, he ordered forty galleys from Panormus and Motya un- 
expectedly to attack the Syracuſians; who, proud of their victory, and 


ſuppoſing the Carthaginians would not have the courage to appca! 


again on the ſea, had ſent their tranſports very incautiouſly. Himilco 
funk 
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ſunk twelve of their galleys, drove the reſt on ſhore, and ſeized on their 
tranſports. 

This circumſtance changed the whole ſtate of aſfürs. The Cams 
panians, who were in the pay of Agtigentum, for fifteen talents went 
as the Cartha- 


over to the Carthaginians. The peopic of Apricentum 


ginians forclaw, had proſfuſcly contumed their provitons; and now 
were panic-ſtruck, to lind themiclves overtaken by. {ainine; ' Some 
ſuppoſed that Dexippus had fol hint ior witcen talents; bLecvite ho 
had told the generals OL the Greeks, who came from Italy, Cat pro— 
viſions began to fail, and that they would do well to + nploy their arins 
in other quarters. But was not Dexippus juſtified in giving this coun- 
tel to the forcign chiets? Did hc not tpeak the truth; lince the city 
ſuſſered a dearth, though thee troops withdrew ? 

The foreign chicks, whoſe time of lervice was expires, tforiook the 
city and departed by ſca; and, alter their departure, the generals and 
Principal people of Agrigentum cendeavource to obtain lupplics : but 
in vain; they therefore informed the inhabitants of the neceflity 0! 
forſaking the city. 

The following night the people withdrew, weeping and wailing thus 
to leave their city, and all its wealth, to the Barbarians. "Their alilic- 
tion was ſtill heightened by being obliged. to detert the fick, and the 
aged; who were incapalle of following them, in their precipitate 
retreat, Some preferred death to this flight, and Killed them- 
[clyes. 

The fugitive multitude was conduacd to Gela, by the Syracutian 
army. "The fields and the roads were full of, women, child-en, and 
young virgins, who had been accuſtomed to the delicacies of domeſtic 
life: yet, animated as they were by their tears, they ſcarcely were 
ſenſible of the diſhculties they had to encounter. They all ſafely 
arrived at Gela; and the Syracuſians afterward ceded Leontium to 
them, as a place of reſidence, | 

Yer, II. (2 q | At 
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At break of day“, Himilco led his army into the forſaken city; and 
put moſt of thoſe who had remained behind to death. Some, who 
had taken refuge in a temple, were dragged out and murdered by the 
Carthaginians. Gellias, who, becauſe ot his wealth and {till more 
becauſe of his gencrolity, was heid in great reſpect, expected to have 
found ſafety in a temple of Minerva: but, when he perceived the 
rage of the enemy, he ſet fire to the temple, contumed himſelf, and 
thus prevented the profanation of the place, the enriching of the foe, 
and the diſgrace of llavery, 

Himilco plundered the temples and the houſes, and obtained an 
enormous booty, This city, which according to Diodorus contained 
two hundred thouſand inhabitants, and had never till then been de- 
ſtroyed, was one of the richeſt ot the Greek cities, and in which thc 
people indulged the height of luxury. Many paintings of the greate!! 
perfection were found; and many flatues by the molt famous maſter-, 
The principal of theſe were ſent to Carthage, by Himilco; and, 
among others, the famous bull of Phalaris. The reſt of the booty he 
ſuffered to be publicly fold. Two hundred and fixty years afterward, 
Scipio, the conqueror of Carthage, tent this brazen bull, and others ot 
the captured works of art, back to the Agrigentini ; and the bull we: 
{till in exiſtence, in the time of Diodorus . 

Flimilcs, 


* I fullow the reading of Tanaquillus Faber (Tennequi Le Fevure, father of the Famou: 
Madame Dacier, an acute commentator on the ancients) of the text of Diodorus ; thu: 
au Tw gde: inſtead of the feeble but uſual reading awa Tv P92, which gives a vitiatc.. 
ſenſe to the paſſage. 


+ Diod. lib. xiii. v. i. p. 60g. 


On this occaſion, Diodorus reproaches the hiſtorian Timeaus for having falſely main- 
tained that this bull had never been in exiſtence; and adduces as a proof that it was ent 
back by Scipio. Weſſcling cites a paſſage from a ſcholiaſt on Pindar, who ſays, Tc 7 
Þaaagilss Taupo 01 'Axgaryavtivu xaTERYTWOAY, ws not Tiuaicg, Tov yap ty Ty To Cetmrumrt cs 
un ina O, naJane 1 Ton xatexti deen, Gan" tinuy tri Trexuves TE e © |: 

« mXxus 
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Him:lco, after a ſiege of e:7ht months, having entered the city of 
Agrigentum a little before the winter ſolſtice, did not eraſe it, but 
quartered his army in the houtes, 

When the fate of Agrigentum was known through Sicily, it filled 
the iſland with ſuch terror that many of the inhabitants of the Greek 
towns fled to Syracuſe; and others tent their wives, children, and 
effects, to Italy. 

Forty years after this misfortune, the people of the once more in- 
habited city took part with Dion, againſt the younger Diony lus. 

At the time that 'Iimolcon had relieved Sicily from tyrants, and had 
reſtored it to freedom, proſperity, and peace, not only many of its 
former citizens but other new lettlers came over from Greece to Agri- 
gentum *, In the time of Agathocles, the Agrigentini, aided by Gela 
and Meſſina, endeavoured to free Syracuſe from the yoke of that 
tyrant; and ſome years alterward contended for the fovercignty of 
Sicily. 

When Pyrrhus went to Sicily, 280 years before the birth of Chriſt, 
Phintias had ſcized on the government of Agrigentum. 

During the Punic wars, this city was twice taken by the Romans, 
and once by the Carthaginians. In the year 825 after the birth of 
Chriſt, it ſurrendered to the Saracens; and in the year 920, when the 
Saracens of Sicily reſiſted the Saracens of Africa, Agrigentum took a 
conſpicuous part in this revolt ]. 

In the year 1086, it was conquered by Count Roger, the Norman f. 

No where are there ſo many grand remains of ancient Greek magni- 
* mus ſays the Agrigentini threw the bull of Phalaris into the ſea. That which was 
© ſhewn as ſuch in the city was not, as it had been generally ſuppoſed to be, the bull of 
'« Phalaris ; but the image of the river Gela;.” Diodorus therefore appears not to have 
conſulted Jimæus; but to have been guilty of a flip of the memory. The river . 
was ſtamped on the coins of the Gille, Which, like many rivers among the ancients, was 
repreſented as a bull. 

* Plut. Life of Timoleon. + Lex. Top. Sic. } Fazello. 

Q q- hcence 
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licence to be feen as in Cirgenti. The moſt ancient ruins ſtaud in 


the preſent Girgenti, which occupies the place where, long belore tlie 
Conair of Aarlgentum by the Greeks, Daedalus built the city 5 
Coculns, which was called Ozmphace ; thougli the height on which 


it Nord was afterward called Cammwur. At the time that it was iaha— 


Dito by the Grecks, the citadel was built here; and here likewiſe Atem- 


. 
[hy ( ) 1 


; Qed by the Agrigentini to Zeus, the Guardian of the City. 
nglarle, a Cretan, who ſuperintended the building, artfully made tl:i; 
a pretext to obtain a guard froin the citizens, and became their tyrant. 
There are no remains of the colonnade ; and one of the ſtill remaining 
walls of the inner temple tcrves as a {upport to the habitation of 
poor family, 

There is an ancient farcophagus in the principal church; contain- 
ing Ji relic, that repreſent the hiſtory of Hippolytus. On one fide 
the beautiful youth is ſeen going with his companions, horſes, and 
hounds, The old nurie of Phædra informs him of the paſſion which 
his ffep-mother has conceived for him. The form of Hippolytus | 
full of dignity, and beauty. On the oppoſite fide, the youth is chaine 
the wild boar. The third compartment exhibits the moment whe! 
the terrified horſes, beholding the monſter, overturn the chariot. "The 
young hero lies dying under the wheels. The fourth ſhews Phcour: 
Unking inanimate into the arms of her nurſe; after hearing the tale ci 
the death of her beloved. Her right arm, in which relaxation a". 
want of power are inimitably exprelled, is ſupported by a virgin. 
Two others endeavour to recall the trembling queen, and reſtore he: 
bewildered ſenſes, by muſic, Below her ſeat a Cupid maliciouſliu pceps. 
J have ſcen no ſarcophagus in Italy equally beautiful, and animated, 
in the exprellion. 

The church itſelf is remarkable for its acouſtic architecture; Which 
mult not be aſcribed to intention in the architect, who lived in the ele- 
venth century, but to accident, If a man place himſelf above the 


altar, 
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altar, immediately under the arching of the cupola, he will hear every 
thing that is ſaid in a whiſper at the entrance of the church: though 
te diſtance is a hundred and ſixteen paces. 

Without the preſent Girgenti, but within the circumference of the 
ancient city, there are wore beautiful remains of the old Doric archi— 
tcAure exiſting than perhaps in any other part of Sicily, Italy, or Greece. 

A church has been built on the foundation of a temple, which fome 
aflirm was conſecrated to Deo, and Perſephoneia: or Ceres and Pro- 
ſerpine : but this aflertion is doubtful. We only know that a temp! 
was built to Proferpine ; which we learn from the beginning of the 
twelfth Pyilian ode of Pindar, on Midas, the victor in playing the 
lutc. 

Arta gt , nam 
ura Rooria, AO MW, 
Prerepora; tics, & 

T x92; A. unnofoty 
Na. tig An:ayavris 15. 
% Ter data, d A2 
9 Dare, LSIavatuy 
Ude Te Guy ieuf⁰t⁰,, 
Attai gte Ted in 


II. Frog evTE., M. 22, 


Abtes TE Viv 


KM. T, N. 


Moſt fair of cities, and moſt fam'd, 

Dleſt ſeat of Proferpine proclaim'd, 

Built on the banks of Acragas, 

Where young lambs crop the verdant graſs, 
Oh Queen benign, receive the boon, 

The Pithyan crown by Midas won; | 


And him receive, thy lov'd victorious ſon ! 


On the weſt of the preſent town, higher than the neighbouring hills, 
is the hill formerly called the hill of Athene, or Minerva: Agel, 
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2.47; om which a temple was dedicated to this Goddets; the tame 1; 
doubt to which Gellias ſet fire. 

Ot the building which is now called the temple of Juno much 1. 
preterved, It contains ſix pillars in breadth, and thirteen in lens. 
A form from the north-weſt, in the year 1774, injured the ruins ti 
had reliſted former tempeſts : for which reaſon the architrave, on ©: 
ſide, has been fupported by four pilaſters between the pillars. Ons 
the pillars, like thoſe of the temple of Neptune in Pœſtum, has tultere; 
by lightning : half of the chapiter is broken off, and lies on the ground. 
This temple, having been built on an unequal rock, was unequal in i! 
foundation. 

he ſtructure which is called the temple of Concord is of mo! 
extraordinary beauty. It is encircled by a colonnade of ſix pillars i: 
breadth, and thirteen in length; which are raiſed upon four ſte, 
Within this is a temple raiſed about an ell ; the walls of which on bot! 
the longeſt ſides has ſix open arches*. To each of the ſhorteſt ſid. 
of the temple is a leſs and deeper antichamber Þ; which is formed hy 
the projecting wall of the temple, and the colonnade. Between the 
temple and theſe antichambers are two pillars on each ſide, which, wit. 
the ſinall projecting ſquare pilaſters of the wall, ſupport a frontiſpiece. 
The ſhortelt ſides of the colonnade likewiſe have their frontiſpieces : a: 
at the temple of Neptune in Pæſtum, and the temple in Egeſta. The 
whole architrave 1s in good preſervation. 

In one corner, there is a ſmall ſtaircaſe, conſiſting of forty-one ſteps, 
in the wall; to the top of which they lead, The pillars ſtand on the 
uppermoſt ſtep, having no other bale ; after the ancient Doric manner. 

A Roman inſcription has occaſioned antiquaries to conclude that t! 
temple was dedicated to Concord, and erected by the Lilybetant : pro- 
bably after two contending towns had been reconciled. 

But what has a Roman inſcription, the authenticity of which 15 


Hallen called by Swinburne Derr. T. Cella Swinburne. T. 
doubtful, 
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doubtful, to do with the temple of a Greek city ; whoſe noble archi- 
tecture denotes an era ſo ancient that little Rome was [carcely ſo much 
as mentioned, in mighty Agrigentum? 

Not far from this temple, ſubterranean ſepulchres are found in the 
rock; moſt of which are cut at right angles. One burial vault leads 
to another; and the largeſt is round, with a walled conic arching. 

According to Diodorus, the poinp of the .\grigentini was not ſul- 
hciently diſplayed in ereding tombs to themſelves: they built them 
even for their war horſes; nay tor the favourite birds of youny 
women and children “. 

There is a tradition concerning one of theſe monuments ; that 
which is called the ſepulchre of Theron, which ſome of the Agrigen— 
tini Þ affirm was ereQed in honour of the horte of Phalaris. In my 
opinion, it is not fo ancient; for it is einbelliſhed with Tonic pillars, 
and it certainly is not the ſepulchre of Theron: for it is not ſufliciently 
magnificent, nor are any of the traces of the lightning diſcovered by 
which it was ſhattered at the time that the Carthayinians betieged 
the city. * 

The temple, which is not unproperly called that of Hercules, con- 
liſts of a pile of ſtones and was exceedingly large. The pillars that 
are thrown dowa are ſo defaced that, on a ſirſt view, they in many 
parts appear as if they were but half finiſhed : did not the pillars that 
are ſtanding bear deeper marks of the deſolating hand of tune. 

Cicero, in one of his orations againſt Verres, tells us that this ſhame- 
lets prator intended to have ſtolen the image of Hercules by night : 
but that the profanation was prevented, by the aflembling of the citi- 
ens. Ile ſays he had ſcarcely feen any thing more beautiful than 
this Hercules: % non facile quidquam dixerim me vidifſe pulchrius. 

There can be no doubt but that the huge pile, which lies immediately 
before the laſt mentioned temple, is juſtly called the temple of the 
Olympic Jupiter: the magnitude of its ruins makes it not to be mil- 


* Diod. lib. xiii. v. i. p. 607. t I ſuppoſe the people of Girgenti are meant. T. 
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taken, This temple was begun before the ſiege, and almoſt e 
pleted *. 

In the time of Diodorus, it continued in the ſtate that it was Wu 
the Carthaginians took the city, The Agrigentini, in the court. 
tur hundred years, had not ſufficiently recovered their misfortune} 
complete the building. 

According to the teſtimony of Diodorus, it was 340 fect in len 
60 in breadth, and a hundred and twenty in height above the oro 
«mot TH non warty; the largeſt temple in Sicily, and equal tot 
largeſt in Greece, The pillars projected a little more than halt du 
of the wall; for their outward round circumference amountc : 
twenty fect, and only to twelve on the inner flat fide. The fluch 
of the pillars were ſo capacious that one of theſe flutings would c. 
tain the body of a man. Either I was miſtaken, or in the outw.:. 
round circumfercnce of one of the thrown down pillars, I countcd cles 
or twelve ſuch flutings; cach of which was actually wide enounl t 

mit the body of a man. 

The portico was of a prodigious 117e. On the caſt ſide of thi: f. 
tico there was a baſſo relicvo, of extraordinary workmanſhip, rej :.- 
ſenting the giants' war; and on the well the taking of Troy f. 

The laſt remaining ſection of theſe ruins, which was ſupported ! 
three coloſſal ſtatues and three pillars, was thrown down in tlic ve. 
1401. The ruins are called by the country people, // tempis d 
giganti, The temple of the giants. 


280 

Diod. ib. We lcarn from Pol; bius, in the ninth book, that it remained inc: 
Na. 0 Ts *Onuuniy vews cure A we h” t. Kara de Try krise, xai to A. 
(ein du Ta xata Tr Eaace irt dai. „ This temple of the Olympian / © 
« actually not completed: but it appears that, in plan and magnitude, it was infec: iv: ! 
© no temple in Greece.” It is evident from the context that we ſhould read ounce 
and not T&@wreazy, as was perceived by Cluverius, and Weſſeling; who cites this! 
in his edition of Diodorus. Not to mention that the expreſſion ch. ix £2.10 | 
in My opinion the idiom of the Greek, 


7 Diod. 1 Fazc!!o. 


A rag: 
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A fragment of a pillar, which is not buried under the other ruins 


but is acceiible, proves the truth of what Diodorus has ſaid of the 


. i { 


pillars: a man may lie down in the fluting. Riede 


94 8 i 
— 4 ; 4 449 A rate 


obſerver and learned antiquary, is of opinion that, though the account 


of Diodorus is very perſeck and jul, vet, in what relate to the length 
and breadth of the temple, there is an error of the tranteriber. Riedeſel 


p * 3 * 1 * ! 114 . a * | * . + » ! wut 5 ＋ - k i! y 
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ty 
feet. He found the cireumſerence of the pillars t6 be forty-two paly 
or thirty-four feet : piecds de ro Flower 
the length and breadth from thelc ruin the Hatementtof Diecdorus 
might be accurate in all reſpects. 

Captain Colſon meaſured a triglyph, Which was nine feet ant a half 
high, and five feet four inches broad; and this izle circumiltance vill 
be ſullicient to aflord vou foine {Wea of the altonifiing magnitude ot 
the whole. 

am aſſured that this temple, as well 15 that of Selinus, was reduced 
to a pile of ſtones by a dreadtul earthquake: or probably by. ſeveral, 
The deſtructive hand of man demolithes in a heap : the powerful arm 
o nature alone could hurl theſe cumbrous malles in this interminoled 
confuſion. Ever youthiul, ever victorious, the tmiles beneath the 
ruins of proud but comparatively impotent art. Among thele piles 
carth ſends forth a verdant grove of ſig and almond trees. The fürſt 
piſtachio tree I ſow was in the temple of the Olympian Zeus; and 
was at once covered with bloom and with numerous red nuts, that were 
but juſt appearing. 

Between two remains of temples, one ot which to»k the name of 
Caſtor and Pollux and the other of Vulcan, each of them appearing 
to have been equal in magnitude and architecture to what is called 
the temple of Concord, the bed of the tith-pond is evidently perceptible 
which Diodorus has thus delcribed, 

Near this temple'“ (of the Olympian Zeus)“ there was a pond 
Vol, II. R r & {unk 
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« ſunk of ſeven Hadia in circumference, and twenty cubits deep ; in 
« which fiſh of various kinds were kept for public feſtivals, with {wans, 
« and other birds, for the pleaſure of the inhabitants “.“ 

This place is very Pieatan under its preſent change of form. The 
pool communicated with the river Zrago, the Acragas of the ancients ; 


and, the bed of the pool being dry, its ſhady hollow is covered with a 
large and lovely garden. 

Vaſt remains are feen from the walls; and nature herſelf preſents 
her high rocky back, of which architecture might ealily have taken 
advantage. In theſe rocks various lepulchres have been hewn; and 
probably for the warriors wio had fallen in defence of their country, 
and from whoſe departed fjririts aid was expected. No wonder that 
the Carthaginians were ſtruck with terror, when, aſter having de- 
ſtroyed theſe ſepulchres, they 1magined they beheld the wanderiny 
ihades of the dead. 

We likewiſe ſaw the ruins of a bridge over the river; and two cir- 
cular apertures near the pretent town, which denote great cavities it 
the carth, and arc probably the remains of ſubterranean aqueducts : as 
tuppoicd by Diodorus. After the victory of Gelo over the Cartha— 
ginians, they were conſtructed under the dire ion of one Pheax ; and, 
becauſe ot their excillence, in honour of him were called Phaacian |. 

During the {moral between the victory of Gelo, 497 years beſorc 
the birth ot Chia, and the deliruction of Agrigentum, 406 years be— 
fore Chriſt, the greateſt temples in Sicily, at the ruins of which we ar. 
now amazed, were probably built. 

The Carthuginian pritoners were divided by Gelo; and each of the 
triendly cities had a number, equal to the number of their citizens that 
ſerved in the war. By this diviſion, Agrigentum obtained many; and 
the more becaute, after the battle, many of the fugitives had been 
ſeized on the Aprigentine territories. Scveral of the citizens of Agri- 
gentum had five hundred Carthaginians; and theſe, according to 

Died. lib. xi. v. i. p. 423. + Ibid, 
Diodorus, 
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Diodorus, were moſt of them emp. ved 111 public works! „ pecially 
in hewing of ſtone, part of which was uicd to build their great temple, 
and part tor the fubterranean aque [11cks; 


It appears probable that the temples in Sclinus and 


»_ 
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undertaken with emulous mavg:uihcence; and | bulieve that, like the 
temple of the Olympian J, eus in Avry ruin, of y were Ot CON. 
pleted. The Selinunti could not have partaken of the flaves of Glo 
for they were the allies of the Carthaginiaus. 

The aſpect of Agrigentum mult have been rand: for it was built 
upon five hills. The prefent Cirgenti flands on a hill, and enjoys a 
ory Pure Alt. Ihen valley extend, between thieſe hneigluts ank tlie 
ſea ſhore; and is divided ito fertile corn fields, vineyards, ad orchards 

of olive, almond, mulberry, St. ]. un's bread, fi, and pOmnesraiate 
trees. Theſe fruits are all XY in their kind: nor can 1 torn 
the pleaſure 1 received under a mulhcrry tree ot extraordinary fie; 
that, while we were overcome by the great heats we had endured, 
going from ruin to ruin, ſometimes riding and lumetimes walking, 
refreſhed us with its paradiſaical fruit, 

The almond tree is likewiſe here very large; and the unripe 
almonds are now caten, and appear to me much better taſted than 
when ripe: belide which they are held to be very healthy. Olive trees 
and prolitic corn fields every where deliglt the eye. 

The Drago, or ancient Acragas, coming from the north, flows round 
the town; four Italian miles on the ſouth fide of which it empties itfelf 
into the fea *, It 1s joined by the brook Ruce!/s, between the fea and 

the 


* I think I may venture to ahm that Cluvetius is nuſtaken, when he calls the Liunie 
di Nara the Acragasr. I he paſſige which he cites, from Polybius, appears to favour my 
opinion: for Pulybius ſays —*© The Aut, ran on the ſouth fide of the PE mn that 
ide ct is oppoſite to the ſetting fun = the wind called Abs 15 watered by the river 
Hypſas.“ Pu yag dutn Taga wiv Th h Muay ναννEe e TH TA, Tara de Try ent T2: 
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the city; and this brook, with the Acragas, mace the ancient city a 
peninſula. 

"Fic river. Nt {i rmerly called the IIe „ runs on the caſt: at tit 
diſtance of three talian miles. But this is not tie beautiiul, abundant, 
and ſhady /t, winch 1s now called the Zeit), and wliien wanders 
not far from the ruins of Sclinus. 

' 


The preſent little Girgemi, icen at a diſtance, promiucs much ; f 


it is built on a high broad rock, and appears larger than it is. Th: 
grand aſpect of the ancient Agrigentum, as {cen from the fea, is allu-o( 
to in the following pallage : 
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ancient city on the right; and how could the inhabitants have named their city aſter a 
diſtant river, inttead ot the river that bathed its walls? All traces of Agrigentum arc 
loſt long before you. come to the Naro. Speaking of the founding of the city, Pindar 
fays:: 

K 2/4c;TE; „ 76 d 
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After great auliction and many toils, they obtained the ſacred dwelling of tlic 
cam; and were the eye of Sicily?“ I do not think, as ſome have explained this 
paſſige, that, by the word eye, Pindar alluded to the watchfulneſs of Agrigentum: but 
rather to the beauty of this city, and of Svracule ; which cities were cqually the eye of 
Sicily. With reſpect to the Drago, Fazcllo, Amico, and other Sicilians, arc of opinion 
that it is the ancient Acragas | | 


„et tranſlates 
A race long exerciſed in woes 
Ere, ſmiling Her her Kindred flood, 
Thc manſion oft their vv iſh'd repole, 
Their {acred city ftood : 
And through amaz'd Sicilia ſhone 
The lufire of their fair renown... T. 


'Then 
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If 1 may judge lrom tie on \ perton Kitli whom I am acqualute (| 


at this place, the inhabitants of Girgenti fill preterve the virtue of 
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table with his holpitabie preteuts. On our account, he deferred a 
journey Which he intended to take, and is now employed in writing 
us letters of recommendation. Hoſpitality is a virtue common to al! 
the Italians and Sicilians, who anticipate the wants of llrangers: bu: 
tew of them to well underitand as the Canon Spoto that repoſe, un— 
reſtraint, and the free diſpoſal of their own time, arc amon the prell— 
ing neceſſities of certain travellers, 

He potlefles a valuable collection of Greek vaſes, which have been 
found in the ſepulchres of the ancient city. 

He likewite ſhewed us the handiome building, the reſpectable 
library, and a line collection ot ancient coins: witch had | 
ſented to the ſeminary by Count Luchele. 

met with the /erwula, or fennel giant; a plant which wars an um— 
bellated flower, or tutt. The Greeks called i: 4 e. I attains the 
height of a man, greatly reſembles the fennel, which here prows 
equally high, and the ſtalk is hollow and lle with a kind of pith, 
that kindles like a match, and long continues to glimmer. Fence th 
ancients feigned that Prometheus brought ire from heaven in the stall 
01 this plant. Hclod luys J. eus had Conlce 110 the lire : Hut that the 
ſon of Japetus ſtole it, for the uſe of men, without the knowledge of 


Zeus, by putting it into a hollow flalk of this plant, 
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But from Prometheus twas conccal'd in vain, 


Which for the uſe of man he ſtole again, 
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peninſula. 

The river N. %, forme ry called the 715 pjas, runs on the eaſt ; at the 
diſtance of three Italian miles. But this is not tie beautitul, abundant, 
and ſhady Hyþ/as, which 1s now called the Veel, and which wanders 
not far from the ruins of Sclinus. 

The preſent little Girgemi, 1ce: at a diſtance, promiſes much ; f. 
it is built on a high broad rock, and appears larger than it is. Is 
grand aſpect of the ancient Agrigentum, as {cen from the ſea, is alluded 


to in the following pallage : 
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ancient city on the right; and how could the inhabitants have named their city aſter 4 
diſtant river, inttead ot the river that bathed its walls? All traces of Agrigentum arc 
loſt long before you come to the Naro. Speaking of the founding of the city, Pindar 
ſays : 
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« After great atlliction and many tolle, they obtained the ſacred dwelling of tlc 
«i{lream; and were the eye of Sicily ®,” I do not think, as ſome have explained this 
paſſage, that, by the word eye, Pindar alluded to tne watchfulneſs of Agrigentum : but 
rather to the beauty of this city, and of Svracule ; which cities were cqually the eyc ot 
Sicily. With reſpect to the Drago, F azcllo, Amico, and other Sicilians, arc of opinion 
that it is the ancient Acragas | 


9 Veit tranſlates 
A race long exercifcd in woes ; 
Ere, ſmiling o'er her kindred flood, 
Thc mankon of their wiſh'd repole, 
Their {ucred city ftood : 
And through amaz'd Sicilia ſhone 


Ihe lufire of their fair renown, T. 


Then 
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Then Agra with loſty ſummits crown'd ; 
Long for the race 01 warlike fteeds renown'd. 
DitYb#xv.9024: 

If I may judge from the only perſon with whom I am acquainted 
at this place, the inhabitants of Girgenti full preſerve the virtue of 
Lofpitality. The Canon Sporo overvehelmed us with civilities of every 
Lind, ſupplied us with his own furniture at our inn, and covered our 
table with his hoſprtable preſents On our account, he deferred a 
journey Which he intended to take, and is now employed in writing 
us letters of recommendation. | Hoſpitality is a virtue common to al! 
the ltalians and Sicillans, who anticipate the wants of rangers: bu: 
few of them to well underitand as the Canon Spoto that repote, un— 
reſtraint, and the free diſpolal of their own time, arc among the prell— 
ing neceſſities of certain travellers, 

He poſlefles a valuable collection of Greck vales, which have been 
found in the ſepulchres of the ancient city. 

He likewite ſhewed us the handtome building, the refpedable 
library, and a tine collection ot ancient coins: witch had been pre— 
ſented to the leminary by Count Lucliclc. 

| met with the /erwla, or fennel giant: a plant Which ears an um— 
bellated flower, or tutt. The Greeks called it sale. It attains the 
height of a man, greatly reſembles the fennel, which here prows 
equally high, and the {talk is hollow and led with a kind of pith, 
that kindles like a match, and long continues to viimmer, Hence thr 
ancients feigned that Prometheus brought lire from heaven in the (tall 
of this plant. Heſiod ſays Zeus had concealed the fire; but that the 
ſon of Japetus ſtole it, for the ule of men, without the knowledge of 


Zeus, by putting it into a hollow flalk of this plant, 
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But from Prometheus 'twais conccal'd in vain, 


Which for the uſe of man he ſtole again, 
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An, artful in his ſraud, brought from above, 
Clos'd in a hollow cane, deceiving Jove. 


Cookr's IIeſiod, b. i. I. 73. 


In Aſchylus, Prometheus, when chained upon the rock, exclaira, 
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Hid in a hollow cane the fount of ſire 
I privatcly convey'd, of every art 
Productive and the nobleſt gift to men. 
And for this ſlight offence woe, woe is me! 
[ bear theſe chains, ſix'd to this ſavage rock, 
Unſhelter'd from th' inclemencies of th' air. 
PoTTER, Prometheus Chained. 


The Bacchantes in Euripides thus fing : 
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But Bacchus, waving in his hand 
The torch that from his hallow'd wand 
Flames high, his roving Bacche leads; 
And, ſhouting as he nimbly treads, 
Flings to the wanton wind his ſtreaming hair, 
_ PoTTER, v. 153. 


LET- 
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LETTER XCI. 


5) racutc, 25th June 1792. 
My intention was to have travelled from Girgenti to C 
Gizvanni ; the Enna of the ancients, famous for its grove, its bloom- 
ing fields, and the fable of the rape of Proferpine : carried off by Pluto 
while ſhe was gathering flowers. From thence, I ſhould have ridden 
through the country to Syracule : but we learned that the air of 6e. 
Giovanni is bad, at this ſeaſon cf the year; and therefore detcrmincd 
to ſtop on the coaſt, at Terranova. 

On the morning of the 21ſt, we journeyed through barren fields to 
palma; and, about nine o'clock in the forenoon, as we ſ entered this 
landſome little town, the beams of the tun were plowing hot. Near 
the walls, the country is well watered, and rich in vegetation. The 
almond trees, which are in great numbers, grow to a. ntiderable he : 
and the St. John's bread likewiſe is very large, and has a cont ious 
and beautiful appearance. Its ſtrong ſcions ſpring round it near the 
root, bend back again to the carth, aud there take root themielves ; to 
that a ſingle tree, with its branching family, appears a little grove, 


* * 


A letter of recommendation, from the iriciiuly { 


anon Spoto, gained 
us acceſs to a ſpacious palace in Palma; where we Lept during the heat 
of the day. Warm as thele louthern climates are, vou gencrally find 
picalant and cool retreats in the houles. The ſtrong wills repel \the 
eat, and the apartments are very lotty. You {eldom luffer nicch fro; 


the heat during the day, while under the roc! ; but rather in the even- 
ing, after having been into the open air, and when the walls have been 
warmed through. It is remarkable that the heat of the night will 
frequently not ſuſſer you to ſlecp: yet that the greater heat of the day 
makes you ſleepy. The ſame indeed, in a certain degree, may be ſaid 


or 
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of Germany: although the morning and evening dew there falls u. 
more copiouſly than in theſe countries; where the delightful de 
which is ſo great a rcflorative, cannot always be enjoyed, and ns, 
in the ſame abundance as in our country, The fhes here are \ 
tcaſing, by day; and {ilk gauze, throw over the face, is quite 1. 
[ary for the traveller who wiſhes to fled ep. 

Palma belongs to the Prince of Lampeduſa; and, in the year 17 

ontained little more than five thouſand inhabitants: though its pre! 
population is eftimated at nine thouſand ; which increaſe may be attu— 
buted toa rich ſulphur mine. This town was firſt built in the van 
1637, by a pcrion of the family of Ch:avs Monte, 

Not far from Palina white partridges are found, on a hill near : 
ſea, which have remained there from twelve to fifteen years: thou 
the place they came from is not known. They frequently coup 
with other partridges ; and the young brood then conſiſts of both kind. 
The common partridge of the ifſand is grey, with white ſpots, aud 
ficth of a high red colour on the beak. They have a reſemblanc- ! 
the Guinea hen, 

We rode to Altcata, in the afternoon ; near which town is a char 
ing long hill, the ſouth {de of which wards off the heat. It is em— 
bellithed with country houſes and verdant orchards, and watered |» 
rich ſprings; which HhEewile reireſh the neighbouring country, wi. 
they ariic through ſubterrancan paſſages. 

People in Germany have falſe ideas concerning the ſummer die- 
neſs of vegetation in hot countries. In open unſhaded and fean:!i!s 
watered paſtures, I grant that the graſs above the ſurface is parched; 
and that, during the hot months, on ſuch the cows eat what may m« 
properly be called hay than graſs: but the herds of cattle are then pa!- 
tured on the mountains, where the graſs remains freſh; and the mcadon 
which are then burnt up afford them freſh fodder in the witit-. 
Accuſtomed to this air, and taking root in a very fruitful ſoil, the trees 


are clothed in a lovely green ; and both hills and valleys, if nature 
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but favour them with water, altord a rich vegetation of herbage and 
foliage : of the poliſhed verdure of which we northern people can form 
no idea. Several of the African plants of our hot houſes have this 
colour, this fulneſs, and this poliſh. 

Alicata, Licata, or Leccata, is a pleaſant town ; built partly upon a 
hill, and partly below it, on the ſea ſide. A fortrets is erected on a 
{mall cape, adjoining to the town, that extends into the tea. At pre- 
ſent the hill, taking its name from the town, is called AZznte df Lieata“. 
Cluverius imagined it to be the Ecromos of the ancicnts. 

The number of inhabitants in Alicata, was eſtimated, by Amico, at 
10,960, He is an authentic writer, but, during the laſt thirty years, 
the numbers in molt of the royal towns have decreated, in conlequence 
of various oppreſſions, much to the advantage of the baromal towns, 
Ihough the inhabitants, particularly the leſter nobility, juſtly complain 
of the Barons, yet they are leſs oppreſſed by them than when imme— 
diately under the government of the King: for, as the road is always 
open to complaint, and as by government the reſpect for the rights of 
the Barons is more willingly diminiſhed than increaſed, the latter are 
obliged to exerciſe great precaution when they allert thele rights. 
Alicata was taken and burned, in the year 1553, by the Turks; and 
their allies, the French Þ. 

This town ſtands where %ig formerly ſtood : a place which was 
ſounded by the Agrigentine tyrant, Phimtas ; a contemporary of Pyr- 
rhus. It was to this place that he brought the inhabitants of Gela, 282 
years before Chriſt, after he had deſtroyed that mother town of Agri- 
gentum. | 

On the 22d of June, we rode all the fore part of the day; till, about 
cleven o'clock, we arrived at Terranova. Near Alicata, we crofled the 
mouth of the river Fiume Sal/ ; the largeſt ſtream in the iſland, and 
formerly called the Himeras, It divides the Va! di Mazzara from the 
% di Noto, in which we now are, The heat became very great as 


Lex. Top. Sic. I Tazrllo. 
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the morning advanced. The debilitating ſcirocco blew; and the very 
ſea appears unwillingly to feel its influence. Though it is attended 
with very little current of air, yet, when it prevails, the waves of the 
ſea foam and roar, and it ſeems as if its influence was more ſtrongly 
felt in this element than in the lighter air. It brings humidity : the 
clothes adhere to the body at its touch, the marrow ſeems mclte( 
in the bones, and ſpleen and melancholy afflict the heart. Cold bath- 
ing and cooling beverage, with fruit, or a draught of generous wine, 
and ſtill more efteQually ice and repoſe, are the remedies by which 
it may be reliſted, 

The founders both of ancient and of modern towns naturally choſe 
the countries that were well watered ; and Terranova enjoys the blcil- 
ings which treth vegetation and excellent fruits aſford. 

Here ſtood the ancient Gela“, to which a colony was led by Anti- 
phemus from Rhodes, and Entimus from Crete; who joined in com- 
munity forty- five years after the founding of Syracuſe, in the firſt year 
of the 23d Olympiad, 686 years before Chriſt. It was built near the 
river Gelas, from which the town took its name. An ancient Greek 
ſcholiaſt, upon Pindar, calls the river Celon; and it is now called by 
the modern name of the town, Terranova. Not far from Terranova, 
on the ſouth-weſt ſhore, a Doric pillar lies thrown down: a ſolitary 
token of the former grandeur of Gela. 

The territory of Gela was extenſive, and the place itſelf large. It 
was called 5, by the poct Callimachus: a word which is only uſcd 
to denote great cities. It is likewiſe called, by Virgil, /mmanis Gela \. 
Another interpretation of the word /mmanrs derives it from the tyrants, 
who ſome of them governed and others were natives of Gela. I gran: 
that zmmanis is generally uſed to expreſs a cruel and ſavage nature: 


The. 1. vi. p. 39060. 
+ In ſight of the Geloan fields we paſs; 
And the large walls, where mighty Gela was. 
DRYDEN : Tn. iii. I. 922. 


but 
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but the circumſtance that Gela was governed by tyrants did not diſtin— 
gzuich it from other towns in Sicuy. Glo, Thero the Firſt, and 
'Thraſybulus, three ſons of Dinomenes, who ſucceſſively governed 
Syracuſe, were natives of Gela. Gelo, one of the greateſt and beſt 
men of Grecian times, ruled becaute he was reſpedted; not becauſe he 
was powerful, The character of liicro was more equivocal ; though 
he was praiſed by Pindar and Simonides, both great poets, Thraſybu— 
lus, in every ſenſe of the word, was a tyrant, 

The great tragic poet, -Hſchylus, ſpent the remainder of his old age 
in Gela; after he had quitted Athens in difguſt. One day, while he 
was ſleeping, an cagle that was bearing a tortoiſe, withing to break its 
hard ſhell, let it fall upon the bare tkull of the poet ; miſtaking it for a 
ſtone: and thus died }tchylus. Pautanas *, a philoſopher and 
phyſician, the friend and ditciple of Empedocles, and Timogenes the 
philoſopher, the diſciple of Theophraſtus, were both of Gela. 

In the fourth year of the 93d Olympiad, 403 years before Chriſt, 
Himilco, the general of the Carthaginians, aſter he had deſtroyed Agri- 
gentum, fell with his whole army on the territories of Gela and Cama— 
rina. From the banks of the Gelas, near the city Gela, he took a 
coloſſal ſtatue of Apollo, and tent it to Tyrus: the mother city of Car- 
thage : and, when Alexander beſieged 'I'yrus, the citizens accuſed this 
ſtatue of favouring the enemy. "The Carthaginian fortified his camp; 
expecting that Dionyſius, who by power and artitce had lately ob— 
tained the ſovereignty of Syracuſe, would march againſt him with a 
great army. The Gelenſes determined to fend their wives and chil- 
dren to Syracuſe ; but the women fied to the altars, and ſo prellingly 
entreated the men to ſuffer them to thare in the dangers of war that 
they were permitted to remain. 

The Gelenſes frequently ſallied on the foe ; and, profiting by their 
Knowledge of the country, killed and took many of the Carthaginians, 


* Not Pauſanias the writer. 
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They ſought valiantly ; though their walls began to be ſhattered, and 
breaches were made by the deſtruQtive battering rams: but what th- 
day deſtroyed the night repaired ; and women and children labour! 
at the work, while the men remained under arms. Their defence was 
truly undaunted ; though their city was not very ſtrong, their wall; 
were in ruins, and no allies were come to their aid, 

At length, Dionyſus arrived with a mixed army; from Syracuse, 
the allied Grecians of Italy and Sicily, and ſoldiers that he had taken 
into pay : but he was defeated, in a battle againſt the Carthaginians, 
was conftrained to fend the citizens of Gela away by night to Syra- 
cuſe, and the enemy took poſſeſſion of the place *. 

The inhabitants of Gela were ſent from Syracule to Leontium ; but 
they mult ſoon after have returned to their native place, for Gela took 
part with Dion againſt the younger Dionyſius f. 

In the ſecond year of the 117th Olympiad, 309 years before the 
birth of Chriſt, Agathocles, the tyrant of Syracuſe, accuſed the Gelenſes 
of taking part with the Carthaginians, put more than four thouſand 
citizens to death, and obliged the reſt to give him all the coined and 
uncoined gold and filver 4. 

Gela was deſtroyed by Phiatias, the tyrant of Agrigentum, 282 ycar- 
before Chriſt, in the firſt year of the 124th Olympiad. 

The modern town, Terranova, was founded about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, by the Emperor Frederic the Second. The num- 
ber of the inhabitants thirty years ago was eſtimated at 7076, by 
Amicoyh. It is a baronial town, and belongs to the Duke of Monte— 
leone. 

On the 23d, we paſled the river Terranova, the ancient Gelas ; leav- 
ing the ſea behind us on the right, and paſſing through the country of 
the Gelenſes: the fertility of which has in all ages been ſo famous. 
never beheld ſtronger ſtubble ; and, where the corn was not yet cut, 


* Diod. I. xiii. vol. i. p. 630. + Diod. I. xiv. vol. ii. p. 89. 
þ.Diod. 1. xix. vol, ii. p. 400. $ Lex. Top, Sic. 


althougl: 
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although on fields which had ſuffered this year for the want of rain, 
the crops even there could ſcarcely be called moderate. 

We arrived at the little town of Sant: u HM; Mien, which is 
built on a hill, before the morning fun became too powerful, As we 
appeared to be in a wretched inn, we were looking round for a cloiſter, 
when a well-dreſſed perſon delired us to follow him, in a friendly 


manner, and took us to the houſe of his ſon; who was the Scrirmuny of 


the town. As ſoon as we had alighted, a number of people had col- 


lected round us, and our chamber was preltent!y full of inquiſitive bab— 
blers ; who all came, as they ſaid, per dimnffrar una picoola attensinnc © 
gli frgnors forotiert to ſhew a little attention to the forcign gentle- 
men: but in reality to gratify their own inlattavle curiolity, 

Among them, there was an old prieſt ; of whole company, like the 
reſt, we began to be impatient : but of which we were afterward much 
aſhamed. After many queſtions concerning our travels, and giving 
us friendly council, he departed ; but ſoon returned with letters of re- 
commendation : and, not fatished with that, gave our muleteer an Ita— 
lian cock to be caten by us on the road. 

In the afternoon, we {aw many large cork trees; and in the evening 
arrived at Caltagirone, This place, which contains more than ſeventeen 
thouſand inhabitants, by paying a voluntary gitt to the King, is almoſt 
freed from taxes; and is endowed with commercial privileges, greater 
than thoſe of any other town. A colonnade, rather grand than beau- 
tiful, which the citizens have built on a height to enjoy the open air, 
and a ſpacious high road, in the continuation of which they are now 
employed, denote the activity of the inhabitants; who feel their grow— 
ing power. The town is built on a hill, and its origin is doubtful ; 
though it certainly exiſted in the times of the Saracens, and probably 
more early : as the height and the ſurrounding lands mult at all times 
have given delight. 

Yeſterday, ſoon after we had left Caltagirone, we beheld Mtna; tow- 


ering behind the intervening mountains. The road brought us through 
fertile 
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ſertile and well cultivated countries; and we again faw [uilts that were 
ſhaded with trees. 

We loft the little town of Mine on a hill, lying on our right, I. 
was formerly inhabited by the Siculi, called Monat , and was the bin 
place of the famous Ducelius; the leader or Ning of the Sicul; wh 
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— 
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in the fourth year of the S$1ſt Olympiad, 430 years before Chil, tra 
ported the inhabitants to the plains near the temple of the Palit : from 
which the new town was called Palica. 

Theſe Gods were ſuppoſed to be the twin fons of Zeus and t“. 
Nymph Anna: or, according to others, Thalia, "Their temple ve, 
famed for its antiquity, and the ſacred terror it infpired, We are told, 
by Diodorus, it had hot and apparently glowing ſprings ; which rc 
jrom boiling gulphs, out of craters of no great circumference, but. e! 
immeaturable depth. The ſtench of the ſulphur is ſo great that 1 
one has ever yet entirely been at the place. The deep bubbling water 
rears feartully ; but never overflows, or fails. 

Here the moſt {olemn oaths were ſworn ; and Diodorus aßen 
hat perjury was followed by immediate puniſhment. The oath * 
an end to the molt intricate diſputes. Even flaves found refuge“ 
againtt their cruel and angry maſters ; who durſt not torcibly take 
them away, but were obliged to give them the ſecurity of the oat; : 
nor was there an example known, ſays Diodorus, of a maſter Who di 
10 keep this oath, 

The temple was built in a commanding ſituation : and was embel— 
lihed with colonnades, and other pleaſing objects Þ. 

| Aſter 

agree with Cluverius, and read Mera; in Diodorus: inſtead of the common read. 2 
Nag. 

According to the fable, the Nymph Atna, or Thalia, for ſo Macrobius calls har, 
being pregnant by Jupiter and fearful of the wrath of Juno, wiſhed that the earth mi: 
open. Her with was accompliſhed; and, when ſhe was delivered of the twins, they were 
called Palici : from the words xa and ie: again and 79 vo - becauſe they came back 01! 
of the earth. According to others, they were the ſame who became ſo ſamous under tlic 
names of Caſtor and Pollux. They were called Palici ; becauſe they alternatcly lived 


Che 
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After Ducetius had built Pala and had ſurrounded it with good 
walls, he divided the territorial lands among the citizens ; and the ex- 
cellence of the foil and the number of the inhabitants toon rendered 
it a reſpectable place. But the proſperity of Paulicce was of thort du— 
ration, for it was quickly deſtroyed “. 

We were prevented from viliting theſe bubbling ſprings, both by 
the badnels of the air round them and the length of our day's journey, 
A living Sicilian author ſays— The lake of T' is fill full of thl- 
© phurous and highly infalubrious water: fo that to remain near it is 
dangerous both to man and bealt. Its breath is about a hundred 
paces. 

About ten in the forenoon, we arrived at the little town of Patagonia ; 
which is built on a height and overlooks a charming valo. This litun— 
tion and this nane lead me to thunk it highly probable that the temple 
ſtood in the valley. The town is the native place of the Princ-s of 
Palagoniaz one of whom built the groteſque palace, between Solanto 
and Palermo, which 1 have already deltcribed. 

In the afternoon, over a fruitful country, we beheld Mount Atna in 
its whole extent. We lelt the lake Beveria on our left; which abounds 
in fiſh, particularly cels, and birds, The river Leonards flows throunh it; 
which the ancients called the L!/us; and, foon after it has left the 
lake, it paſſes by Lenin - but, as it frequently overflows, it renders the 
air of that town very unhealthy, We contemplated the fertile field 
which, according to the accounts of the ancients, excited furprite in 


Hercules ; and they ſtill ſupport the fame they formerly obtained, 


one month in Olympus and the next in the inſernal regions: from which they continually 
returned, from the time that the immortal Pollux obtained permiſſion of Zeus to ſhare: 
„is immortality with the mortal Caltor, who had lain Lynceus and was afterward killed 
by Idas. Inſtead of pings ubt ef plicabilis ara Diine (Virg. Tn. vii. 763) fome read 
Palict: and Servius ſays that men were ſirſt ſacriticed to thete Gods, but that they then 
accepted other ſacrifices in expiation : therefore Virgil calls the altar p/aca/1/r; - or pla- 
elle, IT muſt further remark of the ſons of Leda that, according to ſome, it was Pollux, 
vut according to others Caſtor, who was immortal. 


* Diod. lib, xi. vol. i. p. 471. + Diod. lib. iv. vol. 1. p. 270. 
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During the whole day, we had ſeen ſmoke aſcend not only out c. 
the upper mouth of AÆtna but likewiſe from a lower part; where, 04. 
months ago, a new aperture burſt forth. When it was dark, we 1. 
the red ſtream of lava. 

You cannot but admire our good fortune, at not only having viii. 
Veſuvius during its eruption but ATtna, likewife, at a time when !: 
aſlumed every beauty, and was clothed in all its fertility. 

We had a letter from the beautiful young Princeſs Leonforte, «© 
Palermo, which gained us admiſſion to a convenient houſe in the upper 
part of the town of Lentini; where the air is leſs unhealthy, I, 
place contains rather more than four thouſand inhabitants, and lics at 
the foot of a height; at the top of which Charles the Fifth built a nc 
town, that he might allure the inhabitants to change their bad air for 1 
better. Ile called this town Caleuliui, and it contains nearly tlires 
thouſand people. 

Lentini is a ſmall remainder of the formerly flouriſhing and mig!:y 
Leontium ; on which, in the hirit year of the 13th Olympiad, 726 
years before Chriſt, the Chalcudenſes, from Eubea, who fix years before 
nad founded the Sicilian Naxos, had made a deſcent; under the con— 
duct of the lame Theocles whom they had followed from Greece; aud 
{ettled here, after they had driven out the Siculi, who were the former 
inhabitants of Leontium“. 

The fame fate attended the Leontin as beſel the other Greek colu- 
ies of Sicily: who were frequently oppreſſed by tyrants, and as fte— 
quently recovered their freedom. Phalaris, the tyrant of Agrigentum, 
one of theſe oppreflors, took away their arms; and, with the policy ef 
deſpotilm, introduced luxury: ſo that to ſay * The Leontini are alwass 
at their bottle“ became proverbial. 

Leontium was the cauſe of the ſirſt attack made upon Syracule by 
the Athenians, "The ILcontini were then at war with the Syracuſians; 
and all the towns of Doric origin, except Camarina, took part with the 
latter: and with the former the Camarini, and all the towns that de- 

® 'Thuc. lib. vi. p. 379. 
7 | rived 
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rived their origin from the Chialeidenſes. The arrogant power of the 
Syracuſtians oppreſſed the Leone; who font ambaſſadors to Athens 


Co? A 
3 


demanding alliſtance. One of theſe ambaſſudlors was the famous Plit- 


loſopher, and orator, Gorgias ; who cxceeded his contemporaries in 


y 


the reputation ot C!OQUCnce : though 1.15 Gratory chiefly conliſted in 
ſtudied artifice, antitheſis, and the tricks of rhetoric ; unlike the high 
and irrefiſtible eloquence of Perictes, which extorted praitc even trom 
the comic pocts. Ariltop hanes favs of him-< The Olympic Pericles 
„ ſpeaks in thunder and lighting; and confound; all Greece. And 
Fupolis, of whom we have fome ſramments, declares, © Convictian fat 
upon his lips: it was faſcination to hear him: and he alone, of al! 
& the orators, left a ſling in the car.“ 

But the Creeks, particularly the Athenians, were inſatiate in their 
love of novelty; and Gorgias kept a ſchool of rhictoric, and received 
from his ditciples a hundred mirc, or about two thouſand rix dollars. 
Depravity of manners and depravity of taſte go hand in hand. The 
beautiful is allied to the beautiful; and deformity to its like. 

Gorgias caſily perſuaded the Athenians to take part in this war; for 
they had long delired to pollels Sicily, and ſeized this pretext of the 
oppreſſed Leontini; to whom, as a pcople related to themſelves, they 
owed aſſiſtance: for the inhabitants of the towns of Chalcidenſian 
origin were, like the Athenians, deſcended from the Ionians. Accord- 


* Diodorus attributes theſe verſes all to Eupolis; after he had cited others from Ariſ- 


tophanes: but, as the two firſt of theſe verſes are generally aſcribed to Ariſtophanes, we 


lhould thus, with Weſſeling, read the text of Diodorus : 


89 \ , * — 4 
Kai Tay ty ac; (i. e. Meyer *Apiropamn;) 


Neguireng 3 *Oruprrics 


* U * - 
Heart, i2povra, Evvinoxa Try E. 
»” « , 
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* * * - « * 
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ingly the Athenians declared for war: but this war was tedious, and 
the Leontini at laſt made peace with Syracuſe z of which city they 
obtained the freedom, were tranſported thither, the Syracuſians took 
poſſeſſion of Loontium, and the Athenians failed back to Greece *. 

Thus cxpelled from their native city by the Syraculians, the Leon- 
tini endeavoured to recover what they had loſt; and, in the firſt yea 
of the 91ſt Olympiad, 414 years before the birth of Chriſt, in concert 
with the Aceſtxi, who were at war with the Sclinuntii, they induce! 
Athens to make a {ccond attempt upon Sicily, eleven years after their 
firlt effort, and in the 16th year ol the Peloponneſian war. On thi. 
occaſion the Athenians were uncommonly ſanguine; and determined, 
before they began, to ſell all the Syracuſians and Sclinuntit as ſlaves, 
and to impole an annual tribute on the remaining people of the iſland, 

In the third vear of the 93d Olympiad, 403 years before Chritt, 
while they were ſtill at war with the Athenians, the Syracuſians tran!- 
planted the Agrigentini, whole city the Carthaginians had deſtroycd, t9 
[.contium. | 

In the ſame year, Dionyſius employed the people of-Leontium t« 
{ecure himſelf in the tyranny of Syracuſe. Afterward however I.co1- 
tium became the place in which the deliverers of Syracuſe, Dion, and 
Timoleon, began their entcrprite againſt the tyrants ; and here Icctas, 
the tyrant of that city, fell under the power of Timoleon F. 

On each fide of Lentini many caverns, cut in the rocks, are een. 
Perhaps they ſerved the Siculi, or probably the more early Laſtrigun: 
and Cyclops, as habitations : for I am of opinion that the fabulou- 
account of the Cyclops had ſome foundation in truth; and that the 
ſavage ſtate of theſe people gave riſe to the poetical fiction, that they 
were monſters. 

Early in the forenoon, we rode along the banks of the river C. 
tara ; which the ancients called the Alabis, Alabo, or Alabus. 1\c- 
cording to Bochart, Halava, in the Phoenician language, fignilic 


* Thuc. J. iii. p. 220, and Diod. I. xii. vol. i. p. 513. 
4 Plut. Life of Lim. + Lex. Top. Sic. 
ſweetnel>; 
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ſweetneſs; and he conjeckured that the river was thus named by the 
Phcenicians, becauſe excellent honey was produced on its banks. [lt 
ſometimes meanders between high rocks, and through pleaſant valleys; 
and indeed the whole country 1s vigorous in vegetation, and highly 
fertile. We ſaw fine herds of cattle ; which, in this iſland, are without 
exception red, have prodigious horns, are ſhort, ſtrong, and numerous, 
and are only diſtinguiſhable by their colour from the white cattle of 
Apulia. 

We reſted in the middle of the day at nue del Fic; ; the name 
of which will remind vou of our pleaſant reſting place in Calabria, 
between Catanzaro and Montelennc, where we halted at noon. Like 
that of Calabria, the Fondaco det Jie of Sicily is delightful; eſpccially 
becauſe of its umbragcous trees, among which the tail mulberry . pre- 
dominates, and which at preſent aſfords lomething belide itz cooling 
made. 

Dearth and uncleanlinefs prevailed in the inn: but the branching 
ſoliage of a large ſig tree gave ſweetneſs to our mid-day repaſt ; and 
its ruſtling would have invited to ſleep, had we not been obliped to 
reach Syracuſe. 

In the afternoon, we rode over the places where formerly the leſſer 
Hylla and Megara ſtood. This place conſiſts of flat rocks; and here 
we ſaw ſome remains of hewn ſtones, which no doubt had been « 
burial place of Vlegara. 

About the time that the Chalcidenſes made a deſcent on Leontium, 
Lamis led a colony from Megara in Greece to the river Panturias, and 
founded Treotilum ; which lay caſtward of Leontium, on the fea fide. 
Lamis governed Leontium, and the Chalcidenſes; but was driven 
away by the T.contini, founded Taps, and died. Ilis countrymen 
were expelled from Tapſus by i, a King of the Siculi, and built 
the Mylan Megaru. After having pollelled this place two hundred 
and forty-hve years, they were driven from their town and its territory 
by Gelo, the ruler of Syraculc. 

44.43 A hundred 
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A hundred years alter the building of Megara theſe people, under 
one of their leaders named Pamilos, founded Selimus “. 

Ex:cpt the honey of II, a mountain of Attica, the honey of 
ITybla was eſteemed above all others, by the ancients. This honey 
till maintains its excellence: nor can leſs be expected, from the large 
ſtrongl, aromatic thyme which grows here, on the hot rocky beds of 
carth. 

The ancient TVs, which the Romans, omitting the letter /, 
called Taps, as built on a ſmall peninſula of the ſame name which. 
we faw at no great diſtance, and is now called [ola de gli Manghiſi. 

The aſpect of Syracuſe reſembles that of Taranto; for it is ſituated 
between a preat and alittle fea: as we may venture to call its haven « 
bay. This alpect even ſtell has ſomething grand in it: although tlie 
preſent town, liinited to the ifland, probably contains only the twen— 
ticth part, and ſcarcely that, of the ancient Syracuſe. 

How many clevated ideas did this aſpect excite in the ſoul! This 
was the city which alone, of all the towns of Greece, darcd to vie with 
Athens, Centurics riſe to view, and ſtrange and innumerable events; 
till the eye, become giddy by the multitudinous objects, feeks repoſe 
by calling the heroes of tunes long paſſed once more to remembrance, 
and forcing them to leave their filent abodes. 


Gelo mult not be numbered among tyrants: he governed in wil- 
dom, and was one of the greateſt Greeks that hiſtory records. 

Hermocrates was an enhghtened citizen, a great captain, and a hu— 
mane conqueror, Ile enjoyed thoſe honours, and was crowned with 
thoſe garlands, which none but the great and good men of a free ſtate 
can beſtow : but he was obliged to drink the very lees of ingratitude ; 


which, when preſented by the hands of free citizens, are bitter in the 
extreme Þ, 


_ * 'Thuc. 1 vi. p. 380. 


t He oppoſed Nicias, the leader of Athens, was baniſhed for his lenity to the Athe— 
nian priſoners, and was murdered on his return from exile, T. 


Related 
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Related to tyrants, Dion fought for freedom. The virtues of the 
active ſtateſman flouriſhed in the retreats of philoſophy. Mild wiſdom 
became his guide, accompanied him amid the tumult of popular cla- 
mour, preterved him in the languinary tield, and puarded lum againit 
the poiſon of a court. | 

The vitit of a man like Plato reſlects honour on the city vifited; and 
freedom and fame reſulted from the prefence of the great Timolcon, 
who puriticd Sicily from tyrants, as Hercules purified the earth from 
monſters. His mild influence was that of the deliverer among the 
delivered: an equal with equals: as ſuch, he ended a lite of fame in 
Syracuſe, ſetting like the ſun in glory, and honoured after his deatle 
ike a demi-god. 

Archimedes, a relation of Hiero the Second, withdrew himlelt from 
the court, as Dion had formerly done; and, with all the enthuſtatin 
of genius, devoted himſelf to thoſe fevere delights which geometry 
affords. 

He became the bulwark of Syracuſe, his native place; and the 
machines which he invented, when it was belteged, were long its 
ſword and ſhield. Yet the aſtoniſhing efforts of his ference appeared 
to him but as ſports, acted for the gratilication of Hiero, compared to 
the pure contemplation of abſtracted truths, in which he delighted ; 
and which, to a mind like his, were unlimited“. | 

The man who at his birth is cradled by the Mules, who, like The- 
ocritus, devotes his days to the beautitul, exciting the ſympathics he 
feels, expanding the delights he diſcovers, and promulgating the fenti— 
ments by which he is honoured, to hin the admiration of the preſent 
is ſecured, and on him the praiſe and the love of tuturity thall devolve. 
Lead ſinks: vapours aſcend. The moral world has its laws, like the 
phytical ; and that which once was the beautiful will eternally ſo 
remain. 

Theocritus lived in the generation that ſucceeded to that of Alex- 


* Plut. Life of Marcellus. 


ander ; 
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ander; and it appears as if the early decreaſe of heroes and a paſo: 
for the beaumilu! and the ſublime withdrew at the ſame period, from he 
empire of the Creeks; by whom the ſirſt had been ſo honoured, nd 
the ſecond ſo wonderfully diffuſed. 

Tutorcd however by nature herlelf, and by her darling Homer, 1! 
Sicilian poet eſcaped contamination, and remained true to his inſtru 
treſs; even in the court of a king: nay, of an Egyptian King. Sportiy. 
among ſhepherds, the Doric Muſe inſpired his ſimple lay: and, preteud- 
ing only to win him a lamb from the fold, ſhe wove him an immortal 
wreath; which neither Bion of Smyrna, nor Moſchus, his own country- 
man“, though immortal like himſelf, could obtain; and of which the 
Freat Virgil, with his many-ſtringed paltoral lyre, could not deprive him. 


CONTINUATION OF LETTER XCI. 


WHILE defcribing the countries and towns through which I pass, . 
does not appear to me ſuperfluous to give a paſſing glance at the 
deſtiny of their former inhabitants. Time and ſpace are allied. Ihe 
diltance of a deſcribed country increaſes the intereſt of the deſcription ; 
and time elapſed claims from us a right of preference. To examine 
into this claim were ncedlels: for who does not yield it willing obe— 
dience ? | 

A ſage fable of the Grecks allegorically repreſented the ſoul of man 
under the image of Pſyche, Pſyche had wings: but they were bound. 
We know they were to be ſet free: but, in the interim, ſhe was fre— 
quently impaticnt, felt herlelf reſtrained, could not mount at will, flut- 
tcred with her wings as well as ſhe was able, and approached the very 
precipice of time and ſpace. 

How numerous and how great are the claims of theſe countries t“ 
the obſervation of man! IIis curioſity is raiſed and rewarded by tlici- 

Sicily, that ſeat of paradiſe, has produced three paſtora! pocts : Daphnis, the invent 
of the Eclogue, 'Theocritus, and Moſchus. Bion kewife, though born at Smyrna, hun 


and wrote in Sicily. 


Heſperian 
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Hefperian fields ! by nature in all her grandeur, and all her charms ! 
Their hiſtory is remarkable for its antiquity, and [till more remarkable 
for the great revolutions of which they have been the theatre, and 
the mighty contelts of human power, as well as for the eftects which 
thoſe contelts have to this day produced. 

The events that have befallen Svracute not only abound in inflruc- 
tion, and entertainment, from their varicty but likewile from their 
connection with the hiſtory of the world. 

Ll have before mentioned what Diodorus tells us, that Ciclo was 
compared to Themiſtocles; and that ſome affirm that the Greeks 
were in part indebted to him, for their triumph at Salamis he having 
raiſed their courage by his victory ncar Himera, and taught them not 
to be territied by a multitude of Barbarians “. 

On the very day on which Gelo overcame the Carthaginians, the 
Spartans, a handful of heroes, fell at 'Thermopyle ! Ir would therefore 
be unjuſt to athrm that the Greeks needed the example of (Gelo to ex- 
cite them to victory, and freedom. But it may boldly be maintained that 
the battle of Himera influenced the fate of the iſland, and ſupported 
the manners and the ſpirit of the Greeks; over which the danger ot 
barbarian rule began to hover. Had the Carthaginuians been poſletled 
of Sicily in the time of Gelo, their ſovereignty would ſoon have ex- 
tended itſelf over Italy; and this early growth oft Carthaginian power 
would have been fatal to riſing Rome, If Carthage and not Rome had 
been triumphant, the whole theatre of human affurs would have been 
changed. The ſanguinary genius of the Romans was modified by 
the nobler ſpirit of the Greeks : but the very ground work of Carthage 
was not to endure the introduction of foreign manners. They once 
made a law to prohibit the teaching of the Greek language f. The 
mild and godlike beam which enlightened all Chriſtendom, freely 
grant, would have penctrated the world of Carthage; as it did the 
world of Rome: but it would have been after another manner; and the 


* Diod, lib. ix. vol. i. p. 421. + Juſtin. lib. xx. c. 5. 
ſruit 
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ander; and it appears as if the early decreaſe of heroes and a paſo: 
for the beautiful and the ſublime withdrew at the ſame period, from he 
empire of the Creeks; by whom the ſirſt had been fo honoured, nd 
the ſecond ſo wonderfully diffuſed. 

Tutorcd however by nature herlelf, and by her darling Homer, t“ 
Hicilian poet eſcaped contamination, and remained true to his inftru.- 
treſs; even in the court of a king: nay, of an Egyptian King. Sportiv. 
among ſhepherds, the Doric Muſe inſpired his ſimple lay: and, pretend- 
ing only to win him a lamb from the fold, ſhe wove him an immortal 
wreath; which neither Bion of Smyrna, nor Moſchus, his own country— 
man “, though immortal like himſelf, could obtain; and of which the 


great Virgil, with ls many-ftringed paltoral lyre, could not deprive him. 


CONTINUATION. OF LETTER XCI. 


WHILE deſcribing the countries and towns through which I pals, i 
does not appear to me ſuperſluous to give a paſſing glance at th. 
deſtiny of their former inhabitants. Time and ſpace are allied, Thc 
diltance of a deſeribed country increaſes the intereſt of the deſcription ; 
and time clapſed claims from us a right of preference. To examine 
into this claim were ncedlefs: for who does not yield it willing obc- 
dience? 

A ſage fable of the Greeks allegorically repreſented the ſoul of man 
under the image of Pſyche, Pſyche had wings : but they were bound. 
We know they were to be ſet free: but, in the interim, ſhe was fre— 
quently impatient, felt herſelf reitrained, could not mount at will, flut- 
tered with her wings as well as ſhe was able, and approached the very 
precipice of time and ſpace. 

How numerous and how great are the claims of theſe countries to 
the obſervation of man! Ilis curiolity is raiſed and rewarded by tlic: 

* Sicily, that ſeat of paradiſe, has produced three paſtoral poets : Daphnis, the invents! 
of the Eclogue, Theocritus, and Moſchus. Bion Ekewiſe, though born at Smyrna, ie 


and wrote in Sicily. 
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Hefperian fields! by nature in all her grandeur, and all her charms ! 
Their hiſtory is remarkable for its antiquity, and (till more remarkable 
for the great revolutions of which they have been the theatre, and 
the mighty conteſts of human power, as well as for the effects which 
thoſe conteſts have to this day produced. 

The events that have befallen Svracute not only abound in inflruc- 
tion, and entertainment, from their varicty but likewile from their 
connection with the hiſtory of the world. 

| have before mentioned what Diodorus tells us, that Glo was 
compared to Themiſtocles; and that ſome affirm that the Greeks 
were in part indebted to him, for their triumph at Salamis he having 
raiſed their courage by his victory near Himera, and taught them not 
to be terriſied by a multitude of Barbarians “. 

On the very day on which Gelo overcame the Carthaginians, the 
Spartans, a handful of heroes, fell at 'Thermopyl | It would therefore 
be unjuſt to athrm that the Greeks needed the example of (Gelo to ex- 
cite them to victory, and freedom. But it may boldly be maintained that 
the battle of Ilimera influenced the fate of the iſland, and ſupported 
the manners and the ſpirit of the Greeks; over which the danger ot 
barbarian rule began to hover. Had the Carthaginians been poſletled 
of Sicily in the time of Gelo, their ſovereignty would foon have ex- 
tended itſelf over Italy; and this early growth of Carthaginian power 
would have been fatal to riſing Rome. If Carthage and not Rome had 
been triumphant, the whole theatre of human affairs would have been 
changed. The ſanguinary genius of the Romans was modified by 
the nobler ſpirit of the Greeks : but the very ground work of Carthage 
was not to endure the introduction of foreign manners. They once 
made a law to prohibit the teaching of the Greek language f. The 
mild and godlike beam which enlightened all Chriſtendom, I freely 
grant, would have penctratcd the world of Carthage ; as it did the 
world of Rome : but it would have been after another manner ; and the 


* Diod, Ab. ix. vol. i. p. 421. + Juſtin. lib, xx. c. 5. 
ſruit 
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fruit of the envraſted heavenly ſcion would probably have contained 
ſomewhat of the bitter ſap ef the ſavage trunk. 

In the fourth year cf the 11th Olympiad, 731 years before Cl:rif 
and 22 years after the building; of Rome, Archios, the deſeendunt c. 
- Hercules, brought a colony from Corinth to the little iſland of Orty; ia, 
aſter he had driven out the Siculi“. This ſmall iſland, which wa 
conneQed with Sicily by a dam, mull not be confounded with th. 
iſland of Ortvgia near Greece. 

Archias and Miardlus (tor fo, agreeably to Cluverius, we muſt rc. 
in Strabo, inſtead of ATr/celſus) had mutually aſked advice of Apollo, 
concerning the place to which they ſhould lead their companion“ 


The oracle replied by aiking 


Whether they wiſhed their people 1, 
enjoy health, or wealth 7” Archias choſe the latter; Micyllus health; 
and Apollo fent him to that part of Italy where Croton was built, ane 
Archias to the iſland of Ortygia. The new city was called Syracy/ 
from the ncighbouring marſh, Srraca : though probably the city from 
which the Siculi were driven had this name already f. 

Syracuſe muſt quickly have become powerful ; for, about ſeventy 
years afterward, it founded the colony of Acre, Caſmene twenty years 
after that, and, in a hundred and thirty-five years, Camarina : beſide 
which the Syracuſians ſent inhabitants to Eng. It further appears 
that, in theſe carly times, their freedom had more than once been en— 
dangercd : for we find traces of a tyrant named Pollis, and of a Queen 
Philiſtis, who muſt have lived before Gelo, becauſe we find no mention 
of them in later times, of which we have an accurate account. 

Gelo, the ſon of Dinomenes , was a native of Gela; and, having 
obtained fame in war, he was appointed the leader of the cavalry of 
the Gelenſes, whom he afterward governed. When he became rulcr 
of Syracuſe, he ſurrendered the government of Gela to his brother, 
Hiero : but took the half of the Gelenſes to Syracuſe, and likewiſe the 
citizens of Camarina, which place he deſtroyed, giving his followers 


® 'Thuc. vi. p. 379. + Strab. lib. vi. } Herod. I. vii. 
the 
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the right of citizenſhip. Megara undertook a war againſt Syracuſe, 
to which it was obliged to yield; and the rich, who had been the caute 
of the war, expedted to be put to death ; but even the, lays Herodo- 
tus, Gelo took to Syracuſe, and gave them the right of citizenſhip : 
only the few that were innocent he ſuſtered to remain in Megara ', 
on condition of felling them when he pleated. Ile dealt the tame 
with the inhabitants of the little Sicilian town Eubœa; and thus Syra- 
cule became a large and powertul city, 

I greatly reſpect the authority of Herodotus : but he was leſs 
informed of the affairs of Sicily than of thole of Greece, and the EKaſt; 
and I ſcarcely can believe that Gelo acted in this manner. Would it 
not have been natural to have puniſhed the guilty rich, by conlitcating; 
their property to beſtow upon the poor, and to give the latter the right 
of citizenſhip? Belide, Thucydides | fays that Gelo drove the inhabit— 
ants of Megara from the city, and its territories. 

When Xerxes invaded Greece, ambaſſadors from that country were 
ſent to Gelo, requeſting his aid. Accordingly, he oftered them twenty 
galleys, twenty thouland heavy armed foot, two thouſand horle, two 
thouſand archers, two thouſand lingers, two thoutand light armed 
runners, 'im 744 pas 444.915, With corn for the whole Grecian army as 
long as the war ſhould continue; but accompanied thele offers with 
the condition that he ſhould be general in chief of the Greeks, againſt 
the Barbarians. 

When Syagrus the Spartan heard this, he exclauncd, Oh how would 
Agamemnon the ſon of Pelops rage, did he but hear that the Spartans 
were robbed of precedence by Gelo, and the Sy racuſians! 

. Gelo modiſied this condition, by leaving it to the choice of the am- 
baſladors whether he ſhould command by land or ſca: and now the 
Athenian interfered, who had before been ſilent; well knowing that 
the Spartan would give him a proper anſwer; and declared that, if the 


The German reads Syracuſe ; but, though the paſſage in Herodotus is difficult 
1,mediately to find, the context evidently demands that we (ould read Megara. I. 


+ Lib. vi. 380. 
Vor. II. Uu Spartan 
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Spartan would vield the command of the fleet to Gelo, he, the Athe— 
nian, would not. It was an honour which, ſhould it be required, 
would only be yielded to the Spartans. Athens would vainly be 
called the {irſt naval power in Greece, if ſhe ſuffered Syracuſe to tak: 
the lead, It had been long fince ſaid of them, by Homer, that thei; 
generals were the beſt to conduct an army, Gelo anſwered, © Atl. 
nian gueſt, it appears that you have generals but want ſoldiers. Re— 
* turn home, and tell the Greeks they have a year without a ſpring.” 

By this he meant to compare the riſing power of Syracuſe to tl. 
ſpring. 

Diodorus informs us that Xerxes, at the time that he made war cn 
Greece, excited the Carthaginians to ſend an army againſt Sicily: in 
order thus to give employment to the Greek towns of the illand : 
urging that the invaſion of the Perſians would ſecure the Carthaginian, 
againſt the arms of the Greeks. 

The Carthaginians followed this counſel ; and attacked Theron, the 
tyrant of Agrigentum and Himera, with a prodigious army. I have 
related the aid which Gelo afforded to Himera in a former letter, with 
the glorious victory he obtained, and the manner in which he obliged 
the Carthaginians to make peace : on whom he impoled a tribute, and 
made a benevolent condition that they ſhould ſacrifice no more chil- 
dren to Saturn “. 

Gelo, like a wile prince, promoted agriculture ; and frequently led 
the Syraculians to tillage, as he had done to victory f. 

Diodorus relates that Gelo intended to have aided the Greeks againſt 
the Perſians, when he learnt that Xerxes had quitted Europe with a 
part of his army. He therefore renounced his project, and convoked 
an aſſembly of the people; in which each citizen appeared armed, 
himſelf alone excepted. He did not even put on his tunic or 1/11, 
but appeared in his underrobe, atiTwy ey 1uaTty rgoοεινν and gave an 
account of all his actions. The approbation of the people was pro- 
claimed aloud, with the titles of benefactor, ſaviour and king! Ho- 


* Plut. Apophthegm. +} Ibid. 
2 noured 
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noured and beloved, he ended a life of fame; dying very old in the 
third year of the 75th Olympiad, 476 years before Chriſt, after 
having reigned ſeven years; and left the government to his younger 
brother, Hiero the Firſt '. 

Hiero reigned eleven years. Ile diſtruſted his brother Polyzclus, 
who had married Gelo's widow, becauſe of the reſpeck in which 
he was held at Syracuſe, and placed a guard upon him; being jealous 
of his brother's ambitious intentions . When the Sybarites were be- 
ſieged by the Crotonians, they ſent to Hiero for aid; and he appointed 
Polyzelus general, in the hope that he would periſh : but Polyzelus, 
ſuſpecting his intention, fled to his father-in-law, "Theron. 

The people of Himera, being oppreſſed under the rule of Thraſydeus, 
the ſon of Theron, offered Hiero their city, and to make a common 
cauſe with him againſt Theron, with whom he was angry for protect- 
ing his brother : but Hiero was reconciled to Theron and Polyzelus, 
and betrayed the inhabitants of Himera; many of whom Theron put 
to death . 

Hiero ſent aid to the Cumeans, who petitioned for it to reſiſt the 
attacks of the Tyrrheni, who were lords of the ſea. The Syracuſians 
and Cumeans united obtained a victory by fea, and ſubjeed the ene— 
my; which victory is celebrated by Pindar, in his firſt Pythian ode; 
which he dedicates to Hiero. 

Hiero died, after reigning cleven years, during which he had proved 
his avarice and ambition : but he was ſupported by the fame of the 
government of Gelo, the love of whoſe memory prevented the oppoſi— 
tion of malcon.ents. Thraſybulus, the brother of Gelo and IIiero, 
who ſucceeded to the throne, reigned with cruelty and caprice, put 
many of the citizens to death contrary to juſtice and law, and fent 
others into exile. The baniſhed choſe leaders and attacked him, aided 
by other Greek towns; and I hrafybulus thought himſelf fortunate in 


* Diod, I. xi. vol. i. p. 433. } Diod. and Scholiaſt on Pindar. 
1 Diod. J. xi. vol. i. p. 440. 
Uu 2 being 
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being allowed to reſign the government and retreat. after he had pof. 
ſeſſed it a vear. 

Free themſelves, the Syracuſians gave freedom to other cities, that 
were groaning under tyrants and overawed by garriſons ; and con- 
tinued to flouiſh in proſperity and liberty during fixty years, till they 
were brought under the voke of the elder Dionylius, 

This period however did not clapſe without diſturbances ; the 
firit of which occurred ſoon after Syracuſe had aſſerted its freedom, 
The citizens vowed to erect a coloſſal ſtatue to Zeus, the Deliverer ; 
and annually, on the day that they had ſhaken off the fetters of Thra- 
iſybulus, to make a folemn ſacrifice of four hundred and fifty oxen, 
accompanied with games. They likewiſe precluded the new citizen: 
and the ſoldiers, ten thouſand of whom Gelo had preſented with the 
rizht of citizenſhip, from any participation in public affairs. Seven thou- 
ſand of this number were {till alive, and a civil war aroſe within the city. 

Other towns took part in the commotion ; till, at laſt, all united 
againſt the new made citizens: who, in a general abjuration, were 
obliged to renounce their rights. On this occaſion the former citi- 
zens, who had been driven away, were reinſtated in their privileges; 
and the ſtrangers were permitted to retire to the territories of Meſſina, 
in order, according to the highly probable conjecture of Weſleling, to 
favour their return to their own country; they being moſt of them 
Italians. This happened in the fourth year of the 79th Olympiad, 
459 years before the birth of Chriſt. 

Seven years afterward, one Tyndarides excitcd a new commotion, 
and collected a crowd around him: thus hoping to ſeize on the go- 
vernment. His intentions were ſelf evident, and he was condemned 
to death. As he was led to priſon, his partiſans aſſaulted his conduc- 
tors, a tumult enſued, and the rioters with himſelf were ſlain. 

Frequent occurrences like theſe induced the people to adopt a rule 
ſimilar to that of Oftract/m. Each citizen of Athens was permitted to 
write the name of a fellow citizen, whom he wiſhed to baniſh, on an 

oylter 
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oyſter ſhell, and to throw it into a receptacle, which was kept railed 
round in the public place. At the end of the year, theſe ſhells were 
counted by the Archons. If no citizen's name were found written on 
ſix thouſand ſhells, none were baniſhed : but, it the name of any one 
were thus often repeated, the citizen who had the moſt thells againſt 
him was obliged to leave his country for ten years * : though he was 
not deprived of his property. 

In Syracuſe the names of the citizens whom the people wiſhed to 
baniſh were written on an olive leaf; and the period of banithment 
was only for five years. This was called Petaliſim: Petalon ſignity ing a 
leaf, in Greek, and Oftracon a ſhell. The thing which might be ex- 
pected from a reſtleſs people happened: the nobleſt and belt citizens 
were baniſhed, and men of equity withdrew themſelves from publi. 
affairs; which were direQed by mixed characters, among whom dema- 
gogues and ſycophants ſwarmed. The young men excrciled themſelves 
in a ſpecies of eloquence the ſophiſtical and injurious arts of which 
were adopted, inſtead of their former ſevere education. Forcign peace 
occalioned domeſtic wealth to accumulate: but concord and juſtice 
fled. The Syracuſians ſoon ſaw the dangerous effects of Petaliſm, and 
it was aboliſhed f. 

A year afterward, Syracuſe ſent a fleet againſt the Tyrrhbeni (or Tul- 
cans) who infeſted Sicily with their piracies. The Syracuſians laid 
waſte the iſland of .#thalia (or Elba); but Phayllus, their leader, was 
bribed by the Tyrrheni, returned to Syracuſe, and was ſent into baniſh— 
ment. 

The Syracuſians then ſent Apelles, with ſixty galleys, who made 
deſcents on the Tyrrhenian coaſt, attacked the iſland of Cyrnos (or 
Corſica), conquered AÆthalia, and returned with much booty and many 
ſlaves. 

It was in the following year that Ducetius, the leader of the Siculi, 
after an unfortunate battle, delivered himſelf up to the Syracuſians: as 


* Plut, Life of Ariſtides. + Diod. I. xi. vol. 1. p. 469. 
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have related in a former letter. When he left Corinth, to which h 
had been ſent, having firſt promiſed to remain there, and returncd te 
Sicily, the Agrigentini, who looked with envy on the power of Syia— 
cuſe, ſcized this pretence for declaring war againſt it; acculing thc 
Syracuſiaus of having ſuffered their common enemy to depart, without 
their conſent. The Agrigentini were overcome in battle; and Syra- 
cuſe granted them peace at their own requelt “. 

In the third year of the 84th Olympiad, 439 years before Chiriſl, 
Sicily and Italy, and indeed the greateſt part of the known world, c1- 
joyed peace and repoſe and the Greek towns of Sicily, Agrigentum it- 
ſelt included, acknowledged the predominating reſpectability of Syracuſe. 

Three years afteeward, the Sytacuſians built a hundred galleys, 
doubled their cavalry, increaſed their foot, and heightened the tribute 
which they levied on the Siculi ; purſuing the ambitious views they 
had conceived reſpecting the whole iſland, which they gradually hoped 
to bring under their government. 


In the ſecond year of the 88th Olympiad, 425 years before Chriit, 
the Leontini were the cauſe of the firſt enterpriſe of the Athenian: 
againſt Syracuſe ; which was productive of no remarkable events, as 
the two States ſoon made peace with each other Þ. 

Eleven years afterward, the Aceſtzi and Leontini requeſted aſſiſtance 
from the Athenians: the Aceſtæi againſt Selinus, and the Leontini 
once more againſt Syracule, 

The Athenians were glad of the pretext, for they had long been 
ambitious of poſſeſſing Sicily. They began this war with enthuliaſtic 
hope, which was enflamed by the young Alcibiades. Nicias, a con- 
ſcientious man, whoſe advice was againſt the war, Alcibiades, and La- 
machus, were appointed generals againſt Syracuſe |. 

The intoxicating ardour with which the Athenians began this war 
affords a grand warning example to mankind. 


* Diod, I. xi. xii, vol. i. p. 474 and 482. + Sec Letter xci. 


f Thuc. I. vi. p. 381. ; 
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When the men and proviſions were on board the ſhips, the trumpet 
commanded a general ſilence. The uſual vows were not contined to 
each ſhip, but were announced aloud for the whole by the herald. The 
ſacriſicing goblets were every where filled and empticd by the chiefs 
and leaders of the army ; and the people on ſhore, their friends, and 
citizens, all joined them in their entreaties to the Gods. After the 
emptying of the goblets and the ſhouts of /» Pear, the ſhips departed 
one after the other, and then rowed, contending for ſwiftneſs, to the 
iſland of gina“. | 

The Syracuſians received advice from different parts of the approach 
of the Athenians, which they would not credit. Hermocrates, the 
ſon of Hermon, endeavoured to convince them that the Athenians 
were coming with a mighty power; and adviſed the Syracuſiaus to 
give them battle, on the Ionian fea. 

Having ſiniſhed his oration, a violent conteſt aroſe; ſome believing 
nothing that he had ſaid, others that he had exaygerated the force of 
the Athenians. 

Athanagoras, a demagogue, according to the cuſtom of ſuch people, 
accuſed the Strategi +, that“ they ſpread the vain rumour of war only 
* to ſubject the people, Syracuſe was potent enough to repel the 
« Athenians. He muſt be a fearful man, or inimical to his country, 
« who did not with the Athenians might be fooliſh enough to make 
* ſuch an attempt J.“ 

The Syracuſians inveſted three Srategi, Hermocrates, Sicanus, and 
Heraclides, with full power ; but not till the fleet of the Athenians was 
in the ſtraits. "Theſe leaders aflembled the troops, and ſent ambaſſadors 
to the towns of Sicily ; invitip; them all to unite in the common cauſe, 
The people of Himera, Selinus, Gela, and Catana, declared for Sy ra- 


o Thuc. I. vi. p. 398. | 
4 This word, which properly ſignifies generals, denoted in Syracuſe the principal rulers 
of the republic. | 


1 Thuc. lib. vi. p. 538. 
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cuſe. The Siculi were likewiſe inclined to the ſame fide, but waited 
the iſſue. I have before related the manner in which the Athenians 
were deceived by the Aceſtzi, who made a falſe diſplay of borrowed 
gold and ſilver, 

The people of Agrigentum and Naxos declared for the Athenian. 
The people of Catana forbad the army of the Athenians to enter thei: 
town; but agreed, at the requeſt of the generals, to call an aſſembly ot 
the people; and, while Alcibiades made them an oration, ſome of the 
Athenians broke in at a little gate and entered Catana: by which mean; 
this town was obliged to declare againſt Syracuſe. 

Alcibiades was afterward recalled to Athens; under the pretext of 
his having, during night, mutilated the ſtatues of Hermes ; but in 
reality becauſe he was ſuſpected of ambitious views. 

| dare only curſorily notice a ſiege the hiſtory of which has been 
given by Thucydides, with a force peculiar to himſelf; and charm— 
ingly written by Diodorus, and Flutarch. 

The fortune of war was changeable, and the Athenians and Syracu— 
hans were ſeveral times aided by their allies. Lamachus was lain, 4s 
was Eurymedon; whom the Athenians had ſent, with Demoſthenes *, 
at the head of a new army. The plague began to rage in the camp 
of the beſiegers; and, after great defcats, the Athenians yielded to 
Gylippus, the Spartan, who had been ſent to the aid of Syraculc. 
The Athenians loſt eightcen thouſand men 1n the laſt battle ; and ſeven 
thouſand, with their generals, were made priſoners. 

On the following day, a conſultation was held before the aſſembled 
people, concerning the diſpoſal of the priſoners. Diocles, a powerful 
demagogue, adviſed that Nicias and Demoſthenes ſhould firſt be 
ſcourged, and then put to death; and that the allies ſhould be ſold, and 
the ſoldiers preſerved to dig in the quarries ; but that they ſhould on 
be allowed a ſcanty ſubliſtence of barley meal. 

Hermocrates, who had fought with ſo much glory againſt the con- 


* Not Demoſthenes the orator. T. 
quercd 
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quered Athenians, endeavoured to convince his fellow citizens that 
humanity after victory was more glorious than victory itlelt “. The 
people were enraged ; and Nicolaus, one of their elders, role, ſupported 
by two ſlaves : being weak throuzzh age and aflliction, “ No man,“ 
laid he,“ has more cauſe to hate the Athenians than | have : for they 
* have robbed me of my two ſons, inſtead of whon 1 mull now be 
* ſupported by flaves.* He endeavoured however to excite compatl- 
lion, for the unfortunate and ſufliciently punithed Athenians : he 
warned them, by the very example which the Athenians had afforded, 
againſt the abuſe of good fortune; and reminded them that the Athe— 
nians had ſurrendered on the faith of their promite. “ Thole,” added 
he, © who thirſt after rule, will never prevail ſo eſfectually by the force 
« of arms as by the force of morals.” He cited the example of Gelo ; 
who, inveſted with the power of all Sicily, gave peace to the Cartha- 
ginians whom he had conquered, and won the hearts of all men by 
his mildnets. The advantage of arms often depended on fortune; 
and mercy was the proper attribute of victory, Hatred againſt the 
toc ought not to be immortal; and the conqueror ſhould be the firſt 
to oer peace, The Athenians themſelves, in the land of Sphatterta, 
had ſet the Lacedemonian priſoners free. It was a wile cuſtom, in the 
ancients, to ere their tokens of victory not of flone, but of wood; 
that they might not unmortalize their hatred, He reminded them of 
thoſe benelits whick the Athentans had conterred on mankind 5 who 
had been taught by them the art of agriculture, winch they had learned 
from the Gods, They had been the writ to make laws, aftord pro- 
teckion to fugitives, and by their cloquence, plulotophy, and the teach- 
ing of myltcrics, had cali;htened the nations. As tor the allies, they 
had ſouglit under conſtraint ; and Niclas, who had ever been thefricnd 
of Syracuſe, had given his countel agaiill the war: Nicias, that now 
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ſtood with his arms bound behind Nis Pach, as it lorttung were willing 
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to prove her power, and her caprice. As men, they might be allowed ; 


* 


profit by the favours of fortune ;z but ſhould not ute them to treat a p 
ple of Grecian origin with barbarian rage *, This difcourle inclined th 
people to compalſhon ; till Gylippus tlie Spartan rote, by whom, chan: 
able as they were, again they were excited to crucity. The propoli't 
of Diocles was adopted. Nictas, Demoſthenes, and the confederates, v 
put to death; and the Athenian toldiers were fent to the quarr.., 
where the molt of them perithed by the leverity of their treatmen 
Some few only, who were learned in the fciences, were reſcued aud 
protected by the youth of Syracuſe. 

Among thoſe who lived to reviſit their country many came to falutc 
Euripides, and thank him for their falvation : for ſome were treated 
kindly, as priſoners, who could repeat the verſes of this great poct ; 
and others who, aſter their defeat, had ſtrayed through the country, 
were received and ſupported for having made his works known tothe 
Sicilians, who before had only heard of the fame of his tragedies |. 

When the Syracuſians ſaw themſelves delivered from the Athenians, 
following the advice of Diocles, they choſe perſons to make new Jaws, 
Diocles himſelf was elected; and performed his office with ſo much. 
ſuperiority that the laws, after him, were called the laws of Dioclc:. 
They were very ſevere, but famous for being ſtrictly obſerved : h. 
himſelf fell a ſacrifice to them. According to one of them, it wi: 
death for a citizen to appear armed in the public aſſembly of the 
people. When the approach of the foe was announced, it is ſaid he 
left his houſe with a ſword ; and a ſudden tumult drew him to thc 
place of aſſembly : on which a citizen called to him“ Diocles ! you 
« infringe your own law.“ —“ Not fo, by Zeus!” anſwered he: | 
«* fulfil it:“ and ran himſelf through the body. 

After his death, the Syracuſians ranked him with their heroes, an 


* Diod. I. xiii. vol. i. p. 557. + Diod. and Thuc. I. vii. p. 504. 
t Plut, Life of Nicias. | 
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dedicated a temple to his memory. Many of the towns of Sicily 
adopted his laws : till the iſland, with the citizenſhip of Rome, accepted 
its juriſprudence, 

The Acec!tai, who had been the allies of Athens, now dreaded the 
revenge of Syracuſe, and yielded the conteſted lands to the Selinuntii : 
but, as the latter made tarther incroachments, the Accltxi, three 
vears after the Athenians had left Sicily, ſent for aid to the Car- 
thaginians and offered them.their city. An army came from Carthage, 
and firſt deſtroyed Sclinus, and next Himera, in the manner 1 have 
related when deſcribing the ruins of thoſe towns, 

Hermocrates, who had been tent by the Syracuſians with thirty-five 
galleys to aid the Lacedemonians againſt the Athenians, during the 
prolonged P'eloponneſian war, while he was abſent, was calumniated by 
his enemies: who ſo far prevailed as to caute his banithment *®. On 
the arrival of his ſucceſſor on board the flect, he fled to the Perſian 
Satrap, Pharnabazus, who was his friend: from him he received 
money, failed to Mleſſina, built five galleys, and took a thouſand war- 
riors in pay. To theſe were added a thouland fugitives from 
Himera. 

With this force, he endeavoured by the aid of his friends to return 
to Syracuſe : but failing he landed, ſeized on Sclinus which had been 
ſacked, fortified a part of the city, and colleQted around him the ſcat— 
tered citizens that had eſcaped from the Carthaginians. Strengthened 
by many others, he laid the territory of the Carthaginian town, Motya, 
waſte ; after he had conquered the inhabitants (who had riten againſt 
him) and ſeized on the lands of Panormus (or Palermo) and the whole 
province of the Carthaginians, obtaining booty and fame. The Syra- 
cuſians repented of the capricious injuſtice they had done the hero; 
and his name was frequently repeated, with praiſe, in their aſſemblies. 

He likewiſe ſeized on Himera; and Diocles, who during the ſiege 
had been ſent to its aid, was with the women and children of this city 


4 Diod. b xili. vol. l. P» 599. 
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ſhipped off for Syracuſe; nor dic they ſtay to bury their Fellow citizer;s 
that were ſlain: but Hermocrates collected their remains, ſent them tr 
Hyracuſe in magnificent chariots, and conducted them to the bord.;, 
of his own country. 

Contention aroſe in the city, concerning the receiving of theſe xc. 
mains; and, contrary to the deſire of Diocles, they were interred Ws 
pomp in à proccilion of the whole people. Diocles was banifh., 
hut Hermocrates was not recalled, becauſe this bold man was held 
be dangerous, and he returned to Selinus. 

Some time aſterward, being invited by his friends, he placed tiim(.c!; 
at the head of three thoutand men, marched through the territorics «! 
Gela, and came by night to an appointed place. As they could net 
all follow him, he chole a few; and approached the gate of that par: 
of Syracuſe which was called Achradina : of which place his friend, 
had taken poſleſſion, and received thoſe that came. "The Syraculian: 
ran armed to the forum; and Hermocrates, with moſt of his atten«- 
ants, were lain : the 1 were banithed. Some, who wer: 
much wounded, were given out by their relations as dead, to protec! 
them from the rage of the people; and among theſe was Diony ſius, 
who afterward became their tyrant *. 

The Syracuſians ſent ambafladors to Carthage, to charge them wit! 
the intention of making war; to which the Carthaginians returned a: 
ambiguous anſwer: but ſent a large army, which took and deſtroy ed 
Agrigentum Þ. 

The fugitives, from Agrigentum to Syracuſe, accuſed the Syracuſian 
generals of betraying the Greek towns to the Carthaginians ; and the 

:Ireek towns of Sicily joined in the murmurs that ſuch men ſhould be 
entruſted with the defence of their common country. None however 
dared openly to complain. And now it was that Dionyſus aroſe, the 
ion of one Hermocrates : not him I have juſt mentioned, but a com- 
mon man; and according to ſome an aſs driver. He accuſed th: 


* Diod. I. xiii-. vol. i, p. Goo. See Letter XC. 
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generals of treachery, inflamed the people, and urged them not to wait 
the period appointed by the law, but puniſh them for their puilt f, He 
was in vain condemned by the chict tribunal in a line, as a diſturber of 
the peace; for it was promiſed to be paid by Philittus, the hiftoriang 
who added -“ Should the Archons every Cay condemn vou to new 
13 lines, | will pas them all.” 

Dionylus continued to aſperſe the generals, calumniate the molt re- 
ſpectable citizens, and adviſe them to lately guirdthe public wea! by con— 
ding it to the favourites of the people. Accordingly, the former Stra- 
tetzi were divelied of their ofthe, and others were named: among whom 
was Dionylius. Ile toor cauled his affociates to be {ulpected, obtain 
the recall of the baniſhed, faltely accuted the other Strategi of a feeret 
underſtanding with IIimilco the General of the Carthaginians, and 
was appointed the tole Strategus, with full powers, by the belotted 
citizens. 

The people had ſcarcely ſeparated before they, too late, repented ot 
their folly, Accompanied by a crowd, Dionylus made a pretence to go 
to Leontium, which terved the Syracufians as a fortrets ; where he 
harangued the people, who conſiſted of fugitives and ſtrangers, and 
perſuaded them to grant hum a body guard of fix hundred men. 

This guard was compoſed of people whom necellity made enter- 
priſing; of llaves, and diflolute perſons; and with them Dionyſius 
eſtabliſhed himſelf in a camp before Syracule, alter he had abandoned 
the Lacedemonian, Dexippus, whom he knew to be a determined fricud 
of freedom. The tear of thete ſoldiers, they being the partiſans of 
Dionyſus, who now thewed himlclt as a tyrant, and of the Curthagi- 
nians, kept the Syracuſians in conſtraint. Dionyſius married a daugh- 
ter of Hermocrates, and gave his lifter to Polyxenus ; a brother of the 


hs The uſual reading iS: un rf; AR THY METH Thy ,. King. Dionylius cCountelled them 
not to wait the legal election of judges: but, inttcad of anger, I real, with Rhodo- 
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Syracuſian General who was killed, and whoſe worth they knew too 
late; and his alliance with thete families maintained his reſpeck “. 

In a public allembly, he excited the people againlt Demarchus, and 
Daphnazus, whom he put to death. 

1hus Dionyſus, from a ſcribe, became tyrant of Syracule ; it the 
third year 0: the 93d Olympiad, 404 years before the biith of Chriſt, 

The Peloponneſian war, which had continued twenty-ſeven ycar, 
was the following year brought to a concluſion; and the Carthaginians 
took Gela, before the walls of which they gained an advantage over 
Dionyſus. Deſpairing to relieve the town, he tent the inhabitants by 
night to Syracuſe : to which city he likewiſe obliged the people of Ca- 
marina, with their wives and children, to go. Some collected gold and 
ſilver : others, leſs attentive to this kind of loſs, were eager in protecting 
their aged parents, and their tender children, Some of the aged, who 
had neither children nor friend, remained bchind ; in momentary cx- 
pectation of the Carthaginians. The fate of Selinus, Himera, an 
Agrigentum, had filled all hearts with terror: for the Carthaginians 
neither knew forbearance nor compaſſion, toward an unfortunate 
enemy; but crucified ſome, and with ironical pity and cruel ſcoffs made 
others their deriſion Þ. 

This diſorderly flight, which hurried young virgins forward in de- 
ſpite of their tender ſex, and which, regardleſs of tottering age and 
feeble childhood, obliged all to fly, or periſh, excited the compaſſhon ot 
the army, and its hatred againſt Dionyſus ; who, it was ſuſpected, had 
only yielded to the Carthaginians that the terror of this people might 
bring the towns of Sicily under his own yoke, He had but lately 
given aid to the allies, none of his ſoldiers had fallen in the war, and 
he had fled without any real occaſion ; not being purſued by any 
foe. 

Theſe murmurs became public, the Greeks of Italy withdrew from 


* Diod. lib, xiii. vol. i. p. 614. + Diod. lib. xiii» vol. i. p. 632. 
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him, and the Syraculian horſe, that had watched a favourolle opror- 
tunity to put lum to death but had found him continually furroMuil 
by his guards, rode away to Syracuſe. Here they plundered the houte 
of the tyrant ; and ſeized, ill treated, and put his wife to death : or, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, the killed herſelf “. 

Dionyſius followed, with a choſen few whom he could truft, and 
the horſe, who did not expect his arrival, began to boalt : ſaying he 
had fled at the appearance of the Carthaginians, and he now lled before 
the Syracuſians. About midnight however, after a very haſty march, 
he appeared before the gate of Achradina with a hundred horte, and 
ſix hundred foot. Finding it ſhut upon him, he tet fire to it with reeds; 
which had been brought there tor the ule oft matons. 

More of his adherents having arrived, he entered Syracuſe. The 
molt reſpectable of the Syracuſian horle did not wait for the concur- 
rence of the people, and, though but few in numbers, withſtood the 
tyrant and fell by his foldiers: after which Dionylus revenged him- 
ſelf on his enemies; ſome of whom he put to death, and banithed 
others. The greateſt part of the horſe forced their way out of the 
city, and took polleſlion of the ſtrong little town of AtnafÞ. 

Himilco ſent to Syracuſe, and made propolals of peace ; which 
were welcomely accepted, by Dionyſius. 

By this treaty, the Carthaginians, excluſive of their former colonics, 
maintained their ſovereignty over the Sicani, the Selinunti, the Agri— 
gentini, and the people of Himera. The Gelentes and the Camarini 
were reinſtated in their towns; but were tributary to the Carthayi- 
nians d. The people of Leontium, Meſlina, and the Siculi, were to 

* Plut. Life of Dion. 

+ Weſleling evidently proves, we ought to read Tyy wy xanuerny Aityay : inftead of rm 
„ KAAHMEYNY ' Axpatumy+ Of the little town of A-tna, which was formerly called Inca eu, I 
ſhall ſpeak hereafter. | | 

t Diodorus calls this leader at one time Himilco, and at another Hamilcar : or rather 
Hlamilcas. 


{ See the firſt letter written from Sicily, concerning the Sicani and Siculi. 
live 
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live free, according to their own laws: the Syracuſians to be ſubjcC to 
Dionyſius, and the priſoners and ſhips that were taken were to he 
reſtored. 

If, in one point of view, Dionyſius was glad to be at peace with the 
Carthaginians, in another, he dreaded the repoſe which peace would 
afford to Syracuſe, That ke might ſecure himfelf in his tyranny a, 
much as poſſible, he cut oft the iſland of Ortygia, which had been 
joined to Sicily by a dam, from the reſt ot the city; by building a high 
wall, which he provided with many loity towers, and railing a ſtrong 
fortreſs on the iſland : including, within the wall of this fortrets, 4 
dock in the ſmall haven which was called Laccius. This dock con— 
tained ſixty galleys ; and had a narrow opening, through which only 
one vellel at a time could pals. 

Dionyſius gave the houſes on the ifland of Ortygia to his ſoldier: 
and friends; and thoſe of the remainder of the city he ſhared amen, 
the multitude. After theſe proceedings, he marched againſt the Sicul; 
whom, of all the free people of Sicily, he was the moſt deſirous to ſub— 
ject, becauſe they had taken part with the Carthaginians; and led hi 
army againſt the town of the Herbenſes. | 

When the Syracuſians ſaw themſelves armed, they began tothe 
of cheir own deliverance ; and reproached themtelves, for not havins 
made a common cauſe with the horſe. Doricus, one of the comman !- 
ers of the tyrant, threatened a free-ſpeaking orator and was put t- 
death; and the embittered warriors, inviting the citizens to frecduns, 
ſent to the horle in the town of Atna for aſſiſtance. Diony lus, bein 
terrified, haſtened from Herbeſſus to Syracuſe ; while thoſe who mac: 
the ſtand choſe the warriors who had put Doricus to death us te, 
leaders. Strengthened by the horſe from Etna, they fixed their can, 
in the quarter called Epipolx; and cut off the tyrant from all cn 
munication with the country. Zealous for the freedom of Syracutle, 
Metlina and Rhegium ſent eighty gallevs to its aid. The iſland of Or- 
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tygia was now beſieged, ſoldiers that deterted were granted the riglits 
of citizenthip, and a price was put upon the tyrant's head. 

Cut oft from the city and abandoned by the ſoldiers, Dionyſius at- 
ſembled his dependants ; and, fo very doubtful was his ſituation that, 
he aſked their opinion concerning the kind of death which would mott 
letlen his diſgrace ? Heloris, who according to ſome had brought him 
up from childhood *, faid -* Tyranny is only a handiome ſhroud.” 
Polyxenus, his brother-in-law, advited him to fly on his ſwifteſt 
horſe: but Philittus, the hiſtorian, remarked—*< It becomes thee not 
to fly from tyranny on the back of a courſer, Dionytius, but rather 
* to defend thyſelf till thou art dragged down by the leg g.“ 

Dionyſus acted in character, endeavoured to gain time, and ſent to the 
Syracuſians; requelting permiſſion for him and his followers to quit the 
city. He likewile ſent to the Campani, who had been left by Ilimilco 
to guard the lands in Sicily; oflcring to grant all they could demand, 
if they would ſet him free. | 

The Syracuſtans allowed him to depart with five galleys, delivered 
up many warriors, and were in other reſpeds negligent. Twelve hun- 
dred Campani likewile arrived, cut their way to Dionyſus, and mat— 
ſacred many of the citizens in the fray, He was allo joined by three 
hundred ſoldiers that had croſſed the fea: the Syracuſians became di— 
vided, he gained a victory over them, and they diſperſed. 

Dionyſus ſuffered the lain to be buried, and ſent invitations to 


the fugitives that had retired to the town of Etna: ſome of whom, 
who had left their wives and children in Syracuſe, returned; and 
others anſwered the ambaſſadors, who pleaded the merit of the burial 


* (Eq; Twy PiN, ©; 3 evil ©20%, Tun,, Tarre, IS the true reading of We! cling. The rcad- 
wg which makes Heloris a poet is not Greek, I hofe who are in favour of mgnrr; mult 
244 rare. Beſide there is no port named Fleloris, 
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of the dead, that the tyrant merited the like kindneſs, “ Nlay tlie 
« Gods, ” ſaid they, © ſoon grant it to Dionyſius!“ 

They determined however not to truſt him, and remained in Xtna ; 
watching for ſome favourable opportunity to undertake ſomethin» 
againſt Dionyſus, who received thoſe that came back with courtely 
that he might fix them in his intereſt. 

Having rewarded the Campant, %e diſmilled them; unwilling to trult 
to their inconſtancy ; and they went to Ernlclia, a town of Tran 
origin, where they harangued the citizens, aſked permiſſion to reſide 
amongſt them, then fell upon and maſſacred the men by night, ſcized 
on the women, and took poſſeſſion of the place. 

After the concluſion of the Peloponneſian war, the Lacedemonians 
exerciſed an acknowledged ſovereignty by land and ſea; and the 
fleets of cities in particular were inſpected by their commanders, who, 
according to the cuſtom of the Spartans, appointed Harmoſtes, and 
favoured the Oligarchy“. They made the conquered tributary ; and 
the people whoſe laws prohibited money, now impoſed an annual tri- 
bute of a thouſand talents. 

With the pretence of favouring freedom, but in reality to ſtrengthen 
the tyrant, they ſent Ariſtus to Syracuſe ; hoping that Dionyſius wou!.! 
govern as their dependant. After a ſecret conference with him, Ariſtus 
excited the people to inſurrection, with a promiſe of liberty: but he 
betraycd thoſe who had truſted him, put Nicotctes the Corinthian, who 
had headed the citizens of Syracuſe, to death, and ſtrengthened the 
tyranny. 

At the time that the Syracuſians were employed about their h- 
veſt, Dionyſus entered their houſes, and took away their arms. Its 
then raiſed a new wall round the citadel, built ſhips, took a number ©! 


* The Harmoſtes exerciſed much the ſame degree of power, over foreign poſſe ſho!'s, 
as the pro-conſuls, or pro-prætors, of the Romans. After the battle of Leuctra, wir: 
they were conquered by Epaminondas, the Spartans ſent no more Harmoſtes. 
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mercenaries into pay, and eſtabliſhed himſelf more ſecurely than ever 
in the government. 

After this, he conquered Catara, the preſent Catania, Naxos, and 
Leontium * ; and perſuaded Ximneſtus, a citizen of Enna, to become 
the tyrant of that place, with a promiſe of his aſſiſtance. The attempt 
of Mimneſtus ſucceeded : but the new tyrant ſhut his gates againſt 
Dionyſus, who then excited the people of Enna to thake off the voke. 
Favoured by an oppoſite party, Dionyſus gained admiſſion, ſei-ed on 
Ximneſtus, delivered him up to the vengeance of the citizens, and de— 
parted from the place without endangering its ſafcty: by which he 
endeavoured to win the confidence of other towns. Dionytius built a 
town at the foot of Etna, and called it Adranum, in the firft year of 
the 95th Olympiad, 398 years before the birth of Chrift +: the ſame 
year in which Socrates drank the poiſon. 

He now preparcd for an attack on the Carthaginians, to which lic 
was cncouraged by the vititation which theſe people had ſuffered from 
the plague, and ſent for artiſts from Greece, Italy, and the territories of 
Carthage, who ſhould make different arms, according to the manner of 
the different nations that ſhould enliſt under his banners. Theſe artiits 
he patroniſed, and inflruted. The Syracufians partook of his zeal 
for the enterpriſe; and the houles behind the temple, the gymnaſta, 
the arcades of the forum, and the houſes of the principal citizens were 
formed into workihops. Amoug this confluence of the moſt inge— 
nious artiſts the catapulta was diſcovered. 

Dionyſus ſupplicd his galleys with five banks of rowers; and ob- 
tained much ſhip timber from Italy, but ſent the half of his wood 
cutters to tna, which then produced many pine and fig trees: fo 
that, in a thort ſpace of time, Dionyſius cauſed two hundred new ſhips 
to be built, and a hundred and ten old ones to be improved. He like- 


* Niod. lib xiv. vol. i. p. 650. 
+ Diod. lib. xiv. vol. i. p. 672. 
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wiſe built a hundred and fixty coſtly docks, for ſhipping: myſt of 
which had room for two veſſels. 

The Lacedem nians permitted him to take their {oldiers into pay; 
but Rhegium and Meſhna had ſhortly beſore declared agarnit lim 
nay they had entered the field; but their attempt was fruſtrated, 
by a tumult in Mefſhna. Aware of the preponderance that thele citic 
would give, Dionyſus was deſirous of obtaining their friendſhip, an! 
requeſted the Rhegini to grant him one of their virgins for a wife; 
hoping by children to ſtrengthen himſelf in his tyranny : but this alli- 
ance was refuſed in a public aflembly of the people, according to foine; 
and, according to others, they ſent him the daughter of an archer : or 
thict-taker. 

He then made the ſame requelt to be Epizephyrian Locri, in Italy, 
which was granted; and he married Doris, the daughter of Xenctus, 
one of the molt reſpectable of their citizens. For her he ſent a galley, 
richly ornamented; and, at the fame time, brought home Ariſtomachie, 
who was one ol the noble virgins of Syracuſe, and for whom he ſent . 
chariot drawn by ſour white horſes * | 

He now exhorted the Syracuſians, in full aſſembly, to declare we 
againſt the Carthaginians; and to ſeize on the effects of ſuch as inhu- 
bited Syracuſe, many of whom had ſettled in that city. Accordingly, 
the houſes of thele people were plundered, ſuch of their thips as lay in 
the harbour were ſeized as the prey of war, and the example was to!- 
lowed by other parts of Sicily. After this proceeding, Dionyſus ſent 
delegates to declare war againſt Carthage: unleſs the Greek town, 
poſſeſſed by that State, were ſet free. 

The five cities of Ancyra, Solus, Egeſta, Fanormus, and Entella, 
alone remained faithful to the Carthaginians: the tribes of the Sican! 
took part in the war againſt them; and the Camarini, Gelenſes, and 
Agrigentini, likewiſe went over to Dionyſus, who now was at the head 


* Diod. I. xiv, vol. i. p. 674. 
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of am army of eighty thouſand men, and had two hundred galleys at fea, 
Himera and Sclinus followed the exanple of the other cities: the 
Government of Carthage being juſtly held in abhorrence. Nlotya, 
aſter a very valiant defence, was taken; and the vidtors molt cruelly 
ſaiited their vengeance againit the Carthaginians, 1a the blood of the 
conquered “. 

Motya however was ſoon recovered, by IIimilco; who likewite 
took Meſſina, but without being able to potlcls himſelf of the citadel : 
on which the Siculi, the little tribe of the Aflorini excepted, deſerted 
Dionyſus, and went over to the Carthaginians. Himilco razed Nleſſzi 
to the ground, and then behieged Syracule ; after that Mago, an inte- 
rior commander, had detcated the fleet of the Syracufians,. IIimilco 
took a part of the city of Syracule and plundered two of the temples, 

Theodorus, a reſpectable citizen of Sy racuſe, excited the inhabitants 
againſt Dionyſus; juſtly aflirming that it would even be better to yield 
to the Carthaginians, who would ſufter them to be governed by their 
own laws, than to live under the oppreſſion cf the tyrant. He exhorted 
them however to maintain their treedom. Paracidas, a Spartan leader, 
next roſe; whom the citizens expected to ſupport the opinion of 
Theodorus, but he declared that the Lacedemonians had ſent him to 
aid them againſt the Carthaginians, not to deprive Dionyſius of the 
rule, 

In the mean while, the beſieged gained ſeveral advantages over the 
Carthaginians ; in whole camp a feartul plague prevailed, and Himilco 
deſired he might retreat unmoleſted. Dionyſius granted leave for the 
Carthaginians to retire, but not their allies; and the former withdrew 
during the night, the Siculi diſperſed, and the Spaniards were taken 
into the pay of the tyrant. , Himilco was ſo chagrined at the diſgrace 
of his retreat, that he ſuffered himſelf to dic of hunger, overwhelmed 
with reproach F. 

Dionyſius beſtowed Leontium on ten thouſand of his ſoldiers, and. 


* Diod. I. xiv. vol. i. p. 678. } Ib. p. 687 to 702. 


once 
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once again repeopled the ruined Meflina : but the Rhegini now de 
clared againſt him, terrified at ſeeing him in poſſeſſion of Melina ; + 
likewiſe did the Siculi ; from whom, after a defeat, he with difficult, 
clcaped *. 

The Carthaginians then ſent Mago, with new forces by land an 
ſca; but ſoon after concluded a peace, by which the Siculi and Tauro— 
menium were ſubjeQed to the tyrant: who thereupon projected tl. 
enſlaving of the Greek towns on the coaſt of Italy, loſt a battle again“ 
the Rhegini, and eſcaped with difficulty on board a galley. 

The people of Croton, to which place Heloris from Syracuſe had 
fled, now joined the other Greek towns in Italy. Heloris was thci: 
leader ; and, with many others, fell, valiantly fighting, and the remai:- 
der of the combatants were obliged to ſurrender to Dionyſius; uh 
did not abuſe the victory he had gained, but ſet them at liberty, and 
made peace with all the Italian towns, except Rhegium. The Rhevi! 
were ſubjected to rigorous terms, and ſurrendered their ſhips, to the 
number of ſeventy : but not ſatisfied with this, he required them t9 
furniſh him with proviſions till he ſhould withdraw his army; ſecking, 
if they refuſed, a new pretext againſt them; and, if they complicd, : 
reduce the city by hunger. 

The Rhegini at firſt were not aware of his intention; but, when he 
delayed his departure, they refuſed to fend him more ſupplies, and he 
again undertook the ſiege. Shaken as the walls were by his dreadtu! 
machines, the Rhegini courageouſly defended themſelves during eleven 
months : nor did they ſurrender till the herbage on which they had live. 
began to fail. Dionyſus found heaps of wretches, who had periſhc« 
with famine; and only made ſomething more than ſix thouſand 
priſoners, whom he ſent to Syracuſe : ſuffering thoſe who could pay 1 
mina to ranſom themſelves, and expoſing the others to public ſale. 

Dionyſus poſſeſſed more than one kind of ambition; and, althoug!“ 
his poetry had been hifled at the Olympic games, he wiſhed to be. 

* Diod. lib. xiv, vol. i. p. 710 to 719. 
thought 
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thought a great poct. Ile favoured the poet. Philoxenus ; but ſent 
him to dig in the ſtone quarries, for having fregly exprelled his opinion 
of the tyrant's poetry, The next day he cd him to be brought 
back, and repeated verſes to him, which particularly glanced at Phi- 
loxenus: who, impatient at hearing this poetry, excliuned, “ Send 
„ me back to the ſtone quarries!” The tyrant could not forhear 
laughing, and ſet him at liberty. 

'The contempt however in which the Grceks held his poctry excited 
the molt gloomy melancholy in his mind, which would frequently burſt 
into rage; and he ſent Leptines, his brother, and Thiliſtus, into banith- 
ment, and put others to death. He was reconciled to the two firit, 
according to Diodorus : but Plutarch tells us that Philittus did not 
return till the reign of Dionyſius the younger *. 

He made a campaign againſt the Tyrrheni, in order to procure 
money, under the pretext that they were pirates; and returned en- 


riched by the plunder of a temple. IIe next exc ted the towns that 


were ſubject to Carthage to revolt: a war broke out, Dionyſius was“ 


victor, and Mago, the Carthaginian general, was ſlain. 

The ſon of Mago tucceeded to the command, obtained a great vic- 
tory, in which Leptines fell valiantly fighting, and Dionyſius was 
obliged to conclude a peace. The Carthaginians obtained the town 
and territory of Sclinus, and added a part of the territory of Agrigen— 
tum to their own, as far as the river /falycns, the preſent Yume Pla- 
tuni, and Dionytius was further obliged to pay a thouſand talents. 

Fifteen years afterward, in the firſt year of the 103d Olympiad, the 
year 366 before Chriſt, Dionyſius engaged in a new war againſt Car- 
thage, took Sclinus, Entella, and Eryx, and belteged Lilybaum ; but 
was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. The approach of winter occaſioned a 
ſuſpenſion of arms; and the tyrant died, after a reign of thirty-eight 
years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, Dionyſus the Second Þ, who was 
borne him by Doris, of the ZEpizephyrian Locri. 


* Plut. Life of Dion, + Diod. lib. xv. vol. ii. p. 60, 
There 
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There lived a man in Syracuſe who, although the friend of liberty, 
and ſevere in principle, had long been highly eſteemed by the elder 
Dionyſus, and employed in public affairs: particularly in embaſſies te 
Carthage. T his man was Dion, the brother of Ariſtomache, the wit. 
that Dionyſus had married of Syracuſe, at the ſame time that he mar. 
ricd Doris of Locris “. 

During the period that the elder Dionyſius teſtified a love of know. 
ledge, Plato came to Syracuſe; probably, as ſeveral of the ancien 
aſirm, to viſit the iſland : and particularly Mount tna. His fame 
hrſt made him welcomed by the tyrant: but, when he began freelv t 
ſpeak againſt tyranny, Dionyſus became angry. According to Dio). 
rus, he was fold as a ſlave for twenty mina; and he was redcemet bn 
the philoſophers. According to Plutarch, one Pollis, a Spartan, wh. 
traded to Syracuſe, was commiſſioned to ſell him in Agina; which 
commiſſion he fulſilled: but, in either caſe, he was certainly toon 
afterward ranſomed. 

The ſhort reſidence of Plato in Syracuſe had not been fruitleſs : he 
had ſown the ſeeds of his philoſophy in the heart of Dion, and the 
produce was the moſt dignified wiſdom. 

Such a man could not but be hateful to the courtiers of a young 
prince; and it would ſeem eaſy to have rendered him ſuſpeQed, lic 
he might have employed the reſpeck in which he was held again 
Dionyſius, to the advantage of his ſiſter's ſons. But the young tyrant 
honoured Dion, and acknowledged the purity of his intentions : for 
Dion endeavoured to inſpire him with a love of juſtice, and with dig- 
nity of ſoul, and brought him acquainted with the writings of Vlato, 
filling him with an earneſt deſire to be taught by that great man. Dion 
wrote many letters of invitation to Plato, and was ſeconded by the 
Pythagorean philoſophers of Italy, who entreated his compliance. 
Plato yielded to thele eatreatics, and the courtiers thought it neceſſary 
to give him a rival: they therefore prevailed on Dionyſus to recall 


* Diod. lib. xv. vol. ii. p. 8, and Plut. Life of Dion. 
Philiſtus, 
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Philiſtus, who had been baniſhed, and who, for the ſpace of forty vears, 
had been the determined friend of tyranny. 


The preſence of Plato, at firſt, had fuch an effec on Dionviius that 
he not only admired him but participated in his noble ſentiments; and 
the herd of courticrs were terrificd when the herald, according to cut— 
tom, prayed for the undiſturbed continuance 0! the government of the 
tyrant, and Dionyſius exclaimed,“ What! will you never leave coiling 


277 


me 

Theſe courtiers frequently teſtified their chagrin, that a fophilt of 
Athens, as they called Plato, thould overthrow the power of the prince. 
of Syracuſe : a city that had reſiſted the whole force of Athens. 

Diſcourſe like this muſt produce its effect, on a weak mind; and 
Dionyſus, no doubt, was ſtaggered : but he was {lil more moved, by 
an intercepted letter of Dion to the chicts of Carthage; in which he 
warned thein not to conclude a treaty of peace with Dionylius, unlels 
he were preſent. Philittus had the art to place this letter in a hateful 
light; and the tyrant, reproaching Dion without hearing his defence, 
baniſhed him to Italy. 

Dionvſius then took Plato to his palace ; apparently to honour him, 
but really to place him under a guard. Still he ftinccrely admired the 
wiſdom of this great man, often quarrelled with him, as often entreated 
forgiveneſs, and tormented him with tyrannical affection and boyith 
inconſtancy. At laſt, a war broke out *, and he ſuffered him to 
depart. 

Plato and Dion now live Tong together, in Athens; where Dion 
purchaſed a country heute, expanding his {Gul in the groves of 
Platonic wiſdom, and en ringthecaln of a country life. Here he 


vas univerſally reſpected ; and the Spartans preſented him with the 


Plutarch does not tell us with what people, Diodorus informs us that Dionyſius 


made peace with Carthane at the beginning of his reigu; which liscwiſe difters from 


Plutarch Probably the Tatter meat a var with tle Luc anz wich Diony ſius, after a 


Linc, but neglipentlv protecuted. Digg. J. Xvi. 
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right of citizenſhip, though they were the allies of Dionyſus, and had 
lately received aid of lum againſt Thebes, 

The honours conferred on Dion angered the tyrant, who revenged 
Lamfelf by withholding Dion's revenue; and, that he might ſhine in 
borrowed wiſdom, aftembled philoſophers around him: but the ſtores 
of his memory were ſoon emptied, and he ſighed again for that ſource 
from which it had formerly been filled. Plato was entreated to return; 
and Dionylius employed the intermediation of the wiſe Archytas, of 
Tarentum, and other Pythagoreans. Ihe women of the prince; 
houtc, Dion's wife and ſiſter, alſo wrote to Dion; that he might induce 
his friend to return to Syracuſe, Plato *, as he tells us, ſuſſered him- 
ſelf to be perſuaded 

Oe ETL rm CAUMY GVR/4t rente xf. 


Od. xii. 428. 


Once more undaunted on the ruin rode. 
Port, Od. b. xii. 525. 


Dionyſus received him with much joy; and the Princeſſes in parti- 
cular teſtiſied the honour and the friendſhip that were juſtly due to the 
Athenian ſage f, while in him every good citizen placed his hopes. 
The tyrant offered him great preſents, and Ariſtippus, of Cyrene, ſaid, 
in the preſence of Dionylius, “ his generoſity did not coſt him much: 
for, to thoſe who were in need, he would give nothing; but to Pluto, 
« who would take nothing, he offered every thing.” 

A icholar of Plato's predicted an eclipſe; for which he was admir*., 


See the ſeventh letter of Plato. 


One of theſe Princefles no doubt was Theſte, the wife of Polyxenus and fitter 
the elde Dionyſius. When her huſband fled, Dionybus the elder reproached her wit 
the knowledge of his flight. © Do you then think me,” ſaid the, © fo worthleſs and won 
« 1a woman that, had | known his intentions, I would have remained behind? or that! 
« would not rather be called the wife of the fugitive Polyxenus than the ſiſter ot t- 
« tyrant Dionyſus?” This courageous anſwer was taken in good part. PLUT. Lic ©! 


Dion. 1 
and 
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and rewarded by Dionylins 7 and Ariltippus again oblerved, in a cirele 
of the philoſophers, “ I likewite can predict foinething very altomih- 
ing: for Dionylius and Plato will toon: be ſocs.“ He was a true 
prophet: nor was any thing mare necellary than the tagacity of a 
courtier to ſoreſee this event. Ito won became ſo tronblefome to 
the tyrant that he ſent him to his body guards; hoping that they who 
hated him, as the enemy of tyranny, would put him to death. 

When Archytas heard this, he tent a _galicy and ambailadors to de— 
mand Plato: he having been his pledze: on which Dionyſus fuffered 
him to depart, but beſtowed the wife of Dion on Innocrates, 

Dion now determined to endeavour to overthrow the tyrant ; in 
which he was allilled by various philoſophers of Greeze. In theſe 
times the moſt powerful citizens thought themtelves flattered by the 
diſtinguiſhed and honourable title of phulotopher ; or lover of wifdom. 
Of the fugitive Syracuſtans, whoſe number amounted to a thoutund, 
twenty-five only took part in this attempt. 

The iſland of Zacynthus was the place where they were to aſſemble; 
and hither about eight hundred cholcn warriors came, under different 
leaders, without Knowing on what enterprile they were to proceed, 

When Dion declared his intention, their courage funk. They con- 
ſidered the project as the frantic dream of a defperado, and were angry 
with their leaders: but when Dion, in a dilcourle, explained how weak 
the ſupports of tyranny were, informed them that he did not conſider 
them as mercenarics but as leaders, with whom all Sicily would unite; 
and when Alcimenes ſpoke to the fame purpole, he being a man of 
worth and fainily, one of the principal men of Ac , and an aflociate 
with Dion in the undertaking, they felt the courage of Greeks revive 
within them. | 

At the full of the moon, Dion conducted his armed companions to a 
temple of Apollo; where, having offered up a ſolemn facritice, he 
cave them all a magnificent banquet. Here, when they beheld his 
ch drinking veſſels of ſilver and gold, and contemplated the ape of 

2 2 2 Dion, 
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Dion, whom the aged themſelves reſpected, they no longer conſidered 
him as an adventurer ; but as a man whoſe combinations were rationa!, 
and his hopes well founded. 

It happened, during their libations, that there was an eclipte of the 
moon ; on which they were ſeized with new terror: but AJilt 
the ſoothſayer, a philoſopher and a ditciple of the academy, rote, an! 


remarked that this omen was not inauſpicious to thein, but to tlic 
duration and falſe ſplendor of tyranny. 

Two tranſports, which carried the ſoldiers, a ſmall veſſel, and two 
galleys, cach of thirty rowers, contained the whole force of Diop. With 
this he failed; taking weapons with him on which he could with ccr- 
tainty depend, that he might be able to arm at pleaſurc. Having wea— 
thered the promontory of Pachynus, Caps Poſſaro, he was driven by a 
ſtorm that threw him on the coaſt ot Africa: but he landed ſome dans 
afterward in Sicily, at Minoa, in the Sicilian province of Cartliage; 
the commander of which city was the friend of Dion, and with hi: 
Dion left his arms and ſtores, that they might be tent to him at an 
appointed time. Ile was likewiſe joined by two hundred horſe, © 
the territories of Agrigentum and the Gelenſes. 

Dionyſius being abſent in Italy, a meſſenger was ſent to him by 
Timocrates; on whom the tyrant had beſtowed the wife of Dion. 
The metlenger loſt the letter, durit not appear in the preſence of the 
tyrant, and Dionyſus did not hear, till late, of the deſcent of Dion in 
Sicily. In the mean time, Dion was joined by the Camarini, and man 
Syracuſians: while Timocrates, who guarded Epipulz, was abandoac.! 
by the Leontini and the Campani. When Dion approached the city, 
he ſacrificed on the banks of the Anapus; where he was joined by 
tive thouſand men, fcantily armed, it is true, but full of courage. 

ile now entered Syracuſe, where he was met by the principal per- 
ions in white robes; while the people plundered the houſes ot tic 
toes of freedom, ſome of whom were put to death, and Timocratc: 
clvaped on horicback, Dion marched between his brother, Megacles, 


and 
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and the Athenian, Calippus, with their heads encircled with garlands: 
the herald proclaimed ſilence by found of trumpet, and then informed 
the people that Dion and Megacles were come to give freedom to 
Syracuſe, and to all Sicily, The Syracuſians received him as a God, 
invelted him and Nlegacles with the full power of the Srrateg: : 
a ο TOONS TORT Hs 3 and only at the exprels interceflion of both 
gave them twenty colleagues; ten of whom were fugitives, that had 
now returned with Dion. 

Seven days afterward, Dionyſius arrived, in a veſſel, at the fortress 
which was built on the little land ot Ortygia; the preſent Svracule ; 
and ſent amballadors to Dion: who tent them to contult the will of 
the people. Reconciliatory propolals were made by Dionylius, but 
were contemned ; and Dion gave him to underitand that no propotal 
would be liſtened to, unleſs he would renounce the government. 

The tyrant appeared to confent ; but, when ſome of the principal 
citizens were {ent to him, he bound them, and ordered his halt intoxi- 
cated ſoldiers to attack the fortification of the'belicging citizens. 'Thele 
were driven back by Dion's foreign warriors ; while he himſelf, though 
ſomewhat feeble from age, threw hunſeli amidſt the enemy. Ile was 
wounded in the hand, was prelled upon by the foldiers, his ſhield and 
helmet were transfixed by ſpears, he was thrown down, and, when 
his own ſoldiers bore him away, he ordered Timonides to take his 
place, He then mounted his horſe, rode round, brought the flying 
Syraculians back to the combat, and, leading trelh forces ag unt the 
enemy, drove them back into the citadel. | 

A herald now brought letters from the Princecfles to Dion ; aad 
among them one the infeription of wich was HUPPARINUS TO HIS 
FATHER. Hipparinus was the name of Dion's lO. Dion miifed 
that thele letters thould be publicly read; though the Syracuſians were 
at firſt unwilling that the letter of a lun to his father {hould be read 
aloud : but they ſoon found that it was written by Dionyſus, and that 
its contents were full of the molt envenomed artiice. Foreſceing tnat 
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this letter would be communicated to the people, Dionylius celebrate 
the acts which Dion had performed in the ſupport ot his tyrani: ; 
then threatened the lives of his wife, his iter, and his fon; and, why 
gricved Dion the moit, adviſed him rather to be a tyrant himſelf than 
the deſtroyer of tyranny : alleging that he ought not to give tree gr, 
to thoſe men whom, by ancient injuries, he had made his foes and that. 
by reigning lümſell, he ſhould give ſecurity to his friends. 

This was ſuſhcicent to excite ſuſpicion in the people, againſt tat: 
ſaviour. "The adherents of Dion, whom the tyrant had in his pow, 
appeared to them as ſo many ſcourges; by whom their hands wor, 
ſoon be bound. "They began therefore to look for another protector; 
and as Heraclides, one of the exiles, an experienced warrior but a tur- 
bulent ſpirit, who had before ſeparated himſelf from Dion in Pelopon- 
neſus, was coming againſt the tyrant with ten ſhips, they named him 
the commander of the fleet. This oflice was connected with the dig- 
nity enjoyed by Dion: he therefore role, and induced the Syraculian; 
to repcal their nomination. Aſter which he reproached Heraclide; 
for his conduct, aſſembled the people, and cauſed him to be reinſtatc 
in the command of the fleet “. 

New diſturbances afterward aroſe againſt Dion; and, the period ci 
annual election to the chief offices being arrived, twenty-five Slrates! 
were choſen : of whom Heraclides was one. The Syracuſians tempted 
the ſoreign ſoldiers of Dion to deſert him, by offering them the right: 
of citizenthip : but they remained faithful, and conducted him out of 
the city. They injurcd no one; though they were aflaulted by the 
people, whom they reproached for their ingratitude. 

Dion, on this occation, was obliged either to attack his fellow citi- 
zens, or ſufter himſelf and his defenders to be ſlain. In vain did hc 
ſtretch out his hands to the people: in vain he pointed to the citadel, 


Naraę xc &rnedete Tov Hearne, Anu is often uſed with reſpect to the per- 
ſon under whoſe preſidency any officer was appointed by the people; as, when a conte. 
died, the ſurvivor aſſembled the people to appoint him a new colleague. 
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filled with the enemy, who enjoyed this ſcene: yet, unable as he was 
to pacity the phrenſy of the people, he forbade his followers to hurt 
them: and, merely with the ſhout of onſet and the claſhing of arms, 
he terrified the confuſed and cowardly mob, that ran through the 
ſtreets ſuppoling themfelves purſued, though Dion and his foreign 
forces had retreated. | 

He now marched with his friends to Leontium ; where he was 
received by the inhabitants with great honour, and his ſoldiers were 
granted the rights of citizenthip. | 

Dionyſius, in the mean time, obtained ſome advantages over the Sy- 
racuſians; who, inconſtant as they were, ſuddenly changed their fenti- 
ments, and ſent deputies to Leontium, that, weeping and falling at the 
fect of Dion, entreated him to return to Syracuſe. Calling together 
the Leontini, and many of the Peloponneſians who had accompanied 
him to Sicily, Dion led them to the theatre; where, when he began 
to ſpeak, tears prevented his utterance. At length, he collected him- 
ſelf, and thus addrefled them: 

« Men of Peloponneſus and confederates, I have aſſembled you here 
that you may decide for yourſelves: for it would ill become me to 
«* aſk advice for my own lake. If Syracuſe mult perith, it 1 cannot 
* ſave it from deſtruction, I yet will haſten thither and bury myſelf 
under its ruins. But, ſhould you conſent to afford thoſe your aid 
« who arc the moſt inconuderate and unfortunate of men, Syracuſe 
which is not yet fallen, again will rite, Should you on the contrary 
angrily leave it to its fate, may the gods reward you for the valour 
and the zeal which you have teltitied to me! Accept the thanks of 
Dion; who never did you injuſtice, but who cannot now abandon 
* his unfortunate fellow citizens.” 

He had ſcarcely ended when his followers rule with a ſhout, and 
requeſted they might be led to Syracuſe, | 

The deſolation which the ſoldiers of the tyrant had ſpread through 
the city was the cauſe of the repentance of the people, and of the recal 
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of Dion: but when, at the cloſe of might, the ſoldiers were driven 
back into the citadel, though with but little loſs, the herd of dema— 
gogues again appeared, harangued the people, warned them not to 
admit Dion, ai exhorted them rather to owe the fame of their deli— 
verance to themſelves than to Dion and his foreigners. Accordingly, 
the & rabegi lent to Dion, to forbid his approach: but the knights aud 
principal citiz2ns ſent ikewife, entreating him to haſten his march. 

In the mean time, the enemy from the citadel again aſſaulted Syra- 
cuſe; ſlaughtering the citizens, among whom they ſhot burnin; 
arrows; and the opinion of the people once more changed, in favour ot 
Dion. Nay, Heraclides himſelf ſent, and ſupplicated him to come 
with all ſpeed. 

Dion complied, ſent his light armed troops ſpeedily againſt the 
enemy, put the Syracuſians in martial array, appointed ſeveral leaders, 
then, calling on the Gods, marched againſt the enemy: and, as he 
paſſed the ſtreets, the onſet of war was mingled with reſounding praiſes, 
and ſhouts of joy. Dion was called a Saviour, and a God! and his 
followers citizens, and brothers! No one thought of himſelf, no one 
regarded his own life; but every idea, every ſenſation, turned toward 
Dion; who marched over heaps of the ſlain, through blood and flames, 
againſt the receding enemy. | 

The whole night was employed in extinguiſhing the flames of the 
city; and, at break of day, the demagogues were fled. Heraclides 
indeed delivered himſelf up to Dion; whole friends adviſed him to 
give up his enemy to the angry ſoldiers : but Dion declared it vas no! 
by power, or by cunning, but by juſtice and benevolence, that lic 
would conquer Herachdes ; and he let him at liberty, | 

During the night, while the citizens ſlept, Dion cauſed his forcigu 
troops to dig a moat round the citadel, Friends and foes were {1 - 
niſhed at his activity ; and Heraclides roſe, and propoled that Dio! 
ſhould be appointed Commander in Chief, by land and ſea. The better 
CItizcus Were intending to follow this advice, when a multitude 
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lailors and artiſicers collected and bred a tumult: becauſe Heraclides, 
although they had no afteQion for him, was necellary to them; as a 
man that always favoured the people. Ou which, Dion tuſtered him 
to remain the commander of the fleet. 

Thus empowered, Heraclides took advantage of the ditcontent of 
thote who imagined themlielves injured, by the participation which 
Dion had made of the lands and houſes. Ile accordingly failed to 
\leffing, excited the anger of thoſe that were with him againſt Dion, 
and held a fecret correſpondence with the tyrant, through the medium 
of the Spartan, Pharasx : probably the tame whom Diodorus calls 
Pharacidas. 

Dionyſius, no longer able to remain in the citadel, whe'e provitions 
began to fail, left it; having obtained leave from Dion to withdraw. 
As he entered the citadel, Dion was met by his litter, Anitumachic, 
his diſgraced wife, Arcte, whom the tyrant had obliged to marry Ji— 
mocrates, and his fon. Dion accolted his ſon with tcars, and received 
them all into his houſe : giving up the citadel to the Syracultans, 

And now the eyes of Sicily, Carthage, and Greece, were all in reve- 
rence turned toward one man; who continued as dilcreet in his con— 
duct, and as ſimple in his manners, as if he were ſtill converting with 
Plato, in the academical groves ; enquiring what is the appearance of 
things, and what their reality ? Plato wrote to him that the eyes of the 
whole world were intent upon him : but, remembering the tickle dil- 
pleaſure to which the Syraculians were ſuljed, he cautioned him to 
relax a little in his ſeverity “. 
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Heraclides found a new ſubject of accuſation againſt Dion, becau:. 
he had not deſtroyed the citadel ; and becauſe he had ſent for coun. 
ſellors to Corinth, thus deſpiſing his fellow citizens. True it was, he 
had invited ſome men from Corinth: hoping, by their aid, the better 
to reform the republic. Inſtead of a pure democracy, of which Plat: 
ſo beautifully ſays it is not a conſtitution but the annual fair of all con- 
ſtitutions “, he intended to have introduced a mixed form of a rc- 
public; and, foreſceing the difficulties which Heraclides would railc, 
he no longer reſtrained thoſe who long had withed to put him to death, 
and Heraclides was murdered in his own houſe. 

That this wicked man had frequently deſerved death there is n» 
doubt: but the pure virtue of Dion methinks ought not to have bec: 
ſullied by any participation in this affair, 

From this time, Dion became frequently reſtleſs, melancholy, and 
deſirous of death. This he received from the hands of ſome of 11; 
Greek ſoldiers, who had been ſo devoted to him; and at the inſti— 
gation'of a man whom he had the more freely truſted becauſe of the 
great ſhare he had taken in his plan, for dethroning the tyrant. Ca- 
lippus, the Athenian, was the man I mean; whole frantic ambition 
was the cauſe of this heinous act. At his inſtigation, Dion was mur- 
dered ; and his wife and ſiſter thrown into priſon : where the lit, 
being pregnant, was delivered of a ſon. 

Calippus, for a time, was not only reſpected, but governed in Sy- 


* ,s TOuTERY, A AAVTRTWNOY = TINT, r TOY INA . Theſe words art 
in the cighth book of the Republic of Plato. Ihe whole paflage is very remat&.4s;., 
and deſerves to be read. 


+ There are at preſent very ſcrious doubts ent“ ed, by the wiſeſt and beit = 
whether any human being can deſerve death: tha ether the happineſs of men c. 
be promoted by putting thoſe who fall under their“ aſure to death, 

The neceſſity of warning incautious readers, ag too haſtily crediting bold atler- 
tions, is my motive for writing this note. There ed ſelf-evident contradictio! 


the author : for, if it were right to put Heraclides to death, pure virtue cannot be bett-! 
employed than in doing that which is right. T. ; 
raculc ; 
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racuſe; and had the audacity to boaſt of his crime, in a letter to the 
city of Athens: but, after a campaign, in which he endcavourcd to 
conquer Catana, he loſt Syracuſe, and was killed at Rhegium. 

The wife and ſiſter of Dion were ſet at liberty, and for a time pro— 
tected, by Icetes, the Syracuſian: but, being perſuaded by the enemies 
of Dion to betray them, he put them on board a vellel, under the pre- 
tence of ſending them to Greece, and they were murdered on the 
paſſage, and thrown with the child into the ſca. 

After the death of Dion*, Syracuſe was ſo torn and diſtracted by 
contention that Dionyſus, aided by a body of ſoldiers, again replaced 
himſelf in the tyranny, Misfortune had embittered his temper, and 
many could find no other refuge than Leontium ; where Ieetes then 
governed, who had ſo treacheroully treated the kindred of Dion. 

A powerful fleet from Carthage likewiſe landed in Sicily; which 
the Greek towns, exhauſted by wars, and {warming with Barbarians 
and men who had been ſoldiers, who had more to hope than ſear from 
any change, were not in a condition to reſiſt. They therefore de- 
termined to aſk aid of Greece, and particularly of Corinth, the citizens 
of which had always teſtihed fo much hatred againſt tyrants, were in— 
capable of being ſeduced under their rule, and who, by the great and 
famous wars they had waged, had maintained the freedom of Greece. 
Icetes durſt not oppole this determination; though he had a ſecret 
correſpondence with the Carthaginians, and doubtlels intended to betray 
a part of his country to the Barbarians, that he might reign over the 
remainder, 

No ſooner had the ambaſſadors related their gricfs at Corinth than 
the citizens determined to ſend aid to Sicily; where their colonies had 
ever remained dear to them, and eſpecially Syracuſe; and Timoleon 
was appointed the leader of the ſuccours they tent. 

Timoleon was of noble birth, the ſon of Timodemus and Demariſte, 


* Piat, Life of Timoleon. 
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mild in his temper, a hater of tyrants, and an ardent lover of his cou. 
try. He had an elder brother, Timophanes, who was of a very differcn; 
character. Raſh and turbulent in his propentities, he had carly been 
beloved by the people for being a daring youth; and, by lis inter- 
courſe with foreign ſoldiers, had unitbed an admiration of tyranny, 
Timoleon anxiouſly concealed his brother's failings, and knew how t, 
place his beſt virtues in their beſt light, 

It happened, in a battle againſt the Are, where Timoleon four): 
on foot and Iimophanes led the cavalry, that the horſe of the lutte. 
was wounded, and threw him among the enemy: on which his 6 
diers, being terrified, diſperſed ; a few only remaining, and defperat«!y 
defending him againſt ſuperior number:. Timolcon, hearing tl. 
haſtened to his aid, protected his brother with his ſhield, and ſave 
him; after having driven back the aſſailants. 

The Corinthians took a body of four hundred ſoldiers into pay, and 
gave the command of them to Timophanes; who, by the help of tlic... 
foreigners, put many of the principal citizens to death, and ſeated hiv - 
ſelf in the tyranny. Timoleon was ſtruck to the foul to behold li, 
brother ſtained with the blood of the citizens, and diſgraced by tyran:i- 
power. In vain did he exhort, nay ſupplicate, him to renounce ! 
crimes, and ſurrender the government. After a few days, he returi.. 
to him again; accompanied by Aſchylus, the brother-in-law of 1:- 
mophanes, and a ſooth- ſayer, who was the friend of both. Thev a. 
implored Timophanes to reform; but he at firſt laughed at thein, aud 
afterward grew enraged: on which Timoleon ſtepped on one {i:, 
wept, concealed his face, and his two friends drew their ſwords, aud 


murdered the tyrant. 

The principal citizens admired the noble nature of Timoleon ; who!. 
love for his brother had ceded to the love of juftice, and of his coun- 
try. Others, who ſecretly preferred tyranny to freedom, teſtified in- 
deed an appearance of joy at the death of Timophanes, but repreſented 
the action of Timoleon as unnatural, and deteſtable. It afflicted him 

and, 
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and, when he heard of the anger of his mother, her bitterer proaches, 
the imprecations ſhe uttered againſt him, and, when he went to appeaſe 
her, found that ſhe avoided his fight, and ſhut the doors to exclude 
jim, he ſunk into ſuch a deep melancholy that, hail it not been for 
the cares and entreaties of his friends who oppoſed his determination, 
he would have ſtarved himſelf to death. He renounced locicty and 
public affairs, fled the city, and ſpent moſt of his life in wandering, 
ſolitary and overwhelmed by aſtliction, through the country. 

About twenty years after the death of Timophanes, the people ap- 
pointed Timoleon to the command in Sicily; and Teleclides, one of 
the molt conſiderable citizens of Corinth, then aroſe and addreiling 
him ſaid—“ Shew thyſclt now, oh Timolcon, to be a vigilant and 
„noble man! If thou tighteſt valiantly, we ſhall conſider thee as 
« the hater of a tyrant : if not, as the murderer of thy brother.” 

While Timolcon was arming for the enterpriſe, letters were brought 
from Icetes; in which he informed the Corinthians that he did not 
need their alliftance, tor that, through their delay, he had found him- 
ſelf obliged to join the Carthaginians againſt Dionyſus ; and that the 
powerful flect of the Carthaginians would not ſuffer them to land. 

Thoſe who had before been indifferent to this expedition now be- 
came indignant againſt Icetes; and the ſpur of zeal induced them to 
afford Timolcon every aid. 

Proceeding ſirſt to Delphos, to ſacrifice to Apollo, it happened that, 
as he entered the temple, a garland, with which among others it was de— 
corated, flipt down, and fell upon his head. "This garland was inter- 
woven with flowers, and figures of the Goddeſs of Victory: ſo that it 
appeared as if Apollo, himſelf, had crowned Timolcon for the under- 
taking. 

He then put to ſea, with ten ſhips ; and, as he approached the coaſt 
of Italy, he heard that Icetes had vanquiſhed Dionyſius in a battle, was 
in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of Syracuſe, and that he beſieged his 
enemy in the iſland of Ortygia, a part of the ancient city: having 
made 
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made an agreement with: the Carthaginians that they thould Keep of) 
the ſhips of Corinth, and that he would divide Sicily with them, 

Timoleon found twenty galleys of the Carthaginians in Rhegi::m 
and ambaſſadors from Icetes ; who repreſented to him that his da 
would not be ſuffered to approach the ſhore, but that he himſelf wan 
be welcome to Icetes, ſhould take part in all his councils, and fn 
(hare in the ſucceſs of the war. Timolcon wore the ſemblance of 
being inclined to follow the advice of Icetes ; but ſaid that it appeared 
to him to be right that they ſhould ſtate their mutual pretenſions, in th. 
preſence of the citizens of a place that might be allied to them both; 
who therefore ought to be witneſſes of their proceedings. Acquainte.| 
with the treacherous intentions of Icetes and the Carthaginians, "I'ti::c- 
leon indulged himſelf in this artifice : in the accompliſhment of which. 
he was aided by the Chiefs of Rhegium; who dreaded nothing more 
than the neighbourhood of the Carthaginians. Ihe people were a. 
ſembled ; and, while the Rhegini were careful to amuſe them wit! 
long diſcourſes, the Corinthian veſlels ſailed away: and, when Timo— 
leon was ſecretly informed that his galley waited for him and was the 
only one remaining, in the haven, he glided away through the crow. 

He then ſet ſail, and landed at Tawromenium : the preſent Taormin : 
where he was Kindly received by Andromachus, the Prince of tha 
city. The Carthaginians in Rhegium diſcovered too late that the) 
had been deceived ; for which they were angry with the citizens: wh, 
in return, teſtified amazement that deceit could offend a Carthaginian. 

The Carthaginians now ſent to Andromachus : and their ambalor 
required that the Corinthians ſhould immediately depart. © If nat, 
ſaid he, turning firſt the back and then the palm of his hand, v- 
will turn your city topſy turvy with as much eaſe as I turn my 
wriſt,” The anſwer of Andromachus was a proper reproof to arr 
gance like this. With the ſame geſticulation he replied to the Cartl4- 
ginian; and bade him begone, or he would treat him and his gal:cy 
in the manner which he himſelf had threatened. 
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Icetes demanded more veſſels of the Carthaginians, for his aid; and 
the · Syracuſians were terrified at ſecing theſe enemies in their harbour, 
and at knowing that Timoleon and his handtul of men were ſhut up 
in a town which was only connected with Sicily by a finall cape : for 
Tauromenium was built on the extreme point of the promontory of 
Taurus or Toro. 

Neither did the other towns of Sicily confide in the aid brought 

them by Timolcon : in part becauſe it only conſiſted of a thoufand 
nen, and in part becaule, having formerly been betrayed by l'harax, 
or Pharacidas, the Lacedemonian, and Calippus, the Athenian, they 
knew not whether they might more ſecurely truſt in the Corinthians, 
Adranum was the only place that favourcd Timoleon ; and even this 
was divided by two parties: one of which declared in favour of Icetes, 
and the Carthaginians. As it happened, they both approached the 
place together: but Icctes had five thoutand men, and Timoleon only 
twelve hundred. "The latter however was victorious; and Adranum 
opened its gates. After which Mamercus, tyrant of Catana, ſought 
his friendthip ; and Dionyſus himſelf ſent to Timoleon, ſurrendered 
the citadel to the Corinthians, and took refuge in the camp of Timo- 
leon: who ſent him to Corinth, where he ended his life as a private 
perſon. 

Icetes ſtill continued to beſiege the citadel, though he no longer be- 
heged Dionylius, and ſent two men from Syracule ; who were to 
aſſaſſinate Timoleon ; but his plot miſcarried. IIe likewite diſpatched 
meſſengers to Mago, the General of Carthage; who took poſſeſſion of 
the haven with a hundred and tifty ſhips, and ſtationed lixty thouſand 
men in Syracuſe. 

By the aid of ſmall ve!!-1s, Timoleon, beſieged in the citadel, ob- 
tained proviſions from na: which place Mago and Icetes, with 
the flower of their flect, to attack, However, they were quickly 
obliged to return: for | co, the Corinthian, had taken that quarter of 
Syracuſe which was ca ed Achradina ; and which, except the ſmall 
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iſland and the citade!, was the ſtrongeſt part of the city. Of this, ne. 
being able to recover it, they were obliged to leave the Corinthian; i 
polleſtion. 

A reinforcement was ſent to Timo!lcon, from Corinth, of two tio. 
tand foot, and two hundred horſe : but they were long detaingd it; 
[tuiy, by Hanno, a General of the Carthaginians ; who guarded tlic 
raits with a fleet. Weary of waiting, Hanno employed a ſtratagetn. 
decorated his crew with garlands after the Grecian manner, and hi. 
thips with Greek ſhields; hoping, by this artifice, to ſurpriſe :!“ 
citadel of Syracuſe: inſtead of which, he ſuffered the Corinthians. 
clcape, and join Timoleon ; who, by their aid, took Meſſina, a! 
marched with four thouſand men againſt Syracuſe. 

He pitched his camp near that of the enemy: the Greck ſoldiers ct 
which often mingled with the Corinthians, as they fiſhed for ces in 
the marſh near the city, with whom they entered into converſatien. 
The Corinthians repeatedly reproached them for having fold them— 
ſelves for the pay of Barbarians, and endeavoured to ſubject a Grech 
town to a tyrant. Mago became terrified with the fear of being b-- 
trayed by his ſoldiers; and, panic-ſtruck, led his army back to Africa, 
renouncing the conqueſt of Sicily: after which, 'Timoleon gain 
ſplendid victory over Icetes, and remained maſter of Syracuſo. 

He did not imitate Dion, in ſparing the citadel ; but invited the 
people to deſtroy this monument of tyranny. The city had been to 
waſted that, in many places, the horſes might graze while their groon: 
lay down in the graſs : for which reaſon Timoleon, in common with 
the people of Syracuſe, wrote to Corinth; requeſting that new inha- 
bitants might be ſent from Greece. Many other towns were become 
the reſort of ſtags, and wild boars; and hunters ſettled in ſeveral of 
their ſuburbs : beſide which, the neceſſity of new inhabitants became 
the more preſſing becauſe that the Carthaginians, who had crucitic« 
the body of Mago after he had killed himſelf, were preparing for a ne 
campaign. 

Wen 
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When chis letter was read in Corinth, its citizens afforded an cx amis 
of juſtice, and magnanimity, which, while it deeply dilzraced the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians, redounded to their immortal honour, 
In polleſhon ot the greateſt of! all the Greek towns, the Corinthians 
did not appropriate Syracuſe to themſelves; which would have lecurcd 
to them the conqueſt of Sicily; but ſent amballadors to all the public 
games in Greece, and the cities where the people atlembled!: declaring 
that the Corinthians, having driven the tyrants from Syracule and tot 
the city free, now invited all the diſperſed Syracuſians, and other 
Greeks that had fled from Sicily, to return; in the perfect aſſurance 
ot living according to their own laws. They even tent the ſame in- 
vitations to Alta, andthe iflands to which molt of the fugitives had 
retired ; with the information that they would provide vellels, and a 
fate convoy, at their own expence, tor ſuch as thould deſire to return 
and ſettle again in Sicily. Ihe people, thus invited, repaired from all 
parts to Corinth; and, with the addition of foine Corinthians and 
other Greeks, at length completed the number of ten thouſand, 

Many new ſettlers came likewile to Syracuſe, from other parts of 
Sicily and Italy. Timoleon ſhared the lands among them; and the 
poverty of the Syracuſians induced them to fell their ſtatues: but not 
till they had firſt ſat in judgment over each: on which occaſion the 
{latue of Gelo was exempted, and preſerved. 

Timoleon now was deſirous of giving freedom to all Sicily; and 
obliged Icetes to renounce his alliance with Carthage, and his govern— 
ment of the Leontini, and to promiſe that he would diſmantle his 
fortreſles. Leptincs, the tyrant of Apollonia and other little towns, 
having ſurrendered to Timolcon, was ſent by him to Corinth. He 
then undertook, aided by Cephalus and Dionytius, two Corinthians, 
to form a new conſlitution for Syracule; and likewiſe lent two com— 
manders into the territories of the Carthaginians, who {ct many of the 
towns free. 

An army of ſeventy thouſand Carthaginians having landed at LH- 

Vol. II. 33 baeum, 
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baum, under the command of Haſdrubal and Hamilcar, they marched 
againſt Syracuſe ; and were met by Timoleon, with five thouſind foot 
and a thouſand horſe. It was on this occaſion, as I have related in a 
former letter, that he with wonderful preſence of mind turned what 
was thought a prognoſtic of death into an omen of victory, when he 
crowned himlſelt with parſley. 

Timoleon profited by the moment when the enemy were paſſin” 
the river Crimi/us ; when a thick fog favoured the ſmall army of the 
Corinthians, while a ſtorm of rain and hail diicharged itſelf in the fue, 
of the Carthaginians, who were vanquithed and lolt above ten thouſand 
men, with their camp: in which the Corinthians found animmenſe booty, 

Mamercus, the tyrant of Catana, and Icetes now formed a mutual 
alliance, with each other and with the Carthaginians; from whom 
they entreated new forces: and Geſcon, or Giſcon, was fent with 
ſeventy ſhips, who took pollethon of Melina, and killed four hundred 
of the ſoldiers of Timoleon, that lay there in garriſon, 

Icetes, after having made conſiderable booty in the territories of 
Syracuſe, loſt a battle againſt Timoleon : who ſoon after, leading hi: 
army into the territories of Leontium, took Icetes, his ſon, and the com- 
mander of his horſe, priſoners ; who were put to death. Timolcon 
then marched back to Syracuſe, where the people had condemned and 
executed the wife and daughter of Icetes. This act of injuſtice is a 
ſtain on the otherwiſe virtuous character of Timoleon: becaufe, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, had he interpoſed, it might have been prevented. 

The Carthaginians aſked for peace, and the river Halycus was again 
the ſtipulated boundaryF. Mamercus ſurrendered himſelf to Timoleon, 


* Sec letter Ixxxix. 


Plutarch calls it Lycus, but Cluverius and Dacier read Hulycus. Diodorus likewiſe 
calls this boundary river Lycus ; and all the copies of this author agree in the ſame ren 
ing: but as the Halycus had been the boundary river before, and as I know of no Lacs. 
among the rivers of Sicily, I conjecture that the name Lycus was a common abbreviatio! 
in the time of Dodorus of the word Halycus. Plutarch writes Lycus becauſe he found it 
written in Diodorus, | 
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on condition that he ſhould be judged by the Svracutliaiis, and that 
Timolcon ſhould not be the accuſer. When he addreifed himtelt to 
the people, they evidently ſhewed that they were incxorable ; aud, 
ſuddenly riſing, he ran to daſh his head againſt a pillar ; but, as he 
did not kill himtelf as he intended, he was executed like a common 
malefactor, 

Having ſwept the iſland of tyrants and foreign focs, "Vimoleon ob— 
tained increaling reſpect. Cities from which the terrilicd inhabitant; 
had fted were again peopled ; not only by the returning citizens, but 
by new ſettlers from Greece. 

Among theſe cities were Agrigentum and Gela; and all of them 
conſidered Timoleon as their founder. Without him no treaty was 
concluded, no law promulgated, no colony eltablithed, nor any con- 
ſtitution planned. His maſter hand extended itſelf over all Sicily; 
imparting to each act a crown and a grace which charaQterized the 
genius of this hero: ſo that it was common, as Plutarch after Timæus 
obſerves, for people to apply the verſe of Sophocles to him, where the 
poet exclaims 


LY" Ste, rig ag Kyreg, n Tis tes 


red Euimyalo 


Oh Gods; what Venus, or what Grace divine, 
s Has touched the work ? 


Two of the demagogues uttered various flanders againſt this great 
man; and, w'en the citizens were cnraged at the demand of one, 
who required him to appear and plead to an indictment, he pacihied 
them by obſerving he had encountered fo many dangers only that the 
Syracuſians ſhould be free to accule : and, after having heard the dit- 
courſe of the other, he exclaimed—“ I thank the Gods for having 
granted my frequent requeſt: for I now ſee the day when every 
* man in Syracuſe is permitted to ſpeak all that he thinks.“ 

Timoleon never quitted the Syracuſians; but in his old age became 
3B2 blind, 
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blind, and the lage was then treated by them with the mot heartfet, 
reſpect. His funeral was attended with extraordinary ſolemnity. he 
grateful citi-ens erected a monument to his memory; and near it a 


gm natum, for the excrete of their vouth, which was called after him 
Tim leontium, Ile died in the fourth year of the 110th Olympiad, 
years before Chrilt, 

Atter the death of Timoleon, Syracuſe enjoyed a calm of twenty 
years. At leaſt we hear of no outrageous demagogues; Whoſe reign— 


1 


1 1 5 
4110 indeed 


ing influence is no leſs hat<ctu! no leſs dangerous, to the 
citizen of worth and underſtanding, than the rule of a tyrant, If the 
character of the Syracuſians be ſcrutinized, who were as incapable of 
true freedom as they were impatient under flavery, it will greatly re— 
dound to the glory of Timolcon that the conſtitution he gave them. 
continued for twenty years after his deceaſe. 

In the fourth year of the 115th Olympiad, 315 years before Churitt, 
Agatliocles afſumcd the ſovereignty of Syracuſe “. He was the ion 
of the potter Carcinus, from Rhegium : who himſelf ſettled at 
Therma, the preſent Sciacca; a town in the Sicilian territories of Car- 
thage ; and had Agathocles by a wife of that city. 

Carcinus became a citizen of Syracuſe during the life of Timolecon : 
and Agathocles learned the trade of his father, who was poor and {vor 
died. Ihe youth gained riches by the molt ſhameful voluptuoutnets>; 
and reſpect by his effrontery, which frequently is ſufſicient to raile . 
man to notice under a democracy; and to conceal his real intentions it 
they happen, as was here the caſe, to be accompanied by ſhining talents. 
Nay how often do they ſuccced without any talents ! 

In a campaign againſt the Agrigentini, Agathocles was appointed the 
leader of a thouſand men; which command was given him by Damos 
a general by whoſe ſubflance he enriched himſelf. After the death ©: 
Damos, he married his wealthy widow. He then accompanicd Fera- 
clides and Soſiſtratus; who were the leaders of an army of Syracuflans, 


* Diod. J. xix, vol. ii. p. 218, 
ſent 
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ſent in aid of the Crotoniate againſt the Bru'tii, Theſe are both called 
by Diodorus bad men; and Soſiſtratus denicd that reward to Agatho- 
cles which he believed his valour had deſerve l. Aonhocles accuſed 
him, but was not heard; and Soſiſtratus, after his return, found himſelf 
pofleſſed of great power. 

Agathocles and his dependants made an ineſſechual attempt upon 
Croton, Which was allied to Syracuſe. He then went to TFarentum, 
where he was received as one of the ſoldiers of this republic ; but was 
afterward baniſhed, as a dangerous man. He next afforded ail to the 
Rhegini, which was beſieged by Heraclides and Soliftratus: ſoon after 
which Soliftratus was ſent into exile, and Aguthocles returned to 
Syracuſe. 

A war now aroſe between the fugitives, headed by Soſiſtratus, and 
the citizens. The Carthaginians took part with the former, and \ga- 
tHocles gained honour in Gela; where his daring brought him into 
great danger, he having received ſeren wounds and efcaped by united 
courage and caution, When he came back to Syracule, the Corin- 
thian Aceſtorides, who had been choſen one of the Strategi, thought 
Wm dangerous, and commanded him to leave the city. Avyathocles 
conjectured that Aceſtorides ſought his life: he therefore ſent one of 
his ſlaves, who was nearly of his own ſtature, armed like himſelf, clothed 
in his garb, and mounted on his own horſe, out of the city; and 
eſcaped himfelf in a mean diſguiſe. He paſſed unmoletted ; but, in 
the darkneſs of night, the ſlave was miſtaken for him, and aſſafſinated. 

'The Syracuſians once more received Soſiſtratus and the other fugi- 
tives, and made peace with Carthage; and Agathocles, at the head of 
a company of armed men, continued on the Mediterrancan ſhores of 
the iſland ; from which he occationed much vexation to Carthage, and 
Syracuſe, This produced bis recall: but the Syracultans made him 


wear, in the temple of Ceres, that he would undertake nothing againft 


the democratic conſtitution, 
He played the part of a zcalous democrat; and, like moſt of the 
3 demagogues 
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demagogues of the people, while he reviled the nobleſt and beſt cities, 
he employed with art and plan the powers of popularity, that he mi;1: 
cxcrcite the rapacity of a tyrant. Being appointed one of the Strate';, 
and guardians of peace, he approached the goal at which he aimed; 
and found no obſlacle in his way, except the Syracuſian council ef 
i hundred: which conhilted of the moſt reſpectable citizens. 

Under the pretext of a trifling attack upon the revolters, lie 
allembled three thoutand men from the heart of the country; who had 
formerly tought under his banners, and to whom he added numbers cf 
people of the loweſt claſs. At break of day, he ſtationed them all i» 
the Timoleyntium: he then called on Pilarchus, and Decles ; who to: |; 
with them a company ef forty friends, as a convoy. 

Agathocles pretended that they were come to murder him, cause 
them to be ſeized, and complained that the ſix hundred wiſhed to kill 
him becauſe of his love to the people: who, hearing this, ſounded th. 
trumpet of alarm, and commanded the ſoldiers to put the guilty tc 
death, and to plunder the houſes of the fix hundred and all their ad- 
herents. 

The gates were ſhut, and the city as much afflicted as if it had been 
taken by the Carthaginians. The terror indeed muſt have been much 
greater, for it was more ſudden. The inſurgents aſſaſſinated, broke 
open houſes, pillaged, and indulged themſelves in every crime of 
cruelty and luſt. Above four thouſand citizens fell; nor did thc 
temples afford them any ſafety, All hiſtory proves a truth, which our 
neighbours and encmies at preſent place in a fearful light, and which 
Lichtwehr has fo happily expreſled : 


Der fiirchtet keine Getter; 
Der keines menſchen ſchont. 


Who fears not any God ; 
Who ſpares not any man. 


Above ſix thouſand fled, and moſt of them to Agrigentum, After 
I 
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che maſſacre had continued two days, Agathocles addreſſed the people, 
congratulated them on having preſerved their freedom, and declared 
that now, after ſo great a work, he would renounce all office, and live 
among them like One of themſelves. ():1 this, loud exclunations aroto - 
calling on him to guard the good of all, and live for the welfare of his 
country. Thoſe who were moit imbrued in the blood of the beſt citi- 
ens, and had enriched themſelves by their depredations, were the moſt 
clamorous ; and he accepted, as it obliged to accent, the office of Stra- 
tegus : but on condition that he ſhould have no colleagues; becauſe, 
as he alleged, he would avoid the danger which ariſes from partici- 
pating in the guilt of thoſe who ſhould act contrary to the laws of their 
country. Accordingly, the whole power, with this ofhce, was com- 
mitted into his hands. 

He ſtill farther increaſed the number of his partiſans, by the remit- 
ſion of debts, the diviſion of the lands, and by gifts, fair ſpecches, and 
extraordinary condeſcenſion. He neither wore a diadem, nor main— 
tained a body guard; but preſerved an open intercourle with the citi- 
rens. The public revenues were adminiſtered by him carefully; ſhips 
were built, arms wer: forged, and the territories of Syracuſe were 
increaſed by the addition of ſome of the inland towns of Sicily. 

Two years afterward, he took a fortreſs that belonged to Meflina, 
laid a ranſom on it of thirty talents, and received the money: but, in- 
ſtead of giving up the place, marched againſt the city. He made peace 
however, and reſtored the fortreis ; becauſe the Carthavinans tent to 
him, to complain of the injuſtice committed againſt Methna, From 
Meflina, he went to Abacenum, an allied city; where he put about 
forty citizens to death, 

The fugitive Syracuſians, who reſided in Agrigentum, extiorted the 
chiefs of that city rather to declare againſt Agathocles, betore his power 
was increaſed, than to wait till he had ſubjected them, as weil as others, 
under the yoke. Ihe Agrigentini felt the force of this argument, made 
an alliance with the people of Gela and NMeilina, declared war againlt 

Agathoclcs, 
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Agathocles, and looked round them for a leader. They determined, 
chooſe a ſtranger, becauſe they dreaded the ambition of their own chi— 
rens, and ſent to Sparta; where they found Acrotatus, the fon «; 
Cleomencs, King of Lacedæmon, a very proper perſon to head ti;c;; 
enterpriſe. 

Without waiting for the conſent of the Ephori, Acrotatus ail. 
with a few vellels, and was driven by a ſtorm to Italy: where, pry!::- 
ing by this circumſtance, he perſuaded the Tarentini to take part i: 
the deliverance of Syracule, and they promited him twenty thips, 

While the Tarentini were arming, he failed to Agrigentum ; an! 
there adininiſterced the aſſairs of government, as chief of the repu!)/!-, 
The people at firſt cheriſhed great hopes of this man; but he fülle, 
none of them, ſhewed himſelf tyrannical and debauched, and dillip.tc. 
the public revenues: partly by his bad adminiſtration, and partly | 
his treachery. He likewiſe baſely murdered Soſiſtratus, whom he had 
invited to a banquet ; becauſe he dreaded the reſpect in which he wa 
held. As ſoon as this action became public, the fugitives aſſembled; 
and would have ſtoned him, had he not fled back to Sparta, over- 
whelmed with diſgrace. 

The Tarentini now recalled their veſſels; and the people of C.'. 
and Meſſina, through the mediation of Hamilcar, made peace witli 
Agathocles: on condition that, of the towns of the Greeks, Heraclca, 
Sclinus, and Himera, ſhould appertain to Carthage; and that all th. 
others ſhould live according to their own laws, but acknowledge th. 
ſovereignty of Syracuſe, 

Agathocles now, ſecing Sicily freed from foreign armies, conquerad 


* Panormus, Motya, and Solus, are not here in queſtion : becauſe theſe cities were ©! 
Phcenician origin, and would not be at enmity with the Carthaginians. Tag 9' a4 
TXT X; QUTOVOUE; EVAL, THY WYEKOVIGY ExorTuy Evgaxaciur, I muſt remark that the word 1v+2- 
reignty, which I have uſed, appears ſtronger to me than the Greek word, e Vit, 
be that as it will, hiſtory informs us that, whenever the cities of Athens or Sparta me!!! 
by the word 57y+54ia, to expreſs their authority over other States, this authority ſoon 
degenerated into deſpotic caprice. 
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many towns. He likewiſe increaſed the ſoldier's pay: becauſe 
lie foreſaw that the Carthaginians would be diſſatisfied with the 


treaty made by Hamilcar, and would ſoon declare war. For this rea- 
{on, he ſuddenly ſent an army into the territories of Meſſina ; where 


1 I TE 


ack — —-— 


he took many priſoners, becauſe they had received all the fugitives that 


ww 
——— — . 


had there taken refuge. The Meſlinians were diſeonſolate, drove 
away the fugitives, and received Agathocles and his army into the city; 
who behaved with great complacency : but, after he had called together 
all the citizens of Meſſina and Tauromenium, who had oppoſed him, 
he cauſed fix hundred of them to be ſtrangled. 

He now intended to have marched againſt Agrigentum; but he 
heard that the Carthaginians had landed with fixty ſhips, and had 
waſted the provinces of the Agrigentini; where he had taken ſome 
ſtrong places, and others had ſurrendered to him, 

The fugitives, having choten Dinocrates for their leader, entreated 
aid of the Carthaginians; and Dinocrates ſent a body of men by night 
into the town of the Centuripin!, with ſome of whom he had a good 
underſtanding: but theſe troops were ſlain by Agathocles, who put 
ſuch of the Centuripint to death as had taken part with the fugitives. 

A fleet of fifty Carthaginian ſhips failed into the great harbour of 
Syracuſe: but here they effected nothing, except that they ſunk a 
tranſport that belonged to Athens, after they had chopped off the hands 
of the ſeamen. Soon afterward, ſome of their ſhips, on the coaſt of 
Bruttium, the lower Calabria, fell into the hands of the commanders of 
Arathocles ; who retaliated their own cruelty upon themlelves. 

Dinocrates, with five thouſand men, took poſlefſion of the little town 
of Galaria; to which he had been invited by the citizens: but it was 
retaken by one of the officers of Agathocles, who put to death the 
chiefs of the party that had adviſed the revolt. 

Agathocles, having time after time inſinuated ſoldiers into Gela, at 
laſt came in perſon, cauſed four thouſand of the citizens to be ſtrangled, 
obliged the remainder to deliver up all the coined and uncoined gold 

Vol. II. 30 and 
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and tilver, placed a garriton in the city, and then marched apaiil 
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e Was overcome in a great battle, near the mountain Ic 
by Ilamilcar; in which about five thoutand Carthaginians and! 
tiotuſand of the army of Agathocles were flain: which induced h: 
burn his camp, and march back to Gcla, and Hamiicar took poll 
ol many {trong places, and treated the inhabitants with Kinducs. 
The people of Camarina, Leontium, Catana, Tauromenium, Metin g 
and Abactenum, declared for the Carthaginians. Agathocles retur: 
| to Syracule, tirengthened the walls, and provided the city with corn. 
After their victory *, the Carthaginians were in poſſeſlion of t. 
greateſt part of Sicily; and there was no appearance that Agathe, 
would be able to withlland them, when he came to a determination 4; 
wile as it was daring, which deſerves the admiration of the lateſt poitc- 
rity. 

Unaccuſtomed as the Syracuſians were to ſee an enemy before then 
walls, living in all the voluptuoutnets of proſperity, ſurrounded by 
tribes whom it had been their praclice ſeverely to opprels, they 1. 
themſelves poſſeſſed of a country which was rich in every kind 
production, Agathocles therefore perceived that the Carthaguiz 
were enemies who mult be grappled with in the heart of their 0: 
country, or they could not be driven from the iſland, of the 
part of which they were now in poſleſſion. 

Agrceably to his habits, he debated the grandeur of this enterp:i:. 
by cruclty, and fraud. He committed the adminiſtration of afluirs 11 
Syracuſe to his brother, Antandrus ; and, as he did not think hint! 
ſecure during his abſence, without appearing ſo to do, he took hoitac: 
with him: ſuch as a brother, or a ſon ; leaving the other brother, or tl 
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father, behind. He borrowed money of the merchants, cauſed guardi! 
to ſurrender the eſtates of minors, under the pretext of their being mor. 


ſecure, as he likewiſe did the ornaments of the principal women an 
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the decorations of the temples, and, when ſeveral of the molt wealthy 
citizens withdrew from Syraculc, he ſent his foldicrs in purtuit of them, 
cauted them to be ſtrangled, and ſeized on their efteAs<, 

Sixty (hips were armed; and Agathocles waited for a favourable 
moment, at a time when no one knew his intentions. Some imacined 
he would attack the Sicilian provinces of Carthage; others that he was 
projecting a deſcent on Italy; and, to all, his actions appeared to be 
thole of a madman. | 

The fleet of the Carthaginians for a time prevented him from fail— 
ing; but the chace ol the cencny, after [ome tranſports, gave hin an 
opportunity of leaving the haven, with all his force, The Cartha- 
ginlans ſuppoled his intention was to aid the trantports, and llackened 
{ail in order to give him battle: but, when they faw him fail ito the 
open ſea, and perceived that he had already got to a conſiderable 
dillance, they followed in purtuit; and would have overtaken him, had 
not the night intervened, 

Alter a patlage of ſix days, on the dawn of the ſeventh, the Sicilian 
mariners bcheld the fleet of the enemy on their back, and the coaſt of 
Africa before them. Ihe oars now were plicd with unrelaxing efforts. 
Should the Carthaginians come up with and conquer them, Sicily 
would be loſt, and they anticipated the molt cruel llavery. Accultoned 
to the excreile, the Carthaginians rowed the faſteſt: hut the Greeks 
were ncarelt the ore. The arrows however of the leading vellel of 
Carthage could reach the last of the thips of Agathocles ; wg not- 
withllanding landed, and the Carthagunans caſt anchor about an 
Arrow-![ino! from the coall. 

Having allembied luz army, A\vathocles ſacrificed to Ceres and Pro- 
lerpine; and, clothing; imſelf ina fplendid robe and placing a wrland 
on his temples, he declared that, while purtucc by the Carthaginians, 
he had made a vow to oller up the Hips to Ceres and Proferpine ; cha 
Uuardian Goddelles of the ifland. The ſacritice was the provnoſtic of 
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victory, and they might boldly burn their fleet; for, having conqueree, 
better ſhips would be in their power. 

On this a torch was brought to him and to each commander of a 
galley. Agathocles placed himſelf at the ſtern of his veſſel, his example 
was followed, the flames roſe, the trumpet ſounded, and the ſhores 
echoed with the ſupplicatory vows of the army for their ſafe return, 

By this daring action, Agathocles gained two advantages. Had he 
not deſtroyed the ſhips, he muſt have divided his forces: otherwi{- 
they would have fallen into the hands of the enemy: and to divide 
his forces was not only to weaken his numbers but to give the ſul dicr; 
hopes that, if they could not conquer, they might fly, and again reach 
home. At preſent, victory was their only truſt. 

The enthuſiaſm of the Sicihans began to expire with the expiriny 
flames: but Agathocles gave them no time for the repentance to whic!: 
they were prone. He led them into the territories of a place called 
the great city: Mean TI; : the Punic name of which, if I do no: 
miſtake, is unknown, Here they were cheered by the proſpect of the 
ſmiling plains; where plenty of every kind gladdened the eyes aud 
animated the hopes of the army. Vineyards, orchards, corn ficl:, 
flocks, well watered paſtures and meadows, magnificent country 
houſes, and the city itſelf, invited them to fall on and plunder. 

Agathocles commanded them to attack the city; which he ccn- 
quered, ſtripped, enriched the ſoldiers with its booty, and thus inſpirc.! 
them all with courage. He ſoon afterward took poſſeſſion of anothcr 
place; which Diodorus calls the white Tynes; and in both of theſe he 
left garriſons. | | 

The mariners of Carthage had contemplated the flaming fleet of the 
Syracuſians as a charming ſpeCtacle : but they ſoon recollected what 
might be the conſequences, hung ſkins over their ſhips, according to 
the cuſtom. of that people, to denote that their country was in danger, 
and ſent meſſengers to Carthage to relate the whole occurrence as it 


had 
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had happened. They likewiſe took the iron prows of the veſſels that 
were burnt. | 

The meſſengers found Carthage in the utmoſt confternation; for 
the country people had already announced the prelence of the enemy, 
and it was imagined that their whole army muſt have perithe] in Sicily: 
otherwiſe Agathocles would not have dared to have made tuch an 
attack. 

Diſſatisſied with their generals, the Carthaginiins appointed anno 
and Bomilcar to the command; men who cherithed an 11horited hatred 
againſt each other, but from whom it was hoped that their private 
griefs would have been ſacriticed to the public good. Not giving 
time to collect people from the neighbouring country, theſe leaders 
immediately armed forty thouſand citizens, a thouland horſe, and two 
thouſand chariots of war; and were met by Agathocles with a ſmall 
army of about fourteen thouſand men. 


Agathocles had conccaled many owls, and theſe he now ſuſſered to 


ly about the camp. Thele birds, which are contuted by the light of 


day, fluttered blindly around: ſome of them alighting on the thields 
and others on the helmets of his warriors ; who conſidered this as an 
excellent omen, and that Pallas herſelf, by her ſacred bird, announced 
to them the victory. Accordingly the Carthaginians were detcated, 
and the victor took poſſeſſion of their camp. 

An order was ſent to IIamilcar from Carthage, demanding imme— 
diate aid; as likewite were the iron prows of the Syraculiun tleet, IIa— 
milcar commanded the mellenger to conceaFthe truth, and fpread the 
report in the camp that the whole [leet of Syracuſe and the army had 
periſhed, He cauſed the fallchood to be told to the Syracuſians, ſum— 
moning them at the ſame time to ſurrender their city, and as a proot 
hewed them the iron prows. The ſtory was generally believed; but the 
chiefs of Syracuſe doubted, and afſembled thoſe who were diflatished 
with their government, as well as their friends and relations, and ſent 
them out of the city. Syracuſe now reſounded with wailings, not 
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only for the de ſtruꝗion of the army but for thole who were d! 


1] 
i 


from its walls; to which the enemy was approaching, and no fas: 


„ . 


was near, the number of the fugitives was about eight tho! 


and, as they had nv other place of refuge, they tied to the Cart! 


nians; who received without doing them injury. 


Hamiicar led his army immediately againſt Syracuſe, that he m' 


profit by the preſent conkuſion of the city: however he once 


ſent to demand its ſurrender, and promiſed ſafety to Antandrus 


his adherents, Antandrus was inclined to comply; but Ery:m: 


the Mtolian, whom Agathocles had appointed as the colleague ot 


brother, oppoled this proceeding and refuſed to yield, till Hamilca: 


(hould demon{iirate the truth oi his relation. 


Hamlcar was preparing his machines of war when Nearchus, 6: 


of the friends of Agati:zocles, arrived in a veſſel. He had approach 


1 


Syracuſe by night, and attempted to enter in the morning, his mc: 
crow ned with garlands and linging the Io P:;zan of victory. The guar 


ſhips of the Carthagunans perceived him, and purſued : and the 


4 


plc from the city and trom the camp of the Carthaginians ran tot 


haven, The Burbartans ſhouted ; the Syracufians, who could afl 
their fellow-cizens no aid, offcred up their vows; and an enemy 
ihip had almoc overtaten Nearchus, at the very moment that 


vellel arrived near, enough to be protected by the arrows of his co: 


rYyinch. 


Remarking that the whole attention of the city was directed tow 
tlic haven, Ilatmnmicar loſt not a moment, but cauſed ladders to | 
raited againſt the walls; and his men had nearly got potlcfhon ©: . 


Place, between two towers, when the utual patrole palled that way 
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einians. Hamilcar, having once more rencwed 1:5 attack upon Syra- 
ule, in conſequence of a mutiny that rote in hie arme, was vanquithed 
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moſt barbarous manner, put to death; and his head was tent to Aga— 
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The Agrigentin! imagined they now faw a favourable opportunity 
to obtain the command of all Sicily ; Agathocles being employed in 
the territories of Carthage, Dinocrates and his. fugitives not to, be 
ſcared, and Syracuſe, ſultering under the want of provitions, inen. 
condition to contend for pre-eminence. To thele motives they ra— 
tionally added the hatred of the towns againſt the Carthagialans: and 
the deſire that they had to live according to their own laws. hey 
therefore appointed Xenodocus their general, gave him a contiderable 
army, and he poſſeſſed himſelf of Gela. The Gelenſes, glad of this 
much deſired freedom, ſupported the enterpriſe of the Agrigemini. 
The hopes of liberty filled every town: Enna opened) its gates to the 
Agrigentini, and was freed, Camarina ard Leontium were ravaged by 
the ſoldiers that had been left behind by Agathocles; and to them Ive 
nodocus marched, freed them from their oppre!lors, and likewi,e de- 
livered ſeveral places from the fetters of the Carthaginians. 


1 


es; le rod 


When the head of IIamilcar was brought to Agatino, le 


near enough to the camp of the Carthavinans for them to hear him, 
ſhewed them the head of their general, and related the delcat of their 
companions. 

And now, when his fortune appeared to have attained its ſummit, 
le fell into great danger. Lyciſcus, one of his moſt valiant chiets, 
whom he had invited to a ſealt, being heated with wine ſpoke bitterly 


againſt Agathocles; who, as he lonourcd the merit of the man, took 
it in good part: but his ſon, Archagathus, was angry; and, as Lycifcus 
uttered ſarcaſtic reproaches againſt him, ke was ſtabbed by Archa- 
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gathus. The ſoldiers ran together, flew to arms, demanded the de 
very of Archagathus, and threatened Agathocles with death, ſhould !. 
refuſe. 

The Carthaginians, learning the cauſe of this mutiny, ſent perſons t 
excite the army to revolt, Many of the leaders promiſed to folly 
this advice: but Agathocles threw off the purple, leapt among the fol. 
diers as one of themſelves, harangued them, and threatened to pt 
himſelf to death. The feeling of the army now changed: he we, 
pronounced free, and once more requeſted to aſſume the gabe 
general, 

The Carthaginians meanwhile expected that the army would go 
over to them; and, when Agathocles led his ſoldiers againſt them, they 
imagined they beheld deſerters, not enemies, till he ordered the trum- 
pet to ſound the onſet, Many of the Carthaginians were {lain ; an 
thoſe in the army of Sicily that had taken part with them went over 
to them, about two hundred in number. | 

The Carthaginians had marched into Numidia ; partly with an in- 
tention to make new conqueſts, and partly to chaſtiſe the revolted; 
whither they were followed by Agathocles with about nine thouſand 
men, and he there obtained a new victory. 

An::ious to omit nothing that might anſwer his purpoſe, Agatliocle 
ſent to Ophellas ; a Greek, who had fought under Alexander, a 
who now governed Cyrene, a Greek colony of Africa; whom he 11- 
vited to become his ally, and tempted him by the conqueſt of Libya 
and Carthage. Ophellas gave ear to theſe arguments, and ſent io 
Athens, demanding aid in this enterpriſe ; and many of the Athenian>, 
and other Greeks, were the more ealily induced to comply becaul: 
their country, after many wars, was much troubled, 

Ophellas began his march with ten thouſand well-armed troops; aud 
as many more leſs orderly, who, bringing with them their wives and 
children, gave the army the appearance of a colony, He was allo 
followed by chariots, and horſemen : but they had a very diſſicult 
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march through the Libyan deſerts; and, aftcr a journey of two months, 
arrived at the army of Agathocles. Ophellas was received with every 
token of friendſhip and gratitude, his army provided with neceſlarics, 
and he was adviled by Agathocles to give his weary ſoldiers refre{h- 
ment. 

After a few days, when the greateſt part of the army of Ophella, 
was foraging, Agathocles harangued lis ſoldiers, acculed Ophellas of 
having under the appearance of an ally endeavoured to lupplant him, 
enraged them, and led them againlt the Cyrencans. Ophellas made 
efforts to defend himiclt ; but he had ſew troops near him, and was 
murdered. When this was accompliched, Agathocles put an end to 
the battle; promiſed great things to the Cyrencans, and won over the 
whole army without ſharing the command with an ally whom he had 
thus ſcandalouſly betrayed, 

At the very time that Agathocles was committing this crucl ad, Bo- 
milcar was eſtabliſhing himſelf a tyrant. Each was ſo intent on his 
own plan that he overlooked the proceedings of the other. Had the 
Carthaginians fallen upon the camp of the Sicilians, when the lattei 
attacked the Cyrencaus, by affording the Cyrencans aid, they would 
probably have overthrown Agathocles. And had Agathocles attacked 
Carthage, when it was diſtracted with tumult and terror by the daring 
ambition of Bomilcar, he would have found very little reliftance. 

Bomilcar muſtered his army in the new town, which was built neal 
Old Carthage, and gave many their difmillion; and, with live hun— 
dred citizens, Wo cnt-red into his plan, and four thoulund foldiers, 
he proclaimed himiclt Sovereign. He marched his ariny into the 
town in five div'hons, and ftrangicd all who offered oppolition, 
During the fir!t confulton, the Carthaginians imagined that the town 
was betrayed totl - cnetiy; and, when they undecritoud the truth, the 
young men armed galt Bomilcar; while he cauted the citize:1s to 
be ſtrangled in the ſtrects, and in the public place. At length mel- 
ſengers were ſent, and pardon was oflered to the re rolters; and Bo— 
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milcar and his adherents muſt have been in deſpair of ſucceſs, for they 
laid down their arms. The promiſe was kept with the other inſur— 
gents; but Bomilcar, in defiance of an oath, was put to death after a 
ſhameful and tormenting manner. 

Agathocles took much booty, and ſent thoſe of the Cyrencans whom 
he did not think proper for war on board of tranſports to Syraculz : 
but, a ſtorm overtaking them, ſome of them were loſt, others were caſt 
on the Pithecuſian iflands, Iſchia, Capri, and Procida, and but few ar- 
rived at Syracuſe. 

When Agathocles heard that the ſucceſſors of Alexander, Antigonus, 
Demetrius, Ptolemy, Seleucus, Lyſimachus, and Caſſander, had aſſumed 
the regal title, he likewiſe proclaimed himſelf a King. 

He then marched againſt Utica, which had revolted from him, and 
took three hundred priſoners before the town. After this, he required 
the inhabitants to ſurrender, and promiſed forgetfulneſs of the paſt : 
but, as they would not give up the town, he cauſed a large war machine 
to be built, on which he placed the priſoners and with them the cita- 
pultæ, ſlingers, and throwers of javelins; ge; and thus placed the 
beſieged under the wretched neceſſity of diſcharging their miſſiles at their 
friends, if they would maintain their freedom. Utica fell into his power, 
and its ſtreets were filled with murder: nor were thoſe who took refuge 
in the temples ſpared. He likewiſe took Hippoacra ; and was now in 
poſſeſſion of nearly the whole coaſt together with the inland countric: 
of Libya, Numidia excepted. 

Thus powerful in Africa, he ſtill had his cares concerning Sicily, 
built veſlels, and embarked accompanied by two thouſand men, Icaving 
the command of the army to his ſon. 

His generals had lately overcome Xenodocus ; and the Apripertit! 
had renounced the noble project of giving freedom to Sicily, whe! 
Agathocles arrived at Sclinus. Heraclea was once more conquered by 
him; and after that, on the north of Sicily, Therma Hime ene, © 
Termini, and Crphaladium, or Cefalu. He next marched againit C 
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tyripa ; into which he gained admiſſion by treachery, but was after- 
ward repulſed with the loſs of five hundred men. He then took 
Apollonia, ſtrangled moſt of the citizens, and gave up the place to 
plunder. 

Dinocrates, the leader of the fugitives, now took upon him to main- 
tain the freedom of Sicily; after the plan had been renounced by the 
Agrigentini. Many perſons joined him; and he ſoon ſaw himſelf at 
the head of an army, of nearly twenty thouſand foot and fifteen hun- 
dred horſe, which was chiefly compoſed of men whom war and mil- 
fortune had ſtecled againſt every hardihip. Agathocles, with a much 
inferior force, dared not give battle though it was offered by his op- 
ponent, but ſaw himſelf cloſely purſued, and now experienced a reverſe 
of that fortune which he had hitherto found ſo favourable. 

At firſt, his fon Archagathus and principally the ſubordinate general 
Eumachus, who had conquered many towns and countries, were every 
where ſucceſsful : but, when the Carthaginians ſent thirty thouſand 
men againſt their foe, Archagathus having divided his army into three 
parts, Eſchrion a Syracuſian leader was defeated by Hanno with four 
thouſand men: and of eight thouſand foot and eight hundred horſe, 
that were commanded by Eumachus, after a victory gained over him 
by Himilco, only thirty foot and forty horſe eſcaped. Archagathus 
retreated to Tynes; in which place he was ſhut up by Himilco, and 
Atarbas, or Adherbal, and began to feel famine. 

Agathocles heard of the dangerous ſtate of his African affairs, at the 
time that he was preſſed by the continually increaſing power of Dino- 
crates in Sicily; and, reſigning the command of his army to Leptines, 
he watched for a favourable opportunity of ſailing to Africa : for there 
was a fleet of thirty Carthaginian ſhips that ſtood off Syracuſe. In a 
fortunate moment, cightcen veſſels ſent by the Tyrrheni arrived to 
his aid, and ran into port by night. Agathocles planned a ſtratagem 
with the Tyrrheni, ſailed with ſeventeen ſhips into the open ſea, and, 
3D 2 while 
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while he was purſued by the Carthaginians, the Tyrrheni left the har- 
bour. Agathocles then turned upon his enemy; and the Carthagi— 
nians, ſinding themſelves between two fleets, were defeated ; and loft 
five of their veſſels, with the men they contained. Their general flew 
himſelf at the moment that his ſhip, though it eſcaped, was in im- 
minent danger of being taken by the enemy. 

Leptines, at the command of Agathocles, marched againſt Agrigen— 
tum, where he gained a victory over Xenodocus ; and Agathocles, 
after his victory over the Carthaginians, being lord of the ſea, could 
now ſend proviſions for his troops in Africa. 

Before he departed in perſon, he ſacrificed to the Gods for his vic- 
tory ; and frequently invited the principal citizens of Syracuſe to ban- 
quets. As he was naturally witty and jocular, he was on occaſions 
like theſe exceedingly ſocial, By ſuch means he won the good-1will 
of many, and ſounded the opinions of many more, whoſe hearts were 
opencd by wine. After he had in this manner proved the ſentiments 
of a great number, he invited five hundred of the principal people 
among them, cauſed them all to be maſlacred at his table, and then ſet 
{ail for Africa. 

Here he found his army in a melancholy condition; and, it appear- 
ing to him neceſſary very ſoon to give battle, he was overcome with 
the loſs of three thouſand men. On the following night, when the 
Carthaginians were ſacrificing the moſt beautiful of their priſoners to 
the Gods, a fire broke out in their camp ; and with the fire diſorder, 
Many were conſumed by the flames; and the confuſion was become 
general when five thouſand African ſoldiers, from the army of Aga- 
thocles, intending to go over to the Carthaginians, were by them mil- 
taken for enemies. Unprepared and diſordered, they all took to flight. 
Many miſtook their friends for foes ; and the miſtake being mutual 
they mutually killed each other. The deſerters, terrified by fire and 
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gining itſelf attacked by the Carthaginians, was thrown into the ſame 
blind confuſion that had firft occurred in the army of the Barbarians ; 
and four thonſand men were in this manner ſlain. 

All the Africans now revolted from Agathocles ; who ſeriouſly be- 
gan to conſider how he could quit the country : but he was in want of 
ſhips, the Carthaginians were lords at fea, and he knew they would 
not make peace with him, but that they would endeavour to terrify 
others by his example from ſuch an enterpriſe in future. He therefore 
determined to take his youngeſt ſon, Heraclides, and a choſen troop, 
and ſecretly fail to Sicily: thus treacherouſly leaving Archagathus and 
the army behind. Among other motives, he was induced to this by 
the dread that his eldeſt ſon, whom as it appears he juſtly ſuſpected of a 
forbidden intercourſe with his ſtepmother, would join with her in 
ſome plot that would bring him into danger. Cicero tells us * that 
the elder Dionyſus made his daughters ſhave hit, becauſe he durſt not 
truſt a barber : nay that he even miſtruſted them, took the razor from 
them, and taught them the art of ſingeing away his beard, as it grew, 
with hot walnut ſhells. Agathocles could truſt neither wife nor ſon ; 
and the latter, remarking his father's intention Þ, publicly declared it 
to the generals, the generals to the ſoldiers, and the tyrant was ſeized 
and bound. 

Meanwhile a rumour was ſpread that the enemy was approaching: 
the ſoldiers in diſorder left the camp, and the guards of Apath cles 
* marched out with their priſoner. The ſight of him inſpired ſome of 
the people with compaſſion, they ſet him at liberty, he got on board a 
boat by night, and thus left the army with his two ſons ; who were 
both put to death by the ſoldiers. 

Six leaders were then choſen, and a peace was concluded with the 
Carthaginians : the conditions of which were that the conquered towns 
ſhould be returned to them, but that thirty talents ſhould be given to 


* Tuſcul. v. 20. + Diod. lib, xx. 
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the Sicilians, who ſhould be taken to Solus in the Sicilian province of 
Carthage : thoſe excepted who ſhould be inclined to enter the Cartha. 
ginian ſervice, Theſe conditions were obſerved to thoſe who kept 
their word: but others, who expected aid from Agathocles, endca— 
vouring to keep poſſeſſion of the towns, were obliged to ſurrender, 
their general was crucified, and they were condemned in fetters to till 
thoſe lands that they before had waſted. 

Agathocles having arrived in Sicily, he aſſembled an armed force, 
and marched to Egeſta; a town with which he was in alliance ; where 
he obliged the inhabitants to give him the greatelt part of their money, 
This excited loud murmurs; and he cauſed the pooreſt citizens to he 
driven out of the town to the river Scamandros, where they periſhed, 
The rich and the principal people, men and women, he tortured in a 
variety of manners; ſome of which were of his own invention. Ile 
took a particular pleaſure in placing tiles upon the bodies of pregnant: 
women. ſo as to cruſh the fruit of their womb. Inſtead of the brazen 
bull of Phalaris, he invented an iron bed which was hollowed in th: 
form of a man. Each member was impriſoned by a bolt; and firc 
was then placed under the bed. Thus he exceeded the ingenuity of 
Pllalaris: for, by this means, he could contemplate the countenance 
and pangs of the tortured. 

When he heard of the murder of his ſons, being unable to revenge 
himſelf on the perſons of the murderers, he ſent ſome of his adherent; 
to his brother Antandrus in Syracule ; with a command to put all thu: 
to death who were any way akin to the men who had made the cam- 
paign in Africa. This order was executed by Antandrus to its utmo! 
extent : not only ſons, brothers, and fathers, but grandfathers, children 
ia arms, women, all who were in the moſt diſtant degree related cither 
by blood or by marriage with any of the warriors of Africa, were mut- 
dered on the fea ſhore, Nor did any one dare to bury the bodics, 
terrified leſt they ſhould excite the rage of the monſter. 
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Agathocles continued to march from town to town, fortifying and 
extorting money from each, till his general, Paſiphilus, revolted from 
him, and went over to Dinocrates, | 

And now the courage of the tyrant was ſo ſunk that he propoſed to 
make peace with Dinocrates : oſſering that the latter ſhould return to 
Syracuſe, which city ſhould be free, and only demanding for himſelf 
Therma, or Termini, and Cephaladium, or Cefalu, with their terri- 
tories ®. 

The tyrant was now ſo enfeebled that Dinocrates refuſed theſe con- 
ditions. Diodorus ſays he thirſted after the fovereignty of Syracuſe, 
and felt himſelf ſtrong : being at the head of twenty thouſand foot, 
and three thouland horſe. 

Agathocles made peace with the Carthaginians, who received back 
all their towns and gave him three hundred talents, and two hundred 
thouſand meaſures of wheat. 

At the head of five thoufand foot and eight hundred horſe, he 
attacked Dinocrates ; whoſe numbers were what [| have before (tated : 
but as ſome thouſands deſerted from him to Agathocles during the 
battle, it was won by the latter. 

A part ot the beaten army, having retired to a hill, came to a treaty 
with the tyrant : but, as ſoon as they had laid down their arms, they 


were all ſurrounded and maſſacred. According to ſome four thouſand, 


and according to Jimæus ſeven thouſand, periſhed in this manner, 
The remaining fugitives he received in his army, and even reconciled 
hiniclf to Dinocrates ; who, till the hour of his death, a ſpace of ſix- 
teen years, was entruſted by him in the weightielt allairs. That Dino- 


* Diodorus ſays Therma, without diſtinguiſhing which. Therm: Himerenſes is the pre- 
ſent Termini. Therma Hydata (warm water) is Sciacca; and this was the native place 
of Apathocles. But Termini and Cefalu are only halt a day's journey from each 
other; and the lands of theſe towns joined: ſo that there can be no doubt which "Therm a 
Diodorus meant. Probably Agathocles choſe thelſc towns that he might be able to 
attack the neighbouring territories of Carthage. Add to which, Cefalu was ſtrong, 
nay even unconquerable, from its ſituation, and had a good haven. 
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« ſome god,” ſaid he, © aſſiſt us to conquer theſe Romans, of what 
« advantage will this victory be? 
« Of what advantage, Cineas ? None of the Barbarian towns, nor any 
« of the Greek cities in Italy, would then be able to reſiſt us. We 
&« ſhould be in poſſeſſion of all Italy!“ 
« And what,” after a ſhort pauſe ſaid Cineas, “ ſhall we do, when 
« we have conquered Italy?“ 
Not remarking to what the queſtions of Cineas led, Pyrrhus replicd, 
« Sicily, that fortunate and populous iſland, will reach out her hand 
« an eaſy conqueſt ! Since the death of Agathocles, every thing there 
has been in confuſion ; ſubjected to the anarchy and phrenſy of the 
* demagogues.” 
« So be it;“ ſaid Cineas. * Is Sicily then to be the end of our ca- 
reer?“ 
The Gods having granted us this ſucceſs, the field will be open 
« for greater conqueſts, Libya and Carthage would he within our 
« graſp. After ſecretly departing from Syracuſe and eſcaping with a 
« few ſhips, were they not ſubdued by Agathocles and his handful of 
men? And, having conquered theſe, who will then affirm that any 
* one of the enemies, by whom we are now defied, will dare to offer 
« reſiſtance ?”? 
„J grant you, none.” 
* It is evident we ſhall then reconquer Macedonia “; and, thus 
* ſtrengthened, ſhall be ſecured in the poſſeſſion of all Greece.“ 
„Well! Suppoſe all this performed: what ſhall we do then?“ 
Pyrrhus laughing anſwered—*< Then, my dear Cineas, we will live 
* at our eaſe, will banquet and enjoy ourſelves in pleaſant converſa— 
„tion.“ 
And what,” ſaid Cineas,“ prevents us now, oh King ! if we deſire 


„ Pyrrhus had conquered Macedonia, and loſt it again; aſter having been declare 


King of that country. Plut. Life of Pyrrhus. 
6c it, 
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« jt, from banqueting, converſing, and living at our eaſe ? now, that we 
„have the power? Why go in queſt of that which we have, at the 
« expence of ſo much labour, danger, and blood?“ 

Having conceived the plan of quitting Italy, Pyrrhus preferred ac— 
cepting the invitation of Syracuſe to the recovery of Macedon, With 
Syracuſe, the Agrigentini and Leontini offered themſelves ; if he would 
deliver the iſland from the Carthaginians and tyrants. Accordingly, 
he left a garriſon in Tarentum and ſailed to Sicily, with thicty thouſand 
foot, and two thouſand five hundred horſe. 

He was ſhortly in poſleſſion of the Sicilian territories of Carthage ; 
after he had ſirſt mounted the walls in perſon, and conquered the for— 
treſs of Eryx. To the Carthaginians who demanded peace, he an- 
ſwered it ſhould be granted, on condition that the Libyan ſea thould 
be their limits: and he humbled the Mamertini ; who from Meſlina 
attacked the Greek towns, and obliged lome of them to pay tribute. 

Soſtratus and Thœnon, the chiefs of the Syracuſians who had invited 
him to Sicily, opened the city gates to him, and powerfully favoured 
all his meaſures : but he was ſuſpicious of them, and had no inclination 
either to take them with him or to leave them behind at Syracule. 
Soſtratus remarked his ſuſpicion and delerted him; and he accuſed 
Thounon of a ſecret underſtanding with Soſtratus, and put him to 
death. This occaſioned him to be hated by the towns ; ſome of which 
allied themſelves with the Carthaginians, and others aſked aid of the 
Mamertini : ſo that the letters from the Samnites and the people of 
Tarentum, preſſing him to bring them aid againſt the Romans, were 
highly welcome to Pyrrhus. He ſeized this opportunity, ſailed back 
with his troops, and, caſting a look toward the ifland, exclaimed to 
thoſe around him, What a theatre of war have we left, for the Car- 
* thaginians and the Romans!“ 

His prediction was fulſilled: theſe people fought in Sicily for the 
poſſeſſion of the iſland, and with it for the ſovereignty of the world. 
The eccaſion was as follows. 
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The Campanian ſoldiers, who had poſſeſſed themſelves of Meſſina 


by treachery and murder *, made other towns tributary, moleſted both 
the Syracuſian lands and the Sicilian territories of Carthage, and found 
allies in four thouſand Roman ſoldiers that had been ſent by Rome to 
Rhegium, at the requeſt of the inhabitants as a garriſon, when Pyrrhu; 
came to Italy. At firſt, theſe ſoldiers had obſerved their duty : but, 
tempted by the ſituation and proſperity of Rhegium, and excited by 
the example of the Campani, they thirſted to poſſeſs it, drove out 
ſome of the inhabitants, maſſacred others, and made themſelves lord; 
of the city. 

At this time the Romans were ſo buſily employed, with their enc- 
mies, that they could not notice the crime: but, as ſoon as they had a 
moment's leiſure, they ſent an army againſt theſe infurgents ; the 
greater part of whom, knowing the fate that awaited them, fell ſword 
in hand. Three hundred of them were taken, ſent to Rome, ſcourged, 
and decapitated ; and the citizens of Rhegium were again put in pol- 
ſeſſion of their town, and its territories. 

A ſhort time previous to this event an army of Syracuſians, that 
lay before Morgentium 7, diſſatisfied with the people who governed 
in Syracuſe, had choſen Artemidorus and Hiero as their chiefs. Hiero 
was yet very young ; but had already ſhewn eminent qualities, and 
was likewiſe deſcended from the family of the great Gelo. By the 
aid of ſome friends, he ſucceeded in overpowering Syracuſe and his 
opponents, and uſed his good fortune in ſo gentle and dignified a 
manner that, though the Syracuſians could not but be diſpleaſed at the 
audacity of the ſoldiers, they were ſtill induced to approve their choice 
and elect Hiero to the office of Strategus. 


Acquainted with the verſatility of the Syracuſians, and knowing 
* Polyb. I. i. 
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vr .So we ought to read, with Caſaubon ; inſtead of Mcpyarny, a name no where 
to be found in Sicily. 
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their propenſity to excite commotions whenever the Strategi were in 
the field with the au my, he endeavoured to ſtrengthen the reſhed in 
which he was held by marriage; and took to wile the daughter of 
Leptines, a man whole power and good qualities acquired him conlide- 
ration. 

The tumultuous and depraved manners of the mercenaries he 
thought leſs to be truſted than his fellow citizens themſelves; and, 
un er the pretext of marching againſt the Mamertini, he led out his 
army and attacked the enemy near Centoripa ; a town at the foot of 
Mount Ztna. When, advancing to battle, he came to the river 
K;. 25forus, according to Cluverius the Jarctta, he halted with the 
Syracuſians, as if he meant to attack on another fide, ſacrificed the 
ſtrangers to the ſword of the Mamertini, and led his native troops back 
to Syracuſe. This action, which by ſome who know how to ſeparate 
the idea of the uſeful from the idea of the good, may be called a ſtroke 
of policy, to me appears an indelible ſtain in the otherwile adinirable 
life of Hiero “. | 

Soon afterward, he marched once more againſt the enemy; whom 
he defeated, near the river Longanus: Fiume di Caſtro Reale in the 
territory of Mylz or Milagzo, took the general priſoner, and after his 
return to Syracuſe was proclaimed King. 

After the deſtruction of their friends in Rhegium and their own de- 
feat, the Mamertini of Nefſlina found themſelves in the utmoſt diſtreſs, 
and looked round in ſearch of foreign aid. One party called on the 


Cicero beautiiully ſays : Aliud utile interdum, aliud honeftum wideri folet. Falſo nam 
eadem utilitatis, que Loi.eftatis eft regula. Qi hoc non perviderii, ab hoc nulla fraus aberit, 
nullum facinus. Sic enim tos: t iſtuc quidem hongſtum, verum hac expedit,” res a 
natura copulatas audebit errore divellere ; qui fons g fraudium, male ſcigrum, ſcelerum omnium. 

On {ome occaſions, one thing appears to be uſeful; another juſt. Lis a miſtake. 
The uſeful and the juſt are infepacable ;; and whoever is not convinced of this truth may 
be guilty of every fraud, and every crime. While he thinks to himſelf, This is juſt, but 
this is exp2dient, things connected in nature he will disjoin : which is the ſource of evil 
aceds, deceit, and all villainy. 


Carthaginians, 
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Carthaginians, to whom they ſurrendered the citadel ; and another ap. 
pealed to the Romans, and offered them the city. 

The Romans, who were deſirous of giving every act of depredation 
the air of an act of juſtice, were greatly embarraſſed. They felt how 
unworthy it would be, after they had puniſhed their own citizens at 
Rhegium for the very crime committed by the Campani at Meſlin,, 
to aid and protect theſe criminals. But they likewiſe with jealouſy 
beheld the Carthaginians ruling over many of the tribes of Spain, 
Sardinia, Coriica, and a part of Sicily; and were well aware that the 
poſſeſſion of Meſſina would ſerve the Africans as a bridge, for the inva- 
ſion of Italy. 

The Senate weighed the advantage, weighed the diſgrace, and re- 
mained undetermined : glad no doubt to leave the deciſion to the 
people, and foreſceing that they would fix their eyes more on the 
advantage to be gained than the injuſtice to be committed. One «© 
the conſuls, Appius Claudius, was ſent with an army acroſs the ({tr.;, 
took poſſeſſion of Meſſina, and ſoon conquered the citadel ; though 1: 


was garriſoned by the Carthaginians. Acquainted with the ſuperior 


power of the enemy by land and ſea, and deſirous to avert a dangerou: 
ſiege, he ſent ambaſſadors both to Carthage and to Syracule ; requirin” 
peace for the Mamertini, Being refuſed, he firſt ventured a batt! 
againſt the Syracuſians, then againſt the Carthaginians, was the victor 
in both, obliged the enemy to raiſe the ſiege, and deſolated the country 
of the Syracuſians and their allies *. | 

Theſe fortunate events induced the Romans in the following vear 
to ſend the two conſuls, Ocłacilius and Valerius, with four legions and 
the troops of their Italian allies to Sicily ; where moſt of the towns ot 
the Carthaginians and Syracuſians revolted. 

Hiero balanced the dread of the Greeks of Sicily againſt the hopes 
which might be placed in the Romans; and it appeared more reaſon— 
able to confide in Rome than in Carthage : he therefore determined to 


* Polyb. I. i. p. xi. and xii. 
I make 
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make an alliance with the former. The propoſal was highly welcome 
to the Romans: eſpecially as they began to fear the want of provi- 
ſons ; the fleets of Carthage being ſovereigns of the fea. The cond:i- 
tions of this alliance were that Hiero ſhould ſurrender the priſoners, 
and pay a hundred talents in ſilver to the Romans; and that he mould 
likewiſe ſupply them with neceſſaries in the war. 

From this time, Polybius tells us, Hicro governed Syracule in ſafety; 
and, anxious to win the garland of praile in Greece, gave public proot 
that it had long been his ambition to empower himſelf and his coun- 
try to enjoy the fruits of his wiſdom “. 

The Carthaginians made Agrigentum their place of arms: but this 
city, after a vigorous defence, ſurrendered to the Roman Conluls Þ, 

The hopes of the Romans were great, and no leſs great was the 
thought they conceived : a thought that might have been called mad- 
neſs, had it not been crowned with ſucceſs. Nor was this fuccets the 
work of chance, but of that contemplative daring which characterized 
them above all nations, and led them to accomplith neither leſs nor 
more than what they undertook : while, enflamed by courage and 
inſpired by political genius, they ſtrided from height to height ; nor 
feared, nor ſuffered from, the precipice beneath. 

Utterly ignorant as they were in maritime affairs, they determined 
to deprive the Carthaginians of their ſovereignty oy fea: as well to 
rob them of the advantage of threatening Sicily and Italy, with their 
fleets, as to be able themſelves to bear fire and ſword into the hitherto 
ſafely protected Africa. The veſſels by which their army had been 
tranſported over the ſtraits had been obtained of the Greck towns of 
Italy: but they now reſolved to build a fleet of their own, which 
ſhould not only oppoſe but conquer maritime Carthage. 

A ſtranded galley of the Carthaginians ſerved as a model for the firſt 
fleet of the Romans; who, while their new ſhips were building, exer- 
ciled their youth for the intended marine ſervice. They ſeated them 
an benches on the ſtrand, ſimilar to the rowers' benches, taught them 


* Cap. xvi. + Cap. xix. 
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to bend their body at the word of command *, and thus formed them. 
to labours with which they were previouſly unacquainted. 

Sixty days did not pals, after the felling of the timber was finiſhed, 
beſure a fleet oft a hundred and ſixty ſhips rode at anchor: ſo that, ac- 
cording to the expreſſion of Florus, it appeared as if they had not becn 
built by the art of man; but that, as a preſent from the Gods, tree; 
had been metamorphoſed into ſhips F. 

The Conſul, Cneius Cornelius, who had failed with ſeventeen ſhips 
to provide for the neceſſaries of the fleet, was ſhut up by Boodes, a 
commander of the Carthaginians, in the haven of the iſland of Lipari !. 
The Roman mariners eſcaped ; but Cornelius was made priſoner in 
treacherous manner, when invited to a conference with the Carthayi- 
nians &. 

Soon afterward, Hannibal, a Carthaginian general, was in immi— 
nent danger of being taken ; when, with fifty ſhips in order of battle, 
he attacked the Roman fleet, near the ſouth promontory of Italy; and, 
though he ſaved himſelf, he loſt moſt of his veſſels ||. 

As ſoon as the misfortune that had befallen the Conſul Corneliu, 
was known by the officers on board the Roman fleet, they ſent to the 
other Conſul, Caius Duilius, who commanded the land forces; and lic 
took upon him the command at fea, and gave battle to the Carthagi— 
nians before Mylz ; the preſent Milazzo, on the north ſhore of Sicily, 
half a day's journey from Meſſina. 

Well knowing they could not equal the Carthaginians, either in the 
liglitneſs of their ſhips or the expertneſs of their mariners, the Romans 
invented a means by which they might eaſily board the enemy ; and 
thus make victory the conſequence rather of perſonal valour than of 
maritime knowledge. They raiſed poles, or maſts, on the prow of 

ach ſhip; which they provided with corvi: a kind of grappling 


® iTpoo; ra TE xenevry Tagaeyouate. Ihe ancients were accuſtomed to row to the ſound 
of the lute. The flute player of a galley was called Tgmpavans. 


+ Flor. ii. 2. 4 Polyb. lib. i. 21. 6 Flor, ii. 2. i Polyb. lib. i. 21. 
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:rons. Theſe maſts they could ſuddenly let down upon the ſhip of 
the enemy, grapple it faſt, and thus enable the toldiers to board. 

The Carthaginians, in a hundred and thirty ſhips, rowed contemptu— 
ouſly and rapidly to oppoſe the Romans; who, ſtrangers to the ſea, 
had dared to defy them on their own element. Hannibal commanded 
on board a galley, with ſeven benches of rowers, which had been taken 
from Pyrrhus. 

When the Carthaginians approached the Romans, they were aſto— 
niſhed at perceiving the unknown machines : but, holding their enemy 
in ſmall eſtimation, they cagerly bcan the attack. Their ſhips how- 
ever were ſoon ſtopped in their progreſs by the Ci, that deſcended 
in an inſtant and held them fait : thus depriving the Carthaginians of 
the advantage they derived from the quickneſs of their manceuvres, 
and preſerved to the boarding Romans the ſuperiority which they 
poſſeſſed in the uſe of arms. Thirty of the Carthaginian ſhips, among 
which was the ſuperb galley of the commander, and their crews, were 
taken, Hannibal himſelf eſcaped in a boat. 

The Romans ſoon afterward relieved Egefta : but Hamilcar, being 
informed of a conteſt in the Roman army between the legions and 
their Sicilian allies, profited by the circumſtance ; and, as they had 
ſeparated their camps, he fell unexpeQedly upon the Sicilians ; of whom 
he ſlaughtered nearly four thouſand. 

In the courſe of the following year, Camarina, Enna, and other 
towns, were taken by the Romans. 

Obliged to pals over many cireumſtances, I cannot omit to mention 
the ſea fight that happened off the promontory of Eenomos; or Monte 
di Licata, near the town of Alicata ; in which the conſuls, M. Atilius 
Regulus and L. Manlius Vulſo, obtained a ſplendid victory over Ha- 
milcar and IIanno, took {1xty-four flips of the Carthaginians and their 
crews, and ſunk more than thirty*. None of the Roman ſhips were 
taken, but four-and-twenty were funk. The conſequences of this vic- 

Cap. xxi1u. 
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tory were the carrying of the war into Africa ; which country became 
the ſcene of the victories of the great Regulus, of his defeat, of his im— 
priſonment, and of his voluntary death. 

I ſhall confine myſelf to Sicily, except juſt caſting a glance on th. 


" an. 


dignified man; who lay five years in fetters at Carthage, and, when a, 
a priloner conducted to Rome by their ambatſadors, who requelted as 
exchange of priſoners, warned the Senate not to grant this rege 
although he knew the cruelty. that awaited him from the Carta '- 
nians, who would revenge their country and the rigorous zeal wis 
which he defended the warlike fame of Rome, by inflicting on lun 
death of torture “. 


Fertur pudice canjug is ofculium, 
Parvoſqu, alas, tt cijpiti; mr 

Ab fe removiſſe, ei wvirilem 

Torvus Humi poſuiſſe vullum ; 
Donec labantes conſilis patres 
Firmaret autor nunquam alias dats, 

Interque mwrentes am'cos 

Egregius properaret exul. 

Atqui ſciebat que fibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet ; nin aliter tamen 

Dimovit ebſlantes prepinques, 

Et populum reditus merantem, 
Duam ſi clientum lengo negotia 
Dyudicala lite relinqueret, 

Tendens Venafranos in agros, 

Aut Lacedemonium Tarentum Þo 

Honk. lib. iii. od. v. 4r. 


* Val. Max. i. 14, and Cic. Off, 1. 13. 


At the time of the firſt Punic War, the Romans poſſeſſed no diſtant country hau 
ncither in Venalrum, which was in Campania, nor in the territory of the then bee. 
'Tarentu' : though they inhabited theſe pleaſant countries in the age of Horace : w! 
in ogder to {trengthen the thought, appears to have indulged himſclſ in an atachronini. 
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The hero ſpoke; and from his wedded dame 

And infant children turn'd, opproit with thame 

Of his fallen ſtate ; their fond embrace repel!” 
And ſternly on the carth his manly viſage held 


Y 


Till, by his unexampled conn! fivny'd, 
Their firm decree the waverins Senate male; 
"Then, while his friends the tears of forrow tied, 
Amidſt the weeping throng, the plorious exile ſped. 
Nor did he not the crucl torture know 
Vengeful, prepar'd by a barbarian foe ; 
Yet, with a countenance ſerenely gay, 
He turn'd aſide the crowd, who fondly pref(s'd his ftav ; 
As if, when wearied by ſome client's cauſe 
After the final ſentence of the laws, 
Cheerful he haſted to ſome cali retreat, 
To taſte the pure delights that blets the rural feat. 


F RAxCts. 


Xantippus, a Lacedemonian, who, as General of the Carthaginians, 
had gained a victory over Regulus *, returned to Sparta; in order no 
doubt to avoid that envy which ſo frequently attends the glory acquired 
by a foreigner. 

War was continued with various turns of fate; and the Romans, 
never greater than after misfortune, had fitted out a fleet which was 
dreadfully viſited by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Camarina Þ : where, of 
three hundered and fixty-four ſhips, no more than eighty were ſaved. 
Within three months, they built two hundred and twenty new ſhips ; 
and ſet fail with three hundred vetlels to Panormus, the preſent Pa— 
lermo, and took this city: which was the chief of the Sicilian pro- 
vinces of Carthage. 

During the following year, they again loſt a hundred and fifty ſhips 
ina ſtorm: or more probably through the ignorance of their mari- 
ners: after which they renounced, for a certain time, any enterpriſe by 


* Pol, lib. 1, + Cap. xxxxii. Cap. xxxvili. 
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7 
ſca: ſending none but tranſports with the ſupplies intended for the:: 
army, on the courage of which they very juſtly depended. 

The Proconſul, Cæcilius Metellus, obtaincd an important viory 


over Aſdrubal, or Haſdrubal, the Carthaginian, in the territories cf 


Panormus : which gave the Romans the greater pleaſure becauſe the, 
had taken the elephants that a ſhort time before had filled them with 
the utmoſt dread “. 

In the fourteenth year of this war, the Romans ſaw themſelves in 
poſſeſſion of the whole Carthagitian territory in Sicily; Lilybaum 
and Drepanum, or Marlalla and Trapani, excepted ; and underto; 
the ſiege of the firſt-named city, which was defended with no leſs 7+. 
by the Carthaginians than it was attacked by them: both nations co 


ſidering the poſſeſſion of Sicily as the conſequence of the capture! 


Lilybæum. Excluſive of the citizens, this ſtrong place was defend«.!, 
with valour, military ſcience, and ten thouſand ſoldiers, under the con 
mand of Himilco. Hannibal, another general of the Carthaginian+, 
with fifty ſhips, brought the belieged a reinforcement of ten thoul 
men, in deſpite of the Roman fleet + (for the Romans had not continus.! 
firm in their reſolution of renouncing the ſea) which had not dared t. 
oppoſe him when he entered the harbour. Hannibal ſoon ran ©..: 
again by night, without being remarked by the Romans, and ſailed to 
Drepanum ; on the preſervation of which every thing depended. 

As the Carthaginians were extremely delirous of receiving intcl!!- 
rence from Lilybæum, a Rhodian, who had aſſumed the Punic name 
of Hannibal, undertook to {ail in and out of the harbour, in defiance of 
the Roman fleet. The event proved that his dependance on the light- 
neſs cf his veſſel, and on the maritime ignorance of the Romans, was 
well founded; for he ſeveral times, unpuniſhed, repeated this darin 
act: til] at laſt he was taken by the Romans 4. 


Soon afterward, the beſieged, profiting by a ſtorm which had ſhat- 


Cap. xl. and xli. + Cap. 44. Cap. xlvi. and xlvii. 1 
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tered and damaged the works of the Romans, and taking the opportunity 
while the wind continued to blow, ſet fire to the war machines; the 
vreateſt part of which they burnt, and the Romans found thenielves 
obliged to renounce the hope of taking the city by aſſault, and to place 
their whole truſt in preventing it from receiving proviſions and ſup— 
plics “. 

The Romans ſent a fleet, with ten thouſand men, commanded by 
tie Conſul, Publius Clodius, to Sicily, The Contul attacked Atarbas, 
or herbal, ncar Drepanum ; but was beaten, and loſt ninety-three 
ſhips Te 

After the victory, Atarbas ſent Carthalo with a hundred ithips to Li- 
lybzum, that he might deſtroy the fleet of the Romans. During the 
time that he was endeavouring to execute this plan, Himilco made u 
{ally upon the Romans, who ſuſtained great ſlaughter ; and Carthalo 
in the interim burnt and took a part of the Roman veſſels, and haſtily 
left the remainder : having received information that a new flect of the 
Romans was under fail, which it was his intention to attack h. 

This Roman fleet was under the command of the Contul Junius ; 
who had remained for a time at Syracule, and had paſſed the promon- 
tory of Pachynum, or Capo Paſſars, when he diſcovered the approach- 
ing enemy and found himſelf obliged to run among the rocks, on the 
ſouth coaſt of Sicily, though at the utmoſt hazard, beyond the puriur 
of the Carthaginian. 

Carthalo caſt anchor near a promontory, from which he could 
watch not only this fleet of the Romans but another, that lay in the 
mouth of the river: by which he was ſtationed between the two fleets, 

Perceiving the [1zns of an approaching ſtorm, the Carthaginian 
paſled the promontory of Pachyrum, and gained the open ſea; while 
both the fleets of the Romans were expoſed to the tempeſt, and all 
their veſſels entirely loſt 9. | 

The Conſul, Junius, made every effort to counteract this misfortune 


* Cap. xlviii. + Cap. xlix. to li. + Cap. liii. $ Cap. liy. 
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Dy Tome advantage; and obtained poſſeſſion, through the treae! 
Cite garriton, of the mountain Erys and the town oi the ſame nat 
In the eighteenth year of this war, Amilcar, or Hamilcar, ot | 
race Of Barcis, the great father of the great Hannibal, was app! 
the Guicral of the Carthaginians. Amilcar was but young, v |: 


| 


1 ” 5 Dl : 4 
Orale C 


1:5 dignity : the choice of the Senate therefore, in t!1, 
(Lance, did the greater honour to Carthage. 

Alter having vilited the ſouth coaſt of Italy, he landed with a fee. 
the territory of Panormus ;z where he took poſſeſſion of the mou: 
eiu, or Mente Pellegrino, near Palermo. Steep on all fides, lat 
abundant, unnoleſted by venomous reptiles, {lat on the top, aud tl: 
fore lavourutle for the purpoſe, Hamilcar here built as well toward t“ 
len as the land; with which the mountain was connected by a kind 


narrow cape, which as a pals was eaiy of defence, It appeared by nat, 
to be deſtined not only as a fortreſs but a watch tower, that overlocke! 
and and fea to a great diſtance. Add to which, the foot of the mount 1th 
ailorded a bay, which was a convenient harbour for the ſhips cu 


Cartliaginians. 


On this mountain Amilcar fixed his camp; and, ſurrounded by foc;, 
unable to congratulate himielt on the aid of any allied town, from t 
place he attacked the Romans by land and fea ; although they were 
poſſeſſion of the whole illand. He even ventured to quit this ſtr: 
hold, and fail far enough wich his ſhips to lay waſte the coaſt of Cum; 
and, for a continuance of ncarly three years, touyht many great battle, 
with the Roman army ; which was only diitant five ftadia, or three 


thouſand feet, from Panormus, 


* Cap. Iv. 


+ Hamilcar primo Pænics bells, fed temporibus extremis, adm dum adoleſventults in 5 


praefſe capit exercitui f. That is, © Hamilcar, during the firit Punic War, but tate 


the end of it, while a very youth, began to command the army in Sicily.” No 
Hannibal his ſon was born in the following year, the expreſlion admedum adele/(c nts 
evidently too ſtrong. 

+ Corn, Nep. in Hamile, 
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He likewiſe took the town of Eryx; although the Romans had one 
camp on the top of Nour Erys, and another at the bottom. Now 
bellt ging, and now belieged, Amilcar proved himſelf to be a general of 
the firit order; for, during two years to the end of the war, he ſupported 
himtelf and his little troop agaiiiſt two armies; and frequently endured 


to untheultics of that dearth which he inflicted on the neighbouring 


\ 


** 
Beim * 


The Romans once more determined, for the third time during this 
war, to fit out a fleet: for which purpole the exhauſted treatury was 
repleniſhed by voluntary donations of the principal citizens; and two 
hundred gallevs, with tive benches of rowers cach, were built alter chie 
model of the veſlel in which the Rhodian had ridiculed their ignorance 
ot ſhip-building, and navigation, at Lilybæum T. 

To counteract theſe intentions, Carthage fent Hanno with a fleet and 
troops; that were to land at Eryx, and there not only take in provi- 
lions but Aucar with his beſt warriors : after which the fleet was to 
give battle to tlie Romans. a 

The Coniul, Lutatius, who commanded the new fleet of the Romans, 
haſtened to meet Hanno; that he might give battle to the over-hur- 
thened ſhips of the Carthaginians, and avoid a combat with the dan- 
gerous Warriors of Amilcar : and, what mult appear to him {till more 
dangerous, with Amilcar himſelf. The battle was fought with better 
thips than the Romans had hitherto poſſeſſes ; and they atracked the 
heavy loaded ſhips of the Carthaginians, the crews of which on t!.13 
occation were haſtily called, and untkilful ſailors. With reſpect to 
the Carthaginian ſoldiers, thc were not to he compared with the war— 
like Romans. The tirit ontet was dective : the Romans ſunk fifty of 
the enemies ſhips; and took leventy, with their crews. 

After this defeat, the Carthaginiuns gave Amilcar full power to mike 
war, or peace; and the hero, no leis lace than valiant, who had leit 
no means of victory untried, and having gained it neglected no ad- 

„Cup. 1vili; + Cap. lx. 
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vantage, yielded to neceſſity with dignified moderation, and ſent ambas. 
ſadors to demand peace of the Conſul, 

The demand was granted, with ſome ſtipulations on the part ct 
Rome. The Carthaginians were to evacuate Sicily, and the Lipa;! 
lands ; and to bind themſelves neither to moleſt the people of $Syr.. 
cuſe nor their allies : beſide which a tribute was impoſed upon then © 

Thus ended the firſt Punic war; 240 years before the birth of Chris. 
in the third year of the 134th Olympiad, and 512 from the build! 
of Rome ; aſter this war had continued four-and-twenty years. 

The Romans had now made a deciſive ſtep toward the ſovercio!:; 
of the world, for they law themſelves in poſſeſſion of the greateft j 
of Sicily; which was the firſt province they held beyond the con“ 
of Italy. 

Hicro lived ftve-and-twenty years after the concluſion of the 
Punic war. He had aſcended the throne by merit, and reigned ov: x 
people zcalous for the freedom which they were incapable of mu 
taining. Nor did he ſupport his government by the ſhedding of bla, 
or the baniſhment of a ſingle citizen J. He wiſely made virtue |! 
ſupport, continued faithful to his alliance with the Romans, 1 
viſited their city during the Ludi Seculares ; in the year of Rome 51:. 

After the victory of Hannibal over the Romans at Thraſymenc. |: 
ordered ambailadors to Rome to teſtify his affliction, ſent them archer+, 
ſlingers, corn, a weighty V:477a in gold, and added the information 
that the Romans ought to tend their Prætor who governed Sicily with 
a fleet to Africa, in order to prevent the Carthaginians from aſtor.' 
aid to Hannibal. 

The Roman ſenate made honourable mention of his kindact+, „ 


* Cap, Ix. to Ixiii. 


+ Four years afterward, the Romans, under a triſling pretext, obliged the C 
nians to cede Sardinia, 


4 Polybius : Examples of Virtue and Vice, lib, vii. Eutrop. iii. 1. 
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cepted his preſents, and placed the Lide in the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus“. 

Pliny mentions Hiero among the Kings who cauſed agriculture to 
flouriſh f. 

By a regulation which was not oppreſſive to the farmer, he ſecured 
the public revenue by levying a yearly tythe of corn. © Whether 
« the corn were {lll in ſheaf, or houſed in barns, or ſheds, the coun- 
* tryman could neither, by removal nor by exportation, cheat the 
King's officers of a ſingle grain. The regulations were ſo exact that 
« it is evident Hiero enjoyed only this tax f. Acute as a Sicilian, he 
« was as watchful as a tyrant, This very arrangement was benclicial 
« to agriculture ; for ſo reſtricted was the power of the tythe collec- 
* tors that they could not take more of the farmer than their due 5.“ 

Thele tythes were always commuted : a regulation which, from this 
period to the time that the Syracuſian diſtricts of Sicily came under the 
Roman power, from reſpect to Hiero and becaule it was beneficial to 
the people, was wiſely continued by the Romans; till it was aboliſhed 
under the rapacious Prætor Verres, to whom nothing was ſacred ||, 

The generoſity of Hiero not only extended itſelf toward the Romans 
but to his other allies. He and his ſon, Gelo, when an carthquake 
had injured the city of Rhodes and thrown down the famous coloſſus, 
ſent conſiderable preſents in gold as well as ſilver veſſels to the Rho- 
dians ; with fifty cazapulte, or battering engines; and cauſed a ſtatue 
to be erected in Rhodes, which repreſented that city crowned by Syra- 


* Liv. xxii. 37. + Plin. Nat. Hiſt. xviii. 5. 
There are proofs of Hiero having raiſed taxes on trade. When Cicero called the 


tythes the only tax, he ſpoke of the taxes paid by the farmer for his lands. Theſe were 
very ſupportable, in ſo fertile a country; and likewiſe very productive to the State. 


Cic. in Verrem. 


!| Cic. in Verrem. 
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cuſe : added to which he remitted the uſual taxes, to thoſe Syracnſians 
who traded with Rhodes “. 

We ind an ample but intereſting deſcription, in Athenzus, of a mag- 
niſicent and prodigious galley ; that had twenty benches of rowers, 
contained an extraordinary number of perſons, and was not only pro— 
vided with dreadful means of aflault but with all that could delight 
the mind, and charm the ſenſe. Baths of bronze and of Tauromenia: 
marble, ſtables, a gymnaſium, ſmall gardens planted with various tree; 
and watered by pipes, the twining vine and ivy, a library, and a fun 
dial, were all in this galley. It had three decks ; the ſecond of which 
was inlaid with variegated moſaic work, containing the whole hiſtory 
of Homer's Iliad. Every neceſſary for repoſe by night, and banquet- 
ing by day, was provided with a regal luxury. 

As much timber was brought from the foreſt of Ætna, for the build- 
ing of this galley, as would have ſufficed for ſixty ordinary galleys. lt 
had three maſts; and, on the upper deck, it was fortified round with 
a wall, and eight towers like a citadel, Each of the towers contained 
tour combatants, completely armed, and two archers. Within, the 
towers were provided with miſſiles, and ſtones ; and on the walls ſtood 
a kind of artillery-machine, invented by Archimedes, which threw 
ſtones of three hundred weight, and a lance twelve ells in length, tc 
the diſtance of a ſtadium : or fix hundred feet. 

Each ſide of the wall was provided with ſixty young men, wel! 
armed; and there were ſhooters even in the maſt-cages f. Round the 
upper deck was an iron rim; where there were machines placed which 
would act immediately againſt an enemy's ſhip, hold it faſt, and draw 
it to the galley. A tree ſufficiently large for the main maſt was long 
tought for in vain : till a hog driver found one in Brettia, or Brutliun, 


* Polyb. v. 88. 
j Similar perhaps to the Top, or Round-top, of a man of war. T. 
I | the 
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the preſent South Calabria. The lower deck could be pumped by a 
ſingle man, with the aid of a machine which the Greeks called 
Kere; the Latins Cochlea; and which we, after its inventor, name 
the ſcrew of Archimcdes. 


When the wonderful work was completed, it was diſcovered that 
ſome of the havens of Hicro would not contain it; and that in others 
it was not ſafe, Hiero therefore ſent the galley | to King Ptolomy, 
Ptolomzus Philadelphus I ſuppoſe, as a preſent, to Alexandria |. 

You will pardon me this borrowed but abbreviated deſcription, taken 
from Athenzus : as it appears to me, not only interelting in itſelf, but, 
uſcfully inſtructive to thoſe who have formed no juſt idea of the me- 
chanics of the ancicnts. To ſuch perſons, I recommend the chapter 
in Athenzus which contains this deſcription ; as well as others, in 
which greater ſhips of the Ptolomies are deſcribed : and of one which 
was built by Ptolomzus Philopater ; that, rowers and warriors in- 
cluded, could contain ſeven thouſand men. 

The great Archimedes was the relation and friend of Hiero, and was 
a ſage whoſe mind was exerciſed in the higher mathematics. Deeply 
| abſorbed in the reſearches of this profound ſcience, he was but little 
deſirous to employ himſelf in exciting the wonder of the multitude, 
who were incapable of following him in his abſtract contemplations. 
Happening one day, in the preſence of Hiero, to afhirm that all bodies, 
even the earth itſelf, give him but a point to ſtand upon, might be re- 
moved, the King preſſed him to prove his aſſertion by ſome viſible 


* Inſtead of Bperria;, it was uſual to read Byerrara;: which brought the main maſt 
of the gall y of Hiero from England! Caſaubon diſcovered the error, and reſtored the 
true reading. 


+ We muſt evidently read, with Cauſaubon, Exe wavra; rug Autra; ine WH; ev Us 
4 dara k Ty vauy JexeIay Tx; It xa immu; unagxer., As the haven of Syracuſe is 
one of the moſt capacious and ſecure in the world, I conjecture that Hiero had no incli- 
nation to widen the entrance for this veſlel. 


} Athen. I. v. cap. 10, 11. 
3G 2 experiment: 
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experiment: on which, Archimedes bought an old palley, cauſed it to 
be loaded and manned, and, ſeating himſelf at a diſtance from it, by 
the ealy working of a machine, drew it toward him over the ground 
as glidingly as if it had been in the fea, The King was amazed! and, 
by entreaties, prevailed on him to conſtruct thoſe famous war machine: 
which even now, when ſcience has taken ſtrides ſo vaſt, excite alto. 
niſhment but are not equalled “. 

The poet Theocritus, a Syracuſian, flouriſhed in the time of Hier, 

Livy informs us that Gelo, the eldeſt ſon of Hiero, after the batt. 
of Cannæ, deſpiſing his father's age, revolted to the Carthaginians ; and 
would have changed the ſtate of Sicily, had he not, fortunately at the 
moment when he was arming the people and exciting the allies, been 
cut off by death: of which his father has been ſuſpected to be the 
cauſe . 

Hiero deſerves to be vindicated from a ſtain ſo black as this; and 
we have the expreſs teſtimony of Polybius that Gelo, who was above 
fifty years of age, had conſidered it as one of the nobleſt purpoſes 
of life to obey his father ; and neither to value wealth nor the ſplen- 
dour of power ſo highly as that obſervance of faith, and love, 
which he held to be due to his ſeniors. Polybius lived only one gene- 
ration after Hiero ; and Livy two hundred years : the hiſtory therefore 
of the incidents of that age by Livy deſerves leſs to be credited than 
the teſtimony of the Greek writer g. 

Hiero died in the firſt year of the 141ſt Olympiad, 538 years after 
the building of Rome, and 214 before the birth of Chriſt, at the age 


# Plut. Life of Marcel. + Liv. xxiii. 30. 


} Polybius, Examples of Virtue and Vice, I. vii. Of the writtings of Polybius the re- 
mains only of his hiſtory have deſcended to us; which conſiſted of forty books. The 
five farſt are perfect: beſide which there are large fragments of the twelve following 
books; and examples from his hiſtory, which were extracted by the Greek Emperor, 
Conſtantinus Porphyrogenetes. One of theſe is entitled“ On Virtue and Vice,” the 
other “On Embaſſies.“ 
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of ninety; and after he had reigned four-and-hifty years. He would 
have frequently reſigned the ſovereignty, and again made Syracuſe a 
free ſtate : but, according to the teſtimony of Polybius, he was en- 
treated to retain it by the people. Livy ſays that, when he was very 
old, he would have laid down his dignities ; fearful the power ſhould 
be abuſed that ſhould deſcend to his grandſon, Hieronymus ; but that 
he was prevented by his two daughters, and their huſbands, Andra- 
nodorus and Zoippus, who hoped to reign under the name of the 
young King: and that Hiero, at the age of ninety, was unable to 
withſtand their careſſes “. | 

Hiero when dying exhorted the young Hieronymus to remember 
the principles of his education, and to continue faithful to that alliance 
which he had preſerved during fifty years with the Romans; and he 
likewiſe appointed lifteen guardians, who were to conſlitute a council 
of ſtate T. Soon however after the death of the old King, Andrano- 
dorus removed his fourteen colleagues, himſelf renouncing in appear- 
ance at the ſame time his guardianſhip of Hieronymus ; whom he 
proclaimed as no longer a minor, Hieronymus being then fifteen years 
of age. But his true intention was to take the power to himſelf, and 
ſhare it with Zoippus. The young king nevertheleſs liſtened to one 
Thraſo, who was the only perſon that adviſed him to continue his 
friendſhip with the Romans. 

A conſpiracy was diſcovered, againſt the life of the young king, by 
a coxcomb of the fame age as Hieronymus, who was accuſtomed to 
be in his ſociety : but he could name none of the conſpirators, except 
Theodotus, who had invited him to participate in the plot. Theo- 
dotus was ſeized, and acknowledged himſelf guilty : but no tortures 
could wring from him the names of his aſſociates. Being at length 


* Compare the ſeventh book of Polybius, on Examples of Virtue and Vice, with 
Livy xxiv. 4. 
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obliged to yield to pain, he named ſeveral of the friends of the king; 
and, among others, Thraſo, that he might turn atide ſuſpicion from hi, 
conſederates, by accuſing the innocent. The accuſed were put to 
death ; while the conſpirators remained undiſcovered, not one dt 
whom concealed himſelf, or left the city, but depended on the furti- 
tude of a man who, it is true, ſhewed himſelf worthy of this conſ— 
dence relatively to them, but who, for this purpoſe, indulged himſelf 
in calumny the moſt criminal and the moſt hateful *, 

By the death of Thraſo, the laſt bond of union with Rome was 
broken: ambaſladors were ſent to Hannibal, who in return ſent a 
young Carthaginian nobleman, named Hannibal, and with him Hip- 
pocrates and Epiſydes, two brothers, whoſe grandfather had been 
fugitive from Syracuſe: but they were born in Carthage, of a Cartha- 
ginian mother. 

The Roman territorial prætor, Appius Claudius, likewiſe ſent an 
ambaſſador to Hieronymus : but they treated him with ridicule, and 
queſtioned him concerning the circumſtances of the defeat at Cann, 
After ſeriouſly warning him againſt revolt, the Roman departed. 

Hicronymus ſent his envoys to Carthage ; and the treaty was con- 
cluded : Stipulating that,“ as ſoon as the Romans ſhould be driven out 
of Sicily, the river Himeras ſhould be the boundary between the 
« territories of Carthage and Syracuſe Þ.” 

Being reminded by flatterers that he was not only the grandſon of 
Hiero but by his mother likewiſe of Pyrrhus, he ſoon afterward ſent 
another embaſly ; in which he now demanded the ceſſion of all Sicily, 
leaving Italy to Carthage. The Carthaginians laughed at the vanity 


Cap. v. 
T Not only the Fiume Grande, on the north, but the Fiume Salſo, which runs into the 
ſea on the ſouth ſhore of Sicily, and which both proceed from one ſpring, was probably 


called Himeras by the ancients : as I have already ſhewn there is good reaſon to ſuppol*, | 


in the Ixxxvith letter. 
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of his demand ; to which however they avoided giving an ablolute 
refuſal, leſt he ſhould again ally himſelf to the Romans “. 

In the phrenfy of his ambition, Hieronymus led an army of fifteen 
thouſand men againſt Leontium ; intending to leize this city, and the 
Roman territories ; and the conſpirators, perceiving this to be a fa- 
rourable opportunity, aſſaſſinated him in a narrow way F. 

Hierony mus reigned thirteen months. 

At firſt, the enraged ariny ſtormed aloud, and the blood of the aſſaſ- 
ſins they declared muſt be ſacrificed to the manes of the murdered 
King: but the frequently deceiving ſound of freedom, and the hopes 
of ſharing the treaſure of the deceaſed, whole cruelty and voluptuouſ- 
neſs were now no doubt exaggerated, ſoon turned the tide, and the 
tickle multitude, whole affliction and thirſt for revenge were at firſt ſo 
violent, were now ſo entirely forgetful of the King that they ſuffered 
his body to remain unburicd Þ. 

While the other conſpirators remained behind to ſecure the army, 
Theodotus and Soſis rode to Syracuſe on the King's horſes: yet a meſ- 
ſenger was there before them, and Andranodorus had already placed a 
guard in the iſland, the citadel, and other parts. 'They rode through 
the gate |lexapylon, to that part of the city called Tyche, and from 
there to Achradina, every where ſhewing the bloody robe of the King. 
They ſummoned the people to Achradina : or Acradina; for ſo was 
that large quarter of Syracuſe called which ſeparated the iſland 
Ortygia, the ſtrongeſt part of the city, from Tyche and the new town, 
or Neapolis . 

On the following morning, Poulyznus, one of their chiefs, pro— 


+ Cap. vi. + Cap. vii. 


t Polybius, who well underſtood the merits and demerits of men, grants that IIiero— 
nymus had been immoderate, and unjuſt ; but denies that he ought, as ſome writers have 
affirmed, to be compared to the moſt infamous tyrants. Polyb. lib. vii. of Examples of 
Virtue and Vice, 


Cap. xxi. | 
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nounced a diſcourſe which breathed freedom and moderation. II. 
reminded the Syracuſians that,“ being acquainted with the diſgrace 
* of ſlavery, they ought to be more zealous in reſiſting an experienced 
evil. They likewiſe knew, from the annals of their fathers, that 
* contention was an evil, He praiſed them for having taken up arins: 
e but he would praiſe them more, were they only to uſe them in calc 
* of extreme need. Deputies might be ſent to Andranodorus, which 
„ ſhould command him to ſubmit to the ſenate and the people, throw 
© open the gates, and every where diſmiſs the guards. Should Andra. 
* nodorus perſiſt in oppoſing them, freedom ought then, in his opi- 


nion, to be more ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on from Andranodorus than 
« from Hieronymus.“ 


The ſenate was allembled which, in the time of Hiero, had been 
conſulted on public affairs ; but which, during the reign of Hierony- 
mus, had never been convoked. 

Andranodorus was appalled by the unanimity of the citizens; and 
that ſtrongeſt part of the city which was in his poſſeſſion, the iſland, 
was no longer under the guard of his adherents. A conference wa: 
held between him and the deputies ; but he was called aſide from it 
by his wife Demarata, the daughter of Hiero: who, inflaming him 
with her ambition, adviſed him to ſend for the army from Leontium, 
and win it over by a promiſe of the royal treaſury, He perceive 
however that, for the moment, he muſt yield ; and promiſed the depu- 
ties to ſubject himſelf to the ſenate, and the people. 

Early on the following day, he opened the gate of the iſland, an 
appeared at the public place in Achradina. There he held a diſcourſe, 
exculpating himſelf from delay, and alleging that he did not know 
whether the people had not probably been angry with all that werc 
related to Hieronymus : but, now that he perceived that thoſe who 
had made Syracule free intended to preſerve it in freedom, he had 
no views but thoſe of ſurrendering all that belonged to him, and in 
that was entruſted to him by his country, He then turned to the 
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conſpirators, and addreſſed himſelf to Theodotus and Soſis by name. 
« You have performed,” ſaid he, © a memorable deed : but, believe 
« me, your glory, though begun, is not completed. Imminent danger 
« is yet impending: for, if you do not reſtore peace and concord, the 
free republic will become a morbid corpſe *.” 

After this oration, he laid the keys of the gates and the royal trea- 
ſury at their feet; and the afleinbly joyfully ſeparated. The temples 
were filled with men, women, and children, offering up vows for the 
weal of the republic: and Strategi were appointed on the following 
diy. Of theſe, Andranodorus was one: the others were chieſly choſen 
from among the conſpirators. 

Hippocrates and Epicydes, ſecing themſelves deſerted by the ſol— 
dicrs, returned to Syracuſe, and demanded an armed guard, that ſhould 
eſcort them back to Hannibal, who was with the Locri, in Italy; 
alleging that all Sicily ſwarmed with Romans. The Syracuſians would 
have been glad of their departure, but delay was inevitable; and, in 
the interim, theſe two youths aſperſed the ſenate and the nobles to the 
people, by the means of ſoldiers and deſerters: acculing moſt of them of 
being allied with the Italians and Romans; and that, under the pretence 
of procuring their ſatety, they meant to betray them into the power of 
Rome Þ. 

The people liſtened, believed the accuſations againſt their chiefs, and 
not only Epicydes but Andranodorus, excited by his wife, conceived 
new hopes. In concert with Themiſtus, who had married Gelo's 
daughter, the ſiſter of Hieronymus and the niece of Demarata, Andra- 
nodorus conceived a plan of ſeizing on the government; which he com- 
municated to Ariſton, a player, who declared all hie knew to the Stra- 
tegi, and Andranodorus and 'Themiſtus were aſſaſſinated in the ſenate. 

The act excited tumult : but, when the Strategi led Ariſton to the 
aſſembled Senate, and he there related that the conſpiracy began at the 
nuptials of Harmonia, the daughter of Gelo, with Themiſtus; that the 
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intention of the conſpirators was to aſſaſſinate the Strategi and the 
principal citizens, by the aid of African and Spaniſh ſoldiers, who 
were to be rewarded with the wealth of the perſons aſſaſſinated; and 
that the body of ſoldiers that had been the adherents of Andranodorus 
were again prepared to ſeize on the iſland Ortygia ; it appeared to the 
Senate that the merit of the preſent aſſaſſination was no leſs ſelf-evident 
than that of Hicronymus had been. 

The mixed voices of an irreſolute and tumultuous people reſounded 
through the Senate-houſe ; and the bodies of the dead were there ex- 
poſed, in order to inſpire terror. They all filently proceeded to the 
general aſſembly ; before which Sopatrus, one of the Strategi who had 
been a conſpirator againſt Hieronymus, at tne command of his col— 
leagues and the Senate, pronounced an inflammatory diſcourſe *, and 
excited the fickle and enthuſiaſtic Syracuſians againſt the wives of the 
two perſons aſſaſſinated : who, being princeſſes of the blood royal, 
had inſpired their huſbands with ambition. 

A wild and univerſal cry now aroſe, that neither the princeſſes nc: 
any one of the blood royal ſhould be ſuffered to live. © Such,” ſays 
Livy, “is the nature of the multitude : they obey like ſlaves, or they 
« domineer like tyrants. Of that freedom which lies between the 
© extremes, they cannot endure to be deprived; yet have not the 
capacity to enjoy it: nor do the ſupple agents of their anger often fail 
« to irritate the cupidity and intemperance of the multitude to ſtain 
« themſelves with blood and murder +.” 

Thus it happened at preſent. Scarcely had the Strategi made the 
propoſition, that the whole royal race ſhould be extirpated, before it 
was confirmed, proclaimed, and aſſaſſins were ſent, to put Demarata 
and Harmonia to death J. 

+ Cap. Xxiv. 

+ Hec natura multitudinis eft, aut ſervit humiliter, aut ſuperbe dominatur ; libertatem, que 
media eft, nec ſpernere modice nec habere ſciunt : et non ferme deſunt irarum indulgentes miniſtii 


qui avidos atque intemperantes plebeiorum animes ad ſanguinem et cedes irritent. 
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Heraclea, the wife of Zoippus, lived retired with her two daugh - 
ters: her huſband having been ſent by Hieronymus to the king of 
Egypt, where he had rather preferred to reſide than in the reſtleſs Sy- 
racuſe. When ſhe heard that ſhe likewviſe was to fall, ſhe and her 
daughters fled to the inmoſt ſanQtuary ot her houſehold gods: where, 
in their mourning robes and their hair diſhevelled, the trembling vir- 
gins waited, expecting death. 

In vain did Heraclea conjure the aſſaſſins, now by the memory of 
Hiero, and now of Gelo, not to confound the guiltleſs with the vices 
of Hieronymus.“ Did any man now,” ſaid ſhe, © inform my huſband 
of the death of Hieronymus, and that Syracule is free, how would 
* he haſten to his ſhip, and joyfully reviſit his country! Alas! how 
« deceitful are the hopes of men! Now, in free Syracule, the ſword is 
e ſuſpended over his wife and daughters! What is to be feared from a 
e woman, who lives like a widow ? or what from orphan virgins ? If 
« the whole royal race be ſo hateful to you, Oh ſend us to Alexandria! 
e the wife to her huſband, the daughters to their father!“ 

Perceiving the aſſaſſins, deaf to her remonſtrances, draw their 
ſwords, regardleſs of herſelf, ſhe entreated only for her daughters; 
whoſe tender age might well inſpire compaſſion ! Entreated that, while 
they were ridding themſelves of tyranny, they would not imitate the 
crimes of tyrants! Deaf to all ſhe ſaid, they dragged her from the 
ſanctuary, and murdered her. 

They then aſlaulted the daughters; who, ſprinkled with their mo- 
ther's blood, frantic in terror, broke from their gripe : again pitileſsly 
were ſeized, again with freſh wounds eſcaped, till, at laſt, mangled and 
disfigured with blood, they fell, overwhelmed with ſtabs, juſt as an 
order for their pardon too late arrived. | 

The rage of the people changed to compaſſion, in behalf of the mur- 
dered princeſſes; and this compaſſion to anger, againſt the exciters 


and haſty executors of the murderous command. New Stratepgi, to 
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and the Strategi in office well perceived that the approaching election 
would not be conducted according to their defires * . 

The people being aſſembled, one of the loweſt among them put Epi. 
cydes, and another Hippocrates, in nomination ; and numerous voices 
ſupported this choice: which was the more eaſily favoured becauſ: a 
great part of the aſſembly conſiſted of ſoldiers, and fugitives, to whom 
every change was acceptable. In vain did the Strategi endeavour to 
oppoſe their election: overpowered by the crowd, and fearful of com- 
motion, they were obliged to acknowledge the candidates as their col. 
leagues. 

_ Wholly in the intereſt of Carthage, Epicydes and Hippocrates were 
chagrined that ambaſſadors had been ſent to Appius Claudius, the 
prætor of the Roman province. Appius had ſent information of this 
to the Conſul, Claudius Marcellus, who was expected in Sicily; and 
he had deputed envoys to Syracuſe. Their arrival however was un- 
favourable : for the appearance of a Carthaginian fleet, off the pro- 
montory of Pachynus, or Capo Paſlaro, was publicly announced; and 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, now throwing off the maſk, accuſed their 
colleagues of an intention to betray Syracuſe to the Romans, by put- 
ting it into the hands of the Roman ſoldiers and deſerters. Some 
ſhips, which Appius had ſent to the mouth of the haven for the en- 
couragement of thoſe who favoured Rome, gave a colouring of pro- 
bability to this accuſation ; and the people immediately roſe to defend 
themſelves againſt the Romans, ſhould they attempt to land f. 

The citizens were convoked, and addreſſed ; and the confuſion wa: 
ſo great that an inſurrection was feared. Apollonides, a principal 
citizen, calmly harangued them on the neceſſities of the moment, ex- 
horted them to concord, and pointed out the neceſſity of coming either 
to an undivided and determined declaration in favour of the Romans, 
or of the Carthaginians. He thought the deciſion of greater impott- 
ance than the choice: though he urged political and moral motives in 
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favour of an alliance with the Romans, whoſe friendſhip they had 
maintained above hfty years. He placed before them the example of 
Hiero, and the oppolite conduct of Hieronymus; and concluded with 
the remark that, if war were declared againſt Carthage, there would 
be no immediate occaſion of combating : but, if againſt the Romans, 
they muſt inſtantly arm, and from that moment expect to be attacked. 

The diſcourſe of Apollonides produced its effect. The people were 
eaſily convinced that they were incapable of ſuſtaining a war againſt 
Rome, and ambaſſadors were ſent to demand peace *. 

A ſhort time afterward, deputies arrived from Leontium, requeſting 
protection for themſelves and their territory; and this appeared to be 
a favourable opportunity, to the chiefs of Syracule, of ridding the city 
of reſtleſs people, and dangerous leaders. The Strategus, Hippocrates, 
was commanded to head the ſoldiers and deſerters, who afſembled 
under his banners, to the number of four thouſand men. 

This enterpriſe was no leſs agreeable to the perſon ſent than to the 
perſons ſending, who were equally defirous of a change of affairs. 

Hippocrates began with an outrageous attack on the Roman territory ; 
and, when Appius ſent aid to the allied army, Hippocrates fell on 
the Romans with all his force, and put many of them to death. Ag 
ſoon as Marcellus heard this, he ſent to Syracuſe, complained of the 
breach of peace, and demanded the baniſhment of Hippocrates and 
Epicydes, not only from Syracuſe but from Sicily. 

Epicydes departed to Leontium ; where he found the citizens at that 
time diſinclined to the Romans, and, by rouſing them to their ancient 
love of freedom, excited them to revolt from Syracuſe : the govern- 
ment of which he deſcribed as tyrannical. Ambaſſadors being ſent 
from Syracuſe to complain of the injuries done to the Romans, they 
were arrogantly anſwered that the Leontini had neither agreed with 
the Syracuſians to conclude a peace with the Romans, nor did they 
hold themſelves bound by any foreign alliance. 


The Syracuſians communicated this anſwer to the Romans; and 
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declared that, as the Leontini had renounced their alliance, the Romans 
were at liberty to make war upon them: nay that they would even 
aid them in this war, provided that, when they ſhould be ſubjected, 
it ſhould be a condition of the treaty of peace that Leontium ſhould 
become a part of the territory of Syracule “. 

Marcellus now marched with his whole army againſt Leontium, 
commanded Appius to aid him in the ſiege, and the city was taken at 
the firſt aſſault by the enraged Romans. Hippocrates and Epicyde; 
took refuge in the citadel, and from thence eſcaped to Erbeſſus. 

Eight thouſand men from Syracuſe were marching againſt Leon. 
tium, when they were met by a meſſenger ; who acquainted them 
with the capture of the city, and related the cruelties committed by the 
Romans: which he exaggerated ; affirming that, not only the ſoldicrs 
of Leontium, but the citizens had been ſlaughtered. He did not be- 
lieve an adult was left alive: the city had been plundered, and the 
property of the rich divided. 

The uſage of war at that time gave probability to his relation; which 
was increaſcd by the levity with which the Leontini had injured the 
Romans. The truth was, Marcellus had only ſcourged and decapi- 


tated two thouſand deſerters; but not one of the citizens, whom lic 
had neither attacked in body nor in goods. 


The calumny had a powerful effect on the army; which refuſed to 
procced farther againſt Leontium, or to wait for further intelligence. 
Soſis and Dinomenes, their commanders, led them againſt Megara; 
and haſtened themſelves with a ſmall body of horſe to Erbeſſus, which 
place they hoped to gain by ſurpriſe: but, after an unſucceſsful at- 
tempt, they returned to head the army that they had ſent againſt Me- 
gara. 

Deſpairing of being ſaved, Hippocrates and Epicydes determined to 
throw themſelves on the mercy of the army that was retreating : they 
being known to moſt of the ſoldiers, and having heard the impreſſion 
that had been produced by the falſehood of the meſſenger. The van- 
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guard conſiſted of ſix hundred Cretans, who had lately ſerved with 
both theſe leaders under Hieronymus ; and who likewiſe were devoted 
to Hannibal: becauſe, having been taken by him at the victory of the 
lake of Thraſymenus, he had ſet them at liberty. To theſe Hippo- 
crates and Epicydes, according to the cuſtom of ſuppliants among the 
ancients, preſented the olive branch wound round with cotton; entreat- 
ing that they might not be delivered up to the Syracuſians, who ſoon 
would deliver the Cretans themſelves to the aſſaſſinating ſword of the 
Romans“. 

The Cretans immediately called aloud to them to be of good cou- 
rage; for that they were ready, be it what it might, to ſhare their for- 
tune, The army halted before the Generals knew why ; and, when 
the rumour began to ſpread, that Hippocrates and Epicydes were pre- 
ſent, the Generals haſtened to the banners in front of the army, and 
demanded of the Cretans if they were daring enough to hold inter- 
courſe with enemies : nay more, to receive them in the army without 
the conſent of their leaders? and commanded Hippocrates to be put in 
fetters. The cries of the Cretans however were ſo frantic, and the con- 
ſent of the army was ſo loudly announced, that the Strategi were em- 
barraſſed ; and, proceeding in their march to Megara, ſent an account 
of this occurrence to Syracuſe. 

To arrogance Hippocrates added treachery, and invented letters, 
from the Strategi in Syracuſe to Marcellus, which he pretended to have 
intercepted : letters which not only approved of the maſſacre of the 
Leontini, but which diſplayed intentions inimical to the ſoldiers; 
wiſhing that Sicily were freed from them, and even containing a re- 
queſt that the Romans would attack the army before Megara, and by 
the laughter of theſe men relieve Syracuſe from danger. 

The reading of the letters excited the moſt furious exclamations, 
The ſoldiers aſſembled, ran to arms, and the fearful Strategi fled to 
Syracuſe ; all the citizens of which, that were in the army, were 
® Cap. xxx, 
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ſeized, and not one of them would have been ſpared, had not Hippo- 
crates and Epicydes appeaſed the wrath of the revolters. This they 
did, not from humanity, but, that they might hold them as hoſtage, 

Taught by experience how eaſily the people might be moved, they 
inſtructed a ſoldier, who had come from Leontium, to ſpread among 
the citizens of Syracule the falſe incelligence of the maſſacre of the 
Leontini; which had already produced ſo great an effect upon the 
army *, | 

Not only the multitude, but the Senate itſelf of this inflammable 
people, gave credit to this man's tale. They congratulated themſelve: 
on their good fortune in having diſcovered the cruel ſpirit of the Ro- 
mans before they had found an occaſion of infliting the ſame diſgrace 
on Syracule ! 

The determination to ſhut the gates was general. To this moſt were 
induced by a fear of the Romans; but ſome took this ſtep as a well 
founded precaution againſt Hippocrates and Epicydes. Theſe men 
however were already at the gate of Tyche, which is called Hexa- 
-pylon, or the ſix-door gate, when the people immediately began to 
demand it ſhould be opened, and they and their army marched into 
the city. In vain did the Strategi command, threaten, and, 'forgetfu! 
of their dignity, condeſcend to entreat. The people were deaf, tlic 
army was admitted, Achradina was taken, and the Strategi were mur- 
dered : ſome of them excepted, who eſcaped amid the tumult. 

Night put an end to the maſſacre; and the following day the ſlaves 
were ſet free, the priſons were opencd, and a tumultuous aſſembly of 
this confuſed multitude elected Hippocrates and Epicydes as Strategi '. 

When the Romans, who were at Leontium, heard of the tranſactions | 
of Syracuſe, they began their march. The meſſengers, ſent by -\p- 
pius, with difficulty elcaped; their galley having been ſeized in the 
haven : ſo that not only the rights of peace but the laws of war were 
infringed. The Romans encamped fifteen hundred paces from the 
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city at Olympion ; a village ſo called, after the temple of the Olym- 
pian Zeus: whence they ſent deputies ; whom, that they might not 
be admitted into the city, Hippocrates and Epicydes, attended by a 
guard, went to meet, 

One of the Romans declared, © they came not as enemies, but as 
« deliverers : as well to thoſe who ſhould take refuge among them, as 
to thoſe who were obliged patiently to ſubmit to ſhameful ſlavery. 
They came as the revengers of betrayed and aſſaſſinated allies. It 
« thoſe who had deſerted to the Romans might be permitted to return, 
sand if the authors of murder and commotion were delivered up, Syra- 
« cuſe ſhould be reinſtated in its liberties and laws without an ap— 
« peal to arms. 

Epicydes concluded an arrogant anſwer with obſerving that, “it 
„ the Romans thought proper to attack them, the difference between 
« beſieging Leontium and Syracuſe would ſoon be diſcovered *.” 

The Romans now began to beſtege Syracuſe by land and water: 
which place conſiſted of four united towns, The fleet was commanded 
by Marcellus; the land forces by Appius; and both attacked the city 
with prodigious machines: playing upon it with baliftz, and cala 
pultæ; the firſt to throw miſſiles, and the laſt to batter the walls; 
while the light- armed ſlingers and archers from the ſhips aflailed the. 
walls of Achradina, where the Syracuſians were ſeldom ſuffered to ap- 
pear unchaſtiſed. 

Aſſaults like theſe Syracuſe could not long have reliſted, had not 
a ſage in the city, a Ingle ſage, familiarized with the ſtars of heaven 
and initiated in the wonderful ſecrets of ſcience, previoully exer- 
cited his invention, out of friendſhip for Hiero, in the conltruQion of 
war machines; and had not the great man, now that his country was 
in danger, increaſed his former preparatory ſtores +, 

Cap. xxxiii. 
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Marcellus expected great conſequences from enormous ſtorming 
machines, or ladders; which were called after the /ambnca, a mutlica! 
inſi*ument of the Grecks, and which were ſupported by two galley; 
braced to each other: the rowers of one fitting on the right ſide, and 
the rowers of the other on the left. The machine was long, four 
paces broad, and provided with ſcaling ladders: the upper ends cf 
which, being raited in the manner of a drawbridge, were let down 
2gain{t the wall, Connected as theſe ladders were with the galleys 
that carried them, they had been compared to the muſical inſtrument 
called the /ambuca but the miſſile machines of Archimedes ſoon 
deſtroyed the /ambuca ; for ſome of his machines caſt forth leaden bul- 
lets, and others fragments of rock of ten hundred weight: which 
ſhattered the ſambuce and the galleys. 

Archimedes cauſed the walls in many places to be bored through; 
the outward apertures of which were ſmall, but within they were capa- 
ble of containing a man; and from theſe the Syracuſians without dan— 
ger to themſelves, diſcharged their ſmaller miſhles and arrows “. 

Archimedes, with inexhauſtible art, ſhowered and flung implements 
of deſtruction on the enemy, whether diſtant or near. Thus, when 
the Romans imagined that, by approaching the walls, they ſhould 
eſcape the danger of thoſe vaſt machines that aſſaulted them at a diſ- 
tance, they found themſelves annoyed with ſtones and arrows, from 
the ſecret receſſes, more furiouſly than before. The beſiegers could 
diſcover no protection againſt the well directed beams and ſtones, of 
incredible ſize, which were diſcharged upon their latticed turrets. 
Gegęa, crates, plulei.) 

Archimedes had conſtructed vaſt engines behind the walls; which 
now ſuddenly ſunk the galleys of the Romans by inſtantly letting beams 

| fall, at the end of which an enormous weight was faſtened ; and now 
by the aid of other beams, provided with hooks which might be called 
iron hands, that no leſs rapidly ſeized on the galleys, lifted them up, 
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whi them round in the air, hurling the crew on all ſides, and at laſt 
daſhing the ſuſpended veſlel againſt the walls. 

So great was the terror that ſeized upon the Romans that, if they 
only ſaw but a cord hanging from the walls, or a projecting lath, they 
immediately took to flight: crying Archimedes is going to aflault us 
with new machines“! 

Marcellus thus ſaw himſelf obliged to change the ſiege into a 
blockade ; and to cut off the ſupplies of the city, by land and water. 

In the ſecond campaign he left Appius at the head of the beſieging 
army, and marched againſt other towns of Sicily that had taken part 
with the Carthaginians. Helorus and Erbeſſus ſurrendered; and 
Megara was taken by ſtorm, and ſacked, to the terror of the other 
towns : particularly of Syracuſe. This was about the time Himilco 
landed at Minoa ; with twenty-five thouſand foot, three thouſand 
horſe, and twelve elephants. 

Unremarked by the beſiegers, Hippocrates marched by night out 
of Syracuſe, with ten thouſand foot and five hundred horſe, and en- 
camped near Acrilla : which ſituation muſt have been about half a 
day's journey north, beyond Caps Paſſaro f. Marcellus left Agrigen— 
tum, where his intentions had been fruſtrated, it having been pre- 
viouſly taken by Himilco, and unexpectedly fell upon IIippocrates, 
defeated him, by the victory prevented ſeveral towns from revolting, 
and marched back to the camp of the Romans that lay before Syracule, 

Himilco, after taking Morgentium $, endeavourcd to induce feveral 
towns to declare in favour of Carthage; and Pinnarius, the Roman 
commander in Enna, diſcovered that the inhabitants had a fecrct un- 
derſtanding with Himilco. The chicts of the town, pretending to ſecl 
offended at unmerited diſtruſt, demanded of him the keys of the gates; 
firſt entreating, then preſſing, and at laſt threatening ; tupported by the 
cries of the clamorous people: but Pinnarius had cauttoned, armed, 


Liv. xis. + Cap. xxv. | Vid. Cluv. Map. Sic. $ Cap. zxxvi. 
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and arranged, his ſoldiers; who, on a given ſignal, ruſhed ſword in 
hand upon the inhabitants, who had no foreſight of this attack, maſſa- 
cred them in their rage, and in this manner preſerved one of the 
ſtrong holds of Sicily, which was impregnable, for the Romans. 
Marcellus favoured this action, and gave up the booty of the plun- 
dered Enna to the ſoldiers “. 

Marcellus ſuffered Appius, who was deſirous of the conſular dignity, 
to depart for Rome; and, in his ſtead, gave the command to T. Quinc- 
tius Criſpinus; while he himſelf took up his winter quarters in a place 
called Leon, five thouſand paces from Syracuſe f. 

In the ſpring of the third year, Marcellus was doubtful whether lie 
ſhould march againſt Himilco and Hippocrates, and endeavour to con- 
quer Agrigentum, or ſhould continue the ſiege of Syracuſe ; which ſet 
his power at defiance, and unmoleſted received ſupplies from Carthage, 
He determined however to make a trial of artifice ; by means of thc 
fugitives from Syracuſe, who had taken refuge with him: but this was 
diſcovered, and Epycides cauſed thoſe in the city, who held correſpond- 
ence with the conſpirators, to be put to death with tortures, 

Soon afterward, Damippus, a Lacedemonian ſent by the Syracuſian: 
to Philip king of Macedon, was taken priſoner by the Romans, 
Epicydes wiſhed to ranſom him ; to which Marcellus was not ditin- 
lined, becauſe the Romans, at that time, began to ſhew themlelves 
well diſpoſed toward the Atolians, who were the allies of the Lacede-— 
monians. This negotiation occaſioned ſeveral meetings near a haven 
of Syracuſe; which, to diſtinguiſh it from the two others, was called 
after a neighbouring village the Trogilian haven. 

From this place a Roman meaſured the height of the wall with his 
eye, counted the number of ſtones as they lay one over the other, 
found that according to his eſtimate the height was not ſo conſiderable 
as it had been ſuppoled, and communicated his remarks to Marcellus 


Cap. xXXvIl. XXXViite and xxxix. 7 Cap. xxxix. 
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who did not neglect the advice of the ſoldier, but only waited a fa- 
vourable opportunity for carrying it into execution. This was ſoon 
afforded him, at the feſtival of Diana; which continued three days, 
and on which occaſion, as delicate viands were ſcarce in the beſieged 
city, the wine was the more liberally diſtributed by Epicydes. 

Night being come and the ladders prepared, ſome ſelect warriors 
mounted the wall; and, encouraged by their example, others followed. 
From the wall they glided to the gate Hexapylon “; meeting with 
little reſiſtance, and putting their few opponents to the ſword. They 
now began to batter at one of the ſix doors of the gate Hexapylon. 
Mean while, all the trumpets of the Romans ſounded the aſſault on 
the walls; and ſome of the ſoldiers had already ruſhed forward to 
Epipolæ. When the morning appeared, the gate was forced, Marcellus 
marched with his whole army into that quarter of the city, and Epicy- 
des, not ſuppoſing the enemy that had gained entrance thus powerful, 
haſtily left the iſland to march to Epipol : but, after a vain attack, re— 
treated with his army to Achradina ; leſs from the fear of the Romans 
than from the dread of treachery ; and becauſe, if he longer delayed, he 
might find the gate that led from Achradina to the iſland blockaded. 

When Marcellus, from the high ground where he was, overlooked 
the city, the tears ſtood in his eyes: partly ſays Livy from the joy 
excited by his ſucceſs, and partly by the remembrance of the former 
glory of Syracuſe. Imagination conjured up the ſunk fleets of the 
Atlienians, and the deſtruction of their two mighty armies, with their 
two famous leaders. He recollected the dangerous wars that Syracuſe 
had waged againſt the Carthaginians, and the powerful tyrants and 
kings of that city: among whom he diſtinguiſhed Hiero the Great, 
whoſe recent memory he aſſociated with thoughts upon the fortune, the 
friendſhip, and the virtue of the man : which were the dearer to the 
Romans becauſe, while as a King he had ſteadfaſtly preſerved his 


® Liv. xxv. cap. 23. 
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attachment to Rome, he had ſubjected his country by making himſc!; 
its benefactor. 
While this paſſed in his mind, the affliQing idea occurred that th;. 
noble city, probably within an hour, might be wholly conſumed by 
flames. Therefore, before he made an aſſault upon Achradina, he ten: 
ſome of the Syracuſians, that were with him, with conciliatory propo- 
ſitions : hoping they might be moved to a voluntary ſurrender “. 
The walls and gates of Achradina were guarded by deſerters; who, 
deſpairing of pardon for themſelves, ſhut up every entrance againſt the 
perſons deputed by Marcellus, and refuſed them a hearing. 
Marcellus ſtationed his army between Tyche and Neapolis ; twr 
quarters of Syracuſe; after he had made a vain attempt to periuad: 
Philodemus, the commander of the high fortreſs of Euryelus, t- 
ſurrender. He choſe this ſtation becauſe the place was not the popu- 
lous part of the city, that he might reſtrain the pillage of the lſoldicrs; 
and hither deputies came to him, from Tyche and Neapolis, preſenti:; 
the olive branch, and entreating that they might be preſerved from 
murder and conflagration : and, aſter holding a council of war, le 
promiſed protection to the free. All others he gave up as tlie booty of 
the ſoldiers; and immeaſurable was the plunder of a city which had 
flouriſhed to long. Philodemus now ſurrendered the fortreſs of Eurve- 
lus; after he had procured a free retreat, for himſelf and his troops, to 
EF picydes. | 
Bomilcar, the Carthaginian admiral, during a ſtormy night, ſecretly 
lailed from the haven of Syracule, with five-and-thirty ſhips, left five- 


and-ſifty behind, haſtened to Carthage, and ſoon returned with a hun- 


dred fail . 

Hippocrates and Ilimilco came unexpectedly with an army upon 
the Romans; whom they attacked, aided at the ſame time by Epicydes 
and the garriſon of Achradina, while the Carthaginian fleet was (e 


* Cap. xxiv. + Cap. xxv. 
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ſtationed that it cut off all communication between Marcellus and 
Criſpinus: one of whom however repulſed Hippocrates, and the other 
Epicydes. 0 

Nor were the evils of war ſufficient : they were increaſed by a peſti- 
lence, the infection of which continued to ſpread in conſequence of the 
air of the place, the ſeaſon of the year, and the multitude of the lick ; 
eſpecially in the camps without the city, which were not ſheltered by 
the cooling fhade of the houſes. The wailings of death were heard day 
and night; till the people were ſo accuſtomed to miſery that they firſt 
became indifferent, and afterward ſo bewildered that they not only 
beheld the dying without a tear, but likewiſe neglected to inter them: 
by which the air was rendered more peſtilential. The Carthaginians, 
who could neither fly to the towns, like their Sicilian allies, nor like the 
Romans had been ſufficiently long at Syracuſe to be accuſtomed to the 
air, all died; and, with them, their two generals, Hippocrates and 
Himilco. Of the Romans many likewiſe fell a ſacrifice to the con- 
tagion *, 

The land army of Carthage having been thus deſtroyed, Bomilcar 
once more ſailed back with the fleet; and once more returned with a 
hundred and thirty war galleys, and ſeven hundred tranſports : but con- 
trary winds would not ſuffer him to paſs the promontory of Pachynus. 

Epicydes, fearful that theſe winds would induce Bomilcar once more 
to ſail to Africa, left the defence of Achradina to his leaders, and went 
on board the fleet of Bomilcar in order to perſuade him to hazard a 
battle, 

Marcellus had likewiſe an inclination to engage, before Bomilcar 
{ould be joined by his allies, and ſurround the Romans by land and 
ſea : for, ſhould that happen, Marcellus ſaw that all Sicily would arm, 
as enemies, againſt the Romans ; he therefore ſailed to face Bomilcar, 

The two fleets now appeared off Pachynus ; and, as the eaſt wind 
began to abate, Bomilcar weighed anchor in all appearance at firſt to 
gain the open ſea, and paſs the promontory : but, when he diſcovered 
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the Roman fleet, he was ſuddenly ſeized with terror; though his force 
was ſuperior to that of Marcellus: and, flying from Sicily to Tarentum, 
he ſent orders to the tranſports, that lay before Minoa, to return t- 
Africa. 

Fpicydes, diſappointed in his hopes, went to Agrigentum ; more 
with the intention of waiting to ſee what turn affairs would take than 
of acting offenſively “. 

The departure of Epicydes and the flight of the Carthaginians being 
known in the Sicilian camp, an embaſſy was ſent to Marcellus, and 
treaty of peace was ſoon concluded; by which it was ſtipulated that 
Rome ſhould govern Syracuſe with kingly power, and that all th: 
tribes of Sicily ſhould be permitted to live according to their ow: 
laws. 

The Sicilians imparted theſe conditions to the beſieged ; repreſentin; 
to them that they, like friends, had made a common cauſe with Syr:. 
cuſe, and exhorted them to ſurrender. Three of the chiefs of Fpicy(-- 
were maſſacred, and the people were inclined to give ear to th. 
Romans: however they proceeded to ele new Strategi. 

On the part of the Romans no obſtacles were raiſed ; but many hy 
the deſerters in the city, who endeavoured to bring the ſoldiers over 
to their opinion by perſuading them that they were in equal danger; 
and accordingly an inſurrecion took place, in which the Strategi an: 
many of the citizens were murdered, and the houſes were plundercd. 
Aſter this three leaders were choſen in Achradina, and three in the 
iiland : but the ſoldiers, ſoon coming to a ſenſe of their error, cited 
a perfect reconciliation with the ambaſſadors of Marcellus. 

Among the three newly named commanders in Achradina, there 
was a Spaniard, whoſe name was Mericus, and to whom Marcellus (cnt 
a countryman of his own, who ſerved with his Spaniſh allies ; exciting 
Nericus ſecretly to favour Marcellus. Mericus agreed to the propo— 
ſitions of the Roman; to whom he opened the gate of the iſland, near 
the ſpring of Arethuſa, Marcellus likewiſe attacked Achradina with 
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his whole army; and the Romans, being now in poſſeſſion of theſe 
two quarters, were thus entirely maſters of the city. 

Marcellus ſent a Quæſtor to take poſſeſſion of the royal treaſury, 
placed a guard before the houſes of the citizens who had come over to 
the Roman camp, and gave up the city to plunder. It was the opinion 
of Livy that Carthage itſelf, had it fallen at that time into the hands 
of the Romans, would not have afforded a richer booty. 

The deſerters had found time and opportunity for flight “. 

While the ſpirit of cruelty and plunder raged, and the din of a con- 
quered and ſacked city was every where heard to howl, Archimedes, 
his whole ſoul abſorbed in a mathematical queſtion, was deſcribing lines 
in the ſand; when a Roman ſuddenly ſtood before him, and ſavagely 
commanded him to follow him to Marcellus. Archimedes looked up, 
and bade him wait till he had ſolved his problem; and the ſoldier, im- 
patient at the delay, ſtruck him to the heart. 

This murder deeply afflicted Marcellus. He ordered the great man 
to be honourably interred ; and revered his memory by every proof of 
kindneſs to his ſurviving relations f. 

From one of the orations of Cicero againſt Verres, it appears that 
Marcellus ſpared the ſtatues of the Gods. Neither did he give up 
Syracuſe to unlimited ſackage : nor did he take any thing for himſelf, 
but with the plunder of this city embelliſhed Rome. It was his 
opinion,“ ſaid the wile Cicero,“ that his houſe would be an ornament 
* © the city; provided the ornaments of the city were not confined 
* to his houſe 4.“ 

Syracuſe was captured in the 519th year after it was a ſecond 
time founded, by Archias the Corinthian : Rome having then been 
built 540 years; that being the third year of the 14 1ſt Olympiad, and 
212 years before the birth of Chriſt. 


Cap. xxviii to xxxi. + Cap. xxxi.—Plut. Life of Marcellus. 


t Putavit, ſi urbis ornamenta demum ſuam non contuliſſet, dmum ſuam ornaments 1, b. 
Juturam, Cic. in Verrem. 
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From this time, all Sicily became a Roman province ; and was treated 
by that proud people with a diſtinguiſhed mildneſs: till, about a hun: 
dred and forty years after this period, Verres, the Roman Prætor, there 
excrciſed ſhameful acts of voluptuouſneſs, rapacity, and cruelty; which 
Cicero, with all the fire of his eloquence, in his ſucceſſive oration: 


| againſt this monſter, has deſcribed, ſtigmatiſed, and rendered immortal. 


Among the many deathleſs acts of this great and dignified man, who 
was once the ſaviour of his country and afterward waged glorious war 
againſt inſatiable oppreſſion, among theſe acts, his orations againſt Ver- 
res may be reckoned as one of the chief, By theſe, he gained the ap- 
probation of the good ; but drew down upon himſelf the hatred of 
many of thoſe men, who had cither enriched themſelves by the plun- 
der of the provinces, or hoped for fature riches by means thus baſe. 

There is no crime that can be conceived of which Verres was not 
guilty. He purloined from the public treaſury, plundered whole 
cities and provinces, robbed the temples, ſet juſtice up to ſale, gave un 
the iſland to pirates, apphed the money appointed for the maintenance 
of the marine to his own ſecret purpoſes, extorted new taxes, and luid 
his rapacious hands on the private property of the rich. Many of the 
innocent he threw into priſon ; and, in a manner till then unheard cf, 
drove a uſurious trade with the miſeries of theſe unfortunate people. 
So much muſt be paid, by afflicted friends and parents, for permiſſion 
to ſee the priſoners: ſo much for leave to bring them food: and ſo 
much for the favour of not infliting torture, when they were put to 
death. When long impriſonment and the very manner of the death cf 
the victims to his cruelty had contributed to enrich him, yet, that he 
might deprive ſurviving friends of the laſt conſolation, the body was 
thrown to the wild beaſts. 

Even the number of the crimes of Verres gave him confidence. 
His exactions had been ſo exorbitant that he hoped to purchaſe lis 
ſafety. Nor were theſe hopes groundleſs: it required all the fortitude, 


extraordinary gifts, and hire of a Cicero, that he ſhould at laſt be brought 
| to 
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to juſtice, and puniſhed, Vet, how puniſhed? By a moderate ſine; 
to which he voluntarily added ſelt-banithment. Ihe vigilance of his 
great accuſer was ſucceſsful, in diſcovering that Verres had his ſecret 
confederates in Rome; who undertook, as a {ſpeculation in trade, to 
buy off the judges for a ſtipulated tum. But Cicero rendered this in- 
credibly impudent plan abortive; and introduced the right by which 
the accuſer, as well as the accuſed, might object to a certain number 
of the judges ; and, while he made this diſgraceful project public, he 
laid what was probably a neceſſary reſtraint on the remaining judges. 
The orations of Cicero, while they unveil the iniquity of Verres, 
afford us a glance of the conſtitution of the Roman Empire ; at which 
we cannot but ſhudder. We too often ſuffer ourſelves to be dazzled 
by pictures of Roman freedom, during the laſt ages of the republic : 
particularly from the time of the Gracchi, while contention and cor- 
ruption ruled in Italy and in Rome, and oppreſſion and rapine in the 
Roman world, And ſuch oppreſſion, ſuch rapine, ſuch miſery, that 
the moſt outrageous of the Emperors indubitably treated the provinces 


with leſs cruelty than was exerciſed upon them, while under this fa— 


mous Republic! 

From the time that all Sicily became a Roman province, Syracuſe 
ſhared the general fate of the iſland. 

In the war between Auguſtus and Sextus Pompeius, this city ſuf- 
fered very much from the latter; and Auguſtus, by whom it was fa- 
vourcd, in part reſtored it, and ſent a colony thither : though he only 
permitted that part adjoining to the iſland of Ortygia, called Achradina, 
to be rebuilt “. 

In the time of the Greek Emperor, Paſilius, Syracuſe, after a valiant 
defence, in which every age and ſex took a moſt zealous part, was con- 
quered, plundered, and deſtroyed by the Saracens ; and many of the 
inhabitants were mallacred, From this time , the iſland of Ortygia 
only was inhabited. 

* Strabo, lib, vi. + Fazello, vi. and Amico. 
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In the year 1086, Roger the Norman, Count of Sicily, took Syra- 
cuſe from the Saracens. After the death of Roger, it deſcended to his 
nephew, Tancred ; who was likewiſe called Count of Syracuſe. 


During the minority of the Emperor, Frederick the Second, at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, the people of Piſa ſeized on the 
city. The Genocſe ſunk every ſhip in the harbour, took Syracuſe, 
and put all the people of Piſa to death. 

Alemanno Coſta, the general of the Genoeſe, who ſtyled himfelf by 
the grace of God, and of the Republic of Genoa, Count of Syracuſe, 
attacked the Venctians; and the government of Syracule reverted to 
the Emperors of the Swabian line, who were Kings of Sicily“. 

In the year 1348, the city was viſited ſeverely by the plague ; and 
afterward diſtrated by internal commotions. 

The following letter will give you an account of the ruins of this 
once ſovereign city, and of its preſent condition; exhibiting the vat 
Syracuſe, which once conſiſted of four towns, peyarorAts Euvpart oi, 
now limited to a ſmall iſland: an affecting monument of the viciſſitude 
of human affairs and of the inſignificance of earthly grandeur, 


Exautgei Tide rig; T1087 
Lnias ovag avlgunou. 'AIN dra dy 
Alo doro in, 
A auge ines: tog avipar, 
Kai menyxog divy, 
PinDAR, Pyth. viii. ep. 8. 


Child of a day, what art thou, man ? 
A dream of ſhadows |: nothing more: 
Unleſs the Gods impart a ray 

| To give thee light, and give thee liſe. 


28 — 


* Amico Lex. Top. Sic. 
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LETTER ACIL 


Syracuſe, iſt July, 1792. 


Tur moſt celebrated of the ancient writers all agree, in 
the general deſcription they give of the power, and the lovercignty, of 
ancient Syracuſe. | 

In the time of its proſperity, the city was a hundred and cighty 
ſtadia in circumference : that is, two-and-twenty Italian miles and a 
half; or upward of five and a half of geographical, nearly four common 
German miles. 

The following extract, from one of the orations of Cicero againſt 
Verres, will prove what Syracuſe was, long after the loſs of its free- 
dom. That Syracuſe is the greateſt and moſt beautiful of all the 
„Greek cities you have often been told; and you have been told the 
truth. Its ſtrong ſituation on every fide, by land and ſea, is lordly to 
„view. Its havens are encloſed by the city itſelf ; by which they are 
« overlooked. From different entrances, they join their ſtreams in one 
common outlet. That part of Syracuſe which is called the iſland, in 
* conſequence of the junction of the waters, is ſeparated by a ſmall arm 
« of the ſea from the city; to which it is again united by a bridge. 

So great is the ſize of Syracuſe that it is uſual to lay it conſiſts of 
four cities. One of theſe is the iſland ; which, girded by two ha- 
« vens, extends itſelf at the mouth of each: and in this iſland is the 
building which was the citadel of Hiero, and which now ſerves as the 
* rehdence of the Roman Prætors. It contains ſeveral temples : of 
* which the two grandeſt are the temple of Diana and the temple of 
** Minerva. On the extreme ſide of the iſland there is a ſweet ſpring, 
that is called Arethuſa; of an incredible ſize, and well ſtored with 
* fiſh. It would be wholly overflowed by the ſea, did not a ſtone dam 
guard it againſt the waves. 

7 „Another. 
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% Another of the towns of Syracuſe is called Achradina : in which is 
* a great forum, beautiſul colonnades, a handſome proytancum®, a ſpa- 
% cious ſenate houſe, and a noble temple of the Olympian Jupiter, 


The remaining part of this town conlilts of a long ftreet, that is in- 
4 


terſected by many others; which contain the houſes of the citizens. 
«* The third town is called Tyche : becauſe an ancient temple of 
Fortuna was here built, It had at extenſive gymnaſium, and many 
* ſacred buildings; and was an exceedingly populous part of Syracuſe, 


„The fourth town, which was built the lalt, is called Neapolis; and, 


in the highelt part, contains a great theatre, two excellent temples, 
& one dedicated to Ceres, the other to Libera, and the large grand 
« ſtatue of Apollo, ſurnamed Teminites i." 

As Cicero names only four towns, or parts of Syracuſe, and as otlier 
writers, Greek and Roman, ſtate their number at five, the remark cf 
Cluverius appears indubitably to have been juſt ; when he tells us that 
Epipolz, as it is clearly ſhewn in Livy I, was not inhabited by citizens, 
but was garriſoned with ſoldiers, in war time, for defence. 

In the beginning of his ſecond Pythian ode, which is inſcribed to 
Hiero the Firſt, the brother of the great Gelo, Pindar mentions ti. 
city with an epithet by which it is characterized: 


Meyanonoutg w Tufa- 


x0721, BabunI us 


Re" —— 
ꝶq— — 


— 2 


This was the name of a hall in Athens; in which the preſidents of the Senate alan 
bled, on particular occaſtions. Theſe preſidents conſiſted of a part of the five hundtes 
ſenators : a twelfth part of whom, each month in the year, enjoyed this privilege. Pub: 
feſtivals were held in the Prytaneum; and it was here that thoſe who had deſerved will 
their country were feaſted, and even their relations after their death: as may be ſoc | 
Potter's Archæologia. The Prytaneum of Syracuſe was dedicated to the ſame purpot-. 


+ Libera was a name of Proſerpine. Vetus g her opinie—inſulam Siciliam totom «| 
reri et Proſerpine conſecratam—Raptam ce Liberam, quam eamdem Proerpingm 09.111! + 
Ennenſium nemore, CiCERo in Verrem. 


1 Liv. xxv. 24. 


2 | Teutt: 
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Tuts Aętes, didpur 
Iran TE 040260 %2fuav 


Azizonai T ®, 


Amico eſtimates the number of the former inhabitants of Syracule 


at a million; and Riedeſel at twelve hundred thoutand fouls. I db 
not know the authorities for theſe eſtimates of two modern writers ; 
but they do not appear to me exaggerated, as Diogenes Laertius gives 
eight hundred thouſand people tor the number of the inhabitants of 
ancient Agrigentum. Neither ought it to be forgotten that, on an 
average, there were four ſlaves to one free man. "The number of free 
men, in ancient Syracule, might ſurely confiſt of three hundred thou- 
ſand; and a city, which was four common German miles in circum— 
ference, might certainly afford room for a million of people : eſpecially 
as four- ſifths of the number conſiſted of ſlaves, who were thronged 
together in a very narrow compals. 

On the 26th of June in the forenoon, we vilited Savers Landolina 
Nava ; a knight of Malta, and a perſon to whom ſtrangers, luckily for 
themſelves, are uſually recommended. IIe poſſeſſes a knowledge of 
the preſent country and of antiquity, 18 an acute reader of Greek, and 
a pleaſant and worthy man. A few traits ſufficiently proved to me 
the perſpicuity with which he interpreted many pallages, in ancient 
writers, that had formerly been thought obſcure, | 

He offered, in a friendly manner, to inſtruct us in the antiquities of 
the city: which, from a perſon who to accuracy of judgment adds ſo 
much knowledge, was to us highly acceptable. During our relidence 
of ſix days, he, with true hoſpitality, dedicated his whole time to us: 
for which I think myſelf the more indebted to him as this excellent 
man ſo well underſtands the employment of his hours. 

He accompanied us to the cathedral; one fide of which reſts on 
twelve or thirtcen ancient Doric pillars, which it is ſuppoſed belonged 


Oh great town, Syracuſe, the ſanctuary of warlike Ares (Mars), godlike nurſe of men 


and horſes that delight in iron, 
tO 


— 


> 
„ 
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to the portico of the temple of Minerva, that is mentioned by Cicero 
in the paſſage I have cited. At preſent, only one half of them appear 
the other half having been walled in, when this temple was change 
into a church. The temple muſt have been about as large as that i: 
Egella. | 

Facing the cathedral are the ſtatues of the apoſtles, Peter and Pa. 
The following inſcription is under that of Peter: 


Apo/lolorum Princip, Fundatori ſus, Erclefia Syracuſana p. 


« The congregation of Syracuſe erected this ſtatue to the chief c. 
the Apoſtles, their founder.” 
The Syracuſians affirm that their firſt biſhop was ſent them by 
Peter. 
There appears to me to be much dignity in the inſcription of the 
ſtatue of St. Paul: who, in his journey from Jeruſalem to Rome, was 
overtaken by a ſtorm, ſhipwrecked at Malta, and remained three day: 
at Syracuſe “. 


Apoſtolo Gentium, Hoſpiti ſus, Eccleſia Syracuſana p. 


The congregation of Syracuſe erected this ſtatue to the Apoſtle of 
the Gentiles, their gueſt.” 

There is a tradition, and a probable one, that Archimedes drew a 
meridian line in this temple: but the tale, which is told by the igno- 
rant, that the meridian ray of light, which paſſed through the opening 
of the temple of the Olympian Jupiter, fell in this temple is very 
abſurd. One meridian ray directed through two different buildings 
Buildings that were one of them in the iſland, the other in the city. 
on the other fide of the haven! And, in addition, a very elevated, 
and almoſt perpendicular meridian ray of Sicily! 

We ſaw a ſtone in the Seminary that has but lately been found, and 
that contains an inſcription which appears to denote that there cithe! 


* Acts xxviii. 12. 
Was 
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was a temple, in Syracuſe, dedicated to all the Gods, that is, a Pan- 
thcon, or that there was an altar thus conſecrated. 


BASIAF,E ATEMNzZ 
IEP:Nz;EgE IEP:K AFoL 
YETYPAK-5oLI:I OEoIE IIA LI. 


« Under the reign of King Hiero, the ſon of IIierocles, the Syracu- 
« ſians conſecrated it to all the Gods *,” 

There is a library in the Seminary, which is always increating: but 
it is the only one in Syracuſe. The Seminary likewite contains a col- 
lection of ancient coins. | 

When we entered this building, the heat was not extreme : but 
when we returned, in three quarters of an hour, we felt the wind 
meeting us as hot as if it came from an oven; we being then in the 
open air and unprotected by thade. Some of us were immediately 
ſeized with a pain in the breaſt; which continued as long as this wind 
prevailed : that is, about three hours. Landolina adviſed us, when 
we came home, to hut up the windows, leaving only ſuſlicient light to 
ſee to read, and to ſprinkle the apartments with water, 

By theſe means, the air of the houſe became ſupportable. Reau— 
mur's thermometer, in a narrow hut very cool court, aſcended from 
223*-t0- 410% 

In the following ſummer of 1793, the heat in England roſe to 31“. 

Men were dilcovercd lying dead on the ground. So true it is that 
the ſame degree of heat, in Italy and Sicily, is by no means lo dan- 
gerous as when it vilits a country where the air is not equally pure. 
Cicero praiſes Syracuſe by laying, that, there is no day in the whole 
Year lo cloudy as for the {un not once to apPpecar, 


This ſhews that the father of IIicro the Second was called Hierocles : as was Hiero's 
grandſon and ſucceſior . 

„ Hicronymus, we arc told, was the name ef UHicro's granglon : and the inſcription proves nothing to 
ec. ntrary. T. | 


Vo L. II. 2 | This 
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This hot wind rages with ſuch exceſs only once in three or four 
vears ; and ſeldom then during a whole day. It blows from the well, 
is loaded with the hot vapours <f Africa, and is therefore ſimilar in i:; 
eſſects, upon this eaſtern coaſt, to thoſe of the Scirocco, upon the cou 
try round Palermo. We durſt not [cave the houſe all the afternoc: 
but cooled ourlclves with ice, and ſtrengthened ourietves with gener 
Syracuſian wine, I did nat feel miy!cli fo entirely overcome by 1: 
guor as | had before been by the Sctrocco wind: but the Scirocco! 
not give me the fame pain in the breatt. 

The cuſtom of taking ice, in Italy and Sicily, is conſidered as 41 
indiſpenſable refrethment ; and as a powerful remedy, in many diſea!. -, 
The phyſicians cf theſe countries do not give many medicines; | 
frequently preicribe a ſevere regimen, and prevent the baleful cite. 
of various diſcaſes by ſuffering the ſick, tor ſeveral days, to take not 
but water cooled by ice, ſweet oranges, and iced fruits. They atcri! - 
much efficacy, and I believe truly, to the external and internal ule ©: 
Water. 

Iced milk, fruits, chocolate, and other viands, are found in mo! ot 
the towns. They do not, as with us, uſe ice as a cooler, but ſnow. ; 
which is not only more calily preſerved, than ice, but it is ſuppoſe [ 
them to be more healthy. That ſnow is more calily preſerved appe::: 
evident; as, in warm ſummers, our ice houſes are frequently deficie::: 


t is preſerved partly in natural cliffs of the rocks, and partly in 
verns; which they dig in the mountains toward the north. In the 
the ſnow is cloſely packed together; and, to give it a durable conli!l- 
ency, mixed“ with ſtraw, ſand, or, in volcanic countries, with aſhes. 

The municipal magiſtrates are careful to make a ſufficient provili 
of ſnow ; and would be in danger, from the anger of the people, it : 
want of this neceſſary ſhould be felt. The Government of Naples ta 
upon itſelf to provide for the city; and grants a man the privilege, 


kes 
b1 
The German word is vermiſcht : though I ſuſpeC that covered is meant. T. 

contract 
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contract, of furniſhing four hundred thouſand inhabitants with ſnow. 
[t is preſerved in the cliffs and caverns of the mountain Sar Angels : 
between Caſtell-a-Nlare and Sorento. Snow 15s brought every night to 
the ſhore on the backs of aſſes; and porters are then loaded with it, 
by whom the city is provided for the following day. The Neapolitans 
would murmur as loudly, were they without ſnow for a ſingle day, as 
our ſoldiers, when in camp, if they could procure neither brandy nor 
tobacco. "The contractor is ſubjected to a fine of two hundred ducats, 
for every day on which the city is not ſuſſiciently ſupplied with 
now. 

Landolina has led me to remark the cuſtomary uſe of ſnow among 


the ancients. 
Athen:eus, in his third book, cites many paſlages from writers who 
ſpeak of this cuſtom. An ancient poet, Alexis, lays 
Kai ve,, jrv Tivty THOAoKEVARIWEY. 
« We likewiſe provide ſnow for our beverage.” 
Another poet, Euthycles, has this paſſage: 


ITewroy ptr did, k Xi br d. 
« He firſt enquired if ſnow were ſold.” 


Athenzus cites a paſſage from Chares, who wrote the Hiſtory of 
Alexander the Great: from which we lee that Alexander cauſed ſnow 
to be preſerved, much in the ſame manner that it now 1s in Italy and 
Sicily. At the licge of an Indian town, he ordered thirty trenches to 


be dug near cach other, filled with ſnow, and covered with oak boughs ; 
becauſe, ſaid Chares, the ſnow in this manner was the longer pre— 
ſerved. 

A poet, named Stratis, thus ſpeaks : 


O ].] ] yag Titty E ay tis 
AtgSauto Seger, Anka TOW TEIAVTOV, 
TuXowuercy £y T% fta, (0900 EMIT ARON, 
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« No one willingly drinks warm wine: but rather ſuch as has been 
* cooled in ſprings, and mixed with ſnow,” 


Athenzus likewiſe quotes an epigram, by Simonides, the chief fab 
ject of which is ſnow. 


T pa nor Oudvuntao Trp Thea; fxannev 


7 9 1 , 
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YA. 4 * , 
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I 


* * 
Jun Ilieeim yu enitooautyn, 


d ανιινν , fa,, *, x247 In 


* * * . * 
E Ti; Eat y auth; xtt ro utgeg. d ap Bower 


, , X 8 
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& Rapidly ruſhing from "Thrace, Boreas ſcattered this ſnow ont 
« ſides of Olympus. Unmantled men pierced he with cold pains : I: 
« how mild did he become, when he was living lodged in Pieri u. 
& carth! I therefore cannot think it ſeemly to offer warm water to- 
“friend, as his firſt beverage at a banquet.” 


Caſaubon ſays, 2% erwooala i: dicuntur mortui quando ſunt ſept, 
ac terra cen veſte amittt, 
The people of that time preſerved ſnow in caverns, as at preſet. 
Simonides was a contemporary of Xerxes. 
Landolina took me in the evening to the houſe of a lying-in lily, 
who received vilitors at the baptitm of her child: and here met 


whole nobility of Syracuſe ; who, for a city of eighteen thouſand tc 
in which there is no court, are very numerous. Ihe animation ot 
females reminded me of the women of ancient Syracuſe 3 of wit 
Theocritus, in one of his Idyllions, gives us fo lively a picture, 

The young lady had been five days delivered, and ſeemed to h. 
perfectly in health, and only to keep her bed out of decorum. 8 
was very cheerful. No one would have thought that her mother had 


. 
[4 
a4 


borne fourtcen living children, and had had twelve mitfcarriages. I, 
as ſome people maintain, hot countrics are not favourable to popu. 
tion, and if the women too ſoon become old, Italy and Sicily at leatt 


are 
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are exceptions, to the rule; for here the female flower enjoys a dura- 
ble ſpring, and its late autumn is ſtill productive of fruit. 

In Syracuſe, as in Calabria, we meet with many tair-haired and 
freth coloured women. In the welt of Sicily, they arc ncarly as 
brown as in Apulia : and the difference is as liriking between the wo- 
men of Taranto and the other women of Apulia; for, at Taranto, I 
ſa ſeveral that might have been taken for German or Englith women. 

Moſt of the women that I have met with, in both Kingdoms, are 
friendly and narve. 

| have read, in a late book of German travels, that the women of 
Sicily only give milk with one breaſt ; that they fuller the milk of the 
other to dry away ; and that they imagine the nutritive powers of their 
milk are thus improved. 

Travellers ſhould be very certain of any fact, by which the manners 
of a whole nation may be miſrepreſented, before they make ſuch aflers 
tions. I have enquired in Meſlina, in Trapani, and in Syracuſe, and 
have been aſſured of the very reveric. No man had ever heard of any 
ſuch cuſtom. 

On the 27th, we went with Landolina on board a boat ; and ferried 
over the great haven, which is hive Italian miles, or a ſhort German 
mile, in circumference; and which receives the river #:2þ9 the 
agu of the ancients, Some writer ſays that Charles the Fifth, from 
the fear of pirates, deitroyed this haven : but Charles the Fifth was not 
% pufillanimous. Ile would not have been induced, by any ſuch fear, 
to have deſtroyed the belt haven in his empire; or in Europe. So 
ir was it from being dettroyed that, in the preſent century, after 
the war of the ſucceſſion, the Englith, Spanith, and French, flects all 
anchored there at the ſame time; and, during the war between the 
Nuſhans and Turks, which was concluded bur two years ago, the 
Ruſlan Emprets obtained permiſſion of the King of the Two vicilics to 
rbour in this haven, with a [leet that was to fail from Cronſtadt. The 

unexpedcd 
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nnexpeQed and ſudden breach of peace, that happened with the Kin, 
of Sweden, was the cauſe that this iect remained in the Baltic. 

It was in this haven that the fleet of Athens, ſent againſt Syracyt. 
was deſtroved. Atter other preceding combats, a laſt and deciſive bat 
tle, in one day, ſunk ſixty of the Athenian galleys. We ſaw the place 
where the army of the Athenians was encamped ; and the marſh, tl. 
pernicious exhalutions of which infected it with the plague. 

Leaving the great haven, we proceeded through the mouth of t! 
Anapo up the ſtream. You know how cullomary it was, in the writ. 
ings of the Greeks and Romans, to vaunt of their rivers. Theocriti, 
calls this vey ar 27 ; the great ſtream ; and it has indeed the reputati: 
ol being the only navigable river in Sicily, But it is navigable “ 
nothing larger than a boat; and this advantage it ſhares with the ſtre.:, 
that lows from the fountain Crave, Its ſhores are pleaſant ; and a. 
fhaded by tall reeds, which grow to the height of ten clls, poplars, 
the wild fig tree and vine. Many nightingales charmed us with tles 
ſong. 

We proceeded up the Ciane, Kvary, which runs into the Anapo, ti 
we came to its very ſource; where it ſoon divides itſelf into tw: 
branches, which have poctically been called the arms of Cyaue : becui, 
the Nymph Cyane here endeavoured to oppoſe the rape of Profernine : 
for which ſhe was changed into a fountain by the angry Pluto. T1: 


— 


deſcription of this mctamorpholis by Ovid is very beautiful *, 
Diodorus relates the tradition in another manner. Pluto conduct... 
the ravithed Proferpine to the fields of Enna, and here rent the cart!:; 
through which he deſcended, with his prize, to his infernal empire: 
and, at the place of his deſcent, he cauſed a ſpring to riſe +. 
Hercules, when he brought the cattle of Geryon from Spain: 
Greece, paſſed through Sicily; where he taught the Siculi to ſacrilice ' 


Proſerpine, and threw the moſt beautiful of his bulls into this fountain .. 


Ovid. Met. kb. v. 411. T Diod. I. v. vol. i. p. 333. Died. J. iv and v. 
The 
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The Syracuſians held an annual feſtival; on which, following the 
example of Hercules, they threw bulls into the fountain, Cyance, like 
the helds of Unna, was in particular conſecrated to Proſerpine “. 

This ſpring is ſo very large that ſome of the ancients have called it 
a lake. It is clcar, has a bed of rock, the {tone of which is blue, and 
the fiſh have a beautiful blue colour, ſuch as I never faw in {11h before, 
with the polith of the goldtith. I conjeQture that this was the origin 
of the name Cyre ſor Cyancus, in Greek, ſigniſies a dark blue colour. 

Great quantities of the papyrus, which is now in bloom, grows on 
the banks of the Ciane. It continues to produce new {prouts through 
the year; and its root is odoriterous, It is a kind of Gyperus; and 
attains the height of ſeven, or eight, and even of ten, cells. Landolina 
lus been imitating the ancients, who produce their paper from this 
plant; from which likewiſe paper has bee made under his ſuperin— 
endance. It is ſtrong, thin, and tolerably white; but does not fold 19 
caſily as ours, which in every reſpect is much preterable. 

It mult be exceedingly pleaſant to fail up the Anapo and the Ciane 
in winter: but, in ſummer, the air of theſe waters is very injurious; 
and moſt of us returned with the headache, We taw, on our paſſage, 
on the left of Anapo, two pillars of the temple of the Olympian 
/.cus: in which temple ſtood the ſtatue of the God, with the gol len. 
mantle ; of which, ridiculing him after his manner, he was ftripped by 
the clder Dionylius. 

„The golden mantle was ill contrived: in ſummer it was too hot; 
ein winter too cold.” 

ln the ſame manner he robbed Xſculapius of his beard of gold. 
lt was very unſcemly,“ he ſaid, © for a ſon to be bearded when 
lis father, Apollo, had not a hair on his chin.“ 

The temple of the Olympian Zeus was ſurrounded by a little town; 
which was called, after the building, O/ympreum, 


* Diod. l. v. vol. i. p. 333. 
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7 There are ſtill ſtanding two ancient Doric pillars, of the temp'e «| 
Diana, which is mentioned by Cicero, in a houſe at Syracuſe, I 
temple is affirmed to have been the largeſt in Sicily: but the pillar, 
which 1 ſaw among the ruins of the temple of the Olympian Zc::; 
| Girgenti, appear to me to be much larger. I believe indeed that t 
| _ of Syracuſe may be of higher antiquity ; and of an age when the; 
portion of the beautiful in architecture was yet undiſcovered, I!. 
ſtand ſo near to cach other that although, according to the antes 
Doric manner, their tapering upward is very great, yet their chapit.: 
touch each other above. 
The middle part of theſe pillars are in a ſtable: below which t!.-- 
are covered with rubbiſh: ſo that they mult nearly touch at the ben 


tom. 


- Under the church of Saint Philip is an old well, to which you d 
ſcend by a hundred and fifty-11x ſteps, that is not deficient in water, 
and the water of which increaſes and diminithes with the age cf t 
moon. A Pagan temple probably ſtood here, and the pricſts dre. 
their conlecrated water out of this well. 

At the extremity cf the iſland the citadel ſtands; and an old cas“ 
which was built by the Saracens; not far from which is the poctie.! 
ſpring of Arcthuſa *, 

The ancient fable was that an Arcadian virgin, named Aretha, 
lover of the chace, diſdained the paſſion of the hunter, Alpl:c1 
avoid whom ſhe ſed over to the iſland Ortygia; where ſhe was i114 - 
morphoſed into a ſpring, and her afflicted lover into a river. Love «© 
not ſorſake the ſtream, but followed the beloved through the , 
without becomirg falt; and there mingled its waves with the w..! 
of the virgin ſpring Þ. 

Near this place, the bed of the ſea actually affords a fweet tj. 
which no doubt was the origin of the fiction. Tradition farther ““ 


„Ovid. Met. I. v. 574. + Pauſanias, I. v. c. 7. 
6 that 


0 
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that the gods preſented Diana with the iſland of Ortygia ; and that the 
Nymphs cauſed the beautiful ſpring, of Arethula to rife up for her 
recreation. The fiſh of this ſpring were famous for their ſize, and 
quantity: nor durſt men attempt to catch them, except as It is ſaid in 
the time of war; and even then chaſtiſement from the Gods was the 
conſequence. 

Daphnis invented paſtoral poetry in Sicily“. Theocritus, the 
greateſt of paſtoral pocts, was a native of Syracule. Nloſchus, who 
likewiſe wrote Idyllions, was born here; and Bion, though Smyrna 
was the place of his birth, reſided in Sicily. Virgil therefore invokes 
the Nymph Arcthuſa, as the Mule of paſtoral poetry. Who can forget 
the beautiful verſes with which he begins his tenth Eclogue ? lament- 


ing the unfortunate paſſion of his friend Cornelius Gallus, the poet, 
and ſinging the cruelty of Lycoris. 


Extremum hunc, Arethuſa, mihi concede laborem. 
Pauca mes Gallo, ſed que legal ipſa Lycoris, 
Carmina ſunt dicenda : neget quis carmina Calis? 
Sic tibi, cum fluctus ſubterlabere Stcanss, 
Doris amara ſuam non intermiſceat undan:. 
ViRG. Ecl, x. 1. 5. 

Thy ſacred ſuccour, Arethuſa, bring, 
To crown my labour: 'tis the laſt I ſing. 
Which proud Lycoris may with pity view; 
The Muſe is mournful, tho? the numbers few, | 
Refuſe me not a verſe to grief and Gallus due. 
So may thy ſilver ſtreams, beneath the tide, 
Unmix'd with briny ſeas, ſecurely glide. 

D&rYDEN. 


The laſt gift which Virgil requeſts of Arethuſa is a ſong for his 
friend. The Nymph now affords a ſpring for the laundry maids ot 
the city; with the waters of which the bitter Doris, Doris amara, the 
Nymph of the ſea, at the time that I viſited the former, when a ſtrong 


* Diod, I. v. vol. i. p. 332. 
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wind blew, mingled her ſtreams. Although it is ſtill a large ſpring, 
it is now only a part of the ancient Arethula ; which has been de- 
ſtroyed. Neither does it any longer afford fiſh, However, when they 
ſink for water in the city, the concealed Arethuſa every where bub— 
bles up. 

On the 29th, we paſſed through what was formerly called Achra— 
dina to the part of the city named Tyche: both of which towns, 4 
part only of the great Syracuſe, are now either arable lands or covered 
with charming fruit trees. We firſt inſpected the amphitheatre, tlie 
work of the Romans; the whole circumference of which may Ccvi- 
dently be traced, and many of the ſeats are ſtill in exiſtence, with the 
places of entering and leaving the building. 

A monument like this, creed to indulge the ſanguinary temper ot 
the Romans, was by no means ſo intereſting to me as the ancien: 
Greek theatre; the ſeats of which, cut in the rock, are in good preſcr- 
vation. 

Nothing of the ſcene, or ſtage, is now to be ſeen: but the proper 
and beautiful theatre itſelf is therefore the more conſpicuous. On on« 
of the ſeats the following words are cut: Baoiiooas Þiaigpds; : thi 

ueen Thiliſtis. 

This queen may create many hiſtorical enquiries. Some affirm mie 
was the wife of Gelo; and that, through her mediation, the hero 
granted peace to the Carthaginians in conſequence of which they pre- 
ſented her with a crown of gold, that was worth a hundred talents. 
This queen cauſed money to be coined : which was called after her 
Demaretion “. 

But her name was Demareta, and not Philiſtis ; and, what is more, 
the coins of the Queen Philiſtis are not confined to a fingle period. 
Her reign muſt have been long ; for, on ſome of them, ſhe is repre- 
ſented as young: on others as old: yet both diſcover the features of 
the ſame countenance, and both are inſcribed with the ſame name. 


Diod. I. xi. vo i. p. 424. 
4 On 
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On the reverſe of the coin, there is a four-horted chariot. It was a 
delicate Greek thouglit to repreſent her on the coins, while young, as 
drawn by fiery ſteeds, full ſpeed ; and to give the old Vhiliſtis a cha— 
riot with the horſes pacing ſlowly. 

Thoſe who, to ſupport a hypotheſis, pretend that Gelo, to teſtify 
his love for his wife, cauſed money to be coined at ſeveral times 
ſtamped with her name and image, forget that Gelo himſelf reigned 
only ſeven years. 

Some are perſuaded that the inſcription on the ſtone proves the 
theatre to have been built by the queen; and they further conclude 
that it muſt have been very ancient: becaute that we know of no 
queen, of this name, who governed in Syracule after the time of Gelo. 
That Philiſtis muſt have reigned before Gelo is beyond all doubt: but 
it is equally indubitable that neither ſhe nor Gelo built the theatre. 
The poet Eſchylus lived in the time of Gelo; and perſonally fought 
againſt Xerxes, at the battle of Salamin : as he has ſo beautifully ſung, 
in one of his remaining tragedies. As a poct, he was later known : 
he was the firſt who gave a form to tragedy, Ile was the friend that 
led Melpomene from the car, on which the had been wandering, to 
a ſtage of wood, of a moderate ſize. 


— modicis inſlravit pulpita tignis, 
Hon. Ars Poct. 
My conjecture is that this noble theatre was built during the ſixty 
years that elapſed, between the expullion of Thraſybulus and the ſub- 
jection of Syracuſe by Dionyſus. If not, either by Dionyſus himſelf, 
or very probably by Hiero the Second. 

Near the theatre is the end of an aqueduct, which is led through 
rocks fourteen Italian miles, and is well ſupplied with good water. 

In this neighbourhood there are many tombs, cut in the rock ; be- 
tween which there is a ſtreet, or road, where the ſteps of the horſes, 
and the deep ruts of wheels, may evidently be traced. It was here 
that Cicero diſcovered the tomb of Archimedes, among bin nbles; 

3M2 which 
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which was neglected by and unknown to the people of Syracuſe, A 
ſphcre and a cylinder, ſtanding on a ſmall pillar, denoted the place 
where the great man ſlept: while it preſerved the remembrance of lis 
ditcoveiics of the relation between the cylinder and the ſpherc. 

The remark of Rollin is acute, and charming; where he ſays that 
this decoration, of the tomb of Archimedes, was entirely in the ſpirit 
of that great man : who placed more value on a mathematical demon- 
ſtration than on thoſe dreadful engines by which he had repulſed tlie 
Roman army “. 

The pretended Ear of Dionyſius is one of the /a7omziz, or ſtone quar- 
rics; of which there are more in Syracuſe. You have heard cf, 
and will be inclined with me to laugh at, the tradition of Dionyſius 
having given this priſon the form of an car; and of his having con- 
ſtructed it with ſo much acouſtic art that he, unſeen, could hear the 
wailings and groans of the priſoners, or liſten to their converſations. 
That this place was at firſt no other than a ſtone quarry, like the other 
latymie of Syracuſe, and that it was afterward uſed as a priſon, is be- 
yond all doubt. Holcs may be ſeen in the hewn ſtones ; through 
which probably rings were riveted, to which the fetters of the pri- 
ſoners were attached. The imagination may eaſily give the form of 
the bend of the ear, the end of which was directed upward, to the 
entrance of this place. This might be the origin of the name; and 
afterward of the falſe interpretation. 

The work is wonderful, and has different diviſions ; ſome of which 
are overarched, others are fallen in, and maſles of rock, which ſerved 
as pillars, now riſe in the open air. The firſt diviſion is thus over- 
arched by rocks; and here there is a loud echo. We fired a gun, the 
report of which continued ſlowly to thunder round. Here there is a 
water reſervoir, the arching of which is ſupported by pillars. Among 
the ruins, there is a decayed ſtaircaſe, which Landolina diſcovered; 
who ſuppoſes it to be that down which Dionyſius, according to I know 


* Rellin, Hiſtcire Auc. livre xx. art. ili. ſect. i. 
not 
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not what author, cauſed thoſe principal perſons to be taken whole arreſt 
he wiſhed to conceal. 

Some years ago, a bath was found in the city, to which there is a 
deſcent of forty-five ſteps; and, on the level of this there is a round 
well, the water of which is beneticial ; it uſed as a bath, by the difcaled. 
This bath is entirely hewn in the rock; and there is a particular aper— 
ture, by which the water that had been uled might be drawn off. 

On the zoth, we went on board a f/peronare, and vilited the little 
haven; which was called, by the ancients, Laccirs ; where we vet 
could find traces of the dock yard, which the elder Dionyſius built ®, 
and which he encloſed by the walls of his citadel. 

Leaving the /peronare, we went up into Achradina, and entered a 
Franciſcan monaſtery; where we were thewn a beautiful recumbent 
ſtatue of St. Lucia, the work of Vanini, The Saint is ſuppoſed to be 
dead, and her death reſembles ſleep. In one of her hands a cruciti:c 
lies, as if ſhe had beſtowed upon it her laſt graſp; and in the other, a 
palm branch, which the gained by ſuffering martyrdom, She is ho— 
noured at Syracuſe as the patron Saint. 

In this monaſtery there was a dog that, ſome years ago, performed 
an action which I cannot paſs over in ſilence; becauſe it denotes plan, 
dignity, and courage. The country was ravaged by a wolf, to the 
attacking of which the dog found himſelf uncqual. The dog conti- 
nued for ſome days to make a proviſion of meat, and bones; which 
he concealed, and then took other dogs to the place, gave them a feaſt, 
ed them to the chace, and in company with them deſtroyed the wolf, 

Near the Franciſcan monaſtery ſtands that of the Capuchins; in 
whoſe garden is the great ſtone quarry, which properly conſiſts of two 
latamie. This greatly exceeds in extent, that which is called the Ear 
of Dionyſius; and no doubt is the quarry to which the Athenian pri- 
ſoners were condemned, and in which they were lo ill treated F. 

* Diod. I. x11, + Thuc. lib. vii. p. 504. Diod, lib. xui. vol. i. p. 567. 
There 
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There are various ſtone quarries in Syracuſe; I am told, as many 
as nine; but this is the largeit, and the one that is mentioned by Cicero 
in an oration againit Verres, where he celebrates its grandeur *, I 
art, the amplitude, and the boldneſs, of the undertaking are altonithin-, 
The rocks are hewn to an incredible depth; and are in parts arche! 
over, and in parts the arches have fallen in; and the combination at 
the arched and unarched vaults, the pillars, the projecting maſſes, au 
the caverns, with their perſpective openings, form a whole whic!: i; 
unique in Its kind. 

ln theſe depths, the Capuchins have a large pleaſant garden; the 
towering fruit trees of which, ſheltered from the wind, deliglt 
eye, by their extraordinary and luxuriant productivenels, at tlic n 
ment that, terrified by the bold rocks and gloomy caverns, it is in nes 
of this relief. Some of thele trees riſe out of the rock, where thy 
{ir{t take root in ſmall cavities ; which cavities are widened by the [i 
but unremitting growth of the root, that continues to extend, in length 
and breadth, till a conſiderable cleft is at laſt produced. The thi 
ſtemmed olive tree winds its rugged knotty roots, wherever the rocky 
cavities conduct their growth, or the ſoftneſs of the ſtone yields to their 
different ramiſications; and, after it has conquered all its diflicultics, 
it rears its leafy branches as if proud of its victory, and its power. 
From the upward rim of the rock, the ivy, and the wild vine, hang; 
and extend downward to where the cool air ſports with their ſufpende\ 


* Opus oft ingens magnificum regum ac tyrannorum. Totum eft ex ſaxso in mirandam ili 
depreſſy et multerum operts pemtus eæciſa. Nihil tam clauſum ad exitus, nihil tam ſeptum wu jt, 
nihil tam tutum ad cuſt;dias nec fieri nec cogitari pete. Carcer ille eft a crudeliſſims ty! © 
Dionyſio faius. This work of kings and tyrants is vaſt and magnificent. It is entire!) 
« cut in the rock to a prodigious depth by the labour of multitudes. Nothing more ſecui- 
ein its doors and paſſages, nothing better encloſed, nothing in every reſpect more guarded 
can be effected or conccived. This dungeon was the work of the tyrant Dionyſius.” 

Cicero does not mean to ſay that Dionyſius conſtructed theſe /azomie; but that lic e- 
ployed them as the moſt ſtrong and ſecure priſons. He ſays, on the contrary, that the; 
were the work of many kings, and tyrants, 


ſhoots. 
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oots. The garden grape clings to the terriſie maſſes of rock, where 
the tig and the pomegranate tree are aiding to ſupport its ſcions. 

The Capuchins cultivate for their own uſe a yellow tobacco plant, 
which produces a well ſcented ſnuff. 

The monaſtery is poor; and is maintained by preſents in money to 
the monks, in return for the excellent fruit of their garden. 

Some ancient tombs are found in theſe quarrics, 

The catacombs are in what was formerly called Achradina; where 
there is the moſt ancient church of Syracule, in which the firlt bi he, 
Marcianus, who is ſaid to have been lent by the apoſtle Peter, is buried, 

On one of the ſteps of this church is the Following Latiu inlcription 
which 1s probably Pagan. 

MEMORLT DOMINICI MLACE DORXIS, 
Lege et recede. Amici, nlite triſtart, quia omnes morta-es ſumuzss. 
«TO THE MEMORY OF DOMINICUS MACEDO, 
« Read and retire. Friends, aff not your/clves, for wwe all are mortal *.” 
| Melancholy conſolation ! 


The catacombs, ſome only of which I have ſcen, extended under 
the greateſt part of the ancient city : yet I doubt whether their extent 


is greater than thoſe of Naples; at leaſt they arc not ſo deep, though 


they exceed them in melancholy magnificence. They form a true 
labyrinth; where a man may wander by the light of torches from 
tomb to tomb, and, were he not attended by a practiſed guide, there 


ie might for ever wander. Broad paſſages continually lead to round 
arched chambers of the dead, which have outlets on four ſides that again. 


ſerve as paſſages to ſimilar chambers. On the ſides of the pallage there 
is tomb behind tomb, ſometimes to the number of twenty; like the 
compartments of a bureau, one behind another. The laſt compart- 

* As, in the corrupt Latin of theſe ages quia was often uſed inſtead of quod, we may 
read, * zhat we all are mortal.” 
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ment therefore was always the firſt filled with dead bodies; to depoſt: 
which the bearers mult continually aicend over the other diviſions. 

We met with Greek and Latin inſcriptions; and there are ſome, 
which 1 did not happen to find, that are of Chriſtian times. The rc, 
incruſtation, or mortar, of which the ancients were ſo fond, is fh! 
viſible on many; and which, if you clean it, recovers its ancient poli! 
This probably was likewiſe uſed in Judea; and Chriſt might allude +: 
it, when he compares the hypocriſy of the Scribes and Phariſees to 
painted © ſepulchres. That theſe rocks were dug before there wa: 
any thought of employing them as ſepulchres, traces of an aqucduck 
and ſome wells ſeem to denote. 

We proceeded through Achradina to Tyche, then to Neapolis, and 
from that to Epipolz ; the welt part of the ancient city. Here there 
are two ſtone quarries, one of which Cluverius ſuppoſed to be that in 
which the Athenian priſoners were kept: but it is not ſuſficicntly 
ſpacious. 

The walls of Epipolz are in part well preſerved, are of an aſtoni!l:- 
ing height and breadth, and are built of large freeſtone. Although 
they were 30 ſtadia, or a geographical mile, in length, they were com- 
pleted, by Dionyſus the elder, in twenty days; on the breaking out 
the war with the Carthaginians. Sixty thouſand free men were cn 
ployed on the work, beſide the ſtone hewers, and fix thouſand oxen; 
and Dionyſius encouraged them by rewards, and by example Þ. 

From this wall, we overlooked the whole circumference of the an- 
cient city, the two havens of the ifland, the third on the north, which 
was called the Trogilian, from the village Trogilus, the peninſula Tap— 
ſus, the country to Mount Etna, and the two marſhes Lyſimelia and 
Syraca: from which laſt the city derived its name. | 

The height of Epipolæ, from this its extenſive proſpect, is now 
called Belvedere, 


* Matt, xx!11. 27. Our tranſlation reads whited, T. + Diod. lib. xiv. p. 614: 
Landolina 
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Landolina is of opinion that the fortiſied height, which Cluverius 
ſuppoſed to be Labdulyn, was the hill Euryelus ; and his reaſons appear 
to me to be convincing: for Labdalon was built by the Athenians, 
during the ſiege, that they might have a ſtrong place in which to 
depolit their money and effects ® ; for which this hill was very proper. 
But the hill of Euryclus thould ſeem to be much larger : for Marcellus, 
before he had poſſeſſed himſelf of it, was fearful of a ſally from the 
garriſon. It is allo probable that the Athenians would chooſe to con- 
firuQ their ſtrong holds at ſome diſtance, rather than immediately 
under the walls. Add to which, there {till exiſts a ſubterranean pat- 
ſage, that extends from this broad hill under the walls : and laſtly that 
Labdalon is not mentioned by Livy ; and that probably, when the 
Athenian war was ended, the Athenian work was deſtroycd. 

It was on this tide that Narccllus entered the city. 

I have more than once reminded you that the preſent Syracuſe con- 
ſiſts only of a ſmall part of the ancient; and that it is built on the 
little iſland which was called Ortygia. 

Diodorus, himſelf a Sicilian, agrees with his countrymen in main— 
taining that Diana was born in this iſland. Other Greeks affirm that 
her birth place was the iſland of Rhenæa; which, according to the 
teſtimony of Strabo, was formerly called Ortygia +. This iſland lies fo 
ncar to the iſland of Delos that Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, united 
them both by a chain T. Homer, in his hymn to Apollo, ſpeaks of 
chis eaſtern Ortygia, near Delos, when he lays 

X aire parxig w Anti, Ent; Text; a TEX, 


"ATovura T' dvanta, xa 'ApTruiy loxeaigar, 


Tu tv tv Opruyin, Toy de xn &/t A. 


Hail, mother of the famous children! IIail, 
Latona! Phabus thine ; and Artemis, 
Delighting in the bow. Delos received 
Thy ſon : thy daughter in Ortygia born. 


* Thuc. lib. vi. Liv. xxv. 26. + Strab. lib. x. + Thuc, lib, iii. cap. 104. 
Vor. II. 3 N Let 
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Tet Homer appears, in the fifth book of the Odyſſey, to ſpeak of 
the Syraculian Ortygia, when he makes Calypſo ſay that the Gods 
had envied the love of Eos, or Aurora, to Orion; and that, at laſt, 
Artemis had Oain him in Ortygia. And, in the fifteenth book of the 
Oye, Eumæus tells Ulyſſes that there is an iſland called Syria, be— 
yond the iſland of Oriygia, from which the ſun's diurnal motion i; 
ſeen. Mult not this iſland of Syria be a part of Sicily? Can we no: 
trace its name in the word Syracuſe? The ſun there turned round 
becauſe the ancients, in the time of Homer, believed that thoſe 
who ſhould have paſſed the pillars of Hercules would have paſſed 
beyond the courſe of the ſun. Eumaus likewiſe ſays that Phu- 
nician ſhips came there; and the Phoenicians were early traders to 
Sicily *, 

The iſland, or the preſent Syracuſe, is connected with the continent 
by a dam; which is cut through by four canals : ſo that four bridges 
are to be paſſed. If I do not miſtake, the repairing of the dam, the 
cutting of the canals, and the building of the bridges, were the work of 
the Emperor, Charles the Fifth. 

I will not conclude my letter without mentioning an ancient cuſtom, 
which has been continued in Syracuſe for 2200 years. 

After the victory over the Athenians, a tree was hung round with 
arms, by way of trophy: Tre, This was annually repeated, in 
memory of the great event; and deſcended from generation to gene— 
ration, The ſolemn proceſſion has ceaſed : but a tree is erected on 
the firſt of May before the Senate-houſe, and during the whole month 
no man is allowed to arreſt a debtor. A few years ago, thoſe citizens 
who were at that time under arreſt were fct free; that they might partake 


Since I wrote this, I met with the following remark, in Voſs's Odyſſey, 1751. 
Syria, probably the cape on which Syracuſe itands; which formerly either was an iſland 
© or a peninſula, or was ſo ſuppoſed to be by Homer, who had but a flight knowledge: 
« theſe countries. The iſland of Ortygia was famous among the Greeks, for being the 


„ birth place of Artemis. Perhaps the Phecnicians had a ſun-dial here; which ſhewed 
« the ſolſtices and the equinoges”? 


= 
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of the public joy, and endeavour to ſatisfy their creditors. A cuſtom 
ſo humane as this ought not to be aboliſhed. 


ADDITION TO LETTER XCII. 


ON the 27th of January, 1794, I received a letter from my friend 
Landolina, the knight of Malta, ſent me from Syracuſe, containing the 
following deſcription of a phznomenon of the ſpring of Arethuſa; 
which I have no doubt will be intereſting to my readers, 

I giorno 17 del corrente luglio, Vacque dell' Aretufa, alle ore ſci della 
ſera, incommiuciò a ſcorrere, torbida iu tutte le diverſe ſorgenti che ſoorrons 
dentro il gran porto; ed anche la forgente che &e in mes del mare ur- 
gava torbida dal letto del mare. I colare che dava era rofſicet» gſcuro; 
ma dentro il bicchiere ſembrava acqua torbid.i, e laſeiava nel ſedimento 
una polvere ſottiliffima cenericcta, 

Il ſapore dell” acqua, che prima era ſalmaſtro, divenne dulce perfettas 
mente. Nolai che per tutta la citta le acque forgive che ſono incavate 
nella pietra, e che ſervons di pozzt alle cafe dellt ſiugoli, non erano altcrate 
nel colore, e nel ſapore erano piu raddolcite di prima. Duro tre giorni 
queſta torbides2a, che mancava di giorno in giorno, e laſcia va fra le pietre 
fer le quali ſcorreva, un ſediments cenericcio. 

I! giorng 21 al tramontar del ſole, feccs tutalmente la fonte di Aretuſ, 
cin tutte le allre acque che ſcorrons vicing alla medefima dalle diverſe for- 
genti che mettono la loro foce nel gran forts; e fi riduſfſe lotulmente ſecco il 
letto delle acque, tantoch© wiconcorſe moita gente, e a pied! aſciulli ertrarong 
dentro la grotta per dove ſolteraneamente ſcurre Facqua. La ritrovaronn 
incavala dall arte, e che era diſtaule dell lungho dove ft vede a ciela 
aperto circa quaranta palm, 

Net fine di queſla grotta era una {c/ſura nella pictra, per lu quale ſror- 
gava lVacqua. Per tutta la lunghezza della grotta furono preſe moltifſine 
anguille, che reflarono nel letto. Dopo ſette minuli ritorns l'acqua, a poco 
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a prcn, e la mattina del giorng 22 era abundante come prima. Ala 
reflata ancora ace. 

« On the 17th of the preſent July (1793) the water of the {prin 
« Arethuſa, at 6 o clock in the evening, began to run in a turbid man- 
„ner from all the different ſources which empty themſelves into tl. 
„great haven, (We mult remember that theie atlociate ſprings a 
the conſequences of the decay of the now much lets Arethuſa, wit! 
which they have a ſubterranean communication), “ The {rity 
* likewile that is in the ſea roſe turbid from its bed.“ (Meaning the 
ancient Alpheus.) “ The colour of the water was a dark red; aud, 
being put into a plals, it appeared foul, and left a ſediment © 
* exccedingly line aſhes. 

The taſte of the water, which before was brackiſh, then became 
perfectly freſh. It was remarked, through the whole city, that the 
water, which roſe in the ſtone wells and which was uſed in the hows 
of the citizens, was not altered in its colour; though in its taſte i: 
was more treth, or ſoft, than uſual. This turbid ſtate of the {prin-: 
continued for three days; but gradually declined, and left a fedim<:.! 
of athes between the ſtones over which it ran. 

« On the 21ſt at ſunſet, the ſpring of Arethuſa, with all the ot: 
waters that riſe in its vicinity, and that empty themſelves into t 
“great haven, became totally dry: ſo that the ground was entire!y 
free from water: inſomuch that many people ran and examined t!1- 
* infide of the ſubterranean grotto, from which the water iſſucd, with. 
out wetting their feet. This grotto they found had been dug by art; 
* and the diſtance between the farther end of the grotto and the place 
« where they could ſee the ſky was about forty palms. 

“At this farther end, there was a fiſſure in the rock, through which 
the water roſe. Through the whole extent of the grotto, its bed v 
covered with innumerable eels. After a ceſſation of ſeven minute, 
the water began to return by degrees; and, on the morning ol thc 
« 224, it was as abundant as before: but it ſtill continues to be freſh. 


Landolin: 


(0 
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Landolina hkewiſe remarks that ſimilar phxnomena, no doubt, have 
given riſe as well to the ſuppoſition of the credulous ancients, that 
the water of Arethuſa was changed into blood, as to that of the philo- 
ſophers, who have ſeriouſly maintained that the colour of the water was 
made red by the blood of the animals ſacrificed at Olympia. Such 
commentators, to their penetrative acumen, add the credulity of ſup— 
poling a ſubterranean communication between the river of Pelopon- 
neſus and the Sicilian ſpring. 

Landolina farther adds, in his letter, Gr que/fo ſecolo, pers in cui ſban- 
dita la ſuper/lizione, ft ricerca nella natura l'origine di lali fenoment, mt 
conviene ridurne la cagione alle vulcaniche materie; che fermentand?9 
aþrong voragin, chindono meatt, rtempiſcona caverne, e fanny cambiare il 
corſo delle acque dentro le wiſcere della terra. © In this age, while we 
* banith ſuperſtition and enquire into nature for the origin of ſuch 
* phxznomena, it appears reaſonable to me to attribute them to volcanic 
„materials; that fermenting open gulphs, cloſe up apertures, fill ca- 
* yerns, and change the courle of the waters within the bowels of the 
« earth. 


LETTER: XCIIL 


Catania, 5th July 1792. 
ON the 2d of July at mid-day, we went on board a veſſel 


at Syracuſe; hoping, by the aid of a favourable wind, to reach Catania 
in four hours: but the wind fell, and became variable ; and we did not 
arrive at this place till half after eleven at night. During our paſſage, 
we ſaw Etna right before us; and when it was dark the red ſtream of 
lava became viſible. 

6 Catania, 


— 
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Catania, which in ancient times was called Catana, was one of the 
firſt of the old Greek colonies. It was founded by the ſame people 
from Chalcis who, but a ſhort time before, in the firſt year of the 1 3th 
Olympiad, 726 years before Chriſt, had made a ſettlement at Leon- 
tium. A part of them effected a ſettlement here, under their choſen 
leader Euarchus *. 

Charondas, the famous lawgiver and a ſcholar of Pythagoras, was 3 
native of Catana. The univerſity of Catania may juſtly boaſt of being 
one of the moſt ancient ſeats of the ſciences Þ. 

Two hundred and forty-nine years after the founding of this place, 
Hicro the Firſt, the brother of Gelo, tranſported the inhabitants of Naxos 
and Catana to Leontium ; and peopled the two empty towns partly 
with Pcloponnelians, and partly with Syracuſians. To Catana, which 
received ten thouſand new inhabitants, he gave the name of tna: at 
the foot of which mountain it is built. To theſe inhabitants he granted, 
not only the ancient lands of Catana, but others from the neighbouri:- 
territories, This he did, in part to obtain warriors, on whom he could 
depend; and in part that, after his death, he might be honourcd as a 
hero, or ranked among the GodsF. 

He died in Catana; and, as he wiſhed, was there honoured as a hero, 
| becauſe he was there conſidered as the ſecond founder of the town. 
In the fourth year of the 79th Olympiad, 459 years before Chriſt, 


* Thuc. lib. vi. cap. iii. p. 379. 


+ See Wellcling's remarks on Diodorus : vol. i. p. 485 : where he proves that Cha- 
rondas was not only the lawgiver of Thuria but of his native place, Catana, and of t!:c 
other towns of Italy, and Sicily, that received colonies from Chalcis. Theſe were in Italy 
Rhegium, in Sicily Zancle, Naxus, Leontium, Catana, Eubaa, Mylæ, Himera, and Calli- 
polis. Ariſtotle ſays of Charondas that, except his laws againſt falſe witneſſes, nothing 
was properly his own ; but that no lawgiver of his (Ariſtotle's) age could be compared to 
lim in preciſion, and elegant perſpicuity of expreſſion. Xagwytzs 5" i wer , u 7hre 
al Juxx r \euTopagturuv. Iοανεοt Yap ETONae vu e. Ty d' dαοüe THY Vojhay £71 Ma- 
greg KA THY voy voucbeTwy. Ariſtotelis Pol. lib. ii. c. 12. 


t Diod. lib. xi. vol. i. p. 440. 
Ducetius, 
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Ducetius, the leader of the Siculi, bore arms againſt Catana; becauſe 
its citizens had robbed him of part of his territory. It was likewiſe 
attacked by the Syracuſians, in revival of old claims; and, aſter various 
defeats, the inhabitants of Catana, or Mtna, were obliged to forſake 
their town, and retire to Ineſſa“: to which place they then gave the 
name of Ætna. 

The former inhabitants of Catana now repoſſeſſed themſelves of their 
town, and again called it by its former name. In the ſecond year of 
the 94th Olympiad, 403 years before Chriſt, Dionylius the elder took 
Catana, fold the inhabitants, and ceded the town to the people of 
Campania F. 

There was a family in Catana that was called Ege ν,: or the pious. 
It happened once, when Mount Atna ſhed its tire over the town, two 
of the inhabitants only were thoughtful enough to protect their parents: 
one of whom bore away his father, and the other his mother. The 
river of fire overtook them; but immediately behind them divided 
itſelf into two ſtreams, and left them unhurt. This happened before 
the time of Alexander: yet, during the life of Pauſanias, who lived in 
the Auguſtan age, this family continued to be revered g. 

A Roman colony was ſent hither, under the reign of Auguſtus, 
Great remains of antiquity ſtill exiſt in Catania. A part of the Tem, 
or warm baths, are in good preſervation ; and probably we ſhould have 
ſeen more of them, had not the cathedral been built over them. A 
ſubterranean octagonal hall appears to me to be {till uninjured ; and 
aqueducts, that ſupplied the water, are partly ſtill in exiſtence, and work 
malls, 

The gymnaſium ſtood near the thermæ, and muſt have been very 
large ; for, though a great part of it was overwhelmed by the lava of 


* Cluverius and Weſſeling prove that, in the text of Diodorus, inſtcad of '*Emouvy we 
ought to read Im According to Cluverius, this is the place where the monaſtery of 
Saint Nicholas now ſtands ; twelve Italian miles from Catania, on the ſide of Mount Etna. 


Diod. 1. xiv. vol. i. p. 65 1. 4 Pauſan. lib. x. c. 28. 1 
the 
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the year 160g, there {till exiſts, on cach fide, a ſpacious ſtreet that he. 
longed to it with many arcades. 

Near the gymnaſium are the large ruins of the theatre, where ng; 
many of the ſeats of the ſpectators are preſerved : but, as from a part 


44+ Ll 


of the halt circle its circumference may be determined, and as we ili! 
{ce the place where the ſtage began, we can eaſily form an eſtimate of 
the breadth of the whole from its viſible length. The pallages ar: 
ſome of them in good preſervation, and ſo are the ſtaircaſes of the thre: 
different ſtories, and many of the vomitoria. The late Prince Biicui 
has removed the rubbiſh, under which it lay, at his own expence. 

The Catanians athrm that it was in this theatre that Alcibiades made 
the oration, by which he hxed the attention of the people till the Ati:c- 
nian warriors had got poſſeſſion of the town. Thucydides and Diodorus 
mention the ſtratagem, but not the theatre. 

Annexed to the great theatre is a ſmaller one, covered in, which was 
called the Odeum: but no one knows for what purpoſe the Odeum was 
intended. The name appears to ſignify that it was deſigned for mulic: 
its very roof ſeems to denote that this was its deſtination. Of the 
Odeum in Catania the external circumference only is now to be ſcen. 
Like the theatre of Marcellus in Rome, the greateſt part of it is changed 
into habitations for poor families. 

What is ſaid of certain beaſts, that, having taſted of blood, from 
blood they cannot refrain, may be juſtly ſaid of the Romans; who, 
having once accuſtomed themſelves to the ferocious combats of favagc 
animals, and more ſavage men, could not exiſt without ſuch ſpectacle, 
There are large remains of a Roman amphitheatre ſtill ſtanding in 
Catania, 

The lower part, for it conſiſted of three orders, is covered with rul- 
biſh. Much of the ſecond order is remaining, but little of the third; 
for, in the time of 'Theodoric, King of the Goths, the ſtones were 
taken away and uſed for building the city. 


Catania has ſeveral times been viſited by earthquakes, and the rivers 
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of fire that are poured out by Etna. In the ſpring of the third vear 
of the 83th Olympiad, 424 years before Chriſt, the fiery lava iſſued 
from the mountain, and laid deſolate the territory of Catana “. 

In the year 1669, Catania ſuffered miſerably from the terrible erup- 
tion of the mountain. The lava flowed in a broad and deep ftream 
toward the town. The farther it departed from the mouth of the vol- 
cano the more ſlowly it flowed, and the leſs fluid it became. Inſtead 
of melting away the walls, as had been expected, it was ſtopped by 
them, roſe above them, and flowed over them. 

Two remarkable phænomena were produced by this lava; the traces 
of which will continue till they are removed by ſome earthquake, or 
ſome new eruption. On the weſt of the town flood the ancient Bene— 
dictine monaſtery, which now conſtitutes only a ſmall part of the 
former building. Toward the walls of this monaſtery a high ſtream 
of lava flowed, ſurrounded it on ſeveral ſides, and remained without 
touching it immediately before the wall. The aſpect of the indurated 
maſs 1s very remarkable. 

Another ſtream of lava overflowed that arm of the river Giudicells, 
which was called Canale del Duca; and, as the water was much valued, 
the inhabitants made a deep opening through the condenſed lava, from 
which iſſued a copious ſtream : and the clear water now continues 
to run from the vaulted lava, like ſprings from a grotto of rock. 

The river Gtiudicello is the Amenas or Amenanus, of the ancicnts, 
The Amenas is mentioned by Pindar, in his firſt Pythian ode. It 
rifes in Mount tna; and its principal ſtream is frequently inviſible, 
and divides itſelf into many ſubterranean branches: but it flows. 
through the town above the ground. Ovid ſays of it 


Sicanias velvens Amenanus arenas 
Nunc fluity interdum ſuppreſſes fontivus aret. 
Ovi. I. xv. 279. 


* 'Thuc. lib. iii. 
30 Large 
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Large Amenane, impure with yellow ſands, 
Runs rapid often and as oſten ſtands. 
DayDEes, v. 428. 


It is now inviſible; and it richly ſupplicd the numerous aqueducts of 
the ancient town, ſeveral of which are yct remaining“. 

The carthquake of the year 1169 was a dreadful one; and, accord— 
ing to Amico, 14,000 of the inhabitants of Catania were deſtroyed, at 
the ſame time that the fields were deſolated by the ſtreaming fires cf 
tna. | 

Both theſe terrors of nature again viſited Catania in the laſt century ; 
when, in the year 1693, the town by an earthquake was nearly re- 
duced to a pile of ruins. | 

Catania however roſe out of its rubbith with reviving beauties. The 
broad {treets are now carried in a right-line direction, and handſomely 
built. As it enjoys both a conliderable trade and is ſituated in one 
of the moſt fertile parts of the moſt fertile country of Europe, its inha- 
bitants feel the bleſſings of proſperity : and, in the year 1783, when a 
great part of Meſſina was thrown down by the carthquake, Catania at 
its own expence aided in rebuilding that city, In population, it is the 
ſecond place in Sicily: the number of its inhabitants is continually 
increaſing, nor is this number limited by its walls. 

According to the eſtimate of ſome perſons, Catania contains eighty 
thouſand people: but the ſanguine Sicilians and Italians muſt be cau- 
tiouſly truſted, when they form theſe eſtimates of their own numbers. 
At the time that Amico wrote his valuable Lexicon Topographiciun 
Siculum, which may be about thirty years ago, the number of inhabit- 
ants was given at twenty-five thouſand eight hundred and forty-cigit; 
which number may probably have increaſed to forty thouſand ſouls. 

The Benedictine monaſtery is a magnificent building. These 
monks formerly lived on the declivity of tna, at Sar Nicolao della 
Rena ; where ſome of their lay brothers till receive travellers : but, in 


Vid. Lex. Top. Sic. 
4 the 
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the year 15 58, they were removed to Catania; and they now only 
reſide in their former abode during ſome weeks of the hot ſeaſon, and 
the time of vintage, having been obliged to foriake it by carthquakes, 
and the vicinity of the volcano, 

The monaſtery in Catania poſſeſſes a handſome church, the organ 
of which is celebrated, a large but ill arranged muſeum, a library, and 
two gardens that, according to the cuſtom ol the country, afford no 
umbrageous bowers. 

The ſervices rendered to this town by the late Prince Biſcari are well 
known. He was aQtive in promoting the ſtudy of natural hiſtory, 
and the developing of antiquity, was a benefactor to his fellow citizens, 
a friend to the Muſes, and a hoſpitable hoſt to ſtrangers. His ſons, 
like himſelf, receive ſtrangers with friendſhip, and with unaffected 
amenity. The collection of their ample mulcum is much praiſed : 
but Il am too great a novice in natural hiſtory to be able to do full 
juſtice to this beautiful cabinet. 

They have likewiſe a very large collection of antiques, When the 
late Prince cauſed the rubbiſh to be removed, many pillars and ſtatues 
were found, that now embelliſh the muſeum. Among them was a large 
Torſo : a body, without head, hands and legs, which is very beautiful: 
but which of the Gods of the ancients this ſtatuc repreſented I dare not 
hazard an opinion concerning, much leſs a deciſive judgment. When 
Winkelmann, from the muſcles of the back of the famous 7% % at 
Rome, imagined he could ſee the perfect ſtatue, and propheſy like the 
Pythia on the tripod, who could forbear to ſmile at the inebriety of 
this feeling man, great as his knowledge was? But the cold inebriety 
of ignorance is diſguſting. Riedeſel, a good judge and a diſcerning 
connoiſſeur, believed this Tor/o to be a Bacchus. It does not however 
appear to me to poſſeſs thoſe ſoft beauties which characterized the 
antique ſtatues of Bacchus. And, to thoſe who imagine it to be a 
Jupiter, we may anſwer that, had it bcen ſo, the lower part of the 
beard muſt now have been viſible on the breaſt, 

30 2 A bronze 
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A bronze head, of Antinous, is among the moſt beautiful hcads that 
I have any where ſeen. 

The collection is rich in little deities, or bronze and earthen Egyp— 
tian and Greek idols, tear vials, lamps, and other particulars. 

The Prince collected Greek vaſes with the greater ſucceſs becauſe 
the remains of ancient Camarina, one of the largeſt of the Greek 
towns of Sicily, were within his manor: and never were more beauti- 
ful vaſes any where found. 

A little blue vaſe, that looks ſomething like porcelain, is conſidered as 
a valuable ornament to this collection: becauſe it is believed to be a 
vas murrhinum, which was very highly valued by the ancients *, 

A fragment of an obelilk of Egyptian granite probably was the 
counterpart of another fragment of an obeliſk, that ſtands in the great 
place of Catania ereQed on the back of an elephant of lava. Both the 
obeliſks may have been uſed as the goals of the race courſe of the 
Circus, which the Romans erected. They are of Egyptian workman- 
ſhip, as is evident from the hieroglyphics. 

A ſtone which was found in Agirone, the ancient Agyrium, the na- 
tive place of Diodorus Siculus, contains the following inſcription : 


AIOANPOE AIIOAAMNIOT. 


« Diodorus the ſon of Apollonius.” 


Probably this ſtone covered the aſhes of the annaliſt, who threw 10 


lt is not accurately known of what ſubſtance the murra, or murrha, of the ancients 
conſiſted. Pliny fays it was brought from the Eaſt, and was held to be a humid ſub— 
ſtance, which was conſolidated by heat in the earth; and the vaſes that were made of it 
were famous for the play of the colours, a certain clear poliſh ( Splendor his fine viribus, 
niterque verius quam ſplendor) and their odour. The whole deſcription of Pliny is mal- 
terly. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. xxxvii. c. 8. 

When Auguſtus took Alexandria, he ſelected nothing from the rich royal furniture 
but a beaker of murrha. Suct. in Vit. Ofav. 71. The Prince of Biſcari has written 3 


treatiſe on vaſes of murrha : the title of which is Ragionamento de Vaſi Murrini. 
7 much 
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much light on ancient hiſtory ; and particularly on the hiſtory of this 
his native iſland. 

The collection of gems, cameos, and intaglios, is excellent; and the 
cabinet of ancient coins is perhaps the moſt perfeCt in Sicily. 

The late Prince cauſed a large villa to be laid out on the broad back 
of the lava; which, in the year 1669, flowing from Etna, ran into the 
ſea, This enquiring man withed to make an experiment, or rather 
withed to afford poſterity an experiment, of the time neceſſary for 
human induſtry to render the lava capable of cultivation, Ile made a 
broad road, at a prodigious expence, over the ridgy and by him 
plained lava: on each fide of which he filled up the hollows with 
carth, on which he planted trees. The decayed leaves have by time 
ſo ſoftened the hard ſubſtance of the lava that the tender roots, after 
fiſt infinuating themſelves, have continued to penetrate inceflantly ; 
till, by the uninterrupted but ſlow progreſs of vegetation, the lava, like 
the rock, has been obliged to yield. It apeared to me thar, in ſome parts, 
the beautiful caper plant, and the Indian fig, have taken root in the 
already ſubſiding lava, where no earth has been laid. The huge malles 
are ſtill as hard as rock; ſome parts cxcepted, where the hollows 
retain the water : and they begin to be clothed with gray moſs, which 
is among the firſtlings of reviving vegetation. 

The nature of lava is very different; as I evidently ſaw by compar— 
ing that near Pompeii, which had remained thirty years, and that 
which had remained five hundred, beſide the Lago del Re in the illand 
of Iſchia, In both, the ſcanty commencement of vegetation is nearly 
equal, Nay the ſame volcano will emit diflerent lavas, that are very 
diffimilar in kind. The annals of nature are highly honourable ; and 
are like the tables of the law, written by the hand of God: but he, 
who believes that in them he can difcover their author, will not be dar- 
ing enough to give any accurate eſtimate of their duration. Such a 
man will frequently recollec the inſcription in the temple of the Del- 


pic Apollo: 
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The lava of the year 1669, on which the villa of the Prince of II. 
cart was laid out, by overflowing an arm of the Grrudicells, dammed u 
its mouth and changed it into a ſtanding lake, which is ſupplied be; 
ſpring. As the occalional inuncations of this lake made the air un— 
healthy, the Prince cauſed another mouth to be dug; through whic! 
the ſuperlluous water may empty itſelf, into the ſea. Theſe waters are 
locked with fiſh, planted with trees, and encloſed in the garden. 
From this garden, looking northward to the ſea, we ſaw the three con 
cliffs, which were called Cliffs, or Cyclops, by the ancients ; their mo— 
dern name is / Farighart. 

To another private perſon, who lived before the Prince I have men— 
tioned, and who was of the family of Cutelli, the town is indebtcd t-: 
its Collegis Nobile ; or college for nobles ; which is of his founding and 
endowing, for the reſidence and education of twenty-four of the young 
nobility. All who are of the family of Cutelli, or who are related to 
it, are admitted gratis. 

The building and its external appearance are beautiful. Whether 
the intellectual and moral parts of this inſtitution equal its outwar. 
form, and whether the. education of the pupils correſponds to th: 
founder's intention, are particulars of which I have not been able to 
obtain any good account. I only know that they are inſtructed in 
religion and languages, in the ſciences, horſemanſhip, fencing, and 
dancing. 

The univerlity is the principal, and in a certain ſenſe the only, one 
in the iſland ; for the ſtudents, in phyſic and law, who have entered 
themſelves at Palermo, if they wiſh for employment, muſt complete 
their education in Catania, 

Don Giuſeppe Gioeni, who is a deſcendant of the famous houſe of 
Anjou, that once governed Sicily, is Major-domo to the queen, Cham- 

berlain, 
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berlain, and Profeflor of natural hiſtory, in this univerſity. The 
world is eager for the publication of his hiſtory and deſcription of 
AMtna; from which much is expected. Le poſſeſſes a large and well 
arranged cabinet of natural hiſtory, | 

The lecturer in botany, an intelligent and friendly man, has laid 
out a botanical garden; by which he has ſupplied a public want, as far 
as it was in the power of a private perſon. His ſon is to be the ſuc- 
ceſſor of the father. Among many plants of many countries, we here 
found buck wheat, the currant buſh, and the lily of the valley, as exo- 
tic. Neither do raſpberries nor ſtrawberries grow in Sicily. The 
lily of the valley, or May lily, grows wild, as it does with us, in ſome 
parts of the illand ; and blows in April. It could not be the lily of 
which the Cyclops, Polyphemus, told the Nymph, Galatea ; ſor that 
blows in winter. Neither could it be the poppy of which he ſpoke ; 
for that blows in ſummer. 


* * 9 80 9390 * 
Q Ho, 07 u ru jus @ Haryę SSH exovra, 
"£2; Aar emmy, nai THY Xepa TE ERIAGQTA, 
Al un To Foun , tpepoy d Tor 1 give neunr, 
'H waxy” ananay, f TAATAYUL EXT). 
A Ta At Pegerg, rade yiveraAL EV Et 
Qr' 8x ay TU TauTra Prot apa nant tuvalny. 
'THEOC. id. xi. 54. 


Had I, like fiſh, with fins and gills been made, 

Then might I in your element have play'd ; 

With eaſe have div'd beneath your azure tide, 

And kils'd your hand, though you your lips deny'd : 

Brought lilies fair, or poppies red; that grow 

In ſummer's ſolſtice, or in winter's ſnow, 

Theſe flowers I could not both together bear 

That bloom'd in dittercnt ſeaſons of the year. 
FAWKES. 


[ have not been able to learn what white flower it 1s that Theocritus 
calls the lily. The lily of the valley blooms here in April; the great 
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lily in ſummer. I have been told of a third kind, of a medium e 
but this likewiſe blooms in ſpring. 

have received great pleaſure from my acquaintance with Signo 
Franceſco Ferrara, profeſſor of natural hiſtory ; for whom I brouy}: , 
letter from the great Spalanzani. He is an intereſting and friend!, 
young eccleſiaſtic; and is the better enabled to give us the information 
we wiſh, on our intended journey to Atna, becauſe he is a native of 
the little town of Trecaſtagne, which lies at the foot of the mountain. 

The people of Catania are now building a new molo, or ſtone dam. 
the better to ſecure their haven againſt the ſea ; and, in order to obtain 
a durable cement for this work, they cauſe pozzolana, or volcanic 
carth, to be brought from Mount Veſuvius : which they uſe after the 
manner of the ancients ; who procured p-229/ana, before they knew 
what it was, to mix with lime. The mixture of earth and aſhes muſt. 
therefore be very different at Veſuvius to what it is at Mount tn. 
fiince that of Veſuvius is thus brought to the very foot of the former 
mountain. 

The principal trade of Catania is in corn and pot-aſhes. 


LETTER XCIV. 


Giarre, at the foot of Mount Etna, jth July 1792. 


Tus day before yeſterday, at four in the afternoon, . 
proceeded on our journey; and ſaw before us the ſmoking A:tna, the 
grand boundary of our tour, 

The mountain was more than once concealed by clouds : nay it once 
began to rain, and we were alarmed leſt bad weather ſhould, to our 
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great diſappointment, arrive at the moſt intereſting moment of our 
peregrination. But we were ſoon relieved : the iky was clear, and 
the white pillar of ſmoke role before us in the blue horizon. 

In the vicinity of Catania, we were ſtruck at the aſpect of the lava 
of the year 1609; which ſpreads a gloom over the entrance of the 
Val Demone ; abundant as it is in the grandeſt beautics of nature, and, 
if my ſenſations do not deceive me, the moſt delightful country IJ have 
ever behcld. It contains within itſelf Etna, the ſhores of the ſtraits, and 
the north coaſt of Sicily, as far as the Fiume Grande; which runs be— 
tween Cefalu and Termini. The Val di Ma ceales at Catania; but, in 
the time of Fazello, Catania was conſidered as a part of the Val De- 
none. 

The vineyards of Catania are now reckoned as a part of this pro— 
vince; and are planted among the black projecting lava, which is often 
embraced by the ſpreading branches of the vine. 

Here the lower region, or regioue pie montana, of Mtna begins. Like 
Veſuvius, Mount Etna, by the influence of its volcanic air and aſhes, 
ſpreads round it an extraordinary fertility ; and thus compenſates for 
the ravages it commits, ſeven fold. 

Some of the ancients conſidered it as the higheſt degree of happinels, 
to be able to heap all poſſible miſchief on their enemies; and all poflible 
benefits on their friends. "To ſuch, Atna was a perfeck image of the 
grandeur after which they aſpired. 

Soon after we had leit the town, we ſaw the two Myr Cra, in 
the neighbourhood of the monaſtery of Sa Nicolas della Rena + or 
Saint Nicholas of the Sand: twelve Italian miles from Catania. Ihe 
whole country conſiſts of volcanic matter; from the black back of 
which we are aſtoniſhed to ſee the verdaut and vigorous produce of 
corn, wine, and oil. This occations it to be very populous; and the 
people appear to be induſtrious, and to enjoy their well deſerved pro— 
ſperity. Their houſes are moſt of them built of lava, without any 
cement of mortar ; and look like black ſpots, amid this dazzling ve- 
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getation. The villages Gravina, Nlaſcaluccia, Mazzanunciata, and 
Nicoloſi, follow each other in quick ſucceſſion. Beyond Mazzanun-. 
ciata, on the left, there is a foreſt of oak; and, on the right, piſtachio 
trees. Immediately afterward, a waſte of lava ſpreads itſelf ; between 
the high rugged maſles of which there is a narrow path. 

The village of Nicoloſi ſtands near the Monti Graſſi: which moun- 
tains ſwell in a ſemi-circular manner, like the two breaſts of a woman; 
and join each other at the bottom like the two hills at the foot of 
Nlount Veſuvius, that emitted lava in the year 1767: which ran into 
the ſea, near the ruins of Pompeii. The Mont: Grofſt of tna how- 
ever are much more lofty. At Etna, nature employs a ſtandard very 
different from that with which ſhe meaſures Veſuvius. The Mz: 
Craſſi likewiſe roſe from the terrible eruption of the year 1669. The 
ſurrounding lava begins to wear a thin vegetation ; and, in the barc!! 
parts, is generally covered with a grey moſs. 

know not whether the gloom excited by this lava be not exceeded 
by the black bed of aſhes, which is nearly a mile in breadth, that lies 
between the village of Nicoloſi and the monaſtery of San Nicolas dell 
Rena. But this does but render the vines, pine trees, fruit trees, pop- 
lars, and cheſnuts, that ſurround the monaſtery, the more charming. 

Here we arrived at eight in the evening: but it is only inhabited by 
a lay brother, belonging to the great Benedictine monaſtery of Cata- 
nia; and that ſolely for the convenience of travellers. 

This ancient monaſtery was founded in the year 1156; and was 
inhabited by the monks till the year 1558, when they removed to 
Catania. According to probable conjectures, it ſtands in the place where 
the ancient Ineſſa was built. 

After having refreſhed ourſelves and our animals a little, we pro- 
ceeded farther ; it being then ten o'clock at night. During an hour, 
we ſaw by moonlight nothing but lava. We then arrived at the mic- 
dle region of {Etna : which is likewiſe called the woody. 

On this fide, it is covered with oaks, and ſome beech trees: the 11g! 


ot 
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of which gave us the greater pleaſure becauſe this charming tree ++ 
ſeldom met with in Italy, and Sicily, But neither the tree nor its foli— 
age attains the ſame beauty, here, as they do in our country. 

Many pines and firs formerly grew in the foreſts of tna. The 
cldcr Dionyſius felled the half of his ſhip timber there : but, in the 
time of Diodorus Siculus, the growth of theſe trees mult have ceaſed ; 


as this writer expreſsly reinarks that they had /ormer/y been found here 


in great abundance *. Even in the time of Hiero the Second, Ati 
abounded in pines : for this King cauſed as much timber to he felled 
from theſe foreſts, for the conſtruction of his prodigious galley, as 
would have been ſufhcient for building ſixty galleys Þ. Pindar, a con- 
temporary of Gelo and of Hiero the Firſt, ſpeaks of the black-leafed 
heights of Etna in his firſt Pythian ode. 

The full moon, with interchanging hills, valleys, and woods on our 
left, and on our right the flaming clouds of ſmoke, which, riling over 
the erupting floods of fire concealed the ſummit of the mountain from 
us, and which wound themſelves like a ſpiral pillar of lame, imparted 
to this night ſuch a combination of beauties as only can be found on 
this mountain; and even here but ſeldom, though not more unfrequent 
than dignified. Never did I before behold the moon and {lars fo 
bright, as in this high and pure region of air. 

At the end of the foreſt is what is called the goat-cavern : which is a 
deep arching formed by the overhanging lava. When I returned the 
following day from the top of Atna, and ſaw a ſhepherd paſturing his 
goats and ſheep in this cavern, I could not forget the goatherd of The- 
ocritus ; who, in the full feeling of his happineſs, exclaims : 


Arrva warty tux R Key νν/, 
Konig t& meterTwv* ixw Je Tu 009" ev Veiga 
Saur, mona; wer dig, mona; ft xiuniga;. 
Tukoc. Id. ix. 15. 
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Atna's my parent! there I love to dwell, 

Where the rock-mountains form an ample cell. 

And there, with aſluence bleſt, as great I live 

As ſwains can wiſh ; or golden ſlumbers give. 

By me large flocks of goats and ſheep are fed : 

Their wool my pillow and their ſKins my bed. 
FawKeEs, 21. 


Soon after this, the high deſert country began ; and the air was very 
cold. At one o'clock in the morning, we alighted from our mules, aud 
gave our frozen limbs the protection of another lava cavern : where we 
lay down under the overhanging lava, among black aſhes and ſharp 
angular droſs; a ſituation that would have been very welcome to us 


for ſome hours, had time permitted us to take this repoſe. We ſtayed 


only a quarter of an hour; and did but feel the cold more ſenſibly 
when we again continued our journey. 

As the laſt was a mild winter, and the preceding ſummer had been 
very hot, the moderate ſun of the preſent ſummer has almoſt melted 
the ſnow from the back of Etna. The ſnow that is here preſerved in clift: 
and caverns, trodden down and covered over with aſhes, will probably 
not be ſufficient to laſt till the ſeaſon of new ſnow : although it uſually 
begins to ſnow on Mount Etna as early as September: eſpecially as, 
in caſe the ſnow ſhould fall late in the ſeaſon, they have no reſource 
but in theſe hoards. Each of the neighbouring towns has its parti- 
cular magazine : the man who brings the ſnow to Catania was our 
guide, 

The Cyclops, Polyphemus, invited his beloved but not loving 
nymph, Galatea, to the freſh water of the rivulets ; which were formed 
of the ſnow of AEtna. After tempting her by deſcribing the riches of 
his ruſtic poſſeſſions, he adds | 

Exxi uxgov vTwg, To jor & norudevprc; AT 
Atuuas tx xiovog, ToToy dpufpogiov Toni. 


Tis xty r de Yahaogay txev 1 xnvua?” muTo; 
T Hoc. Id. xi. v. 47. 
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From grove-crown'd Etna, rob'd in pureſt ſnow, 
Cool ſprings roll nectar to the ſwains below. 


Say, who would quit ſuch peaceful ſcenes as theſe, 
For bluſtering billows, and tempeſtuous ſeas ? 


Fawkrs. 


We now ſoon ſaw the Mynte Roo: a very large hill of Mount 
Etna; and indeed the higheit, except the ſummit of Etna itſelf. 
Some travellers have co:tounded this Monte Ryo, which is three 
Italian miles from the ſummit of Auna, with the two Mont: Grofit; 
which are at the diſtance of eivhteer miles from its ſummit. 

quote the following pillage concerning it from a pamphlet pub- 
liſhed by Don Giuſcppe Gioeni: the title of which is, Relazione 
della Erugione dell' Etna, nel meſe di luglio, m,Dcc,Lxxxvil. ſcritta. 
D. C. G. G. (dal Cavaliere G. Giveni, Cotama, 1787 %. 

* This mountain was formed by a remarkable eruption of the year 
* 1751; and, from the colour of its matter, it has been called the red. 
t riſes over another more ancient mountain, to which it forms a 
back. Its firc is not yet extinguiſhed, for it frequently eniits ſmoke 
from various cavities ; which is conſidered by the inhabitants of the 
mountain as a prognoſtic of bad weather, or of new eruptions from 
Mount Etna.“ 

This Monte Rofſo twenty-five years ago made a fearful eruption. 
Deceived by the moonlight, we ſuppoſed it to be the lofty head of 
tna; the top of which was concealed by the clouds of night, and 
its own ſmoke. 

We ſoon however recovered ſight of it; and, in the grey twilight, 
alighted from our mules at the foot of its ſummit : which cannot in- 


deed ſo properly be called the ſummit as the higheſt of the mountains 


piled upon mountains. We expected that our guide would have con- 
ducted us to the uppermoſt height: but he led us to the eaſtern foot of 


In account of the Eruption of Mount tna, in the month of July, 1787; written 
by the Cavaliere, Joſeph Giocni. Catania, 1787. 
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71 the ſummit; at which we were at firſt diſſatisſied. We were ſoc, 
[ however convinced that we could not have reached the top before ſu, 
rite; and that, had it been poſſible, we could not have endured to 
| remain on the eaſtern ſummit : becauſe a weſt wind blew the ſmoke, 
11 and ſulphurous vapour, that roſe from the crater, toward the eaſt. 
1 It was ſo cold, on the height where we ſtood, that the Reaumn: 
thermometer fell a degree and a halt below the freezing point. The 
cldeſt fon of Landolina *, a youth of about twenty, who had come 
with us from Syracuſe, juſt as we alighted from our mules, was over- 
come by the cold: however, he ſoon in part recovered himſelf; thiough 
not entirely during ſome hours. 

We now beheld, by day light, fields of deſolation around us, wildly 
hurled, and intermingled with droſs, black aſhes, ſnow, and vaſt maſle: 
of lava; which had been vomited, at different times, from the mouth 
of MÆtna: on the left, the ſmoking crater roſe. Before us lay, in the 
diſtant deep, the Toro and other hills; and a continued bellying bed 
of clouds, the darkening extremities of which the eye could not clearly 
diſtinguith, either from the mountains or the ſea, till the majeſtic ſun 
role, in fire, and reduced every object to order. It was a new © divid- 
ing of the light from the darkneſs; and of the dry land from the 
« gathering together of the waters T.“ Chaos ſeemed to unfold itlcl!, 


where no four-footed bealt, no bird, interrupted the ſolemn ſilence ot 
the formleſs void. 


3 


8 — * 


We fie leinen Todten begruben, und keiner erſtebn wird I: MEss. cant. i. 


as Klopſtock ſays, of the ice-encircled pole. 


Atna caſt his black ſhades over the grey dawn of the weſtern atmo- 
ſphere; while round him ſtood his ſons, but far beneath: yet volcanic 


* Landolina the father is a knight of Malta : but one of the Cavaliere di divezicnc, whc 
7 are allowed to marry. 


| + Geneſis, chap. 1. ver. 4 and 10. 


| { No dead are buried there ; nor any there will riſe, ; 
| | mountains 
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mountains all: in number ſix-and-thirty, each a Veſuvius. To the 
north, the eaſt, and the ſouth, Sicily lay at our feet; with its hills, 
and rivers, and lakes, and cities. In the low deep, the clouds, tinged 
with purple, were diſperſed and baniſhed from the preſence of the 
golden ſun : while their ſhades, flying before the weſt wind, were ſcat— 
tered over the landſcape far and wide. 

After pauſing, aſtoniſhed and enraptured by the ſublime ſpeQacle, we 
began our aſcent to the ſummit of the mountain. To attain this, we 
had to croſs a large tract of aſhes, and lumps of droſs: where extreme 
caution was required, to prevent falling over the rugged /coria. Nor 
could caution itſelf afford any certainty that an arm, or a leg, might not 
be broken : ſo continually did the hollow cinders turn under the foot, 
and fall upon it at every ſtep. 

Theſe obſtacles being overcome, we till had to aſcend the ſummit; 
which is very ſteep, and in many places ſo ſlippery that you can with 
difficulty get foot-hold : though the deſcent is not ſo very ſudden as 
frequently to make a fall dangerous. We found ſulphurous vapours 
occalionally riſing ſo powerfully, through apertures, that we were | 
obliged ſuddenly to turn from them. N 

Being frequently under the neceſſity of reſting to take breath, we | 
were about two hours before we arrived at the top: and yct, miſled by | 
the deſcriptions of ſome travellers, we actually ſigured to ourſelves 
greater difficulties than we found. 

And now we ſtood beſide the vaſt, circular, and to the eye imper- = | 
vious, throat of /Ftna, The form it has aſſumed is that of a tunnel: | | 
except that the circle is not regular. Its contracting abyſs is ſoon loſt | 


to the ſight. In various places, thin clouds of ſmoke aſcended out of 
{mall cavities, as from ſo many chimneys : while the mouth itſelf tem- 
peſtuouſly emitted its whirlwinds of black and white clouds, in a ſpiral 
column. To go round the crater, or to remain a moment facing the 


wind, were things impoſſible. Even with the wind on your back, by 
which you are ſecured againſt the ſmoke of the grand crater, yo : 
1 
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pained and ſuffocated by whifts of ſulphurous vapours ; which aſcend 
from the backs of the ſummit. 

As in Solfatara, near Pozzuoli, ſo here likewiſe, on the top of Xtna 
and round the rim of the crater, ſmall lumps of pure ſulphur are found: 
which they allo are round the ſmall cavities. 

The circumference of the mouth, or crater, is eſtimated at from 
three to four thouſand paces. Within, as far as the eye can diſcover, 
it is coated with ſulphur. 

On the north, ſeparated from the ancient crater by a thin wall, or 
cruſt of ſulphur, there is a new mouth; which was opened by a falling 
in of the ſummit, in the month of May, in the preſent year. Thi: 
likewiſe is round, tunnel formed, and impervious to the eye. Standing 
on its rim, we ſaw the whole weſt part of the iſland (which, for ſome 
hours, had been concealed from us by the mountain) to its extreme 
point; as far as the high Monte di Trapani, or Eryx, and the ea 
beyond. Our guide endeavoured to point out the Lipari iſland, 
on tne right: but, being leſs acquainted with the country than li 
was, I could not diſtinguiſh them from the blue clouds of the ho— 
rizon. 

We threw ſtones into this crater; which rolled like diſtant thunder, 
till they at laſt fell, with a loud din, into the water below. After 
throwing the ſtone, I counted cight-and-forty pulſations before I heard 
the dathing of the water. "This experiment ſeems to me to ſtrengthen 
the opinion of thoſe who believe that the mouths of the volcano arc 
open to, and communicate with, the ſea. 

On a ſudden, we heard the gulph begin to roar, with a ſound like 
that of boiling waters, in this prodigious cauldron ; and our guide ad- 
viſed us immediately to depart. 

When this mouth firſt opened itſelf, about eight weeks ago, it con- 
tinued for ſeventeen days to pour out lava; and it ceaſed when the 
lava began to iſſue, which now continues to flow from a mountain 
adjoining to the Monte Roſſo. 

We 
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We found it leſs difficult to go down than to aſcend the mountain; 
though this was ſufficiently inconvenient, belide that we were again 
obliged to pals over a long bed of ſlack and cinders, 

| was aſtoniſhed to find every where over the ſummit, round the 
crater of Mtna, among the drols, and even on the ſnow and ice, the 
beautiful little red ſcaralus“ with black ſpots ; which is ſo commonly 
found in Germany among the graſs, the foliage, or the corn : where it 
is accuſtomed to feed: while here, in this deſert, as far as the eye can 
reach, the vegetation of mols itſelf ceaſes ; and yet | never any where 
ſaw thcle inſects more full of lite, or ſo numerous, We found them 
moſt frequently covering the lumps of ſulphur; -on the vapour of 
which no doubt they feed, while the warmth of the ſulphur increales 
their numbers and their vivacity. 

Before we remounted our mules, we went upon a hill of aſhes; on 
which, a few years ago, there were great remains ſtanding of the build- 
ing which was called La Torre del Fil:fof9 : or the tower of the philo- 
ſopher. It has been aflirmed that Empedocles reſided here, to obſerve 
the phenomena of the mountain; and nothing can be more probable 
than that this great Sicilian naturaliſt particularly dedicated himſelf to 
the obſervation of Mtna : but the tale concerning the building is as 
tabulous as that which you know 1s related by Horace 


Deus immortalis Haberi __ 
Dum cupit Empedzcles, ardentem jrigidus Htnam & 
Inſiluit. HoR. Ars Peet. 464. 


Then will I tell Empedoclcs's ſtory; 

Who, nobly fond of more than mortal glory, 
Fond to be deem'd a God, in madding fit 
Plung'd in cold blood in Atna's fiery pit. | 


FRANCIS, 
Horace found it difficult to believe this tradition. IIe only uſes it 


Keefer : the lady-bird, as I ſuppoſe. T. 
Vol. II. 3 * As 
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as a ſimile; and the old woman's tale, that Etna betrayed the phil. 
ſopher by calling up his ſlipper of braſs, is not mentioned by the poet. 

Formerly, a temple, dedicated to Vulcan, ſtood on Mount Etna; 
and Cluverius ſuppoſed this Torre del Fils/of6 to be the ruins of that 
temple: but the temple muſt have been built in a lower region, for 
there was a grove near it; and in it the ſacred tire was contained, and 
dogs were kept. The philoſopher's tower muſt every winter have 
been half buried in ſnow : a place where neither man nor dog could 
houſe, and near which no tree could grow. At preſent, very few 
traces of the building are remaining ; and the little that 1s to be ſeen 
appears to denote it was of later ages. The Greeks would have built 
of hewn ſtone, or lava, and have conſtructed their building without 
mortar. 

We rode the way that we came, back to San Nicodlao della Rena; 
where we arrived about two o'clock in the afternoon, wearied and 
overheated, but heartily glad of having accompliſhed our enterpriſe. 

An hour after midnight, we once more proceeded to view the 
ſtreaming lava by night; and rode for ſome leagues beſide that which, 
in the year 1682, was thrown out of the volcano called Salto del Cane; 
or hound's leap. 

Our narrow way led us through many windings; ſo that we now 
ſaw before us, now behind us, and again at our fide, the glowing river: 
and, whenever it eſcaped our view, we till could trace its courſe, by 
the red fiery vapour that it emitted. Before our arrival, we ſaw on 
our left the lava of Monte Roſſo, which was thrown out in the year 
1707; and rode, while approaching the fiery ſtream, between black 
maſſes of former eruptions. 

The preſent lava is caſt from the heights of Solificio, a fide hill of 
Monte Rofſo, like a waterfall ; till it arrives near the place where we 
ſtood in a kind of bottom, but is there preſſed forward by ſucceeding 
ſtreams, and again continues its courſe to the diſtance of fourteen 
Italian miles: or full two German miles. Little of the proper lava is 

2 ſeen, 
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ſeen, that conſiſts of the liquefied earths and rock : for it is covered with 
the glowing droſs. The ſtream is“ a worthy pioneer,” as Hamlet ſays 
of the ghoſt of his father, and has dug itſelf a deep bed between the 
ſhores of its fiery flack and cinders. In the place where it falls from 
above, it collects the black parts in the middle; and forms, with its 
correſponding black lines in a lateral direction, ſomething like the 
figure of a fiſh: the body of which is of a tiery red, and the outline 
of the back black. | 

As the droſs of the ſtream was drawn to the two fides, when it 
touched the black drots of the banks it adhered ; and the relieved lava 
flowed the quicker; and, as the banks were ſomewhat hollowed under, 
we could there ſee the clear flame- coloured (tream. The running, or 
to ſpeak more properly the driven, mals is hard; ſo that, it a ſtone be 
thrown upon it, a ſound 1s heard of a dull or dead kind, as it thrown on 
iron droſs; and the ſtone is carried along the ſtream. Every inflam- 
mable ſubſtance kindles in an inſtant; and the light communicates a 
dark purple colour, to the inſide of the droſs of the ſhore. The aſcend— 
ing ſmoke gradually becomes clear; till at laſt it has a morning red 
appearance. At day-break, bubbles ſwam and played in the ſmoke; 
and reflected the objects of ſea and land. We approached very near 
to the bank of the ſtream, climbed the wall of drols, and looked into 
the fiery river; but could not remain there a moment. 

The whole aſpect and courſe of this conflagration, delcending from 


ſtreams and forming iſlands, was inexpreſſibly ſublime. Even when 
the dawn appeared, nay after the ſun had riſen, though leſs ſiery, when 
near, it continued to he of a glowing red colour, At a diſtance, by 
day, its appearance is black. 

We followed for a little way its downward courſe ; and ſaw below 
vineyards, and gardens, ſurrounded by its ſcorching arms: then ſud— 
denly, with loud cracks, we heard the high droſſy ſhores, at different 
places, fall into the ſtrcam. We could likewiſe diſcover, through aper- 


3 Q 2 tures, 


above and collecting in the deep below, then dividing into meandering. 
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tures, the red Java ſhining, and in ſome places preſſing forward on th. 
ſide on which we ſtood ; and perceived how very poſlible it was for th; 
wall of droſs which we climbed to have fallen in. 

In the places where the {iream broke down theſe walls, it loſt much. 
of its flaming red appearance, and of its motion. One of theſe thu: 
we looked at, of a condented kind, was tardy in becoming liquehied ; 
as if unwilling to move: but was at laſt lowly obliged to vield, and 
be dragyed along. | 

This lava flows to the north caſt into the ſea; and already |. 
deſtroyed many iruittul fields and gardens. Uncertain what court 
it will take, the aliced people Rand watching its ſmoke by day, and 
its llames by might. 

Quitting, theſe fiery abodes, we came at firſt to the deſerts of ravas ©.) 
nature; till by degrees ſhe again began to ſmile. The declivity ©: 
the mountain was covered with cheſnut foreſts, Remember, when! 
ſpcak of the cheſnut tree in Italy and Sicily, I mean the beautiful and 
noble cheſnut, the fruit of which we eat; but which in Germany is 0 
ſcarce, and is only produced on ſmall trees. Our common horſe ches 
nut, which, if I do not miſtake, was brought to us from Aſia, throus! 
Italy, in the fifteenth century, is very rare in theſe countries; and i: 
only here and there to be found in gardens, 

We now ſoon faw vineyards and orchards, on hill and dale; whil- 
the widening proſpect over the ſca preſented to our view the bloomitn; 
fields by its fide, the outſtretching mountain of Toro, and the high 
ſhores of Calabria. We beheld the moſt ſouthern Italian promontory of 
Spartivento : hated and defamed by ſeamen. After the fearful fub!imity 
of volcanic regions, how laughing did theſe lands of paradiſe ©p/car | 
the charms of which were rather heightened than diſturbed by 
contraſt of the black lava, that ſtreamed forth in the year 16 


2. 

Near Ferreri where we halted at noon, we ſaw in a vineyard littee: 
tall, ſtraight, young cheſnut trees; all of which fprung from the root 0! 
a tree that was cut down, and forming the molt beautiful tollage 1 ever 
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„eheld. The trunk of each was thicker than the body of a middlc- 
ed man. 

In the afternoon, we rode through cheſnut foreſts that grow on the 
north fide of Atna. This tree flourithes belt in the neighbourhood 
cf volcanoes ; near Veſuvius, Solfatara, and Epomeo, in Iſchia; but 
no where ſo highly as on Mount MXtna, the chief of the volcanoes. 
\We viewed on all fides the verdant fullneſs of ſwelling vegetation, in 
the beautiful hHelds which are every where found, from the declivity 
of the mountain to the plains of the fertile ſea coaſt; which is ſhaded 
with fruit trees of various kinds. 

The trees of the cheſtnut foreſts of Etna conſiſt in part of the ſlen— 
der ſcions from old roots, ſuch as I have detcribed above, and partly of 
trunks that are unequalled perhaps in the whole world; and certainly 
in Europe k. We met with ſome which were thicker than the pro- 
digious oak trees near Bomte, in the biſhoprick of Olnaburg ; and yet 
how diminutive were theſe to the tree A cents caval ; or, the hun— 
dred horſemen : as it is called, by the Sicilians. 

This tree, which for centuries has been hollow, conſiſts at preſent 
of five prodigious trees: ſeveral of the inward tides of which are 
ſmooth, though time has covered them with a kind of bark; and which 
we indubitably fee all actually belong to one great trunk, through 
which wide cavities have been made by the decay which time produ- 
ces, They ſtand in a circle, and form a vaſt conneQcd bower ; denoting 
the natural rounding of the tree, which has only been pertorated by a 
ſucceſſion of centuries. 

Swinburne, a traveller of underſtanding and veracity, ſays: © When 


* Lven tte famous African tree, which is called Barbab, and deſcribed by Proſper 
nus, Clufius, and fince them by Adanſon, a French Botaniſt, after whom it has 
„ue been named Adunſynia, does not in circumference equal the ſize of theſe giants 
\.danſon found trees the diameters of which were nearly five-and-twent 
bat the largeſt cheſuut tree of AUtna has more than twice that thickneſs. Ses 
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“ firſt ſaw this tree, I concluded myſelf impoſed upon, by the de— 
« ſcriptions of preceding travellers ; and was convinced that the or; -j. 
nal tree had been cut down, and the preſent group formed by nw 
e ſhoots ſprung, out of the old root; but, upon a cloſer examination, 
I changed my opinion. This wonderful production of the vegeta- 
„ble kingdom, conliſts of a trunk, now ſplit to the ſurface of the 
* carth, but, as I found by digging all round, united in one body at a 
% very {mall depth below *.” | 

We meaſured the circumference of this tree; and found it to he 
twenty-five care and fix palmi, or one hundred and ſixty-two French 
feet: pied de Rot: which is ſomething larger than the Rheniſh fo, 
A canna contains eight palms : the palm a ſpan, including the firſt joint 
of the thumb. 

We and our whole eſcort, mules and all, found more than ſuflicient 
room within this tree : nor were we incommoded by the remains of a 
ſtone houſe and an oven, which had been built there; and you will 
eaſily perccive, from its circumference, that the name, det cents cavall;, 
is no exaggeration. Huge branches ſpread from its principal trunks on 
all tides; and the vigorous vegetation of its green old age increates 
the admiration which its aſpect excites : eſpecially having ſuffercd as 
it has done from the ravages of time, in deſpite of which its venerable 
ruins rather reſemble a grove than a tree. View it on which fide vou 
will, its appearance is as beautiful as it is unique. 

Another tree, which from the form of its branches is called Ja 
nave, or the ſhip, has likewiſe ſuffered much from the hundreds, or 
from the tens of hundreds, of years that it has exiſted. Like the frſt, 
it is hollow, and only half ſtanding ; yet its boughs ſtretch out to a 
great diſtance, Its circumference is now eight care, and a palm: cr 
forty-nine French feet, 

In this foreſt, on the 7th of July, we heard the nightingale ſing. 


* Travels in the Two Sicilies by Henry Swinburne. Vol. iv. p. 157. Octavo 798. 
In 
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In the evening, we rode through countries as beautiful as thoſe we had 
paſſ. d on our deſcent ; till we came to the ſmall town of Ciare, which 
ſtands on the ſea ſhore. 

The inhabitants of this place were in great terror, when the lava, in 
the month of May laſt, which was thrown from the crater, appearcd 
to threaten them. During the firſt three days, the earth heaved at 
every rumbling of the mountain ; and the window ſhutters of thoſe 


houſes that had any were ſprung. 
We ſaw from our inn a ſolemn proceſſion, with torches, which was 


made to the declivity of the mountain to entreat that the ſtream of lava 
might not injure them in its courſe, Were it not a common cuſtom to 
bear tor-hes in nightly proceſſions, I ſhould have believed this to be the 
remains of a Pagan ceremony. The fable of the ancients was that the 
torch of Ceres ſct Mount tna on fire; when ſhe ſearched the world 
for her daughter Proſerpine, who had been carried away by Pluto. 
A race by torch light was inſtituted, in commemoration of this ſearch, 
Agathoclcs alluded to this cuſtom, when he adviſed the army to change 
the ſhips to torches, after he had vowed to ſacrifice them to Ceres and 
Proſerpine ® : AauraSeuur araoas Tas vavss What could be more pro- 
bable than that the Sicilians ſhould make ſolemn proceſſions to Ceres: 
eſpecially at times when their harveſts were menaced by the fiery 


{ſtreams of Etna? 


* Diod. lib. v. vol. i. p. 333, compared with. lib. xx. vol. ji. p. 410 and the remarks or 
x Welleling. | 
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LETTER XC. 


Meſſina, 10th July 1792 
EARLY on the day before yeſterday, ſoon after we had le: 
Giarre, a noble proſpect opened upon us. To the left, we ſaw Mount 
Etna; which, if it be permitted to compare the ſublimeſt objeQs of 
nature to the inſignificant efforts of human art, when ſeen on this ſide, 
reſembles a Greek theatre. It riſes in woody gradations over the fer- 
tile plains: and extends itſelf in a chain of mountains as far as Mint 
Toro: the craggy lummits of which projet from the ſouth weſt + 
the north weſt, and it ends in placing its rocky foot in the ſea. To 
the right the ſea is ſeen, and the ſouthern coaſt of Calabria; which, 
from its diſtance, appears to unite with the Monte Toro. 

We twice rode through the Frume Freddo : the Aſines of the ancients, 
Its modern name is very applicable, for its water is very cold; and 
is likewiſe limpid, and freſh, Notwithſtanding its cold quality, i: 
may probably be healthful either for bathing or beverage ; and there- 
fore it might be called by the Greeks Afines; urs; or harmleſs, 
We mct with a grove of large mulberry trees between its two arms, 
and refreſhed ourſelves with the charming fruit. 

I know not whether that kind of mulberry, which bears white fruit, 
can better endure the winter than the nobler ſpecies, that bears luck, 
or more properly dark-red fruit; or whether the firit be for that re 
preferred in Germany, for the culture of ſilk. I met with many 
both kinds in Sicily: but in Sicily they prefer the tree with the d- 
red fruit, of which there 1s conſtantly fo great a quantity of the bc.l!- 
tiful berrics that any perſon may pluck them who pleaſes, You 47 
aware that, by plucking this fruit, the hands and mouth beooine 

" TD | ſtaincd. 
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ſtained. A Sicilian taught me an eaſy manner of freeing myſelf from 
theſe purple ſpots ; by taking ſome unripe fleſh- coloured berries, pretl- 
ing out their juice, and rubbing it over the ſtains. 

On the left bank of the river Aſincs ſtood the town of Naxos, 
which muſt not be confounded with the iſland of Naxos, in the 
Archipelago. The people of Chalcis and Eubaa founded this colony, 
under their leader Theocles, a year before Syracuſe was inhabited by 
the Greeks, in the third year of the 11th Olympiad, or 732 years 
before Chriſt *f. They erected an altar to Apollo, the Leader: 
AmTorawri Apynyetn : becauſe the oracle of this God at Delphos had 
adviſed the emigration of the Greek colonies to Sicily. Naxos was 
the firſt of theſe colonies that followed the advice of the oracle; and Sy- 
racuſe the ſecond. 

In the ſecond year of the 94th Olympiad, 401 years before the 
birth of Chriſt, and 330 from its foundation, Naxos, through the trea- 
chery of Procles, a native, was taken by the elder Dionyſius; who 
ſold the inhabitants, ſparing none but the relations of the traitor. 
Their property he gave up to the ſoldiers, deſtroyed both the houſes 
and the walls, and ceded the territory to the neighbouring Siculi t. 

Seven-and-thirty years after this event, Andromachus, the father of 
the hiſtorian, Timæus, aſſembled the ſurviving fugitives of Naxos, and 
founded Tauromenium, on Mount Taurus, or Toro; and there formed 
a ſettlement. The word Tauromenium is derived from the name of the 
mountain, and from were: to remain. Thetown is now called Taormina, 

When Hiero the Second made a treaty of peace with the Romans, 
Tauromenium was the laſt town that acceded to the alliance, 

The people of Tauromenium threw down a ſtatue, which they them— 
ſelves had erected to the rapacious Verres: but they ſuflered the pe- 
deſtal to remain, to eternize his diſgrace. 5 

When Auguſtus, defirous of rewarding the legions that had aided 
him in ſubjecting the Roman world, had given them moſt of the lands 


Thuc. lib. vi. p. 379. + Diod. lib. xiv, vol. i. p. 651. 
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of Italy, after having tranſplanted the ancient poſſeſſors, or withoir: 
compenſation driven them away, he hkewile ſent a colony to Taurg- 
menium. 

The Saracens were maſters of the greateſt part of Sicily before they 
ſucceeded in conquering this town ; and the remembrance of their cru- 
eltics is preſerved to this day. Count Roger the Norman, by cutting 
off the proviſions of the enemy, re-conquered Taormina, 

This town is built on a height of Monte Toro; ſo that the aſcent to 
it is difficult ; and the little town of Mola lies on a ſtill more lofty 
ſummit. The lands below Taormina are fruitful, well watered, abound- 
ing in trees, and very pleaſant. I ſaw very large citron trees in a vi!- 
lage below the town. 

Some miles from the town, the river Cantara runs; called Onobalu; 
by the Greeks, and Tauromenius by the Romans. Its bed ſhews that, 
in winter, it is a broad ſtream ; but in ſummer it is nearly dry. There 
is a bottom however in which its waters collect themſelves, and alway: 
form a ſtream : which was ſuffciently rapid, when we rode throug! 
it, to drive the horſes and mules rather ſideways. From this power it 
no doubt obtained its Greek name, Onobalus, the Aſs-thrower. 

Not far from the place through which we forded, there is a bridge; 
which is called the Devil's bridge. The credulous country people 
relate that God told the Devil, if he would build a bridge there, th: 
firſt that went over it ſhould belong to him ; and the Devil immedi- 


than it was paſſed by a dog; and the raging Devil, ſtamping with 1: 
foot, puſhed out a ſtone, leaving an aperture which no ſtone that con 
be brought would fill up. At laſt however the bridge was blefled, au 
has ever ſince been in ule. We did not think it worth while, in the 
heat of the day, to make a circuitous route to ſee this bridge. 

Between the Cantara and Taormina are the ruins of an ancicut 
tower, and an aqueduct. The tower is called Ca/tello Schiſone ; and 


ſome believe that this is the place where Naxos ſtood ; but Cluveri:: 
Will 
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vnli juſtice ſuppoſes that Naxos, according to the teſtimony of the an- 
cients, was built on the banks of the A/ines. The lava of Etna, erup- 
tions from which muſt have happened in very carly ages, forms the 
baſe of the tower and the aqueduct. This lava ſtretches out into the 
ſea; and I am inclined to believe that no other ſtream of lava has ſince 
run ſo far, 

Near Taormina are the remains of water ciſterns of the ancient Tau— 
romenium ; and the arching of the largeſt of theſe ciſterns throws 
light on the ſo much doubted deſtination of the much greater reſervoir 
near Baiæ, which is known by the name Piſcina mirabilis, The 
arching of the ciſterns near Taormina is, like the arching of the 
Piſcina mirabilis, ſupported by pilaſters. The traces of the aqueducts, 
which ſupplied the ciſterns with water, are {till diſcoverable. Below 
the four other ciſterns of Taormina there has been one particularty 
large; which was uſed to fill a place with water, which place was 
plaiſtered and walled, and here the people enjoyed the ſpectacle of a 
ſea fight. By the ſide of this Naumachia *, the arcades are {till ſtand- 
ing in which ſtatues were placed. Above theſe were the ſeats of the 
ſpectators: of which ſeats ſome remains are {till exiſting. 

[ conjecture that this was the work of the Romans; partly becauſe 
it is built of ſlate-ſtone, and partly becauſe thoſe people, in the times 
of the Emperors, who from ſtate policy flattered their wiſhes, had an 
abſurd and remarkable propenſity to luxury. I ſuſpect that the Greeks, 
whoſe perception of the true was much more refined, would never 
have thought of building a place like this by the ſea fide; on which 
ſea fights were to be mimicked. It was a property of thele people to 
profit by every advantage of ſituation ; and, if I dare fo to ſay, to 
ſeize on every gift of nature. Theſe qualities appertain to genius. 
The conquering of difficulties which never ought to be encountered, 


* Naumachia, Navwaxia, ſignified a fight, or combat, by ſea ; and, if I do not miltake, 
the Romans were the firſt who gave the pools on which ſea fights were imitated this 
name, | 
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exccpt when unavoidable, thoſe viſible efforts which are ever the death 
of the graces, and that love for the prodigious which is ſo much more 
caſily attained than the ſublime, are the characteriſtic marks of a ſpirit 
of imitation ; which was the more natural to the Romans becauſe they 
continually made it their endeavour to combine this ſpirit of imitation 
with their ancient character of victorious ſtrength. 

As the preſent town does not contain above five thouſand inhabit- 
ants, it includes only a ſmall part of the ancient town, which was laid 
waſte by the Saracens. Above it are the great ruins of the theatre, in 
which there appear to be more and better connected parts than in the 
remains of perhaps any other ancient theatre. Some of the ſeats of 
the ſpectators were cut in the rock. Behind them are the walls, with 
niches for the reception of ſtatues ; on which probably, as in the Ro- 
man theatres and amphitheatres, were the ſeats for the women ; an( 
farther back than theſe the ſeats for the common people were erecded, 
on high arcades. 

Lam not ſufficiently acquainted with architecture to give you an 
adequate idea of the remains of thoſe parts which, becauſe of their pre- 
ſervation, render this theatre particularly remarkable. The podium, 
that is, the front ſeat next the orcheſtra, where the chiefs uſed to lit, 
is {till to be ſeen. The Senators and the Veſtals, in Rome, ſat on the 
podium. The orcheſtra, the pulpitum, the proſcentum, the ſtage, and the 
f9yfeſcenium, are ſtill very diſtinguiſhable. 

I ſuppoſe this theatre to be a Roman work, becauſe it is built of 
ſlate-ſtone. There is no doubt but that it was coated with marble, 
taken from the mountain on which it ſtands, and in which the ſeats 
were hewn. The marble quarries of Mount Taurus were famous 
among the ancients; and Hiero the Second embelliſhed his prodigious 
and magnificent galley with baths of Tauromenian marble *. 

The ſcience of the architect is honourable to him; for even now, 
when ſo many parts of the theatre are deſtroyed, ſounds from the ſtage 


* Athenzus, lib. v. 
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are audibly heard on the ſeats. The Cicerone who conducted us rehearſe 
a ſcene here, which we could perfeckly hear on the uppermoſt ſear, 
How frequently have our theatres, and our churches, the defect of 
not being built with acouſtic ſcience ; and how often do the ſounds 
die away in corners, or become confuſed by being echoed ! How 
much more difficult likewiſe was it to render ſounds in the prodigious 
theatres of theſe ages articulate, where the players from the ſtage mult 
indubitably have been diſtinctly heard by many thouland ſpectators in 
the open air! 

The ſituation of this place gave me much greater pleaſure than the 
theatre itſelf; for here you have. a proſpect toward the lea, and toward 
Atna; which you behold towering in all its ſovereignty. The build- 
ing of the ſtage deprived molt of the ſpectators of this view: but it 
was enjoyed by thole who fat on the feats of the women, and by the 
upper gallery. | 

On the back of the ſeats, toward the north, the ſtraits of Faro and 
the two coaſts arc ſcen. If you turn your face immediately to the an— 
cient caſtle, built by the kings of Arragon, you have then on one ſide a 
proſpect of Italy, the caſtern coaſt of Sicily, and the Sicilian ſca; and on 
the other the entire ſtraits of Faro, between their lordly ſhores, the 
Capo Spartivento, and the mouth of the Adriatic. 

have ſeen proſpects more extenſIve than theſe, but none more beau- 
tiful, While one ſea retires from the eye, another preſſes forward; 
between Calabria and Sicily, the two molt delighttul countries of Eu— 
rope! And where is the mountain that can be compared to Etna ? 

We took up our abode in the Capuchin monaſtery ; where the good 
Monks gave us a friendly reception. They polle!s a large garden; in 
which, with other fruits, agrumi grow of various kinds and of great 
beauty. I here ſaw a ſpecics of citron which is produced twice a 


year on the ſame trees: the firſt time in April and May, the ſecond 


in Auguſt and September. 
Leſterday, on the gth, we continued our road along the fea coaſt, 
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in cool yet clear weather; and heard the niglitingale, in the groves of 
a well- watered place, near Taormina. 

In the morning, we rode over ſome ſteep heights. There 1s a rock 
that riſes near Capo di San Aleſſio, which advances into the ſea, to 
which it ſtands almoſt perpendicular, with an ancient caſtle on its ſum- 
mit. On the left we almoſt continually ſaw either rocks or moun- 
tains which had a charming effect; though ſtill not ſo pleaſant as the 
north coaſt of the Va! Demone, between Meſlina and Cefalu, the hills of 
which are clothed with woods, corn fields, fruit trees, and vines. Io 
the right, we ſaw the lower part of Calabria, and the eaſtern coaſt of 
Sicily; from the country of Meſſina to Syracuſe. 

Between Taormina and Meſlina, not far from the baths on the ſea 
coaſt, which are the reſort of the diſcaſed, there are gold and filver 
mines that belong to the Principe di Ceſuro. Like the royal mines, 
they are not worked ; and there are people who blame this apparent 
neglect, but in my opinion they are wrong. In a country where the 
wheat is twenty, thirty, and forty, fold productive, a country perhaps 
ſuperior to all others in the various gitts of nature, ſome of which it 
{pontancoully preſents and the reſt are obtained with little trouble, in 
ſuch a country, men ought not to dig in the bowels of mountains for 
ſilver or for gold. They ought rather, by the induſtry of agriculture 
and the application of commerce, to draw filver and gold from other 
countries. Well tilled, well regulated, well governed, Sicily and 
Naples would become the heart of Europe ; through the grand arteries 
and petty veins of which the precious metals of foreign lands would 
freely circulate. 

About a ſhort German mile from Meſſina, a row of houſes begins, 
and runs in a right line; interrupted by ſpacious and pleaſant gardens, 
which appear like the ſuburbs of Meſſina: in the juriſdiction of which 
they are. This row, or ſtreet, is called I Dromo: no doubt from the 
Greek word, pours: a courſe, or race courſe: and probably in the 
times of Greece there was a /fladium here, for racing. 

We 
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We arrived at Meſſina by day light; and thus concluded our jour- 

ney through Sicily, made in a ſeaſon of the year during which 
our countrymen are inclined to believe this ifland is infupport- 
able. We frequently laugh at the ideas that are formed by the peo— 
ple of the South of the cold of northern countries; but the ideas which 
we Germans have of the heat of theſe louthern regions is not lels extra- 
vagant. I readily grant the heat in the Two Sicilies is much greater 
than it is in Germany; and, on certain days, when in Palermo the Sc- 
rocco blows, and the Ponente or welt wind predominates in Syracuſe and 
in Catania, it can ſcarcely be endured. An inflamed ſtate of the air, like 
that which prevailed on the 26th of June in Syracuſe, is dreadful to 
foreigners : but ſuch occurrences are rare, The whole city ſpoke of 
the heat as ſingular. We muſt no more determine by the thermometer, 
on the average ſummer heat of theſe countries, than we mult on the 
average winter cold of Ruſſia, In the December of 1785, I walked 
with great pleaſure in the country near Peterſburg, and was not troſt- 
bitten; although Reaumur's thermometer ſtood at twenty degrees 
below the freezing point. I experienced the benefits of a pure air, a 
clear ſun-ſhine, and a profound calm. During the extraordinary cold 
winter of 1788, when the thermometer {unk as much below the freez- 
ing point in Germany, we all found the cold to be infupportable, 
And no leſs inſupportable is the heat oft Germany, when Reaumur's 
thermometer riſes from 22 to 289 above the freezing point: yet 
we rode with pleaſure, through Sicily, when the air was of this tem- 
perature. 
Under the pure atmoſphere of this country no one complains of that 
ſuffocating ſtate of the air, by which we are frequently viſited in ſum- 
mer. At nine o'clock in the forenoon the heat in Sicily Hus generally 
attained its higheſt degree; and cooling ica breezes then riſe, which 
freſhen the air, while the heat is qu«'ified by theſe and by the moun- 
tain gales, the rivers, and the numberleis ſprings which the country 
affords, 
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The province of Val Demone, which appears to me to be an earth 
paradiſe, is chiefly cooled by the woody mountains, and by Etna; 
and its northern coaſt, from Meſſina to Cefalu, would be ſtill far more 
beautiful than its eaſtern, from Meſſina to Catania, did not the deciiive 
Mtna make the balance preponderate : /Etna, the ſummit and the vol. 
canoes of which and of its colleagues are armed in all the terrors 0: 
Nature; while its lower regions are embelliſhed with all her delight, 
all her beauties, and all her abundance! Theſe regions enjoy a balmy 
atmoſphere, under the prolitic beams of which every fruit mellows, and 
no diminutive herbage ſprings. And how nutritive are the fruits of 
tna! How ſanative is the aromatic odour of this herbage ! Woch! 
acquainted with the virfues of numerous herbs and roots, with whic! 
theſe favoured countries are ſo eminently enriched, the healthy and 
friendly inhabitants of Atna have little need of phyſicians. 

But indeed how abundant are Italy and Sicily, every where, in thei: 
manifold fruits! True it is that, from ignorance and neglect, the 
cherry, although its tree in theſe countries is very large, the plum, 
the apricot, and the peach, do not here attain that degree of perfection 
which our gardeners have the art to communicate. But is not this 
perfection, accompanied as it is by our ſcarcity, more than replaced by 
the abundance which is common to theſe countries? Aye, much 
more: if we have the juſtice and the benevolence to recollect that the 
gratification of the few ought not to be bartered for, or compared 
with, the enjoyment of the many. 

Beſide, who will dare to bring our figs in competition with thc 
numerous kinds of this pulpous and ſweet fruit ; which here, and in 
the ſouth of Italy, twice a- year preſent themſelves on the high- ſtemmed 
and wide- ſpreading branches of theſe trees? 

Melons and water melons are as plentiful as our cucumbers. 

The eatable berries of the Service tree, /orbus efculenta, which re— 
ſemble little apples, except that they have rather flat kernels and hang 
on twigs like bunches of grapes, grow on large trees; and are only 
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diſtinguiſhable from our bird ſervice tree, or /orbus aucyparia, by their 
fruit. | 

The fine acid taſte of the azerole “, the fruit of which is white and 
red and reſembles that of the arbutus, except that it grows upon high 
ſlender ſtems and is pendent from a {mall {talk like a cherry, is as much 
unknown to us as our gooleberry, currant, and raſpberry, are to the 
Italians and Sicilians. 

do not know whether the myrtle berry be common to the woods 

of theſe countries. The abundance which they have of mulberrics 
ſupplies the want of any other fruit, If they have not as many apples 
and pears as we have, they may tell us that, did nat the countries oi 
the South ſend us their lemons and ſweet and Seville oranges, we 
thould be wholly without them. Gathered before they are ripe, nay 
while they are green, and packed up in cheſts, they neither attain that 
hze, juice, nor flavour, which are common to them here; where they 
are plucked from the tree in every ſcaſon of the year. And how few 
of the numerous tribes of theſe agrum are we acquainted with! The 
art of our gardeners is ſucceſsful in producing the poinegranate flower: 
but here this beautiful tree attains a vigorous growth, and its red bloom 
!ourtſhes in ſpring and ſummer, and here and there refrethes the eye, 
amid the verdant poliſh of the foliage, while the ripening fruit weighs 
Gown the productive branch. | 

Ihe grapes begin to ripen at Syracuſe as carly as the middle of july; 
ſwelling with their neCtarcous juices. Who has not heard of the Si— 
cilian wines; noble though negleded as they are? Few arc the wines 
that can be compared with the glowing and high flavoured Ce 
trany, with the odorous Amorinafo!tc, or with its neigibours the white 
and red muſcadel oi Syracuſe, Both theſe kinds of muſcadel are 
known, not oily in Germany but in Calabria and Sicily, by the name 


of Calahrian wines; becauſe, before the time of Gelo, Pollis, from 


* Crategus oxyacantl: a, 


Vol. II. 38 Argos, 
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Argos, a ruler of Syracuſe, introduced the vine from Italy; which had 
more early been brought from Thrace ©. 

The vintage of the muſcadel uſually begins as early as the 24th of 
Auguſt ; in a fortnight after which other grapes are ripe for the pres, 
and in another fortnight a new ſucceſſion. 

Landolina has likewiſe thewn me that the treatment of the vintage, 
in the countries near Syracuſe, is agreeable to the rules that were 
known as early as Heliod, The poet ſays 


Fur' av 0' f nai Leiging é, Aten dx 
'Oucavor, Ocxrupos 0" fdr £:3:FanTt MC; Ig, 
{2 [lepon, ToTE ara; & Tere linaTt RoTgv;. 
Atta d' ned, Gixa T' huata xa N vunTa; +. 
Tlevre de ovomiarai, tx Ta 3” eu A afuorat 
Aga Auwruos rouynbec;, 


Hs1op, Works and Day, b. ii. 


Orion and the Dog, each other nigh, 
Together mounted to the midmoſt ſky, 


— 
—  _ 


oo = 


* 'The Cavalicre Landolina, to whom I am indebted for ſo many intereſting hin: +, 
pointed out the following paſlage in Athenzus to me: Il, o Prove; Try E080) a2) ut 
aunty BM £174 a, HD Toy Acytiov, os teaoineucr YugartTiwl, TOwTOH) big L A 4 
xourrai £8 Iramag. Fin ay 1 6 rf Eintivzra; YAuxug nadeutros on,çrl, & Bleu dg Of High 
e pias of Rhegium ſays that the winding vine, which Pollis of Argos, who governed gg 
© racufe, ſirſt brought from Italy to that city, was called the Bib/inian. The (weer wit: 
« which the Sicilians called Polian, was alſo Biblinian.“ 

The muſcadel was what the ancients called Biblinian, after that part of 'Thrace, name 
Biblia, which produced excellent wine. IIeſiod hkewiſe mentions this Biblinian wits, 
Pollis muſt have come from Argos before the time of Gelo; for, had he ruled Syracul: 
in later times, he could not have been ſo unknown to hiſtory. 


+1 do not mean to juſtify the negligence of the expreſſion of Heſiod; but when he 1445 
the grapes are to be expoſed to the ſun ꝗ ten days and ten nights, he evidently means $143 
they are to be ſo long expoſed to the open air. 


+ Cooke's tranſlation is not ſufficiently literal for the remarks of the Count. Heſiod foys © Then + 


1 


« thy grapes, oh Perſes, and bring them home and expoſe them ten days and ten nights to the lun,” 1. 


When 
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When in the roſy morn Arcturus ſhines, 
Then pluck the cluſters from the parent vines. 
Forget not next the ripen'd grapes to lay 
Ten nights in air; nor take them in by day, 
Five more remember, ere the wine is made, 
Jo let them lie to mellow in the ſhade: 
And, on the fixth, britkly vourſclf employ 
To catk the gift of Bacchus, fire of joy. 
Cookr, I. 302. 


The commentators have not underſtood Heſiod. Some have con- 
jectured that Peries mult have poſſeſſed a little vineyard ; becauſe he 
was to bring all the grapes home, and expoſe them firſt to the ſun and 
then lay them in the ſhade : but this was not the poet's meaning, which 
is explained by the preſent manner of the vintage in Syracuſe, 

The grapes are there plucked when they are ripe : but the ripe grapes 
are inſufficient for the wine prels, if the intention be to make muſcadel ; 
tor, in this cate, the maker expoſes the grapes to the open air without ob- 
ſerving any determinate number of days, but is regulated by the wea- 
ther; by which means the ſun extracts the remaining watery parts. 
He then lays them in the wine preſs; where they remain without 
being cruſhed, for ſome days, becauſe they are ſuppoſed to be too dry 
to produce wine, after lying in the ſun, unleſs they are previoully put 
into a ſtate of fermentation. This is what the poct calls lying to 
mellow in the ſhade. 

Eis eye 4 Fvaoat: to ſhed in the vat : means {imply only what it 
can mean, the preſſing of the mult, and letting it run into the receiving; 
veſſel, Why ſhould the poet detail a circumſtance ſo generally known? 
He does not treat the ſubject in a didactic manner: he only means to 
teach Perſes a particular method of making a kind of generous wine. 
It is a ſingular miſconception, of thoſe who with to find the cruſhing 
of the grape deſcribed in theſe verſes, when they underſtand the word 
27 4 to ſignify the wine-prels. The word 457; generally denotes 
veſſel capable of containing fluids, and not a preſs; and the word 
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47g, to pour, to ſhed, cannot be underſtood of the grape, b 
the wine, The ltalians and Sicilians call the adion of letting the un. 
run from the preſs into the receiver ſvinare *. | 

[In Germany, we call our vineyards vine hills. The Sicilian hu 
bandman likewiſe plants on the hill, but he prefers the plain. The 
German ſeeks ſunny heights ; the Sicilian plants the ſhady mulberry 
and fig tree, to guard the vine: but neither he nor the Calabrian props 
the plants; neither do the people of Puglia: in which country, as! 
have already remarked, the vine is frequently not taller than the potatoc 
ſtalk, or than flax grows, with us. In Sicily and Calabria, the vine 
ſcarcely attains the height of man. This plant is no where fo flatter— 
1 ing to the eye as on the ſhores of the bay of Naples; where it throws: 
its tall arms around, and ſpreads from tree to tree. 

Wheat excepted, wine conſtitutes the principal branch of the trade 
of Sicily. 

Landolina has remarked that, at the end of November, about ci; 
days after the fall of the vine leaf, the ſap again begins to riſe in the 
plant, He 1s therefore of opinion that it would be better to trim the 
vine plants at that time than, as is uſual, in January : becaule, by tle 
Io latter manner, much of the ſap is expended, which would remain in 
the vine as it riſes, and feed it, were it trimmed more early. He has 
not however been able to find any labourer who would introduce a 
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*The produce of the fields and vineyards of Sicily is eſtimated by falme. A // 
of ſeed wheat in ſowing will cover a ſpace of 6666 ſquare canne. One canna conta 
| 8 palms; and one palm a ſpan. A thouſand vine plants, near Syracuſe, yield from at 
| 7 ſalme. The Jalma contains 80 flaſks. The price of the white muſcadel of Syracutc | 
| from 4 to 5 oncie the ſlma; and the oncia is worth three rix dollars and nine gov! 
| groſchen : reckoning five rix dollars to an ancient Louis d'Or, or a Frederic d'Or. I 
red muſcadel of Syracuſe ſells for from five to ſeven once the ſalma. In the country 


| between Terranovo and Lentini, the famous Campi Geli, a thouſand vine plants y.- 
} from 60 to 100 ſalme +. 


+ The diſproportion between this produce and that juſt mentioned of Syracuſe is fo prect as ev1dent!s 


(hcw there is ſome miſtake. I imagine that, after Cup. Ccloi, we thoald read en thouſand. Ihe Frede 
Noris a Prufſtian coin. T. 
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cuſtom, which appears tothe peaſants to be ſo abſurd. That he might him- 
ſelf afford an example, he ordered his gardener to make the experiment 
on a ſmall vineyard of his own. A few days afterward, he went to 
examine the ſtate of his vines; and found that not many of them had 
been trimmed. Ihe excuſe of the gardener was that the neighbours 
had ridiculed him ſo much that he could not endure to continue at 
his work. 

The people near Syracuſe have an inconceivably abſurd cuſtom : 
from which they can neither be weaned by its ſelf-evident folly, nor 
by the better example of the other provinces of Sicily. 

They beat the olives, before they are perfectly ripe, with twigs from 
the trees. The branches are wounded ; and the oil is preſſed, while 
young and acid, from the immature berry. This oil is excellent for 
the lamp : but it is wretched economy to make that into lamp oil which 
would be equally good for the table. The oil of the country of Gir- 
genti, which was chiefly exported to Carthage, (till maintains its ancient 
renown. Sicily gains much by the culture of oil. | 

The chief branch of commerce of this diſtinguiſhed iſland is wheat. 
am unable to ſpecify all the kinds, but the following are among the 
principal. | 

The cicire/l} would be preferred before every other ſpecies, becauſe 
of its frutiferous nature, had not its corn, and even the mcal after it is 
ground, the defect of ſoon ſpoiling. Its produce is frequently ſixty fold. 

Ventina and 7rentina are ſpecies that have theſe names, becauſe tlie 
produce of the ſirſt is twenty fold, and of the ſecond thirty. 

Triminia is fo called from a Greek word, : or three- 
monthly: becauſe this wheat is ſown at the end of April and frequently 
in three months, or as I have been told in forty days after feed time, 
is reaped. It is an excellent kind of wheat. Triminia is reared in 
fields from which barley, being ſown in November, is cut while green 
for fodder in February“. 

There 
* Triminia, from rms. The Sicilians were not acknowledged even in ancient 
times 
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There is likewiſe a kind of wheat, that is highly eſteemed, which, 
from its black bearded ears, has acquired the name of Barba nera. 

Our ſmooth kind of winter wheat is called Majorca ; and was pro. 
bably brought here from the Spaniſh iſland of that name. 

Turkey corn, which in Germany is likewiſe called Turkey wheat, c. 
maize, is cultivated in many places. In Sicily and Italy, this Eing + 
corn is called Grano d' India: or Indian corn: and Granone : or great cory, 

Rye is ſeldom ſeen here. In Sicily, as in the kingdom of Naples, i: 
is called Grano Germano or German corn. 

Few oats are grown in Sicily. After the cuſtom of the ancicnt-, 
the horſes of both kingdoms are chiefly foddered with barley. 

Diodorus tells us, on the authority of other authors, that Sicily waz 
the firſt country that produced corn . The lands round Leontium, a 
in many other parts, bore wild wheat. 

Homer exprelsly ſays of Sicily: 

Ama Tay” acragra xai avnpora Tavra Pura, 
IIe, nai xpibai, nd dure, aire Pres 


'Otvov tpirapuacy, xai ofrv Ag dH hibei. 
Od. xi. 10g. 


Untaught to plant, to turn the glebe and ſow, 
They all their products to free nature owe. 
The ſoil untill'd the ready harveſt yields: 
With wheat and barley wave the golden fields. 
Spontaneous wines from weighty cluſters pour; 
And Jove deſcends in each proliſic ſhow'r. 

| PoE, 121. 


A plant which grows wild, and fo plentifully, in Sicily might wel. 


times to poſſeſs purity of language: ſome few great writers excepted. This cexampic 
therefore is no better a proof than the modern Greek that the Greek letter » ſhoul. br 


pronounced as an i;: for otherwiſe the Sicilians and Neapolitans would prove that i: 
Italian « ſhould be pronounced like z *. 


+ Diod. vol. i. lib. v. p. 331. 


* The 7 has various ſounds in the German language: but the moſt common is that of the ſame lotto, 
pronounced by the Engliſh, in the words nu, lice, &c. T. 
have 
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have given riſe to this tradition, The plant I mean bears a kind of 
ear, but is low of growth, and is a ſpecies of grals. Among botanilts, 
it is called the @g:/5þs ovata. 

I remember to have read, in BAH u, Hiſtoire Naturelle, that this 
writer was of opinion that every kind of corn was originally ſome ſpe— 
cics of graſs ; which had been improved by the induſtry of man. Were 
that the caſe, theſe plants, like the flowers that are improved by culti- 
vation, would bear either no ſeed or very little: or, ſuppoſing them to 
continue fruitful, if they were once neglected by man, they would 
ſoon degenerate to their wild ſtate, Neither could their improvement 
by cultivation be effected, except in a favoured climate. 

Of this we every where diſcover the reverſe. The ſeeds that fall on 
the following year produce a few ears; and theſe fo ſeldom come to 
perfection that I do not ever remember to have ſeen, a ſecond year after 
the harveſt, ears ſprout ſpontaneouſly. They are not degenerated ; 
they are extinct : although many tender plants, which demand the art 
of the gardener to prevent them from degenerating, will continue to 
blow many years, while they gradually decline. 

The preſervation of the human race is intimately connected with 
the preſervation of the wheat plant; inſomuch that man is more indiſ- 
penſable to wheat than wheat is to man, without whole care and culture 
it could not exiſt, Without wheat, our exiſtence would be hazardous, 
but not impoſſible, though it greatly promotes our improvement. We 
may thank agriculture for our property, our municipal rights, the 
mildneſs of our manners, our ſciences, and our arts. 

| can only confider wheat as the immediate gift of God. Tra- 
ditionary relations of this donation, may probably have given rile to 
the Greek fable, that Ceres herſelf taught agriculture to men. The 
Holy Scriptures tell us that the firſt-born ſon of our common mother 
tilled the earth. Much was left for the powers of man to develop : 
but the divine endowment of ſpecch, with the leſs dignified but neceſ- 
ſary 
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ſary gift of corn, was an immediate proviſion made by the Creator aid 
Preſerver to the riſing race of man. Without the former, the concealed 
capabilities of man would have left him, in this life, no better than the 
beaſts of the field: and, without the latter, he would have remained a 
ſavage; a real and not a fabulous Cyclops. When the firſt man wa, 
ſentenced to cat his bread with the ſweat of his brow, the patern:' 
Judge, who had ſo lately taught him to cover his nakedneſs, might 
probably give him corn before his flight from Eden. A plant of para— 
diſe, taken to a ruder ſoil, could not be ſupported without the aid ct 
the men whom it was intended to ſupport. 

The cattle paſture the whole year: among the mountains in ſumnir, 
and on the plains in winter. They are all red, in Sicily, without ex- 
ception. The oxen, like thoſe of Puglia and the oxen near Rome, 
which arc originally of the ſame breed, have large horns. This brecd 
is excellent, not ſo high boned nor ſo very large as the cattle of the 
Terra di Lavoro, but of a noble kind, ſtrong, and compact. Virgil 
would have been highly pleaſed with them, for they anſwer to hi: 
deſcription of excellent cattle. | 
The horſes of Sicily have at all times been famous. Sophocles ſome— 
where ſpeaks of the horſe of Mtna. Pindar more than once praiſes the 
Sicilian horte, and Virgil the horſe of Agrigentum. In the towns, | 
met with handſome and animated horſes: in the country, they ar: 
ſcarce ; becauſe mules are preferable to ride among the mountains. 

The mules of Sicily are ſtrong, and appear to me to be preferable to 
thoſe of Calabria: but the Calabrian horſe I conſider as ſuperior 1" 


the Sicilian, However, there are good breeds, in the inland parts of 
the iſland. Coaches are met with in the towns; but I remember to. 


have ſeen only a few carts, and thoſe on the north ſhore of the {lraits 
of Faro. They have two wheels, and are drawn by oxen. 
The ſheep and goats are of a good kind: though I have ſeen fine: 


in different parts of Italy. 
The 
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The hogs, in Sicily, are black; as in Italy. 

I know not whether the ſtag, the deer, and the rochuck, are to be 
found in this iſland. The chamois inhabits Ztna : though I mct 
with none. 

In addition to the ſingular ideas, which the people of the North en— 
tertain of theſe countries, they likewiſe add the ſuppolition of venom- 
ous and ſtinging reptiles. There are indeed ſnakes, of a prodigious 
ſize, occaſionally to be met with in the foreſts: but I believe they are 
not poiſonous, The common kind are here as little poiſonous as they 
are in Germany, 

There is another ſpecies however that 1s dangerous : which is the 
aſpick, the bite of which is alſo dangerous with us, and its poiſon is 
here more active. In the country round Syracuſe, the ſting of the 
ſcorpion is ſometimes fatal; if antidotes be neglected, or too long de- 
ferred. Hitherto I have ſcen no ſcorpion, except the ſcorpion of the 
firmament, which in our horizon is only viſible in part ©. 

I did not meet with more waſps, or ox-flies, than are met with in 
Germany: but I found ſome of an unknown ſpecies. The ſting of 
the gnat 1s much more venomous than with us. 

The harmleſs lizard is very beautiful, in Italy ; and ſtill more beau- 
tiful, and animated, in Sicily. It is larger than in Germany, is of a 
poliſhed green colour, and ſome have blue heads. In the two king- 
doms, they run up the trees to the topmoſt branches; and remind me 
of a beautiful paſſage in Horace, where a coy maiden is compared to a 
young fawn, which, palpitating, ſeeks its dam, and trembles through all 
its limbs, if the green lizard glides up the wild mulberry tree. | 


Some months afterward, I found a ſcorpion in my chamber in the Piano di Sorento. 
dince that, I met with a very little ſpecies, of the ſize of a ſpider, in Iſchia. This ſmall 
ind is grey, and not poiſonous. It has much the ſame aflinity to the true ſcorpion, 
which is black, as the ſmall ſca-crab has to the lobſter. "Thoſe which are found at the 


mouth of the Weſer, and called granate, are much leſs than the lobſter, and grey; neither 
lave they any claws +. 


+ The latter part of this note is obſcure : I have only becn able to tranſlate the words; perhaps they wi! 


v< intelligible to the naturaliſt. T. 


Vor. Iv. 3 1 8 I":ta; 
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Fitas hinnules me femilis, Chloe, 
Auærenti pavidam mentibus avi 
Auatrem, non fine vano 

Aurarum et ſylve metu : 
Nam, ſeu mobilibus vitis inhorrutt 
Ad ventum feliis, ſeu virides rubum 

Dimovere lacerte, 

Et corde et genibus tremit. 
Ho. lib. i. od. 23 


Chloe flies me like a ſawn, 

Which through ſome ſequeſter'd lawn 

Panting ſeeks the mother-deer, 

Not without a panic fear 

Of the gently-breathing breeze 

And the motion of the trees. 

If the curling leaves but ſhake, 

If a lizard ſtir the brake, 

Frighted it begins to freeze, 

Trembling both at heart and knees. 
FrRANCI1s, 


The birds, that enliven our woods in ſuch numbers, are but ſeldom 
ſeen in Sicily, and Italy: for every peaſant has his gun, which fre— 
quently ſtands not far from him while he is ploughing his field, 

Moſt of the farmers are tenants to the noblemen ; who, according 
bo an ancient cuſtom, furniſh the tenants, when they enter the pre- 
miſes, with ſeed-corn, labouring-oxen, implements of huſbandry, and 
other articles. At the concluſion of the agreement, the farmer returns 
them all. Theſe neceſlaries of the farm are called /a colonna. The 
huſbandman, for one alma of ſeed- corn, is obliged to pay five in re— 
turn. A /alma contains ſixteen ſumuli, the tumulo from twenty to 
twenty-two rotelt, and the 74919 two pounds and a half. Eight /a/rr 
and four-fifths are equal to a /a/? of Amſterdam ; and the 4% of Am- 
ſterdam is about a thirteenth larger than the /a/? of Hamburg. 

The value of a /a/ma of wheat is from three to five once Carac- 


cuoli, the late viceroy of Sicily, deprived the landlords of the right ct 
im- 
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impriſoning the huſbandman, if he did not return the ſtipulated //mc 
of corn, or the c9/97na ; and it is now allerted that the proprietors, hav- 
ing no ſecurity for the produce of their lands, frequently rather ſuffer 
them to he uncultivated than to let them, in the uncertain expecta- 
tion of neither receiving their rent nor their property. But how eaſily 
would this evil be removed! How can the nobleman be inſecure, if 
the farmer have gathered in his harveſt? The impriſonment of the 
debtor, who is obliged to maintain himſelf and his family by labour, is 
a barbarous and abominable cuſtom. The farmers pay a ground rent 
tor their houſes ; which deſcend from father to ton, and are held on 
condition of tilling the land : and, were they to hold the land that be- 
longs to the houſe on the ſame conditions, the tenant, the landlord, and 
the whole iſland, would be infinite gainers: except that the rent to be 
paid, whether in money or in kind, ought at certain periods, if not 
every year, to be regulated according to the price of wheat. 

Commerce here is very much ſhackled. In England, a premium is 
given for exportation. In Sicily, exported articles are heavily taxed. 
Not that I conſider this as the principal evil : for this regulation has, in 
{ome ſenſe, its advantages. The people do not ſuppoſe themſelves fo 
much oppreſſed, while they imagine that foreigners alone pay the tax; 
and the farmer docs not recollect that, if ſuch taxes did not exiſt, his 
corn would fetch a better price. It is neceſſary not only to avoid real 
oppreſſion but the very ſecling of the ſuppoſition of oppreſſion. Man 
lives not on bread alone: nor is the weight of the burthen ſo effectu— 
ally oppreſſive, as the temper if embittered in which it 1s borne, I 
grant that this tax properly falls on the inland vender : but it falls on 
him at that favourable moment when he is in the receipt of money for 
his corn, 

The real evil appears to me to be this: the farmer is not allowed to 
tell his corn to the foreign merchant ; the nobleman only poſſeſſes this 
right, Nor is the merchant certain that even the nobleman himſelf 
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can exerciſe the right: becauſe the exportation of corn is often ſud- 
denly prohibited. It is ſaid that the underlings in office, by falſe pre- 
tences, have the art to open or ſhut the ports, for or againſt exportation, 
to the advantage of a few ; who ſhare the ſhameful gain, at the ex- 
pence of the land-owner and the farmer. 

The law pronounces the huſbandman free from all vaſſalage : but 
the ſtewards, who likewiſe generally farm lands, ſometimes require the 
huſbandman to help them in their labour; and the huſbandman of 
theſe countries 1s very loth to refuſe the requeſt of a ſteward. The 
nobleman has no power over the perſon of the huſbandman, either to 
impriſon him or to beſtow bodily chaſtiſement : yet he is ſo far a ſerf 
that he cannot quit the farm, at his pleaſure, 

The glaſs-wort is reared in ſuch quantities that this country annu— 
ally exports two hundred thouſand cantar: of pot-aſh, A cantaro con- 
tains a hundred 794; : or a hundred and ſixty pounds weight of Am- 
ſterdam. | 

A reſpectable merchant of Meſſina, who is a foreigner, told me that 
the export trade of this country conſiſted of eighty-one principal ar- 
ticles : among which, and next in rank to thoſe that I have named, 
are raw and wrought ſilks, oranges, and lemons, manna, and ſaffron, 

Trade is not only ſhackled by the limitations of the laws but by the 
fear of corſairs ; to free the ſea of which the Government levies large 
ſums. This end would be better attained if theſe governors would 
abandon the practice of building ſhips of the line, and content them- 
ſelves with frigates, xebecks, brigantines, and galleys, to protect their 
trade againſt the African corſairs. Commerce ought to flouriſh, and 

ſeamen by that means be formed, before any Government ſhould think 
of erecting itſelf into a maritime power. When I was firſt at Meſſina, 
I was informed that a corſair, from the coaſt of Barbary, ſailed through 
the ſtraits of Faro, in defiance of a royal galley that was lying at Reg- 
gio. The pirates were daring enough to capture two feluccas, between 


Palermo and Naples; and other of the Africans even followed a ſhip 
5 to 


ö 
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to the very haven of Trapani, and took a veſlel, loaded with wine, be- 
tween Girgenti and Marſalla. 

As the ſhips that take an African corſair are ſubjected to a rigorous 
quarantine, many of the captains ſuffter the corſairs to eſcape ; and, to 
remedy this evil, the Government has given it in command, to all cap- 
tains of the royal navy, to ſink every corſair; even though the pirates 
ſhould ſtrike their colours—A rule which riſes in dreadful contra- 
diction to the very eſſence of the laws which are common and natural 
to all nations. 

The Venetians have lately waged a ſeven years' war, againſt the 
pirates of Tunis; of whom they cleared the ſeas: yet ſcarcely had 
they, in the beginning of the preſent year, concluded a peace, before 
two-and-forty corſairs failed from the port of Tunis. Ships it is true 


were ſent againſt them from Naples: but they were neither ſuſſicient 
in number nor did they fail at a proper ſeaſon. 


The conduct of the Portugueze Government has been very different; 
to which, for ſome years, the Atlantic has been indebted for its ſecurity. 
A ſquadron, conliſting of ſhips of the line and frigates, has cruized at 
the mouth of the ſtraits of Gibraltar ; and thus has made the pillars 
of Hercules the boundary of the pirates of Atrica. 

One great cauſe of the palſied ſtate of the country is, that people of 
the third claſs have ſo few rights and ſo little juſtice done them. Re- 
preſentatives, it is true, are ſent to the Parliaments by the royal towns : 
but the rights of this claſs do not obtain ſuflicient attention, becauſe 
moſt of theſe repreſentatives are choſen from the lower order of nobles. 
In many towns however the lower nobility concern themſelves in 
trade; and, having a common intereſt with the commercial citizens, 
defend their rights: by which this defect of the Conſtitution is a little 
counteracted. 

When the nobles take any part in trade, the wall of ſeparation be- 
tween them and the third claſs is not ſo viſible as it is in Germany; 
where the gentlemen, to their own honor in my opinion, and to the 


benefat 
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benefit of their country, leave every kind of commerce to the lower 
ranks, 

The nobility of Sicily conſiſts of four orders; the firſt of which are 
the Baroni, who originally were much the ſame as the Peers of Great 
Britain are at preſent, or as the Peers of France were in the middle 
ages. Theſe Baron have equal rights, but unequal ranks ; as their 
titles are Princes, Dukes, Margraves “, Counts, Viſcounts, and Barons. 
Their ſcat in Parliament i hereditary : like as in the Houſe of Lords 
in England. 

Knighthood conſtitutes the ſecond order ; and the Knights in part 
conſiſt of very ancient nobility. Among thele muſt be included the 
perſons on whom the King can conter the hereditary title even of 
Prince, or Duke : but not hereditary rights. Theſe are the noble}: 
titre, as they would be called, by the French; a rank which in Ger- 
many does not properly conſtitute any part of the high nobility, which 
conſiſts only of the principal families of the States of the Empire. 

A third order ariſes out of thoſe families which, according to an an- 
cient right, aſſume to themſelves the rank of Knight ; in continuation 
of ſuch houſes as become extinct, 

The fourth order was in danger of nearly overrunning the country with 
a new race of Nobles. The holding of certain offices gives the rank of 
Noble to the ſucceſſors of the holder: the conſequence of this privilcge 
became viſible, and the offices are generally beſtowed on the nobility. 

The ancient and formerly democratic Syracuſe is the only place in 
which two of the citizens fit as members, in the Council. 

The chief vaſſals of the high nobility, to whom whole towns belong, 
feel their dependance, and often complain: they cannot however . 
vow that the baronial towns are in a better condition than the roval. 
Any complaints againſt the powerful Baroui, who are regarded by 

Government with a jealous eye, gain a much more ready attention 
than if preferred againſt a royal Governatore. 


* MIgrafen: Marche, or Marquiſes, I ſuppoſe are meant. F. 
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The Parliament is aſſembled by the Viceroy, at no appointed time, 
in any one of the royal towns. The laſt was held in Cefalu. It con- 
ſiſted of the ſpiritual arm: JI braccio ecclefiaſtico : Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
Abbots, and Priors. The military arm: I braccto militare: the Baro— 
ni of the kingdom: and laſtly of the Deputies of the Towns: I brac- 
cio demaniale. 

The rights of the Parliament are great: although through abuſe 
they are ſeldom exerciſed, becauſe the moſt powerful members in a 
variety of ways are made dependant on the Court. No extraordinary 
tax can be impoſed, without the conſent of Parliament. 

The ſpiritual benetices are ſome of them very rich. Sicily has only 
two Archbiſhops, and ſeven Biſhops : whereas, in the kingdom of 
Naples, there are one-and-twenty Archbiſhops, and a hundred and ten 
Biſhops. 

The Canonici have conſiderable revenues; and ſome of them afford 
excellent examples to their countrymen, by rationally employing 
themſelves in Agriculture. Others of them dedicate themſclves to the 
ſciences; and they are all generally ſpeaking very hoſpitable. The 


of the monaſteries. 

The travellers who maintain that the chief deſtination of men ought 
to be the circulation of money, by active commerce, ſhould at leaſt, in 
return for the friendly manner with which they have been reccived by 
the monks, do them the juſtice to acknowledge that many laymen are 
maintained by the monaſteries, | 

To be equitable toward monks, we ought to judge them according 
to the principles of their church. Do that and, ſay what we will, we 


who, that he may ſecure an inviſible good, renounces the ſweeteſt joys of 
life, who humbles himſelf before God by the obſervation of rigorous 


deſerves 


virtue of hoſpitality is likewiſe exerciſed by the ſpiritual orders of molt. 


ſhall find that the life of any ſpiritual order is a ſevere life. He who 
ennobles himfelt by abſtinence, and ſubmiſſion to the will of God, and 


rules and penances, and who yet preſerves his amenity to mankind, 


. 
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deſerves by them to be reſpected and honored. Such a man is lip. - 
rior to the mockery of the vain; as he is to the diſcourtely of the 
travellers who, having been hoſpitably, kindly, and without diftinctic 
of ſe, entertained in his cloiſter, return home and, at the diſtance 01 
ſome hundreds of miles, divert themſelves and their unfeeling farc 
readers at the expence of their hoſt ; on whom they bluſh not to be- 
tow the contemptuous name of Prieſt ; while they will probably ſpea]: 
with literary veneration of the mutilated prieſts of Cybele, or of other 
Pagan deitics of the ancicnts, and honour the word pri while they 
pronounce it. 

Far be it from me to deny that many monks and eccleſiaſtics de- 
ſerve the contempt which is ſometimes annexed to the word pr:2/!. 
Every unworthy clergyman, be he Catholic or Proteſtant, who feed: 
upon the church, yet lives and ſpeaks in contradiction to her precepts, 
is a prieſt in the worſt ſenſe. But every eccleſ1aſtic, who conforms to 
the faith of his church and lives in the performance of his duties, is a man 
whom we muſt honour ; and our reſpe& will be increaſed if, in obe- 
dience to God, he live in the exerciſe of true ſelf-denial, and paſs herc 
a life of pain in hopes hereafter to obtain a life of glory. 

Let each man judge for himſelf : but let no one conſider himſelf as 
a free-thinker, who models his judgment after the opinions of the 
trifling, ſhort-ſ1ghted, and pretended-deep enquirers of the laſt hun- 
dred, or rather of the laſt ten, years, 

A diſcreet traveller will be careful how he paſſes ſentence, at leaſt 
unfavourably, upon the character of the inhabitants of a country; un- 
leſs his reſidence among them has been a reſidence of years. Long 
and continued obſervation, particular opportunities, and various inci- 
dents, muſt all concur to enable a foreigner to ſpeak deciſively, and 
equitably, on the manner of thinking, and feeling, of any nation that 
he has viſited. 

The Sicilians praiſe themſelves for their open liberal character: the 
Neapolitans accuſe them of a very oppoſite quality, and attribute a 

the 
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the praiſe of liberality to themſelves. For my own part, I ſound both 
nations friendly, prepoſſeſſing. and capable not only of politeneſs but of 
good intention: nay more, of confidence. 

The Neapolitans to me appear to be the moſt ſanguine, and joyous: 
the Sicilians the molt ſerious, and ardent. Both are irritable : but cach 
in concord with their character. The Neapolitan is impetuous, and his 
anger ſudden : but a word unremarked ſinks deeply, and ſows the ſeed 
of reſentment, in the heart of the Sicilian, 


Creſcit occulto velut arbor eve. 


Hos. Od. xii. Lib. i. 


Conceal'd an age the rooted vengeance grows. 


FRaxcis. 


t nouriſhes the ſenſe of injury; and, daſhing down the cup of 
vengeance, ſheds its ſanguinary contents. The difference of characters 
in different towns is very great. The people of Trapani are moſt 
accuſed of the paſſion of revenge. 

The love of liberty is common to the inhabitants of both kingdoms; 
and, be it told to the honour of the Neapolitans, they have con— 
ſtantly reſiſted the introducing of that dreadful and deteſtable tribunal, 
the Inquiſition. Sicily was firſt relieved from it by the preſent King. 

The defects of a hot climate have free play among the Sicilians, 
Neapolitans, and Italians, in general ; from the public and private 
education of youth, which is neglected in a moſt indefenſible manner. 
Like as, in this climate, the manifold fruits of the fertile ſoil are inter- 
mingled with numerous kinds of thiſtles of uncommon growth, ſo do 
fulings and vices luxuriantly rankle, in the national character of this 
people ; whoſe talents and capabilities are uncommonly great. Volup- 
tuouſneſs, anger, and revenge, glow in their hery temperament with 
unabated heat. When not irritated, they are a well meaning people. 

To this good intention mult be attributed the prepoſſeſſing and noble 
Vol. II. 30 hoſpitality 
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hoſpitality of the inhabitants of both kingdoms ; and to this the ſecurity 
with which ſtrangers live in Rome: although there are annually five 
hundred murders committed in that city; not as the ſacriſices of rap 1- 
city, but of jealouſy, ſudden anger, and revenge. 

Their infant children teſtify violent anger; and their tears are ac- 
companied with tokens of obſtinacy, and vehemence. A part of these 
failings may probably be placed to the account of inherited qualities“, 
and heat of blood: but as great a part, at leaſt, may be juſtly attributed 
to the unreaſonableſs of parents, and their impetuous manner of teach- 
ing their children, Accultomed to play with ſtones, the boys arc 
armed with this dangerous weapon of paſſion ; and, if a ſtone be 
thrown at a dog, all the boys hurl at the unfortunate animal; while their 
elders not only encourage this bad practice by their ſilence, but fre- 
quently by their example. Their general treatment of animals is a 
proof of the rude ſtate of their feelings. 

In a country ſo fruitful as this, idleneſs is native. The inhabitant of 
the north is obliged to ſupply his wants by the ſweat of his brow: 
among which wants are a ſtrong diet, warm clothing, much firing, and 
diſtilled liquors. The more abſtemious Italians and Sicilians are lightly 
fed, and lightly clothed. Although their fiery wines in many placc- 
are as cheap as our table beer, yet drunkenneſs is with them an uncom— 
mon vice. In Italy, I ſa one or two men intoxicated ; and in Sicily 
none. The climate is ſo mild that they are in need neither of a ſub— 
ſtantial nor of a roomy habitation ; and their very mechanics generally 
work in the ſtreets. Shade and repoſe are their natural wants, and the 
origin of their indolence ; which, however theſe circumſtances may 
plead in its excuſe, is ſtill fearful in its conſequences. 

One of theſe conſequences is the number of beggars, who are olten 


* The good and the bad qualities of theſe people, like the good and the bad qualitics 
of all human beings, are the reſult of the circumſtances under which they exiſt. Change 
thoſe and their qualities will change. T. 

impudent; 
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impudent; and appear more ſo to travellers than they are in reality. 
Ihe traveller too frequently forgets that beggars themſelves cannot but 
partake of the national vivacity. 

The Italians and Siciliaus are accuſed cf ſelſiſineſs; nor is the accu- 
ſation entirely groundleſs: though I have found among them men of 
all ranks who poſlefled generoſity. It was no uncommon thing for 
the lower order of people to refuſe any recompenſe from me, or my 
fellow travellers, for the trouble they had taken, or the civilities they 
had ſhewn. Neither ought a nation to be judged by people whole 
pr feſſion it is to live by ſtrangers. How would thoſe be miſlaken 
who, judging from the ſelfiſhnels of many innkeepers, and their ſer— 
vants, in the German part of Switzerland, ſhould make them the cha- 
racteriſtic ſtandard of the German Swits; who are the nobleſt people 
on God's earth! 

In countries where nature produces much ſpontancouſly, and much 
more with little labour, men ought to have been allured to an active 
lite by the opening of new channels of induſtry: but here its efforts 
are frequently negleQted by the tardineſs of government; and, what is 
worſe, frequently oppoſed by the obſtinacy of caution. 

A lively fancy, miſguided by a defeclive religious education, becomes 


ſerious duties; and the muttering of words without meaning is the 
ſubſtitute of love, and purity of heart. To thele mult be attributed 
depravity of manners, and frequently a want of faith. 

The ſuperabundance of nature and the negled of education are diſ- 
coverable, both in the language and in the beautifully formed yet vio— 
lently agitated countenances of the Italians, in their loud clear-toned 
voices, that wound while they pleaſe the car, and in the compariſon 
that may be made between them and their children. 

| never have any where ſeen more beautiful or intelligent cluldren, 
among the common pcople, than in theſe countries. Rapid in their 
progreſs at firft, as rapidly is that progreſs at an end. I have no where 


+ U'2 met 


the nurſe of credulity. Hence trifling ceremonics ulurp the place of 
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met with ſo few crooked, ſo few deformed, infants at their birth a 
here: nor any where ſo many that have become fo by negleQ : 
never in any place ſo many one-eyed, blind, lame in the hangs, 


withered, diſtorted objects, and cripples of every kind, as in Italy and 


Sicily : eſpecially in the former. How frequently do you meet on the 
iſland, as well as on the continent, with unfortunate men and women, 
whoſe countenances have been half eaten away by cancer, or by leproſy! 
The ſpectator ſhudders, and doubts whether the poor wretch be {uffer- 
ing for the ſins of youth, or for the irregular paſſions of parents. Ile 
turns involuntarily from the fight, and with irreſiſtible abhorrence ; 
which, in a moment, is changed into compaſlion. 

There is a cuſtom, proper to Sicily, which I muſt not forget to men- 
tion. This is a right of purchaſe of a ſingular kind. If any man buy 
an eſtate, be it houſe, land, or vineyard, the neighbour of the purchalcr, 
for the ſpace of an entire year afterward, may eject him by an advance 
of price. In vain would the firſt purchaſer give more to the original 
owner. This ſingular law is generally evaded by a falſehood. The 
purchaſe money is ſtated, in the articles of agreement, at a higher ſum 
than has been agreed upon in the preſence of four witneſſes. 

There is another no leſs ſingular law in Sicily: according to which 
any man can oblige his neighbour to ſell his houſe, if he will pay him 
three times its value, 'The intention of this law was the improvement 
of the towns. It was to encourage the poſſeſſors of large houſes to pur- 
chaſe the humble abodes of the poor. 


LET- 


Ir. 
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LETIERXCVI 


dan Torto near Naples, 18th July 1792. 


Ox the 1oth, at ſeven in the evening, we went on board a 
little veſſel, in the port of MefTina, of the kind that are called /peronart. 
They are long, ſmall, conſequently light, have feven rowers, and carry 
much ſail. The people of Malta are the inventors, and almoſt the only 


poſſeſſors, of this kind of veilel. They have ouly been imitated by tha. 


Syracuſians. Our ſperonaro was from Syracuſe. We ordered it round 
to Meſſina, becauſe, in the prefent uncertainty of theſe ſeas, ſuch vel- 
ſels uſually eſcape the corſairs. Larger veſſels, unleſs armed for their 
defence, if met by the corſairs generally become their booty. Ihe cor- 
ſairs are built not for trade but for piracy : conſequently they have great 
advantages over other ſhips. Quick as the fperonart can ſail, yet the 
ſailors, if purſued by the Barbarians, will not truſt to this, but take up 
their oars, and row againſt rhe wind; in which exerciſe they are un- 
equalled by the Africans. There is no example of a {peronars, unct- 
cumbered with merchandize, having been taken by the corſuirs, 

At ſun riſe on the 11th, we ſaw almoſt all the Lipari iſlands ; partly 
facing us, and partly on our left. Some lay they are ſeven in number, 
ſome ten, and others twelve: according as the eſtimate does or does not 
include Alicudi, and 1clicud!, on the welt, and other tmall iſlands, which 
are properly no more than rocks. The Iralians and Siciliane, like the 
ancients, are inclined to exaggerate ; and willingly call a cliff an iſland, 
and a brook a river. | 

Of theſe Lipari, which is a biſhop's ſee, is the largeſt ; and is held, 
both by ancients and moderns, to be the Molian iſland of Homer: in 
which /Eolus, the friend of the immortal Gods, to whom Jupiter en- 
truſted the care of the winds, was the hoſt of Ulyſſes; and gave Tim 
all 
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all the winds impriſoned in a leather bag: the weſt wind excepte?. 
becauſe that was favourable to his navigation. Ulyſſes would ny 
truſt the helm to his companions ; and, on the 1oth day, faw hin; 
near his beloved Ithaca, when he was overcome by a ſweet ſleep. Ii. 
fooliih comrades opened the bag; imagining it contained a treaſure 
when ſuddenly the winds blew a tempeſt, drove the ſhip again to ſex, 
and at laſt brought them back to -Holus “. 

As theſe iſlands, which riſe like mountains out of the fea with {te 
thores, are ſeen to a great diſtance, and as you turn toward them, lik, 
the wandering rocks of Homer in face of Scylla, always appcar tu 
have a different ſituation, the great poct, profiting by theſe circum— 
ſtances, called the iſland of 7Eolus the ſwimming ifland. 

Lipari, like its companions, is high; and, like theirs, the dechvity of 
its ſhores is ſtcep. Theſe ſhores have the colour of iron: at [cast 
when icen, as they were by us, at a diſtance. This ſuggeſted the idea 
of Homer, that the iſland of -Eolus was walled round with braſs: a 
remark for which I have to thank the good Padre Miuaſi; a friar of 
the order of St. Dominic, at Naples. 

The iſland of Lipari was formerly volcanic. The following is th. 
account which Diodorus gives of theſe iſlands. 

Ihe wind burſts forth with great ruſhing and noiſe, from thc 
« caverns of S$7rougyle (Stromboli) and of Mera Hepheſta : (conſecrated 
to Vulcan, and now called the Volcano.) They caſt out ſand, and 
« hot ſtones: ſo that ſome believe they have a ſubterranean paſſaꝶe, 
* and are connected with Etna; and that they mutually vomit fire. 

Larius, fon of the Italian King Auſon, driven away by his bro- 
« ther, firſt peopled and cultivated the Holian iſlands ; and after lim 
« Lipara (Lipari) took its name. Molus, the fon of Hippotas, came 
there; and married Cyane, the daughter of Liparus. He was King 
* of Lipara ; and aided his wite's father, who ſighed after Italy, tv 
conquer Sorento. 


See the tenth book of the Odyſſey. 


cc Uly lies 
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« Ulyſſes viſited this -HEolus; who was an upright man, and was 
« called the friend of the Gods. The invention of fails is aſetihed to 
© him. By obſerving the tokens which the fire afforded' (the atcend- 
ing ſmoke that appears fiery by night) © he could prognulticate con- 
* cerning the winds, to the inhabitants: from which the fable arote 
„that he was the lord of the winds. .Eolus had fix ſons ; one of 
* whom reigned in the country of Rheginm (Reggio in Calabria), the 


* tive others in Sicily. The fame of their father, and their own mild 


„and juſt behaviour, induced the Sicani and the Siculi, who had 
* always before been at variance, to obey them. The family reigned 
« long, till it was extinct; and the Siculi afterward elected their own 
% princes: the Sicani waged civil wars. 

« Galled by the yoke of the Perſian Kings, the people of C:ria from 
Cnidus, and fome Ryhodans, about the time of the 5oth Olympiad, 
(five hundred and ſeventy five years before Chriſt) determined to ſeek 
another country. After an unſucceſsful attempt in Sicily, being on 
their return, they were kindly received in Lipara; where there were 
* only five hundred of the deſcendants of the ancient inhabitants re- 
% maining, with whom they intermingled. 

They armed a flect againſt the Tyrrhene pirates; and poſſeſſed in 
common the whole of the lands; and the booty, taken in the naval 
war. At laſt they divided the lands of all theſe iſlands by lot; and 
in ſuch a manner as that a new divition ſhould take place every 
* twenty years. They overcame the Tyrrheni in many combats by 
* ſea; and ſent great preſents of plunder to Delphos. Lipara was 
* proſperous, and celebrated for its natural and beautiful haven ; as 
* likewiſe for its warm ſprings, the peculiar properties of which were 
not only beneficial, to certain diſeaſes, but renderec them pleaſant to 
* bathe in. Their alum mines likewiſe brought incredible wealth to 
the inhabitants. This little iſland was well provided with the fruits 
* of the earth, and with whatever was neceſſary for food; particularly 

f . * 1 i ?? 
« with the fineſt orchards, and with ſiſh of every kind“. 


* Diod. vol. i. I. v. p. 335. 
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This deſcription is generally applicable to Lipari, at preſent : though 
Ll am ſurpriſed that Diodorus did not mention wine; for the muſcadel 
wine of that iſland is excellent. 

The fiation that Eolus ruled the winds, and the account of his being 
able to foretel the change of the wind by the prognoſties of fire, on 
which this fiction was grounded, were occaſioned by the opportunities 
he had of obſerving the wind, which changes ſooner in the high 
regions than in the low: and mariners to this day predict the change 
of the wind from the ſmoke that riſes out of the volcanic iſlands, and 
from the vapours that aſcend from the others, 

In the war between Syracuſe and Athens, the people of Lipari tool. 
part with the firſt, The following account is given by Thucydides. 

In the winter (of the ſecond year of the 88th Olympiad, 426 
« years before Chriſt, and the 5th of the Peloponneſian war) the people 
« of Rhegium, and the Athenians, ſailed together againſt the iſland; 
called aſter Aolus. It was not poſſible to make a campaign there in 
« ſummer ; becauſe water was wanting in theſe iſlands “. The people 
« of Lipari, the deſcendants of the Crd, poſſeſſed theſe iflands ; and 
«© inhabited one of them, Lipara, which is not large; and went from 
« Lipara to the others, the lands of which they tilled T. Their name: 
« are Didyme, Strongyle, and Hera, The people there believe that 
« Hephaſtus (Vulcan) forged in Hicra : becauſe much fire was ſeen to 
„ aſcend out of it by night, and imoke by day. The Athenians ra- 
vaged their lands, becauſe they took part with the Syracuſians : but 
„the people of Lipari were ſtedfaſt in their alliance, and their enemies 
« returned to Rhegium 4. 


Agathocles ſailed to Lipari, and levied a contribution of ſiſty talents; 


* This 1s not true of all of them. I found good water in Stromboli 


+ Modern geographers are miſtaken, when they affirm that to be the caſe at preſen:. 


The largeſt of the Lipari iſlands are inhabited: the ſmalleſt only are tilled by their 
neighbours, | 


+ Thuc. lib, iii. p. 221. 
4 part 
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the people became confirmed in the belief that Æolus governed the 
winds, becauſe eleven of the ſhips, that bore away this money, foun- 
dered *. 

The people of Lipari adhered to the houſe of Anjou, after the French 
had been driven out of Sicily. The houſe of Arragon, at the conclu- 
ſion of peace in the year 1 363, firſt got poſſeſſion of thele iſlands +. 

The iſlands of Volcano, Volcanello, and Stromboli, emit fire. Vol- 
cancllo is only a rock in the fea, and mult have riſen in modern times; 
as it is not mentioned by the ancients; and no doubt it was thrown 
up by a ſubterranean eruption of tire. 

We had ſcen the iſland of Stromboli lying before us the whole morn- 
ing, and its height made it appear to be at a little diſtance : yet, though 
the wind was favourable, we did not reach it till the afternoon. Strom- 
boli was called Strongyle, which ſigniſied round, by the Greeks; and it 
is ſtill called S ongoli by its inhabitants, and the Sicilian ſailors. It 
conſiſts only of a very high mountain; on the eaſtern coaſt of which 
we landed, where the ſtrand is covered with black aſhes, which are 
mixed with ſhining ſand. Seeing us land, ſome of the inhabitants 
approached us armed, and demanded to ſee our paſſports, and bills of 
health: which bills of health are called prattica. We had paſſports 
from the viceroy, but not from the governatore in Lipari; for we had 
not been there; and our bills of health did not ſtate that we ſhould 
land at Stromboli. We durſt therefore only proceed along the coaſt 
at a certain given diſtance, without approaching the habitations. They 
gave us permiſſion however to aſcend the mountain, and viſit the 
crater; by which Jacobi profited : but the heat and ſteepneſs of the 
mountain deterred the reſt of the company. 

went to a projecting rock on the ſhore, behind which I bathed in 
the ſea; and thither an iſlander accompanied me as a guard, whoſe 


wife ran haſtily, from her hut on the declivity of the mountain, and 


* Diod. lib. xx. + Amico, Lex. Top. Sic. 


Vol. II. 3X brought 


part of which had been dedicated to Vulcan, and part to Mulus: and 
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brought him a gun. Notwithſtanding their watchfulneſs, which hag 
an appearance of wildneſs and ferocity, theſe few iſlanders are very 
friendly. We bought ſome good white muſcadel of them; and a 
kind of red wine, which is o very ſpirited that the taſte of the /acr ma 
of Veſuvius and Poſlipo, in compariſon, ſeemed inſipid. 

The wind was fair, and, failing to a diſtance, we ſaw the red ſmoke 
aſcend by night out of the ever reſtleſs crater of Stromboli. At ons 
o'clock in the day on the 12th, we deſcried a ſhip ; at which our ſailor; 
often looked through a teleſcope, while we remained unconcerned, 
However they ſuddenty took to their oars; and with viſihle anxiety 
rowed, with might and main. 

They believed the thip to be a Barbary corſair; and I imagine they 
were right: tor, though we could not accurately examine the crew 
through the teleſcope, yet they appeared to us to wear long garments, 
They hailed us: we did not underſtand them; and our ſailors, far 
from any deſire to parley with them, plied their oars with double dili— 
gence. They immediately failed in our direction: but, as they might 
well deſpair of coming up with our HPeronaro, they ſoon continue 
their courſe, 

Some hours afterward, we ſailed round the promontory which Vir- 
gil tells us derived its name from Palinurus : the pilot of Eneas, who 
here fell into the ſea. It is ſtill called Capo Palinuro. We delighted 
our eycs with viewing the beautiful ſhores of the Principato citra. 

Toward evening, a ſtrong favourable wind ſprung up; and we 
hoped to reach Salerno, intending to complete our journey by land! 
but a ſtorm came on, and our ſailors took ſhelter in a little bay. 

Early on the 13th, we rowed farther out to ſea ; and our ſailor: 
were not able to weather the promontory of Licoſa. We were therefore 
obliged to land at the port of Lazarolo, which conſiſts only of a fe- 
houſes, after having been in danger of being ſtranded on a rock. The 
{ea ran ſo high that we were conſtrained to remain there the whole 
day. I had gone on board a ſperonaro, with the eldeſt Mr. Von 

Droſt; 
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Droſt; and we had not ſeen our friends ſince we left Stromboli : fo 
that we were anxious concerning them, as well from the ſtorm as 
from the ſuſpected corſair. 

We at laſt left Lazarols in the evening, ſailed by night through the 
bay of Salerno, and early in the morning faw the iſland of Capri, 
lying before us; the ſouth coaſt of which has a much ruder aſpect 
than the north. High rocks, ſeparated from it and forming a ſmall 
ſtrait, towered toward the weſt ; through one of which there is an 
aperture, that has probably been made by the daſhing of the waves ; 
and the ſea is ſeen through this as through an arched gateway. 

In the afternoon, we landed at Naples; which I left in ſearch of 
my wife and children : whom I once more met, after having parted 
with them on the 27th of April. 


LETTER -ACVIL 
Piano di Sorento, 19th September, 1792. 


Ixcxep to ſpend ſome ſummer months in one of the 
moſt beautiful countries of Italy, and enjoy ourſelves in freedom and 
undiſturbed, we ſailed on the 21ſt of July in the afternoon, to this 
valley; which has charms of a great and a peculiar kind. It appears 
to be diſtinguiſhed by nature from the whole of the remaining world. 

Its approach by land is exccedingly difficult ; and for its acceſs by 
(ea it is indebted to the hand of man. It may be about four leagues 
in circumference, and lies in the form of a half moon, backed by its 
mountainous coaſt ; which is circular, and lofty. Its ſhores conſiſt of 
ſteep rocks; which, fearful in their height and aſpect, now ſink per- 
pendicular to the ſea, and now form a narrow ſtrand, with ſpace for 
| 442 the 
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the ſiſhermen and failors to build their houſes, and prolit by theft 
grottos, in which they lay up ſome of their veilels, 

The road, that leads from the ſtrand to the valley, is cut in thy 
rocks; the tops of which are ſhaded with large trees, and among others 
with the ſineſt pines I have ever ſeen. Few trees produce fo great an 
effect as theſe prodigious pines ; which riſe, on their upright run, 
high above the rocky fhore, and, with their broad branches forming 
an umbrella, tower in the air. 

The lofty mountains are embelliſhed by the oak, the cheſnut, ant 
the olive; and the paz, or the plain, which itſelf is high, is covered 
with houſes : to cach of which there is a plat of ground, planted with 
vines, fruit trees, and gra. 

Some of the vines twine round the high ſtems. of fruit: trees, and 
ſpread from tree to tree: others, higher than any that I have ſeen be— 
fore, the wild vines of Calabria only excepted, cling to the pecled 
trunks of ſlender cheſnut trees, which are brought chiefly for that Dur- 
poſe from the mountains. 

Theſe cheſnut trees, like the beech in Harz foreſt, and'the elder in 
the north of Germany, are planted from ſhoots ; which take root and 
grow. When they are ten. years old, they are peeled. I ſaw ſome of 
them in the iſland of Iſchia, where vegetation is remarkably vigorous, 
that were only ſeven years old, which were at leaſt as tall as our becch 
of five-and-thirty, 1n the north of Germany, and covered with fruit. 

The agrum: trees of every kind attain an uncommon height, and 
degree of fertility, in this valley ; and the lemons and oranges are ſent 
from here in great quantities to Naples, Salerno, Rome, Leghorn, and 
Ancona, 

We live in a pleaſant country-houſe, half a league from the little 
town of Sorento, near the village of Carotta. Looking between orange 
groves and vineyards, both of which riſe much higher than the ſecond 
{tory of our houſe, we have on one (ide a proſpect, from our windows 


and 
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and from two large open balconies, over many gardens to the high 
woody mountains; and on the other ſide over fruit trees and vines to 
the ſea, and its curving ſhore, Naples and Portici: with intervening 
country ſeats, which, by their diſtance, ſeem to give to thoſe two places 
the appearance of one undivided and prodigious city; and thus ren- 
der this retirement of Paradiſe more heavenly. In the back ground, 
the proſpect is divided into four rows of mountains : the laſt of which 
towers in the province of Abruzzo. The lofty iſland of Iſchia appears 
to be in our very neighbourhood, on the left ; and every evening, at 
fun ſet, to ſwim in the glowing horizon. 

Great beauties are met with in many parts of the two Sicities ; but 
this valley is ſingular in its various rocky dells, or cliffs, from the narrow 
paths of which the eye looks, with dread and pleaſure, on the verdant 
lap of earth below. Here, in the very hotteſt days, you find the moſt 
refreſhing repoſe. At one moment the cliffs divide, affording open- 
ings through which a conſiderable part of the dark-appearing atmo- 
ſphere is ſcen ; as are the tops of many trees that ſhade their rocky 
brows; and, in the depth below, the rank ivy every where winding its 
tendrils, with ſhrubs, and clumps, innumerable : at another, the cliffs 
cloſe again, in ſo narrow a compaſs that the reign of night appears 
eternal, and the ſhrill twittering of the bat is heard. 

Thus, J ſaw, on one fide, the golden beams of the ſun falling 
through the tops of the trees on the ſuſpended ivy: and, on the other 
ſide, the ſhining of the glow-worm ; as if it were night.. 


One of theſe valleys, in the road to Ca/tell-g- Mare, is ſo wide as to 


contain a whole grove of agrumi. 

In another very deep dale, not far from Sorento, there is a little caſe 
cade ; that falls over the rocks. 

In a central height, there is a ſmall chapel, built on a projecting 
rock; the burning tapers of which, when it is dark, produce a beau- 
tiful effect over the gloomy valley. 


men- 
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I mentioned, in my letter of the 19th of April, a ſimilar place g. 
the other ſide of Sorento; where we ſaw a Monk catching quails. 

Immediately behind our garden, there is a long rocky dell; and, in 
ſimilar places, the vineyards of various proprietors ſtand ſeparate from 
each other. I have no conception what could be the accidents ol 
nature, that have produced theſe deep clefts, and beds of earth; 
but, in a country where her terrors arc contraſted with the flowers of 
eternal ſpring, ſuch cliffs, cavities, and dells, poſſeſs an inexpreſſible 
charm. 

The Piano di Sorento is backed by the ridge of mountains which, 
ending with the Capo Campanello, form a fide of the bay of Naples; 
and ſeparate it from the bay of Salerno. The mountains of theſe bays, 
in many parts, abound in aromatic ſhrubs ; and here the eye over- 
looks ſea, iſlands, and lands, from Capo Licgſa to Monte Circella ; and, 
immediately on the ſhore of the Golfo di Salerno, thoſe ſingular clifl; 
are ſeen which are called Le Galle; and which, by many of the ai- 
cients and moderns, have been held to be the iſland of the Sirens. 

One of the moſt beautiful places I have ſeen in my whole journey i: 
the garden of the Capuchin friars, near Sorento ; which lies upon tlic 
rocks of the ſhore. 

From this, you have a view of the whole bay of Naples; with tl 
numerous ſmaller bays, to the right and left of the ſtretching coaſts, 
one of which conceals the iſland of Capri. 

No where are Mount Veſuvius and the lofty iſland of Iſchia ſeen to 
ſuch advantage. Yet, even from theſe grand and diſtant objects, the 
eye turns to contemplate the ſurrounding rocky ſhores ; the caverns 
and crags of which ſwallow up or repel the foaming waves, while thc 
roaring of the angry ſea is inceſſant. _ 

Many ſhrubs, particularly the caper with its charming flower, ſprou! 
among the rocks: which are topped with high overhanging trees. 


Through theſe rocks ſteps are cut from the garden down to the ſhore; 
where 
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where the daſhing of the waves is the moſt violent: and here there is 
a wide cavity cut, the two ſides of which are of unequal depth; ſo 
that you may waſh your feet in the one, and ſwim in the other. 

I have juſt reminded you of the pleaſure this ſituation afforded me 
when, in April, I was below in a boat, and ſaw a Monk ſtanding above, 
ſpreading nets to catch quails. Prodigious numbers of theſe birds of 
paſſage are caught twice a year, in ſpring and in autumn, on the ſhores 
of the bay of Naples; and particularly in the iſland of Capri. 

The population of the Piano di Sorento, allowing the town itſelf to 
contain four thouſand inhabitants, is eſtimated at eighteen thouſand 
fouls; and this in a circumference of ſcarcely four leagues ! 

Formerly, the whole plain of Sorento belonged to the town ; which 
was inhabited by many of the nobility : but the inhabitants were im- 
poveriſhed, ſome centuries ago, by the African pirates ; who landed, 
and carried off their wives and daughters, in great numbers. The 
lovely priſoners were ranſomed by their fathers, huſbands, and bro- 
thers : but for this purpoſe their lands were neceſſarily fold, 

A ſoft yet ſerious melancholy, combined with amenity, characterizes 
the inhabitants of Sorento, and its plain ; and diſtinguiſhes them, in a 
very ſtriking manner, both from the ſanguine noiſy Neapolitans and 
from the ardent natives of Iſchia, who are as hot as the atmoſphere to 
which they are expoſed. The inhabitants of the plain are proſperous, 
and pay no taxes, except for the ſilk that they ſpiny and the wine that 
they export. Thoſe who till lands hired out of their own diſtrict fre- 
quently pay an extravagant rent : for they have many competitors for 
the farming of theſe lands. Thus, though they live by the ſweat of 
their brow, they live in indigence. 

This valley, being protected from the mid-day heats by the moun- 
tains, enjoys a mild air. The heat, even in the dog days, is not op- 
preſſive. Thus happily ſituated is this corner of the earth, in which 
the fineſt fruits attain the very higheſt degree of perfection; and where 
l yeſterday, at this ſeaſon of the year, ate the fruit of the cactus opuntia, 
6 which 
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which here grows wild, and which in Germany is the produce only c. 
the hot-houſe ; where, at the moment that I am now writing, I tec 
before me ſwelling cluſters of the gold and purple grape, large and 
beautiful beyond conception, pendent from the tall branches. Som: 
of the lemon trees are now a ſecond time in full bloom. 

It is now more than a week fince the vintage was over. I cannot 
give any reaſon for its beginning more early, in this cool valley, than 
in the hot countries of Italy. In Iſchia, ripe grapes have been eaten 
theſe ſix weeks: yet the vintage does not begin there before the end of 
September. 

We ſpent the laſt fortnight of Auguſt, and the firſt week of Septem- 

ber, in the iſland of Iſchia; and have made the tour of the whole 
iſland, which is three German miles in circumference, on the backs of 
aſſes. The trees, which I ſaw covered with bloom in April, I now he- 
held loaded with fruit. The agrum:, which then afforded their golden 
produce, full, ripe, and dazzling among the boughs, are now colouring 
with a ſecond crop ; and ſhip loads of iweet oranges have already becn 
ſent to Rome. The apple of the pomegranate is reddening, and here 
and there new buds, ſhall I ſay are continuing, or are beginning, to 
appear. 


The fruit of the ſtrawberry tree, the foliage and ſlender growth of 
which reſemble the laurel, is now ripening. This fruit hangs, like 
the cherry, to a ftalk, is round, and of a ſhining ſcarlet colour. The 
red and white azerole now ripen; a fruit that has a charming acid 
taſte : and now too the white and red /erbe*, Various figs are here 
as large as at Sorento. The figs that we are able to rear no RY 
here would eat : they give better to the hogs, 

This iſland produces a kind of vine, which, if I do not e Is 
peculiar to itſelf. It bears three crops : one in Auguſt, one in Decem- 
ber, and another at the end of February. Its grapes are called rt 


. I know not whether the cerbera be meant, T. 
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volle Fams : or three times a year, and, before the ripe fruit is plucked, 
the plant is again in bloom! 


The ſig- tree in many parts of both kingdoms, bears twice a year. 


Whether the thrice-bearing vine Nouriſh in any other country than in 


Iſchia is more than 1 can lav: but Homer appears to have been ac- 


quainted with the ſpecies, 


the following deſcription of the garden of Alcinous ! 


Ve L. II. 


Erda de derdpta pangx Tint T Yourra, 
"Oyxrai nai point, va neal i VAROKAQ TO, 
Tyra TE TIWKER GL, KA EAGUAL T ga. 
Tau amore * A AXGAINTHI, 89 kite 
Xeiuarcg, 8% Vepevg, ETETNTCG" BANG (AA Gift 
Zeugin rveinca, ra ut St, & de tou. 
"Oyx0m £7" 672707 ynparutt, ard J im puny, 
Avræę ix rapunn rafuan, oixov T' tm aunts 
Eda de 6 TOAUKAPTOG ANCN EPPICUTRL, 

Tus etegov ev Serometov Mevp Evi cups 
Teogerai neduty® erepas ' apa te Tr /ow)tyy 
Aas de rpamesnt nap de 1 buPanxeg dic, 


Eu dos ap, bd ire“ wrontorat uo, 


Hom, Od. vii. 114. 


Cloſe to the gates a ſpacious garden lies; 

From ſtorms detended, and inclement ſkies ; 
Four acres was th” allotted ſpace of ground, 
Fenc'd with a green encloſure all around. 

The branch here bends, beneath the weighty pear ; 
And verdant olives flouriſh round the year. 

The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern pale 

Eternal breathes, on fruits untaught to fall : 
Each dropping pcar a following pear ſupplics z 
On apples apples, figs on figs ariſe : 

"Che ſame mild ſeaſon gives the blooms to blow, 
The buds to harden and the fruits to grow. 


Here ordered vines in equal ranks appear, 
With all th' united labours of the year; 
31 


How applicable to this heavenly ifland is 


Some 


| 
| 
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Some to unload the fertile branches run, 
Some dry the black'ning cluſters in the ſun, 
Others to tread the liquid harveſt join, 

The groaning preſſes foam with floods of wine. 
Here are the vines in early flow'r deſcry'd, 
Here grapes diſcolour'd on the be 
And there in autumn's richeſt purple dy'd. 


Porr, Od. b. vii. 142. 


However, this third time ripening kind of winter- grape is not very 
highly eſteemed. The herries of February ſeldom ripen : and, when 
they do, they are never uſed for wine; 

Nothing can be more lovely than the woods, the vineyards, and the 
diſtributed habitations on the ſides and at the foot of the mountain 
Epomeo : or than the ſituations of the little towns, villages, and coun- 
try houſes, on the declivities of the hills toward the ſea : the enchan:- 
ing proſpects of which acquire new and variegated charms, from the 
cragged ſhores of the iſland. 

The population of Iſchia is given at twenty-two thouſand. 

The land proprictors are very wealthy, the tenants frequently poor. 
The former pays no other tax than a cu, or two convention florins *, 
for each faſs of wine which is exported. A/ contains ſix eimer - 
an eimer eighty flaſks. 

The baths of Iſchia are famous for their different qualities, and for 
the cure of different diſeaſes. There is a great inſtitution called 1 
di miſericordia: where there are annually ſix hundred poor patient. 
bathed, taken care of, and fed, for a fortnight, at the. expence of a pri- 
vate ſociety in Naples. 

The air of Iſchia is very healthy; except for thoſe perſons who have 


diſcaſes of the lungs, or the nerves: but it is far from being as cool a 
that of Sorento. 


* Zaveen Gulden Conventionsmiinae, 


+ I do not know the accurate contents of the meaſures here enumerated. T. 
The 
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The natural beauties of the Pianos , Sorento poſſeſs a more ſerious 
character; and perhaps a more dignitied ſublimity. The charms of 
Iſchia are cheering, and fill the heart with delight: and its inhabitants 
are perhaps the moſt deſerving of affection on earth. The blood 
flows ſparkling through their veins ; and their whole being is friend- 
lineſs and joy. Friendlineſs is always heartfelt ; and joy is never de- 
pri ved of ſimplicity of manners, or unaccompanied by innocence. 

In their perſons they are handſome, particularly the women: yet I 
have ſeen more beautiful women in Taranto, and finer men on the 
north coaſt of Sicily. The young girls of Iſchia have many native 
graces. Some of them danced to the tamborine, in the court of the 
houſe where we lived, almoſt every evening, a dance which is called 
Tarantella ; becauſe it comes from Taranto. Two people dance to- 
gether: never two men; ſeldom a man and a woman; but generally 
two women, or young girls. The !amborine too is always played 
by a woman. 

This inſtrument conſiſts of a broad circular rim, one fide of which 
is covered like a drum. On the rims are flat bits of metal, that ſtrike 
againſt each other; and little bells fixed croſs way, over the holes in 


the ſides of the rim, the muſic of which accompanies the beating of the 


drum, 

This is enlivened by the ſinging of the girls that play, The ſongs 
they ſing abound in na7vete, and ſenſibility ; and, in general, are the 
complaints of lovers, of the cruelties of the maiden beloved. Ihe ſub- 
ject is never the love of woman: though it is woman by whom the 
ſongs are ſung. Thus are the fair every where flattered, by the ho- 
mage of the ſtrongeſt ſex. The muſician ſings with ſo loud a voice 
that you would rather hear her at a diſtance than be by her ſide, did not 
her ſerious and animated mien fix your attention. You imagine you 
behold a prieſteſs of Apollo, ſeated on the tripod ; and that the muſic 
is the inſpiration of the God. 

No dance is fo full of decorum, and grace, as this. The head in- 

112 clining, 


— — — 
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clining, the down-caſt eye, the noble dignity of mien, and the inimi- 
table elaſticity with which they move, ſcarcely touching the ground, 
then railing, their arms, entwining them and running the ever-change- 
able mazes of the dance, in{pire feelings which I cannot deſcribe. 

Fortunata, a delicately-formed and beautiful creature of fitteen, ex- 
celled them all in grace, agility, and imagination. Franceſca, with 
her blooming cheeks, was the very perfection of kind and courteous ſe- 
renity. A common ſervant maid, who, like girls of her claſs, was em- 
ployed in the loweſt offices, danced with a dignity in her motions that 
abſolutely excited our aſtoniſhment. 

Every two months a new national ſong 1s compoſed, at Naples : 


which, with its tune, immediately ſpreads among the ſurrounding coaſts, 


and iflands. It is ſeldom tranſcribed, but ſixes itſelf in the memory 
by its attractions. It yields to its tuccellor, like the flowers and fruits of 
the changeable months. Some, however, which, from their peculiarly 
ſimple charms, or becauſe they contain ſome alilifting ſtory of a lover, 
or heartbreaking complaints of a cruel maiden, produce ſtronger ſenſa- 
tions than uſual, are preſerved. 

We were once fitting on a hill, on which there were many young ſlen- 
der cheſnut trees; and little boys, of from five to ſeven years of age around 
us, were climbing theſe trees, When they were high enough to make 
the tree bend, they caught hold of ſome other tree with great caution, 
and ſwung from the firſt to the ſecond. Sometimes they could bend 
the ſtem ſo low as to be able to reach the topmoſt branch ; and, profit- 
ing by the naturally claftic power of the tree, which they let go, one of 
them would ſuffer himſelf to be matched as it were to the top. In this 
manner they played cach other various tricks: but none of them took 


offence at his companions. When they were weary they ſat down 


belide us on the grals; and, as if we had all been long acquainted, 
ſhelled their cheſnuts, ate themſelves, and aiked us to eat in fo friendly 
a manner that we could not forbear participating of their unroaſted 
fruit, 


Through 
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Through all Italy, particularly in the kingdoms of Sicily and Naples, 
there are many Saint's days; and theſe are times of feſtivity : but thoſe 
who imagine that the people do not work on ſuch days are miſtaken. 
Sunday is the only day on which they entirely ceaſe from labour. The 
feſtivity of a Saint's day is particularly great in Iſchia; and the 
churchcs and chapels, built at the foot and on the ſides of the conti— 
nually ſire-emitting Epomeo, being illuminated in the evening, form a 
beautiful ſpectacle, The houſes are likewiſe frequently lighted up; 
on which occaſious lamps are placed on the flat roots : while boys, and 
youths, burn old barrels, and ſhout in honour of the Saint. 

Ihe good old people lit at their houſe doors, participate of the mirt! 
of their children, and perhaps caſt a look, tinged with regret, at the 
burning caſk; which many a year has held their wine: but hope at the 
ſame time that the Saint will remember their picty, and bleſs them 
with the rich vintage of the following ſeaſon. 

On the eve of every feſtival, little mortars are fired off, in the front 
of the church; and ſky-rockets are frequently thrown into the air. 
The ltalians are never wearied with the fight of fire, nor with the 
ſound of powder. Thus they will ſhoot at ſnakes, to hear the found 
of the gun. 

The firſt eight days, which we ſpent in the fortunate iſland of 
Iſchia, were among the happieſt of our whole journey; and the feeling 
of this happineſs impelled me to write the poem 1 fend our Edward “. 
call it the Heſperides; after theſe blooming but not fabulous gardens. 

God intentionally gave the vintage before the winter; and, in like 


* This Poem, which is in three cantos, I have forborne to tranſlate: partly becauſe it 
contains only deſcriptions of ſcencs already deſcribed, and partly from the Utliculty of 
preſerving the ſpirit of the author. The poetical metaphors of nations arc reconcileable 
each to itſelf from cuſtom, though each are frequently oflenſive to every other nation; 
and I think this peculiarly the caſe in the German language: fome of the metaphors of 
which we ſhould conceive to be too extravagant, ſome too inlipid, and ſome too mean, 
With the ſhort poems that I have already tranſlated, I have thought myſelf juitificd in 
taking great liberties. T. 

5 Manner, 
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manner, frequently indulges us in a peculiar vintage of joy when pain 
is impending. My little daughter, born at Naples, was taken ill and 
died, after fix days bodily ſuffering ; which certainly was more grievous 
to the mother than to the child. 

She is gone home, from this earthly to a ſtill more beautiful and 
heavenly paradiſe, Happy ſor her that ſhe could not miſtake the way ! 


"That ſhe was 


 Werth ſchnell wegzubliihen, der blumen Eden; U e ge/yielinn ®, 
k LoPSTOCK. 


The affeQionate character of the people diſplayed itſelf during the 
ſickneſs of the infant. They were eager to encourage my wife with 
the hope of the recovery of the child, of which they themſelves were 
very deſirous. Strangers, whoſe names were unknown to me, enquired 
after the health of the patient; and, from the winding hollow path 
below our window, I frequently heard them aſk Che fa la bambina? 
How does the little girl? | 

They have a pleaſing cuſtom in this iſland, when a grown-up perſon 
dies, of aſſembling all their friends in an evening to pray for the ſoul 
of the deceaſed : bur, if it be a child, to congratulate the afflicted rela- 
tions on its beatification : on which occaſions the friends are all feaſted. 

An old countryman, with a dignified and friendly ſagacity, thus ad- 
dreſſed us: Do not grieve for the death of your child: ſhe is in 
„ paradiſe. She is now praying to God for you. You have ſent a 
“ ſoul to heaven. She will hover over yor during your journey, and 
„will guard you from danger.” 

Happy iſlanders ! The ſea has ſeparated you from cities and nations ! 
May you remain as you are, bleſſed by the ſame cuſtoms, animated by 
the ſame piety ! So will your joys remain: and, as from generation to 
generation you ſhall be gathered to your fathers, thoſe joys will ever- 


laſtingly increaſe ! 


* An carly gueſt of blooming Eden worthy found, 
LET- 
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LETTER XCVIII. 


Naples, 26th September 1592. 


Two days ago, we left our beloved Piano di $5rc1t9 ; but 
were deſirous not to quit the kingdom of Naples, till we ſhould ſirſt 
have viſited La Cava, and Vietri, We fet fail from our valley, and 
coaſted along the ſhore till we croſſed to Caſtell-a-mare. I have already 
deſcribg the road to La Cava and Vietri, in a letter dated at Salerno; 
which lies beyond Vietri. You experience a remarkable contraſt, when, 
after leaving the extremely fertile plains that lie between Caſtell-a-mare 
and Nocera, you arrive at the high Apennines. In thole plains the 
loaded vine, planted in fruitful corn fields, twines its tendrils round the 
lofty elm. 

The Apennine mountains with grandeur combine a kind of friendly 
character. They are well wooded, and they do not ſtretch out in long 
uninterrupted backs, but conſiſt of diſtinct hills; the middle regions of 
which meet each other, while you have an open proſpect of the horizon 
between their ſummits, | 

We ſaw many round towers on theſe lofty heights ; which, ſeen 
from afar, appeared like ſingle prodigious pillars, and are built along 
the mountains at nearly equal diſtances. We were informed of their 
deſtination at Vietri. The country abounds in pigeons; to catch 
which large nets are ſpread. On each of theſe towers, a man is ſtationed 
with a ſling, and, when a flight of pigeons.comes near enough, ke 
throws a ſtone out of the ſling, which they ſuppoſe to be a bird of 
prey, hovering over them. The ſlinger knows how with great dex- 
terity, by the direction in which he throws, to guide the flight of the 
pigeons ; and continues to throw till, at laſt, they are taken in a net. 

There is a deep valley, near La Cava, from which no doubt the 
place derives its name: although the valley itſelf, from the mills which 

0 arc 
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are worked by its waters, is called Malina. This valley is juſtly ccle. 
brated for its beauty; embellithed as it is with large trees, gm, 
fruits of every kind, and every where the clinging vine, while 
it is aiched over by the bold projeQing rocks, the forms of which arc 
various. Thele rocks conſiſt of falattites, that hang like icicles in 
ſplinters of ſpar. One of theſe great caverns is peculiarly beautiful: 
its cavities open like prodigious jaws; the hollow throats of which arc 
ſunk deep in the rock, Here, in its innermoſt darkneſs, the water: 
ſtream on all ſides from the ſtone, which is overgrown with ivy, and 
maiden-hair; adrontum, capillnm Veneris, Theſe waters unite in the 
cavern; from which they ruth and form a charming rivulet, that 
empties itſelf into the ſea near Vietri. 

Vietri is built on a rock of the bay of Salerno, immediately frontin- 
that town. I have more than once ſpoken of the enchanting proſpec 
which this bay affords. The gardens of Vietri ſtretch out, from the 
lcights where the town is built, to the very ſea ſhore : while all that i. 
grand and benevolent in nature is here united. 

Every traveller has not an opportunity of paſſing through the ſouther: 
Provinces of this kingdom, and Sicily: but no one ſhould quit Naplc. 
without having firſt vilited the iſlands of Iſchia and Capri, the Pran, 
di Syrento, La Cava, and Vietri. 

On our return, we again had a glance at the antiquities of Pompeii ; 
and it was a ſatisfaction to me to remark the quantities of rubbiſh, that 
had been removed by the daily labour of ſevevty men in ſix months. 

Now, while writing to you from Naples, I look toward the fea; and 
there view multitudes of boats, in each cf which a torch is burning, 
that, by its light, attracts a certain ſpecies ef fiſh. The moon at th. 
ſame moment glitters upon the waves; and on the left, for theſe ten 
days paſt, a new double- armed ſtream of lava has been pouring down 
from Nlount Veſuvius. 

Thus beautiful is the leave that we take of Naples. To- morrov 
morning we thall jet off on our return homeward. 


LE 1- 
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LETTER XCIX, 


Rome, 2d October 1792, 


Ox our journcy from Naples, we made a delay of about 
four-and-twenty hours in Caſerta; where we were entertained, in a 
friendly manner, by Mr. Hackert, 

In my letter dated the 6th of February, I have ſpoken of the great 
aqueduct; which may be compared to the greateſt of thoſe that were 
built by the Romans, and which was conſtructed by the late King, to 
whom the Two Sicilics are ſo much indebted. The plan was by Van- 
yitelli; one of the moſt celebrated architects of Italy, who likewiſe 
built the royal palace, which ranks among the fineſt in Europe. It 
conſiſts of four diviſions, or palaces, with four great courts. The ſtair- 
caſe is in the centre; where the palaces are connected by vaulted per- 
ſpective colonnades ; and it is admired as a ſingular maſterpiece of art. 
Above it is a grand circular hall; with two colonnades, and a lofty 
cupola. 

The great Evglith garden is pleaſant, becauſe of its extenſive pro- 
ſpects toward the ſurrounding mountains, its ſhady walks, and its con- 
tinued variety. It received new charms from the improvements made 
by Mr. Gräffer; a German gardener, who had formed himſelf by 
twenty years reſidence in England; and who, to the art of laying out 
grounds, has added botanical ſcience. He has not been five years in 
the King's ſervice ; yet, favoured by the climate of Italy and the fertile 
foil of Capua, he has done enough in this ſhort time to excite general 
aſtoniſhment. In a country where the Indian fig grows wild, and 
under the care of a man of underſtanding, many of the exotics of the 
ſouth will ftouriſh ; and moſt of the plants of the north will delight in 
the ſuperior mildneſs of the air, 
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The King, about five years ago, eſtablithed a large filk manufaQory, 
near Caſerta; at which they weave plain and brocaded ſilks. Between 
three and four hundred girls here find a livelihood ; and, if any one 
marry a workman in the manufactory, and continue to work for this 
cltabliſhmeat, they and their families are ſupported. Each bride receives 
a portion of a hundred ducats; and the whole community, which began 
with forty perſons, conſiſts already of more than a thouſand : conſti- 
tuting a little State, the laws of which have been given by the King 
himſelf. He has apartments in the building, which he frequently in- 
habits. | | 

I now viewed the countries of Santa Agatha, Mola, Itri, and Fondi, 
again in all their charms ; which I had thought ſo beautiful in the be- 
ginning of February. 

We paſſed haſtily through the Pontine marſh; and for having croſſed 
it without injury we may perhaps thank the uſe of camphor, and 
of that kind of vinegar which the French call vinaigre des quatre vo— 
leurs : the vinegar of the four thieves; and the Italians, who ſeldom 
are ſatisfied with ſmall numbers, aceto de i ſette ladri : or vinegar of 
the ſeven thieves, The danger is always very great; yet it was this 
year leſs than the laſt : partly becauſe the means taken by the Pope to 
dry the marſh are productive of annual improvement, and partly be- 
cauſe the falls of rain have been greater this ſummer than uſual ; and 
therefore the firſt autumnal rains, which are frequently ſo pernicious, 
have been leſs dangerous in their effects. 

Leaving the high road, we went from Albano to Fraſcati ; and ſaw 
on our way the Grotta ferrata : which is the name of an abbey inha- 
bited by monks ; who, combining the Greek and Latin churches, live 
according to the order of St. Baſil, They fled from Calabria in the 
tenth century, and took refuge here under the conduct of St. 
Nileus. 

This abbey deſerves to be viſited, becauſe it contains noble pictures 
in freſco, by Dominichino ; by whom a whole chapel has been painted. 

Some 
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Some of them have ſuffered from age. One of them repreſents a ſriar 
of the monaſtery, who went to meet Otho the Third, at the head ot 
his army. Otho embraces the Saint. The Legend relates that the 
Emperor offered him the choice of any gift he ſhould demand; and 
that he anſwered, © The gift I demand is thy ſoul.” The Emperor is 
ſurrounded by many warriors, and horſes ; all full of life, abounding 
in the ſimplicity of nature. Nor can we ſufficiently admire the pure 
ordonnance of the picture, or the dignity and truth of the expreſſion. 

Another ſmall picture, in which a Saint is repreſented in the act of 
exorciling a poſſeſſed hoy, is in my opinion ſtill much more beautiful. 
The boy, held by his father, throws himſelf back, his body raiſed upon 
his toes, his arms ſtretched out, and raging, and his whole mien and 
attitude exhibiting the ſymptoms of the dreadful conflict. Garrick 
objected to a famous French comedian, who perſonated drunkenneſs, 
that his legs were ſober : the legs of this poſſeſſed boy are racked by 
the moſt deadly cramp. The father holds him with effort, but with 
hope: the weeping mother kneels ; and fear and expeCtation are com- 
bating, in the countenances of the ſpectators. Thele different paſſion: 
are excellently expreſſed, in the faces of two boys; one of whom is all 
animation and hope, the other ail anxicty and dread. 


Behind the Saint a kneeling monk prays, with ardent devotion, The. 


Saint himſelf alone is perfectly calm, perfectly certain of what is to 
follow, and this calm is equally expreſſed in his whole attitude and 11 
his beautiful and placid form. He opens the mouth of the boy with 
his left hand, and dips the right in the oil containcd in a ſuſpended 
lamp: the power of which was rendered ſanative by his touch; or which 
rather was the viſible ſymbol of the gift of working miracles. 

The animation of the paſſions is expreſſed in all the other counte- 
nances, and every where prevails ; modiſied by the ſagacity of the great 
painter, the ſtrength of whoſe pencil knew the pure extent of the line 
of truth. Dominichino was as calm as the Saint he pourtrayed, He 
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was guilty of no exceſs, of no wild attitude, miſrepreſenting life, but 
every where communicated the heartfelt glow of nature, 1n all her cha- 
racteriſtic forms. A body poſſeſſed, drawn by ſuch a painter, will have 
geſtures which many of the modern, and particularly of the French, 
artiſts ſuppoſe are common to the paſſions of common life, Excels is 
the mark of weakneſs, as well in the artiſt as in the man. 

The whole road, between Albano and Fraſcati, which is two Italian 
miles beyond the Grotta ferrata, abounds in pleaſing variety; and leads 
through woods, where different kinds of trees afford different kinds of 
ſoliage. 

Fraſcati is built on the ſide of a woody mountain, which is about 
twelve Italian miles from Rome. Oa this mountain the ancient 7½ 
culum was built; the founding of which is aſcribed to Telegonus, who 
according to ſome was the ſon of Ulyſles and Circe, and according to 
others the fon of Telemachus., Fable in general adds to the antiquity 
of towns ; but, if the opinion of Cluverius be true, and it appears to 
be well-founded, this fable robs Tv/culum of three hundred years of its 
real age: for it was built by the Pela/z;, who drove the Siculi out of 

Latium three hundred years before the deſtruction of Troy. 
Tuſculum is famous in the Roman hiſtory for its friendſhip with 
Rome; to which at laſt it fell a ſacrifice, as happened to every friend 
of this imperious city. It boaſts of having produced Cincinnatus, and 
Cato, the Cenlor ; and is well known, to every reader of the ancients, 
for having been the country reſidence of Cicero: the place where his 
much loved Tuy/culanum ſtood, after which he has named one of his im- 
mortal works. 

After the expulſion of the Goths, it became a part of the States of 
the Church; and was preferred, by the Popes, to all other places in the 
vicinity of Rome. Suſpecting the Romans, Alexander the Third re- 
tired to this place, in the year 1165; and, four years afterward, aided 
by the people of Tuſculum, attacked the Ghibelines in Rome ; which 


party 
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party favoured the Emperor. Tuſculum was become an imperial 
town when, in the year 1191, Clement the Third, by an agreement, 
again united it to the States of the Church. 

The hatred of the Romans, who feared that the Popes might again 
retire to this place, induced them to deſtroy Tuſculum, as a conquered 
town. The inhabitants retired to the ruins of one of their ſuburbs ; 
among the groves of which they long continued to live. Hence Frat- 
cati derived its name: for Fraſca, in Italian, ſigniſies a leafy bough. 
Lofty pines, that grow above the town on the mountain, point out the 
place where ancient Tuſculum ſtood. 

Moſt of the moderns ſuppoſe the place where a Capuchin monaſtery 
ſtands, between the ruins of Tuſculum and Fraſcati, to have been the 
ſeat of the Tuſculanum of Cicero: but Cluverius is of opinion that it 
ſtood where the preſent Grot/a ferrata ſtands. 

We were prevented by rainy weather from viſiting ſeveral of the 
famous villas in Fraſcati ; and ſaw none but the Villa Aldobrandini, 1 
ſhall tell you nothing of the cieling, painted by the Cavaliere D' Ar- 
pino; nor yet of the expenſive toys of the hydraulic art, which by 
ſome have been ſo much celebrated. My filence is inoffenlive, l 
looked round me, and ſcarcely retain a tranſient idea of what I ſaw. 

We yeſterday paſſed through ſeveral galleries at Rome, which we 
had not viſited when we were there in the winter. The following pic- 
tures pleaſed me the moſt. 


IN THE PALAZZO CHIGI. 


A battle-piece, by Salvator Roſa. All the terror and din of battle, 
yet no confuſion ; wildnels of fancy, yet purity of ordonnance ; great 
ardor, and no vacuity. The genius of Salvator in full diſplay. A 
painter of no genius affects wildneſs, exaggerates animation, and is 
more inſupportable and more falſe than inſipidity itſelf. But the 
painter of mind does not miſlead : he ſeizes incidents, and objects, as 
they actually occur; and preſents us with nature ſuch as ſhe is. He 
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is not inflated : his heat does not ſcorch ; it is now mildly warm, now 
glows, now beams, and, like the ſun, enlightens all around. This bat- 
tle-piece is full of harmony. The atmoſphere has the yellow tone of 
a tempeſt ; and blue clouds ride at a diſtance, and fly round, while 
hovering eagles, waiting for their prey, eye the bodies of the lain. 

Several landicapes, by this painter, are all ſtamped by the character 
of the maſter. His horizon is inflamed ; and frequently the trees bend, 
and ſway, before the freſh breeze. 

have ſomewhere read an anecdote of Salvator Roſa, for the truth 


of which I will not vouch; though I think it not improbable. Thie 


tale ſays, he was fond of wine; and that, being half intoxicated, he 
every now and then ran to his work, and painted with great fury ; 
leaving it after a few touches. When he was ſober, he recollected what 
he had done, ſuppoſed he had ſpoiled his picture, and was exceedingly 
grieved : but, going to examine it, he found, to his aſtoniſhment, that, 
during his intoxication, he had put in ſtrokes that were inimitably ex- 
preſſive. | 

Intoxication like this denotes much power. But happy is the man 
of genius, who does not derive the animating neCtar from the glaſs. 

Of the nectar prepared by Nature herſelf Claude Lorrain drank deeply; 
by whom there are five excellent landſcapes in this gallery. 

A Roman Charity; and a Sleeping Cupid ; both by Guido. 

Julio Romano's own drawings of the Battle of Conſtantine, in the 
Vatican; which he painted under the inſpection of Raphael. 


THE PALAZZO DORIA. 


The collection of this gallery is very ample. The Romans call it // 
baſc de i quadri; or, the grove of pictures: The works of the moſt 
famous painters being to be found there. Here are many of the land- 
ſcapes of Gaſpard Pouſſin; and ſome of them excellent. This 
painter poſſeſſed much truth of drawing, but leſs of colouring. In 
many of his landſcapes, the tone is unnaturally clear; and in others 

unna- 
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unnaturally gloomy, He evidently affected to have a manner of his 
own. This is an affliting quality; and proper only to inferiority of 
genius. The French are not only manneriſts but they conſider that 
to be ſo is a mark of greatneſs : yet they frequently fail in the thing at 
which they aim. Claude Lorrain, who was entirely free from this 
defect, muſt not be conſidered as an exception: becauſe, in his time, 
the country that gave him birth was not a province of France: he was 
a German. 

Here likewiſe there are ſeveral beautiful landſcapes by Nicholas 
Pouſſin; the great hiſtorical painter. 

Two landſcapes, by Dominichino: which are beautiful, and remark- 
able for having been painte f at a time when landſcape was yet in its 
infancy : though hiſtory- pai- ing had attained its prime of manhood. 

The laborious finiſhing of Briighel will excite the aſtoniſhment even 
of thoſe who take no pleaſure in ſuch minute yet inceſſant induſtry. 
There is a Paradiſe, with the creation of birds and beaſts, by him in 
this gallery; and his works of this kind are maſterpieces. 

Pharaoh and his army, overwhelmed in the Red Sea; by Antonio 


Tempeſta. The veins in the marble, ſelected for the painting of this 


picture, repreſent the rolling of the billows. 
A beautiful Holy Family ; by Fra Bartolomeo. 
The Sacrifice of Iſaac ; by Titian. 


St. Agnes, aſcending the pile to ent: Gang the faggots of which be- 


gin to burn; by Guercino. 

The Virgin, kneeling at prayer before the ſleeping child, Jeſus; by 
Guido. The colours of this beautiful picture have ſuffered from time; 
and, being placed among pictures of higher colouring, it did not ap- 
pear to advantage. 

Some portraits, by Abraham Vandyke “. 
Two by Rembrandt. Great as this painter was, he yet ſuffers by 


* I imagine there is a miſtake z and that the great Vandyke, Anthony, is meant. 


Abraham Vandyke painted chiefly in England. T. 
7 the 
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the ſide of Vandyke. Rembrandt was a manneriſt, Vandyke, 
more than any painter, poſſeſſed the grand art of preſenting nature 
with the full expreſſion of life. His pictures breathed. He was like- 
wiſe a great painter of hiſtory ; and communicated to his portraits, 
which were always painted in perfect repoſe, the dignity of the hiſto- 
rical character. 

The ſather confeſſor of Reubens; by Reubens himſelf, Vandyke 
learned, from this his great maſter, to paint nature, with all her anima— 
tion, and truth, in ſuch a manner as only the future great maſter can 
learn. 

Holbein, and his wife: two portraits, by Holbein. 

A beautiful ſmall head of a woman ; likewiſe by Holbein : a very 
excellent picture. 

Four miſers; by Albert Durer: a maſter- piece of this great man. 
He communicated to his ſarcaſtic caricature ſo much pure truth, and 
combined it with ſo deep a knowledge of character, that, bold as the 
traits are, you ſcarcely can call them caricature. Raphacl highly 
venerated Albert Durer; whoſe writings, like thoſe of Leonardo da 
Vinci, are the code of the art. 

A Flight into Egypt; by Nicholas Pouſſin: a beautiful picture; 
but, unfortunately for it, you ſoon afterward come to one much more 
beautitul, by Claude Lorrain. 

Landſcapes, by Paul Brill; who was properly the father of landſcape- 
painting. He was remarkable for truth of expreſſion ; and for his 
choice of the beautiful. His pictures abound in all the ſoft harmony 
of nature: the offences againſt which ſo frequently aſflict the ſpectator, 
in many a famous landſcape. 

The Virgin and Child, with a little John the Baptiſt, in a landſcape ; 
by Raphael. Comparing this piece by Raphacl with the pictures 
around it, we might exclaim, as an ancient writer once did of a young 
virgin, 

Alie formoeſze, la ipſa forma et. 
The reſt are beautiful, ſhe is beauty itſelf,” 
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Perhaps this ſine gallery, of the Palazzo Doria, has been called 3! 
boſcs de i quadri from the many landicapes that it contains, 

In the church belonging to the Camaldoli monaſtery, of San Romo- 
aldo, there is a famous altar-piece, an excellent picture, painted by An- 
drea Sacchi. Saint Romoaldo is ſeated under a tree, inſtructing three 
monks in their ſpiritual duties. The back-ground is allegorical, 
Monks of the order are feen climbing a ſtezp mountain, on their 
aſcent to heaven; the light from which deſcends toward the foot of 
the mountain, 


LEIT-F ER: 0G 


Rome, 5th October 1592. 


Wr have paſſed the two preceding days among the en- 
chanting ſcenes of Tivoli ; of the far-famed caſcades of which I would 
rather ſend innumerable drawings than one barren deſcription. 

Tivoli is ſeated on a hill; and is watered by the river Teveronc, 
which the ancients called Auio, Anten, and Anenus. It divided Latium 
from the country of the Sabines ; but, though the ſtream ran through 
the middle of the town, it was allowed wholly to belong to Latium. 
The name of the town was Tibur; and, according to the general 
opinion, it was built by Tibur and Catillus : two Arcadians, who fol- 
lowed Evander from Greece at the time of the Trojan war. Cluve- 
rius, who is perhaps the beſt of the antiquarians of Italy, places the 
founding of this town three hundred years more early; and aſcribes it 
to the Pelaſgi, who were driven out of Latium by the tribe of the Si- 
culi, that afterward gave their name to Sicily. 

Tibur long continued to reſiſt Rome, in its infancy : the diſtance 
between them was only eighteen Italian miles, 

Vol. II. 4A The 
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The Teverone courſes between hills through the town ; and there 
forms the ca/cata : or the great water- fall. It has loſt much of its na- 
tural beauty; becauſe its bed has been deepened, partly to guard againſt 
its wild torrents, and partly to form mill-ſtreams. It is ſtill however 
very delightful. 

One branch of it in particular is much more charming than the reſt ; 
and ruſhes, thundering down, through the hollows of the rock : the 
fantaſtic forms of which afford proſpects that are cqually grand and 
beautiful. The over-arched cliffs are hung with maiden-hair, and 
covered with the vigorous vegetation of ſhrubs, and trees; which the 
miſts, ariſing from the daſhing waters, inceſſantly bedew. 

About the middle of the caſcade is what 1s called the cave of Nep- 
tune; where, from rocks that are overgrown with plants, the ſtream, 
above and below, is heard and ſeen to ruſh, foam, and roar. High over 
this ſtands the <ircular temple of Veſta ; the fallen part of which is 
not here viſible, while its Corinthian colonnade gives it a moſt bcau- 
tiful appearance, Near this are ruins of the temple of the Sibyl, Al- 
bunea. Whether theſe remains belonged to the temple dedicated to 
the Sibyl is perhaps very diſſicult to determine: but it is known that 
the was worſhipped here; and as Horace applies the epithet of rclound- 


ing to her name, there can be no doubt but that her temple ſtood ncar 
the waterfall. 


domus Albunee reſonantis. 
Ho, lib. i. od. vii. 


Pure Albunea's far-reſounding ſource. 
FRAN cls. 


A vonſiderable diſtance below the cavern of Neptune, which name 
was given it by the French painter, Vernet, there is a narrow difficult 
path, that leads through a vineyard ; where, at every ſtep, new beau- 
ties appear ; and this path goes from the waterfall to a place called the 
grotto of the Sirens, Compreſſed and narrowed by the hollow rocks, 

6 that 
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that are embelliſhed by every enchanting object which form and foliage 
ean afford, the waters foam, and thunder with a din that ſeems every 
moment to increaſe ; and, falling through the hollow cavities, they 
eſcape the eye the more ſecurely becauſe the edges of the rock are ren- 
dered ſlippery, by the ſpray, and will not ſuffer a near approach, If 
you turn to the left, you ſee the calcade from above, daſhing downward 
into the grotto of Neptune, and ruthing thence in divided ſtreams. It 
you (hut your eyes for a moment, in order to open them with the 
greater determination, you are but the more ſtunned by the roaring of 
the falling waters: the ear being then only employed. 

Grand however as the roar ot theſe waters is, and ſublime as is this 
ſcenery, they mult not be compared to the more grand, the more 
ſublime, fall of the Rhine, at Lauffen; where terror and ecſtacy om- 
nipotently ſeize on the ſtunned, dazzled, and amazed, ſpectator. Not 
but the fantaſtic forms of the round and hollowed rocks communicate 
to this waterfall at Tivoli a milder terror, a more ſacred gloom, and 
charms that are all its own. 

There is a pleaſant walk, which leads from the heights of the town 
through a ſmiling valley; that ſeparates them from oppolite heights, 
where the hills are ornamented with very large old olive trees. Here, 
at a place in the neighbourhood of a monaſtery, there are ruins which 
are ſaid to have belonged to the country-houſe of Horace. Though 
our friend Horace appears to have preferred his more ſolitary Sabine 
country- ſcat, ſtill it is certain he had a houſe at this place. We are ex- 
preſsly told this in the ſhort account which Suetonius has given us of 
the poet. Beſide, with what affection does he frequently ſpeak of 
Tibur ! In his beautiful Ode to Melpomene, he tells us that theſe 
waters, and the thick foliage of theſe groves, ſhould form the lyric 


poet, | 
Sed que Tibur aque fertile prefluunt, 
Et ſpiſſuo nemorum come, 
Fingent /Eclis carmine nobilem. 
Ho, lib. iv. od. ili. 
44 2 But 
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But him, the ſtreams which warbling flow 
Rich Tibur's fertile vales along, 
And ſhady groves, his haunts, ſhall know, 
The maſter of the Molian ſong. 


And in another Ode, where the poet proves himſelf ſo ſincere a 
friend, and ſo capable of enjoying the charms of nature, he wiſhes to 
end his life in Tibur. 

Tibur Argeo poſitum colono 
Sit mihi ſedes utinam ſenectæ; 
Sit modus laſſo maris, el viarum, 


M ilitiægue. 
Hon. lib. 11. od. vi. 


May Tibur, to my lateſt hours, 

Afford a kind and calm retreat; 

T'ibur; beneath whoſe lofty towers 

The Grecians f1x'd their bliſsful ſeat ; 

There may my labours end, my wand'rings ceaſe, 

There all my toils of warfare reſt in peace! 
FRANCIS. 


From the olive groves of theſe hills, you ſee the caſcade right before 
you ; which, in compariſon with the great waterfall, or the caſeata, is 
called caſcatelle maggiort : or, the chief of the little waterfalls. 

The ſtream here divides into two branches, that form a tongue of 
land; and by this land they are ſtill kept ſeparate when they fall 
down into the valley; by this variety they produce a caſcade of en- 
chanting beauty. Theſe ſmall arms, now purling, now pouring, join 
at laſt in one grand current; that winds along the valley. 

Not far from this are the leſſer caſcades : or the caſcatelle piccole. 
They are only called little comparatively ; for they actually conſiſt of 
great waterfalls. 

Above theſe are the large remains of the prodigious villa of Mæce- 
nas. This villa, through which the arms of the waterfall ruſh, we 
viſited 1n the evening ; and felt a pleaſure in recolleQing that here, in 
this very houſe, Horace frequently, and Virgil not ſeldom, firſt read 
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their immortal works to the friends of poetry. A boy, in an apple 
tree, plucking the ripe fruit from trees that were planted below in the 
fertile valley, reminded me of the orchards which Horace ſung : that 
were bathed by the fleeting rivulets: 


mobilibus pæmaria ritt. 
And fruitful orchards, bathed by ductile ſtreams. 
FxAxCls. 
The wine of Tivoli is very pleaſant. Horace was right in adviſing 
his friend to plant the vine here, in preference to all other trees. 


Nullam, Fare, ſacra vite prius feverts arborem 


Circa mite ſolum Tiburis et mama Catili. 


Round Catillus' walls, or in Tibur's rich ſoil, 
To plant the glad vine be my Varus' firſt toil. 
FRANCIS. 


Large foundations are ſtill remaining, oppoſite to the ca/catelle 
piccole and the villa of Mæcenas, which are ſuppoſed to have belonged 
to the villa of Quinctilius Varus; facing which allo the preceps Anio, 
or headlong Anio, as Horace calls it, flows, 

From one point of view, you may overlook the ca/alelle maggiori 
and the caſcatelle piccole. 

There is a ſmall round temple not far from the villa of Macenas, 
which is called / /e-mpro della Toſſe : the temple of the goddeſs 7% “. 
The credulous Romans, who erected a temple to the goddeſs Mephitic, 
whom they likewiſe called Graveolentia, may equally have perſonified 
and worſhipped this diſeaſe as a goddeſs: hoping thus to eſcape her 
anger. The little temple is circular, and has a hemiſpherical cupola, 
which has an opening at the top. This form is in itſelf pleaſant ; and 
the numerous ſhrubs that grow round the old cupola give it a very 
charming appearance. 

In the ſmall inconſiderable town, there are the high remains of the 


* Tufſ's ſiguiſies a cough. 
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wall of a temple; probably of that which was dedicated to Hercules, 
and which was famous in Latium. 

There is likewiſe a ſection of one of the town gates of the ancient 
Tibur ſtill ſtanding; and moſaic plaiſter is ſtill preſerved, in a little 
ſtreet. 

Near the town is the I De; which was built about the mid— 
dle of the ſixteenth century, by Cardinal ppolite d Ele; and now 
belongs to the Duke of Nlodena, the laſt male branch of this famous 
family. The building is large, but it is beginning to decay. The 
garden was laid out by the celebrated Le Notre; who introduced the 
French taſte in the art. of gardening through all Europe, during the laſt 
century. Tall pines, plane-trees, and the largeſt eyprels trees I ever 
ſaw, {till embelliſh this garden; and muſt have been planted by L- 
Notre. | 

You know that the French, having ſome years ago become weary 
of their inſipid gardens, began to change them into Engliſh parks. 
But they did not ſtop there. Having no feeling of ſimplicity, or of 
the ſerious Enghth character, gloomy as it appeared to them, they ſtill 
were willing to exceed it: for which reaſon, as I have been told by an 
eye witneſs, they have planted dead trees in the beautiful gardens of 
Ermenonville : pour inſpirer la philoſophie * A true picture of their 
preſent philoſophy ; and of the morals of their atheiſts, who already 


compare Rouſſeau to a tree without root, or fruit. { 
Brutus and Caſſius had villas at Tivoli; the great remains of which c 
we viſited. Their grandeur affords an idea of the luxury of the Ro- c 

mans in thoſe times; when men, who deſervedly are called the laſt of 
the Romans, inhabited ſuch prodigious palaces. t] 
Theſe two brothers-in-law, friends, and chiefs of the conſpiracy = 
againſt the tyrant, lived a.quarter of a league diſtant from each other. Þ: 

Beneath theſe ſhady walks they probably converſed of the great events 
of the Roman world. In this country-ſeat, the noble Brutus fre- = 
* 'To inſpire philoſophy. lo 
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quently perhaps retired from his cares, to enjoy the ſociety of his 
Portia, and his friends; and to hold ſweet intercourſe with the mighty 
dead. Here he could delight himſelf with the beautiful proſpect; and 
well might turn his eye from the duſty plains of Rome, that he might 
view the woody mountains of Tſculum, on the left; or t' hills that 
lie on the right: beyond which the high S$9rade riſes. 

I was much leſs intereſted by the vaſt remains of the villa of Adrian. 
Much may ſtill be ſeen of a theatre: but I cannot conjecture the ule 
of a ſpacious circular place, ſurrounded by a loſty wall. 

In Italy, the dubious ruins of antiquity are daringly pronounced 
upon. They call this place the Naumachia, It 1s true there are traces 
of ſeats, for ſpectators; and niches over them, on which it is probable 
that ſtatues were placed. Others ſuppoſe this to have been an amphi- 
theatre; and I ſhould be ſurpriſed if a grand imperial villa had been 
built and left unprovided with a place for the ſanguinary ſpectacle of 
combats between wild beaſts, and the conflicts of more murderons men. 
But the ruins of walls within the place are a proof that it was neither 
intended for a naumachia nor for an amphitheatre. 

A much greater place was probably appropriated to racing, or to a 
riding-houſe : or, if not, it might ſerve for the exerciſing of the Prato- 
rian guard, 

Our all-wiſe antiquarians have not ſuffercd the ruins of temples that 
ſtand here to continue undeſcribed. They can tell us in which tribune, 
or half rotunda, which likewiſe had the name of Sc, the Stoics, 
or the Platoniſts, held diſcourſe. | 

For my own part, I think it impoſſible to know the uſe of cach of 
theſe diviſions : eſpecially in a building in which Adrian was deſirous 
of collecting all that had chiefly delighted him in Greece, Aſia, and 
Foypt. Adrian; a man of underſtanding, but full of fantaſtic whims. 

I thought the large ruins of a building more remarkable, which, 
according to the inequality of the ground on which it ſtood, conſiſted 
ſometimes of two and ſometimes of three ſtories. The general opi- 
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nion, that it was inhabited by the Prætorian Cohort, which ſerved as 
the body guard, 1 conlider as indubitable. It is divided into high 
chambers ; cach of which is nine paces long, and ſeven broad. Open- 
ings between them have been made, in modern times: though for- 
merly theſe chambers had no interior communication with each other. 
The windows muſt have ſerved them for doors; and, as there was a 
moat dug on that ſide of the building which had windows, the ſoldiers 
could only leave the lower ſtory by paſſing over a bridge; and the 
upper by deſcending a ladder. It 1s probable that they were draw- 
bridges; and that the ladders were placed at ſtated times. Unfortu- 
nate ages! In which an Emperor like Adrian, who was not a tyrant, 
the ſucceſſor of the meritorious Trajan, who had been preceded by the 
good Nerva, was obliged to take precautions ſo gloomy ! 

The walls of theſe houſes for the ſoldiers are doubled: ſo that there 
is a ſmall ſpace between them, affording a paſſage to the air. This 
was a very rational precaution; and deſerves to be imitated in our 
country, where the humidity of the air is ſo frequently noxious, 

The hills round Tivoli are chiefly covered with olive trees: though 
other trecs are found among them, the various and verdant foliage of 
which refreſhes the eye. Among them, we chiefly meet with the 
cercis ſiliquaſirum: or Judas tree: on which I found, at the ſame 
time, the ripe ſeed and the beautiful red flower in bloom. I met with 
different plants which I had ſeen no where elſe : the ſeeds of which 1 
have collected. It will give me great ſatisfaction if ſome of the many 
ſeeds that I ſhall bring home with me ſhould hereafter proſper in Ger- 
many. My ſon found ſome ripe ſeeds of the caper ; with the beauti- 
ful bloom of which I hope to make you acquainted, This ſeed is but 
(eldom met with, becauſe the buds are ſo carefully plucked. 
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LETTER Cl. 
Rome, Sth Oftober 1792. 


Ix the church called 7:/:ta dei Monti, there is an excellent 
painting in freſco, by Danielle di Volterra; the ſubject of which 1s 
the deſcent of Chriſt from the croſs. It is thought to be one of the 
moſt famous paintings in the world, and 1s truly of extraordinary 
beauty: particularly the Virgin in a ſwoon, though perhaps ſhe looks 
rather too much as if the were dead, and the beautiful group of the 
weeping women. Still I confels that the deſcent from the croſs in oil 
colours, by the ſame great maſter, which is in the poſſeſſion of Ange- 
lica Kauffman, appears to me of even higher excellence. It is allonith- 
ingly well preſerved ; and, by the mere aid of a good varniſh, looks as 
freſh and as youthful as if it had juſt been taken from the eaſel of the 
painter. 

Of all the Italian artiſts of the preſent age, Canova, a Venetian, now 
living at Rome, is the man who beſt maintains the fame of Roman 
art. I know no ſculptor whoſe works ſo nearly approach the grcat 
maſter-pieces of antiquity; and willingly acknowledge that I prefer 
ſome of his performances to the admired ſtatues of Michael Angelo, 
To uncommon aſliduity he unites uncommon genius; aud boldnets of 
conception with the rare gift of feizing nature, pure as the is, in her 
moſt ſigniſicant attitudes, and molt perfect forms. He is thirty-th: ec 
years of age; and his character, by all who know him, is allowed to 
be dignified, and amiable. The monuments of the two laſt Popce, 
Rezzmmico and Ganganelli, are both by his hand. 

I faw many plaiſter models by him, in his workſhop, and marble 
ſtatues; ſome begun, and ſome finiſhed, I thought a group of D.cda- 
lus and Icacus uncommonly beautiful. Dadalus has begun to falten 
the wings on the ſhoulders of his ſon : while the boy turns his head 

VOI. II. 4 B and 
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and looks at them, with the joyful pleaſure of youthful impatience, 
The father conſiders his work, with an air that is equally expreſſive of 
the penetrating eye of the artiſt and the anxiety of the father. Feel- 
ings like theſe appear to me much more diſſicult to convey than thoſe 
of violent paſſion ; eſpecially becauſe, in the latter, it will be more 
eaſy for the artiſt to deceive in proportion as it is difficult to know 
what is the exact truth. This excellent group was a performance of 
C:nova before he was eighteen. 

The monument of Pope Rezzonico, by him, in St. Peter's church, 
is lately completed ; and eclipſes every other monument of the Popes, 
in this church, 

In the church of St. Jerome, there is a picture by Dominichino 
which is ſuppoſed to be one of the beſt in Rome. The ſubject is St. 
Jerome, adminiſtering the ſacrament to a dying perſon. A young man 
ſtands behind the ſaint, with a chalice ; and a youth, at the back of the 
dying perſon, in deep and ſincere affliction. Several other counte- 
nances, and attitudes, denote varieties of grief or of devotion. The 
dying man appears to collect his remaining powers for this ſolemn 
moment; and the countenance of St. Jerome teſtifies pure love, and 
dignified ſanctity. Of the ſurrounding perſons he has no knowledge. 
His thoughts are fixed on God, and on the penitent; whom, in the 
pangs of death, he wiſhes to prepare for his entrance into eternity, 

Nicholas Pouſlin uſed to ſay that the Transfiguration of Chriſt, by 
Raphael, this St. Jerome, by Dominichino, and the Deſcent from the 
croſs, by Volterra, were the moſt beautiful of all pictures“. Pouſſin 
was accuſtomed to call Dominichino ſimply THE PAINTER, 


This epithet properly belongs to none ſo truly as to Raphael, He 


may be called THE PAINTER : as the Greeks frequently called Homer 
THE POET. 


Not that Deſcent from the croſs which is now in the church of Trinita de i Muti 
but the other, in oil colours, which uſed to hang in the reſectory of the monaſtery near 
the Place del Popolo, and which now is in the poſſeſſion of Angelica Kauffmann. 


The 
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The ceiling of a hall of the Palazzo Farneſe is painted by Annibal 
Caracci ; and the ſubjects are entirely mythological. It is excellently 
painted; and with that power which characterized this artiſt : from 
whom however we mult not expect the breathing ſoul of Domini- 
chino, and ſtill leſs of Raphael. Caracci was eight years in complet- 
ing this famous work ; for which the proprietor paid him by the ell, 
It is ſaid that the chagrin which this gave him occaſioned the death of 
the painter. 

In the Villa Doria there is a ſmall houſe, which Raphael uſed fre- 
quently to inhabit in ſummer, on the ceiling of the great chamber of 
which there are ſome paintings, and light arabeſc ornaments on the 
walls: all by the playful ſportive not to be miſtaken hand of the 
maſter. | 

The preſent poſſeflor of the garden of this villa has intended to lay 
it out in the manner of the Engliſh; and we are indebted to him for a 
variety of plants and ſhrubs, and for many ſpacious walks ſheltered by 
the branching unlopped trees : but falſe taſte frequently offends the eye 
of thoſe who neither love a flaming Veſuvius in miniature, nor any 
other fantaſtic and no leſs childiſh imitations. 

Even in the beautiful garden of the V Borgheſe there are novelties 
which I diſlike. Among others, there is a ſmall farm which has the 
form and air of a fortreſs, on the door of which is the inſcription Ota 
tuta: Leiſure, or rather Idleneſs, ſecure. Security in a. fortreſs is 
dubious. Idleneſs is not the characteriſtic of the place: nor is a gar- 
den its proper ſituation. 

A ſmall newly erected ruin is equally diſpleaſing. Are there not 
enough of actual ruins in Rome? Or ſhould a deception of walls 
tumbling down ſuggeſt painful aſſociations to a man who is taking a 
contemplative walk ? 

In the Villa Panfili, there is a ſpacious pleaſing verdant plot of 
ground, ſurrounded by tall pines and containing a whole grove of 
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theſe trees. I never ſaw more beautiful weeping-willows than there 
are near a pool, in this villa, 

We have viſited our good countryman, Trippel, in his workſhop. 
I ſay our countryman : for where 1s the worthy German who does not 
think it an honour to him that the Swiſs are likewiſe Germans? 

Trippel is highly eſteemed in Rome. Among other grand works 
of this great ſtatuary, I was particularly pleaſed with a Milo ; repre- 
ſented at the moment when his left arm is impriſoned in the cleft of the 
tree, while with his right he is detending himſelf againſt an aſſaulting 
lion. It were to be withed that the artiſt would execute this ſubject 
in large. Few ideas, in my mind, are capable of ſuch bold and dig- 
niſied expreſſion as that of a man, who, as we are told by hiſtory, was 
not only an athletic wreſtler but a great general, exhibited at the mo- 
ment when he combats a lion with one arm, while aſſaulted by the 
pain which the quick cloſing of a tree, cruſhing his other, muſt inflict, 

Gmelin, a German, to an ardent love of nature, and a fine taſte for 
ſelecting the beautiful, adds the gift of excellently expreſſing his 
thoughts, He has viſited many of the moſt charming countries of 
Italy; eſpecially of the kingdom of Naples; which he has drawn, and 
in part engraved, Ile annually publiſhes a certain number of theſe 
engravings; and thus brings many of the friends cf nature acquainted 
with the grand features of Italy. His talents do him much honour ; 
and his worth and conduct in lite {till more. 
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LETTER Cll. 


Loretto, 12th October 1792. 


WV left Rome early on the th of October; and came in 
the forenoon to the former territories of the Veicnies, whole chief city 
was Ver : which, after a ten years ſiege, was taken by the great Camil- 
lus ; who became ſtill more celebrated afterward, by his victory over 
the Gauls that beſieged the Capitol. 

We then paſſed through Civita Caftellana : the ancient Faliſcum : 
which was beſieged by the ſame general. A ſchool-maſter, who 
hoped to make his fortune by treachery, frequently led the principal 
youths of the Faliſci out of the town ; under the pretext of taking 
them to walk: and in this manner, at laſt, delivered them up to the 
Romans. But Camillus diſdained ſuch a conqueſt. He ticd the hands 
of the traitor behind him, gave each of the boys a rod, and thus drove 
him back into the town. Moved by the heroic action of the Roman, 
the Fali/ci ſurrendered to Camillus“. 

Nepete, through which we ſhortly afterward paſſed, belonged to 
Faliſcum. It is now called Nrp:, The Vetentes and the Faliſci were 
Etrurian tribes : for ancient Etruria extended much farther, toward the 

ſouth, than modern "Tuſcany dogs. 
About forty Italian miles from Rome, we left the mountain called 
San Silve/tro, the ancient Sorade, which we had feen from Rome, be- 
hind us on the right. Though it is not very lotty, it is ſcen to a great 
diſtance ; becauſe from there to Rome there is a continual declivity: 
nor is it connected with the other mountains, which here terminate the 
horizon, but ſtands detached. It riſes on cach fide like the lower 
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ſection of a pyramid, is craggy on the top, and has a reſemblance in 
its form to Epomeo, and Mount Veſuvius. On the fide that we paſſed 
there is a deep rocky valley, which reſembles the bed of a crater, Theſe 
marks lead me to ſuſpect that San Silvgfro, in remote ages, was a vol- 
cano. The country is pleaſant, and is covered with flocks of an ex- 
cellent kind of large ſheep : but, as far as I could judge at this ſcaſon of 
the year, the lands appear to be ill-cultivated. 

Otricolt, and Narni, are two ancient towns; that were called Ocri- 


culum, and Narnia; and both belonged to the Umbri. Narnia took its 


name from the river Nar; called by the modern Italians Nera, and 
Negro. It runs below the town, the ſituation of which is high. Im- 
mediately facing the town, there are the large remains of a great ſtone 
bridge; one entire arch of which, on the ſide next Narni, is ſtill ſtand- 
ing. Oppoſite to this is a half arch ; and large remains of pillars in 
the river, 

The ſtream meanders through the ſmiling plain ; which is encircled 
and over-topped by the woody Apennines. Looking through the 
ſtanding arch cf the ancient bridge, which was the work of Auguſtus, 
you have a view of a half-dark valley, that is ſituated between the 
neighbouring mountains. On the right, there is a modern humble 
bridge; which, by its contraſt with the ruins of its predeceſſor, is 
pictureſque. Poplars and other trees, round which the vine throws 
its tendrils, flourith in the plain, 

We paſled through this valley on our road to Terni ; where, in the 
market, we met with two muſicians : one of whom played on a man- 
doline, and the other on the ſyrinx of the ancients : ſuch as we find it 
deſcribed by the Poets. We likewile ſee it on antique ſtatues, and ba/t 
relieui. It was the inſtrument of ſhepherds, of Satyrs, Fauns, Pan, and 
the Cyclops Polyphemus. The difference that I remarked between the 
ancient and the modern ſyrinx is that the former conſiſted of ninc 
pipes, of unequal length ; which generally were cemented together by 
wax; and the latter of twenty-ſix, which were tied to each other 

| with 
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with threads. The largeſt of theſe tubes might be about ſix inches 
long; and the ſmalleſt ſcarcely an inch. At a certain diſtance, the 
accompaniment of the ſyrinx to the mandoline was not amiſs : but 
more near it was harſh, and offenſive. 

Term is the ancient Interumna; and was the birth-place of the great 
hiſtorian Tacitus. | 

We hired little carriages, to viſit the famous waterfall near Terni ; 
which is called by the inhabitants of the country La caduta delle Mar- 
mori. It is the water of the river Velino: which forms a lake, and 
again purſuing its courſe falls into the Nera. The road to the water- 
fall is cut in the rocky mountain. The whole country much reſembles 
Switzerland: except that the tall vine, and the olive tree round which 
it twines, are tokens of the milder climate of Italy. The mountains 
are wild and fantaſtic, yet friendly in their wildneſs; and the deep 
valley, through which the Nera ſtreams, noiſy after its fall, has fo 
many charms that the attention 1s frequently turned from the grand 
ſpeRacle of the caſcade itſelf. 

The water falls thundering among the rocks that are overſpread with 
foliage; and its fall is deeper than either the caſcade of Tivoli or the 
fall of the Rhine at Laufen: but the latter is more grand in its breadth, 
more impetuous in its plenitude, more ſurging, miſty, and thunder- 
ing, than either of theſe of Italy. The peculiar beauty of this water- 
fall, at Terni, is derived from the uncommon charms of the country, 
A few hundred paces from the fall, there is a ſmall bye way ; that 
leads among high walls of rock, immediately to where the impetuous 
ſtream is tumbling. This broad deep fall is the largeſt in Italy; and, 
if I am not miſtaken, the ſecond in Europe. 

Cicero informs us that M. Curius Dentatus, after he had conquered 
the Sabines, widened the bed of the river, in order to dry up the 
marſhes in the neighbourhood of the river Velinus. Theſe marſhes 
were called, after the little town of Reate, the Reatine paludes : or 


marſhes of Reate. The river Velinus derives its name from the Greek 
word 
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word hele : Ta i>n : which ſignifies marſhes, The goddeſs Vela, the 
ancient Goddeſs of theſe marſhes, had a temple and a grove dedicated 
to her, in the triangle which is formed by the junction of the two 
rivers. 

The lake of Velinus, from the Latin word lucus, a conſecrated 
grove, is now called Lago pie di luco: the lake at the foot of the grove. 

Theſe mountains are clothed with varieties of trees, ſhrubs, and 
plants ; and here, as at the foot of the mountain Bochetta, near Ge- 
noa, we ſaw the beech tree growing wild. 

The whole way from Terni to Spoleto is among the woody Apen- 
nines; which decline immediately as you approach Spoleto ; and the 
country is univerſally of the higheſt beauty. The kind of oak which 
the ancients called æſculus, and which Linnæus names the queren 4. 
culus, here attains a ſuperior growth. The bark is dark-coloured, a 
little ſcaly like our oak, and the leaf is leſs. Its ancient name, ſculus, 
is no doubt a corruption of the word e/eulentus : or eatable. It was 
natural for the ancients to call the tree guercus eſculentus, the fruit of 
which was far leſs acrid than our acorn ; and which is ſtill eaten, in 
many parts of Italy, by the common people: who roaſt it in oil. It 
is alſo highly probable that this is the Chaonian acorn, which the 
Grecks tell us was the food of the firſt men. In remote ages, before 
agriculture was underſtood, the inhabitants of Greece and Italy may 
have preferred this to other wild fruits, 

Terni contains about nine thouſand, and Spoleto twelve thouſand, 
inhabitants. Spoleto early became a Roman colony; and in ancient 
times was called Spoletium. After the victory of the lake of Thraſy- 
mene, Hannibal attacked the town; but was driven back with conſi- 
derable loſs by the inhabitants : from which, according to the remark 
of Livy*, he concluded how difficult an undertaking it would be to 
ſeize on Rome; ſince one of its colonies was capable of ſo much re- 


fiſtance. 
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In commemoration of this fortunate defence, one of the gates of che 
town has preſerved the name of La Fuga : or the Fight. 

The duchies of Spoleto and Benevento, although the laſt is ſituated 
much more to the ſouth, between Avellino and Capua, were governed 
in the middle ages by the ſaine Princes, whole names are not un- 
known to hiſtory, 

There is a large and celebrated bridge at Spoleto; of which iti is 
doubted whether it were the work of the Romans or of the Goths : 
but we did not lee it, for night approached as we entercd the town. 

This doubt makes it probable to me that it was built by fome King 
of the Goths. A Roman work would not be overclouded by the 
doubts of ſilence. Italy is indebted to the Goths for many great 
works, many noble inſtitutions, and the revival of agriculture; which, 
from the vices of the Romans and the luxury of their chicfs, had 
begun to decay in the times even of the Republic; when the countrx— 
ſeats and gardens of their debauched and inſatiable grandes left but 
little land for the plough. The devaſtations committed by the Trium— 
viri, and the political generoſity of the tyrants, who ſupplied the Ro- 
man people with corn from Sicily, Egypt, and the provinces of Africa, 
gave agriculture its laſt blow. The thanks of Italy are ftill more 
deeply due to the Goths for returning calm and chaſtity of manners, 
We have often been led to conſider them as barbarians ; but I am of 
the opinion of a modern writer, who tells us that the time in which 
the Goths governed Italy was one of the moſt happy epochas of this 
country, ; 

The temple of the Clitumnian Jupiter flood between Spoleto and 1'0- 
ligno, near the river Clilumuus, the modern Clilonuo, in a very chariu- 
ing country. 

It was the opinion of the ancients that the water of this river po- 
ſeſſed the quality of making the cattle that fed on its banks white, 


Virgil, in his beautiful culogium on Italy, lays, 
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Hinc bellator equus camps ſeſe arduus infert ; 
Hinc albi, Clitumne, greges, et maxima taurus 


Viflima, ſpe tus perfuſs flumine ſacro, 
Romanzs ad templa Deum dux re triumphos . 


Vis. Georg. ii. 145- 


The warrior horſe here bred, is taught to train : 
There flows Clitumnus through the flow'ry plain ; 
Whoſe waves, for triumphs after proſp'rous war, 
The victim ox, and ſnowy ſheep prepare. 


DxrrDen, v. 200. 


At Foligni, formerly Fulginium, an ancient town of the Umbri, we 
ſaw a ſuperb picture, by Raphael, at the cloiſter of St. Ann; belong- 
ing to the Franciſcan Nuns, The Holy Virgin and the Divine Infant 
are ſuſpended in the clouds. The Mother and the Child are both full 
of thoſe heavenly graces which Raphael, and Raphael only, knew how 
to beſtow. John the Baptiſt ſtands below on the right; and Saint 
Francis of Aſifſium kneels by his fide. Saint Jerome is on the left, 
and lays his left hand on the man for whom Raphael painted the pic- 
ture ; who kneels. This man, and the two Saints, are praying to the 
Child; each with a diverſified expreſſion of ardent piety. John the 
Baptiſt raiſes his right arm, and appears to preach with animation; an 
angel ſtands in the middle, in the form of a young winged boy, hold- 
ing a ſcroll in his hand. This was probably the portrait of one of the 
children of the owner of the picture; and may be repreſented as having 
inſcribed the names of his father and the ſaints in the book of life. I 
can conceive no other uſe for the ſcroll. 

The road from Foligni to Loretto is delightful, by the numerous 
beauties of the landſcapes it affords; and we paſſed four poſt-houſes, 


* I cannot forbear to remind my young readers of that pomp of harmony, which is fo 
conſpicuous in this line: 
Romanes ad tẽmpld deum duxere triamphis, 
at 
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at which we changed horſes, among the Apenninecs : the heights of 
which are here covered with trees of various kinds, and eſpecially wich 
large oaks, In the deep valleys, we ſee the freſh verdure of paſtures 
and meadows, gardens, arable lands, tall vine plants, and olive trees. 
Rivers and brooks waſh the mountains, hurry down the rocks, and 
form caſcades : particularly in a delightful valley, that lies bet ween Fo- 
ligni and Caſe Nore, A part of the province of Marca d Ancona, the 
ancient Picenum, is very like the province of Ombria : but, after you 
have aſcended the eaſt fide of the Apennines, the country then opens; 
though it is not flat, but hilly. 

The Marca d Ancona is well inhabited; and the lands are induſtri— 
oully cultivated. Thoſe travellers, who complain ſo heavily of the 
bad agriculture of the States of the Church, appear only to have ſeen 
the Campagna di Roma, and the ſtretch of country between Rome and 
the Tuſcan territories, on the road to Florence. 

A ſhort German mile from Loretto, we paſſed through Recanati : a 
handſome little town that is built on a hill, and in which the Biſhop of 
Loretto reſides ſix months in the year. The Council-houle of Reca- 
nati is embelliſhed with a large and beautiful baſſo relievo, of bronze; 
repreſenting the Virgin and Child. 

Loretto, a town containing eight thouſand inhabitants, owes its 
origin to the ſanta caſa, or holy houſe : which, as pious tradition 
relates, was the ſame in which the angel Gabriel appeared to the Vir- 
gin, and in which, after the return of Mary and Joſeph from Egypt, 
Chriſt continued to live till he entered on his heavenly mithon. We 
are told by the legend that, in the year 1291, the angels carried this 
houſe from Nazareth to Sclavonia ; and, in the ycar 1294, they took 
it from Sclavonia, brought it over the Adriatic, and ſet it down at Lo- 
retto. It now ſtands in the principal church, encaſed in marble : on 
which hiſtories from Holy Writ, by the greateſt artiſts, are maſterly 
cut in alto relicvo. 
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In this Santa Caſa, the ſuppoſed miraculous image of the Virgin, a 
porringer, out of which Chriſt uſed to cat when he was a child, and a 
gown of his mother's, are exlubited, 

This Holy tlouſe and the miraculous image bring pilgrims from 
the whole Catholic world, to pay their homage at Loretto; many of 
whom go round the Holy Houſe on their knees: fo that the knees of 
the pilgrims have made deep hollows in the ſtone pavement of the 
church. | 

Ibere ar: ſome beautiful pictures, in a ſacriſty belonging to the 
church; one of which, the Scuola delle Virgin, or School of the Vir- 
gins, by Guido, is very excellent. Mary 1s ſeated, ſurrounded by young 
virgins ; whom ſhe is inſtructing in female dut' 5, 

A Saint Francis, by Barocci, is a very good picture: by whom there 
are ſeveral 'other paintings here. 

The famous treaſure 'of Loretto is preſerved in a great hall ; and 
contains numberleſs coſtly works, and preſents, from private perſons, 
Kings, and States. Among the jewels, the preſent made by a young 
Lord of Raguſa is conſpicuous: which is no other than his own ſweetly- 
ſmiling handſomely-framed face, painted in miniature, 

A picture, by the immortal Raphael, appears to me to be the greateſt 
ornament of the treaſury. The Virgin is about to cover the Child 
Jeſus with a veil; on whom ſhe looks, with inexpreſſible reverence 
and affection. The Child lies on his back, ſmiling with devout bene- 
volence, and affectionately ſtretches out both his arms to his Mother. 
Joſeph ſtands behind Mary; full of mild but ſerious reflection. 

In the Palazzo de gli Apaſtoli, in which Popes, Cardinals, and Princes, 
who come to viſit Loretto, are entertained at the expence of the Santa 
Caſa, there is a little picture, by Raphael, the ſubject of which is John 
the Baptiſt. In this picture, John has the ſame attitude that was 

given him by Raphael in another of a larger ſize; of which ſeveral 
copies have been made. One of theſe copies-is in Florence, another 
In 
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in Rome, a third in Bologna, and a fourth made a part of the late col- 
lection of the Duke of Orleans: who has aſſumed the name of Ega— 
lite “: and which of theſe four is the original is now diſputed. 

A Night-piece, by Gerardo della Notte, poſſeſſes much pictureſque 
merit. 

In the diſpenſary of Loretto, which appertains to the Santa Caſa, 
there arc three hundred and thiuty vaſes of Facnza thewn ; the paint- 
ings on which are by Julio Romano, and Rafacllino della villa, after 
deligns by the great Raphacl : whoſe genius we recognize, on theſe 
earthen veſſels. Let thoſe, who can admire nothing but the antique, 
vent their rapturcs concerning the vaſes of Greece: I would give a 
whole collection ol ſuch antiquities, did l pollels them, for one of theſe 
vales, embelliſhed by Raphacl. 

All the poor of Loretto are provided with medicines gratis, from 
this diſpenſary, 

The annual revenue of the Santa Caſa is eſtimated at ſeventy thou— 
fand /cud: ; and its annual expenditure at not lels than forty thouſand : 
from which the Biſhop, the Canonici, or Canons, and the Governor of 
the town are paid. 

Loretto is only half a German mile from the Adriatic ; which may 
be ſeen from the Palrzzy Apoltolico, as may likewiſe a beautiful pro- 
ſpect on the land fide. Fortreſſes protect the town againſt pirates; and 
the ſhallowneſs of the ſea-ſhore will not ſuffer the approach of large 


ſhips. 


* This letter was written in 1792. T. 


LET- 
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LETTER An 
Venice, 19th October, 1792 


Thr fruiful plain, between Loretto and the ſea, is ex- 
cellently tilled by the peaſants, who are ſubject to the Santa Caſa, and 
who live in ſcattered houſes. The hilly country, between Loretto and 
Ancona, is likewiſe both fertile and pleaſant. This town 1s built on the 
hills Sn Ciriaco and Monte Guaſco, and in the valley that hes between 
them. The Monte Guaſco, which projects into the ſea, was called by 
the ancients the Promontory of Cumerum. Ancona was a ſettlement of 
the fugitive Syracuſians ; who, in the time of the elder Dionyſus, de- 
teſting the tyrant, made a deſcent at this place. They called the town 
Ancon, * Aryzwr, from its angular ſituation: this word ſignifying an elbow. 

The haven, which Nature has formed, is rendered ſecure by a long 
molo : or ſtone- pier. The town is handſomely built; and, as it is a 
free port, the inhabitants enjoy a reſpectable and viſible proſperity. 
Buſching ſtates its population at twenty-two thouſand ſouls : of whom 
he eſtimates the Jews at five thouſand. According to an ancient de- 
grading law, the Jews are to wear a red rag, or lappet, hanging from 
the hat: but it is not enforced; and, as, like the Portugueze Jews, 
they wear no beard, they are only diſtinguiſhed from the Chriſtians by 
their national phyſiognomy: which flill continues to characterize 
them, though they have now been ſcattered above ſeventeen hundred 
years over the nations of the earth. They only ſuffer their beards to 
grow for eighty days, when they are under any deep affliction. 

A part of the lower town was deſtroyed by the Goths, but rebuilt 
again by Narles. Ancona was ravaged in the tenth century, by the 
Saracens. Pope Pius the Second, who ſat in the Papal chair from the 
year 1 459 to 1464, repaired the haven. All rcligions are tolerated in 
the town, Its trade continues to increaſe, and is of ſome injury to 


Venice. It is likewiſe enriched by the bleaching of wax. | 
The 
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The Exchange of Ancona has a reſpectable appearance. In the 
great place, or ſquare, there is a ſtone ſtatue of the preſent Pope, Pius 
the Sixth, of bad workmanſhip. The viſible pr-ſperity of the town 
and the whole province, which appears from the many new and well- 
built houſes, and the excellent high roads that are the work of the 
Pope, are proots that he deſerves this public teſtimony of affection. 

There is beautiful triumphal arch of marble, on the molo ; which 
was erected to '[rajan, in th e year 112. 

The road from Ancona leads through a pleaſant country, on the 
ſhores of the Adriatic ; and paſles throuy: ſeveral towns, Senigaglia 
was built by the Gauls. Ihe buildings are good, and the fair it holds, 
to wich traders reſort from molt parts of Italy, contributes reſpectably 
to its ſupport. 

About four Italian miles before we came to Fano, we paſſed the 
river Metar 4: the Metanrns of the ancients: or, as Horace calls it, 
the Metaurum. On the banks of this river, the Carthaginians ſuffered 
the famou: defeat in which their General, Aſdrubal, who, like his bro— 
ther, Hannibal, had marched over the Alps, to the aid of the latter, 
loſt his life. By this battle, the fate of Carthage, and of Rome, ap- 
pears to have been determined. 

In Roman times, Funo was called Fanum Fortune : becauſe here 
there was a temple to Fortuna. 

Peſuro, the ancient Pi/aurum, is ſituated like both the above towns, 
in the duchy of Urbino. This was the native province of Raphael; 
who was called Rafaelle d'Urbinuo, from the town in which he was 
born. In the year of Rome 568, 184 years before Chriſt, the Ro- 
mans ſent a colony to Pfaurum. lie river on which it was built 
was formerly called the Piſaurus : now La Foglia, The town is ſitu- 
ated on the ſea ſhore : but its ort will only admit ſmall craft; and con- 
ſequently it has but little trade. As the Cardinal Legite however of 
the duchy of Urbino, and about fifty noble families, make it their 


place of reſidence, Peſaro preſerves a reſpectable appearance, is well 
built, 


| 
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built, and, according to a late eſtimate, contains ten thouſand five hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

The province of Romagna begins at Catolica : which is the firſt poſt 
after Peſaro. In ancient times, it conſtituted a part of Umbria. Cato- 
lica was ſo called from the Catholic Biſhops, who met at this place, at 
the time that the Council was held in Rimini, in the year 359, be- 
cauſe they were diſſatisfied with that aſſembly ; in which it had at 
firſt appeared as if the Arians would have maintained the ſuperiority. 
As this Council was called by the Emperor Conſtans, who favoured the 
Arians, four hundred biſhops came to it from the weſt : who, contrary 
to the hopes of the Emperor, declared in favour of the creed of the 


Council of Nice. 


Rimini was formerly called Ariminum; and its founding is aſcribed 
to the Umbri, a people of uncertain origin, The Senones, a tribe of 
the Gauls, were once in poſſeſſion of it: but in the year of Rome 463, 
or 289 years before Chriſt, they were expelled by the northern Umbri. 
In the year of Rome 485, or 267 before Chriſt, the Romans ſent a co— 
lony to Ariminum. When the three laſt Triumvirs, Antony, Octavianus, 
and Lepidus, ſhared eighteen Italian towns with their territories like 
conquered lands among their ſoldiers, Octavianus ſent a new co- 
lony here. Whether the great marble bridge, over the river Ariminus, 
which is now called Marecchia, and which flows before the town, was 
built by him, or by his ſucceſſor Tiberius, is uncertain ; but it ſtill is 
paſſable, and is a great work. Beyond the town there is a triumphal 
arch; that was erected to Auguſtus, as the founder of the colony. 

On the road between Catolica and Rimini, we ſaw the little town 
of San Marino ; fituated high upon a mountain, on our left. This 
{mall free ſtate would be more celebrated than great nations, were vir- 
tue and innocence, rather than the ſplendour ot vice, the admiration of 
men. Like the little Swiſs Republic of Gerlau, its whole poſſeſſions 
conſiſt of a ſingle mountain. The diameter of its territory is a Ger— 
man mile, A builder, who came from Dalmatia in the beginning of 


I the 
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the ſixth century, continued to labour thirty years at the rebuilding of 
Rimini : after which he retired, and lived as a hermit on this moun- 
tain. But, greatly as he deſired repoſe, the fame of his ſanCtity attracted 
young people to him, and a Princeſs gave him the mountain as a pre- 
ſent, on which he here founded a little free State. 

As the reſidence of its citizens was founded on a rock, ſo did he 
lay the baſis of his artleſs dignified code on the Evangeliſts. The Con- 
ſtitution of the Republic is very ſimple. Each houſe ſends a deputy 
to the great aſſembly of the citizens. The Executive Power reſides in 
the Council of Sixty; one half of which is choſen from the Nobles. A 
majority of two-thirds is required, before a concluſtve vote can paſs. 
Every two months this Council chooſes two Caprtan : who are in mi- 
niature what the Conſuls were at Rome. The Judge and the Phyſi— 
cian muſt both be ſtrangers ; and are elected once in three years. 

The people of San Marino are fo attentive to the education of their 
children that they hold the oſſice of ſchoolmaſter in great reſpect. 

They have only once made war. In the 15th century, they took 
part with Pope Pius the Second againſt Sigiſmund Malateſta, Lord of 
Rimini. The Pope made them a preſent of four fortreſſes, but they 
refuſed to enlarge their territories. In the year 1740, ſome malcon- 
tents invited Pope Clement the Twelfth to take poſſeſſion of the town; 
and he ſent the Cardinal Alberoni, to make enquiries whether the 
majority of the people were inclined to renounce their freedom. Albe- 
roni truly informed him that only a part of them had any ſuch incli- 
nation, and the Pope was juſt enough to leave them in the undiſturbed 
enjoyment of their liberties, which they ſtill continue to enjoy. Cele- 
brated for their equity and the ſimplicity of their manners, they deſpiſe 
trade: for they do not honour wealth, but chiefly ſubſiſt on the pro- 
duce of their lands; which, although the mountain is frequently covered 
with ſnow for three months, till produce generous wine and ex— 
cellent fruits. 

In want of ſprings, they are obliged to uſe the water that is kept in 
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the ciſterns. The young men induſtriouſly exerciſe themſelves in arms. 
Amid all the commotions by which Italy was diſtracted in the middle 
ages, Princes and Free States continued to reſpect their virtue, and their 
love of peace; nor were they once attacked. When this little nation 
writes to the Republic of Venice, the addreſs on their letters is Alla 
noftra cariſſima forella, la ſereniſſima Republica di Venezia: To our 
dearly beloved lifter, the molt ſerene Republic of Venice. 

Rivini, Savignana, Ceſena, Forli, and Facnza, are all well-built 
towns, The bridges are excellent; and the inns, not only better than 

arc to be found any where elle in Italy, but, are really good. The 
fertile country is well cultivated, and the province is viſibly proſperous. 
Ceſena is a very ancient town: the Romans called it Cæſena. The 
nobles have erected a ſtatue of bronze in front of the Caſino, or the 
houſe in which they aſſemble, to the preſent Pope; who is a native of 
Ceſena. 

Between Savignano and Ceſena, we croſſed the Rubicon; which, in 
early times, ſeparated Italy from Gaul. By an ancient law, any Ro- 
man commander, who, with a legion, a cohort, or any ſmall band of 
armed men, ſhould paſs this ſtream, was declared an enemy to his 
country. Cæſar paſſed it with his army, when he marched to Rome; 
intending to enſlave the Romans. At the beginning of the preſent 
century, a Pope built a bridge over the Rubicon; where he placed a 
ſtone table, with the ancient law: and, oppoſite to that, a modern 
inſcription. | 

The people of Rimini affirm the wide river Marecchia to be the 
ancient Rubicon ; and the Italians warmly contend for ſuch kind of 
viſionary preferences: ſo that the very common people take part in 
theſe literary diſputes, and cheriſh their patriotic vanity. 

We travelled for a conſiderable time upon the ancient Amilian 
way: ſo called after A:milius Scaurus, who was conſul with Czcilius 
Metellus ; in the year of Rome 630, 

The art of making earthen ware, in imitation of porcelain, was 
firſt 
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ſirſt diſcovered at Facnza, A native of this place found clay near 
Nevers, in France, which greatly reſembled the clay of Faenza; and 
introduced the art to that Kingdom : calling the pottery, which the 
Italians had before called Majolica, Fayence ; in honour of his native 
place. 

The ancient name of Tacusa was Faventia. Carbo, one of the par- 
tiſans of Sylla, ſuffered a defeat here; and was driven out of Italy. 

Imola is built in a ſmiling plain ; and was founded, by a King of 
the Lombards, on the place where formerly the Forum Cornelii hood : 
which was ſo called after Sylla, who was of the family of the Cornelli. 

Aſter the expulſion of the Lombards, the people of Bologna ſub— 
jected this town; and it had different rulers, the laſt of whom was the 
tyrant Cæſar Borgia: who was depoſed by Pope Julius the Second. 
There was once a ſociety of the Literati in Imola, who flouriſhed un— 
der the title of LI Induftricht : or The Aſliduous. 

The fertility and active cultivation of the country did not ceaſe with 
the government of the Bologneſe. We mult aſcribe the partial and 
falſe accounts, given by many travellers, to the erroneous ideas that 
they had conccived of the States of the Church ; and which have even 
been propagated by Büſching. 

Speaking of the States of the Church, this author ſays : 

« When we recollect that the papal territory includes much fertile | 
« and excellent land, poſſeſſes great requilites for trade, is provided 4 
« with good ports on the Adriatic and Mediterranean ſeas, that the 1 
« Pope moreover draws conſiderable ſums from other countries, that 9 
“ Rome is viſited by ſtrangers, who there expend their money, that 1 
« the ſanctity of the Pontiſſ's perſon and character exceeds that of any | Wile 
e other perſon and is conſidered by his ſubjects as favoured by Heaven, 
« we might well have ſuppoled that no States would have been ſo 
« flouriſhing and happy as thoſe he governs. But the direct contrary | 
« is the fact. The land is ill cultivated, the country is very poor, and 1 | 


« it is inſufficiently provided with inhabitants. Trade and manufac- J | 
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« thres are confined to the towns of Bologna and Ancona: Senigaglia 
« and Peſaro excepted. If God did not give the people dates, figs, 
« olives, and various fruits, gratuitouſly, without their care or trouble, 
« and did he not provide them, requiring little of their labour, with 
« bread and wine, they muſt through their own neglect die of hunger.” 

If the inhabitants lived on dates and figs, or on thoſe fruits which 
require but little care and labour, they muſt indeed, as Mr. Biiſching 
ſays, ſoon die of hunger. Throughout the States of the Church, I have 
met only with a few of the date-bearing palm in Terracina, and a 
ſingle tree in Rome. In the kingdom of Naples, I ſaw from twelve to 
fifteen ; and about forty in Sicily. The date ſeldom ripens even in 
this iſland, and in Reggio; and the tree is planted rather for pleaſure 
than profit. Almonds conſtitute a conſiderable part of the food of 
the two kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. In the country round Rome, 
they are not produced in ſufhcient quantities for the ſupply of this large 
city ; and farther toward the north they are only to be found in gar- 
dens. I grant that the grape requires leſs care here than in Germany : 
yet the vine- dreſſers of theſe countries have much trouble in cultivat- 
ing their vineyards, and preparing their wine. 

I have ſcarcely met with lands better cultivated in the Terra di La- 
voro, or in the Bergfiraſſe of the Palatinate, than in the province of 
Romagna ; and no where ſo many well-built and flouriſhing towns as 
in the Marquiſate of Ancona, and in Romagna. 

That the States of the Church are capable of improvement, and that 
they are favoured by climate and ſituation, lying as they do between 


the two ſeas, I readily grant. Many of the Popes have been weak 


and ſome tyrannical governors. Moſt of them were old, when they 
were elected; and were in haſte to enrich their nephews, at the ex- 
pence of the country. Ambition and vanity have frequently induced 
them either to deſtroy, or to neglect, the works begun by their prede- 
ceſſors. The great quantity of monaſteries is injurious to the country 
in more reſpects than one, as Mr. Buſching very juſtly remarks; and 


it 
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3 
it is equally true that the numerous pilgrimages, by which it was for- 
merly enriched, are now become injurious: becauſe moſt of the pil- 
grims are beggars. But, as the Catholic religion conſiders theſe pil- 
grimages as meritorious, and as the States of the Church draw ſuch 
conſiderable ſums from ſo many Catholic countries, it is but juſt that 
they ſhould maintain the pilgrims. Beſide that, though they beg, 
they conſume all they get in the country ; and. do not return home 
enriched. The lazy pilgrims of the country itſelf are its chief 
burthen. 

The numerous feſtival days have been decried by perſons who did 
not know that, Sunday excepted, ſuch feſtivals, or holidays, are days 
of labour in Italy. One day of reſt in the week 1s to be honoured, 
as of divine inſtitution. If the labours and cares of providing for their 
ſubſiſtence were never interrupted, the oppreſſed poor would forget 
their God; and, alike unſanctified and incapable of giving or of 
receiving pleaſure, they would rather reſemble beaſts of burthen than 
beings created for eternity. 


5 


The hills near Bologna are covered with country-houſes, gardens, 
and ſmall groves; which give them a charming appearance. We 
arrived early enough at Bologna to reviſit ſome of the pictures, 
which, in the autumn of the year before, had afforded us ſo much 
enjoyment, 

It is remarkable to obſerve how the Appennines, from Spoleto and 
Foligno, divide Italy into two diſtin countries: Upper, and: Lower. 
Before you come to Loretto, the country is flat. The plains begin at 
Rimini ; and extend through all Lombardy, to the foot of the tower- 
ing Alps. As the country changes, ſo do the phyſiognomies and. en- 
tire forms of the people change: though the differences are not very 


diſtin& 
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diſtinct till you come to the German ſide of Bologna; and indeed, till 
you arrive at that city, you always ſee a link of pleaſing woody hills 
on the left. 

In like manner, we found the cattle beginning to differ, both in kind 
and colour, from the cattle of the ſouthern provinces. They are no 
longer of ſo light a grey; but ſome of them are red, and moſt of them 
of a mixed colour. The ſwine, which through all lower and middle 
Italy were black, are in theſe provinces red. The men have leſs ani- 
mation; and, as the rich ſtreams of life are here leis glowing, they 
more frequently indulge themſelves in the uſe of wine. 

Between Bologna and Ferrara, you meet with no hills; much lefs 
mountains. Strengthened and fed by the fat ſoil, both man and beaſt 
here begin to have leſs of the fire of the South ; and ſomewhat more, 
ſhall I ſay of northern phlegm ; or of northern thought ? 

Between Bologna and Ferrara, you would imagine yourſelf in the 
marſhy countries near the Elbe; in Hanover, and Holſtein ; or in the 
Weſtphalian diſtricts, that lie between Bremen and the mouth of the 
Weſer. You meet with the ſame kind of fertile meadow lands, 
ſimilar cattle, trees loaded with apples, walnut trees of a like appear- 
ance, and plump-looking people living in ſcattered houſes. As you 
travel along the Reno and beyond it, you find thoſe kind of high 
cauſeways of ſtiff clay, which the people of the Netherlands call A. 
The numerous poplars, and vines that ſpread from tree to tree, appear 
deſirous of reminding you that you ſtill really are in Italy; though it 
is what you can ſcarcely believe. 

The little town of Cento, twenty Italian miles from Bologna, and 
the ſame diſtance from Ferrara, belongs to the Bologneſe territory; 
and was the native place of the painter Giovanni Franceſco Barbieri, 
who is ſo well known by the name of Guercino da Cento. He was 
called Guercino becauſe he ſquinted : for Guerc/zo and Guercis both 


mean to ſquint. Ile was born in the year 1 590, and died in 16060. 
In 
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In the churches of Cento piQures are met with by him, and his 
maſter Giuſeppe Gennaro. Guercino was an ornament to the Bolo- 
gneſe ſchœol. 

The circumſcrence of Ferrara is more than a German mile; and it 
is conſequently reckoned among the largeſt cities of Italy. It was 
founded by an Exarch in the fixth century. Theſe Exarchs refided 
at Ravenna; and were appointed to govern the northern province, 
which remained under the dominion of the Emperors of the Halt. 

The univerſity was founded by the Emperor Frederic the Seconl ; 
and was intended to rival the univerſity of Bologna. "Theobaldo, 
Duke of Eſte, held Ferrara with its territory, which was a Marquiſatc, 
of Pope John the Twelfth, toward the end of the tenth century. 
Paul the Second increaſed the dignity to a Dukedom. Ferrara became 
one of the moſt flouriſhing towns of Italy under the Houſe of Efe. 
After the death of Alphonſus the Second, Pope Clement the Eighth, 
in the year 1598, ſeized on this country ; which ought to have de- 
ſcended to the Houſe of Modena, as a branch of the Houſe of Eſte. 

Since Ferrara has no longer been governed by its own Princes, it has 


greatly declined. The preſent circumference of this depopulated city, 


which now ſcarcely contains thirty thouſand inhabitants, is a proof of 
its former grandeur. The ſtreets are broad, but the houſes are ill- 


built. An arm of the Po flowed near Ferrara, which has been dried 


up; becauſe of the frequent inundations, which laid the lands waſte 
and rendered the air unhealthy. It is probable that the Dukes for- 
merly were careful to keep the bed clear, and its courſe into the ſea 
uninterrupted. To dry up a river, the mouth of which is ſo near, 
appears it is true to be a ſafe but a deſperate remedy. 

The outſide of the cathedral is in the extreme of the Gothic ityle ;, 
poor, but fantaſtical ! Within, it is beautiful; from the alterations which 
ſucceeding ages have made. 

The great Arioſto is buried in the church of San Benedetto ; and a 

beautiful. 
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beautiſul marble monument is erected to his memory. Taſſo likewiſe 
lived ſeveral years in Ferrara, 


Five Italian miles from Ferrara, we paſſed the Po by a ferry. Here, 
near its mouth this river is a powerful ſtream ; and appears to be 
about the ſame width as the Rhine, at Düſſeldorf. Some leagues 
afterward, we alſo paſſed the Etch; or the Adige; the breadth of 
which is here conſiderable. The ozier grows on the banks of both 
theſe rivers; by the ſide of which there were houſes thatched with 
reeds, which was the firſt time that I had ſeen thatch of any kind in 
Italy. The road leads over high cauſeways ; below which the fat cat- 
tle paſture, in luxuriant meadows. The clothing of the people, their 
countenances, and the domeſtic management of the houſes, rather 
reſemble thoſe of the Netherlands than of Italy: except that there are 
arcades before the houſes, though frequently only on one fide of the 
way. Theſe arcades, which were introduced by the Tyrrheni, 
the former inhabitants of Tuſcany, are at preſent much more fre- 
quently found in Lombardy. 

Rovigo is the chief town of the province of Poleſino; which, 
nearly three hundred years ago, was taken from the Dukes of Ferra- 
ra by the Venetians. The peaſantry of this country, which is famed 
for its proſperity, live in worſe huts than the peaſants of the territories 
of Bologna and Ferrara ; which belong to the States of the Church, 

Monte Celeſe, that lies at the foot of a mountain on which a for- 
treſs is built, appertains to Padua, From this place to Padua, the road 
proceeds along a dam, by the ſide of a canal; and, at this ſeaſon of the 
year, is very bad. We met with waggons that were loaded with grapes, 
and that were drawn by from fix to eight pair of ſtrong oxen, The 
cattle and horſes here are very large, for they arc well paſtured. From 
the condition of the cattle, concluſions may in general be ſafely drawn 
concerning the proſperity of the people. On cach fide of the canal, 
we ſaw many country ſeats, great fertility of paſturage, vineyards, 


trees, 
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trees, white poplars of an extraordinary ſize, and weeping-willows that 
for beauty even excel thoſe of the villa Pamiili, at Rome, 

Padua, which the Italians pronounce Padova, was formerly called 
Patavium ; and is one of the molt ancient towns of Italy. Virgil 
alcribes its origin to the I'rajan hero, Antenor ; who, according to 
tradition, came to Italy after the deſtruction of Troy *. 

Padua was the native place of the great hiſtorian Livy, This 
author tells us that Cleonymus, King of the Spartans +, who made a 
deſcent for plunder on theſe coaſts, was repulſed by the people of Pa- 
tavium ; and that, in his time, there was an annual commemoration 
of the victory, with the repreſentation of a combat on the water, 
which was exhibited on the river that bathes the city. 

Padua was early the ally of Rome. It was deſtroyed by Alarick ; 
and burned by Attila, and the inhabitants driven into the marſh. 

Charlemagne was its re{turer, after whom it was governed by Po- 
deſtas. 

Ezzellino, the ſcourge of this whole country and the chief of the 
Ghibelines, ſubjected Padua, A cruſade was undertaken againſt this 
tyrant ; he being an enemy to the Pope ; and the Princes and cities of 
Lombardy took the field againſt him, made him a priſoner, and he died 
in chains, in the year 1259. 

After his death, the people of Padua for a time maintained their 
freedom; but again fell into ſlavery, and were governed by the houſe 
of Carrara, In the year 1400, the city and its territory were con- 
quered by the Venetians. 

In ancient times, games were celebrated in Patavium every thirty 
years; of which, according to Tacitus], Antenor was the ſounder, 
and at which tragedies were repreſented. 

Padua, like Ferrara, was formerly more populous than it is at pre— 
ſent. We cannot wonder at the increale ol theſe and other towns in 
the fourteenth century; for they were peopled in part at the e:zpeince 


Virg. Kn. i. 142. + Liv, Hb. x. c. 2. Annal. xvi. 21. 
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of Rome: the inhabitants of which, while the Popes reſided at Avi- 
gnon, were reduced to the number of twenty thouſand. Padua is now 
ſuppoſed to contain forty thouſand ſouls. 

Padua boaſts of being the nurſing- mother and tutoreſs of the proud 
Venice; to which young city it ſent Magiſtrates, and Judges, at the 
time when, laying its foundations on the little iſlands where it ſtands, 
it offered a ſecure retreat to the numerous Italians, who fled from the 
deſolating Attila, In the mean while, Padua, if, after a lapſe of cen- 
turies, it can conſole itſelf for the loſs of its often-interrupted indepen- 
dence, may eſtcem itſelf happy under the government of a powerful 
Republic; that knows how to protect its territories, and that is ho- 
noured for the mildneſs and the wiſdom with which it rules. 

The Church of St. Juttina is large, handſome, and ornamented with 
an excellent picture by Paul Veroneſe; the ſubje& of which is the 
' martyrdom of the Saint to whom the church is dedicated. 

In the Church of Saint Auguſtin, we ſaw John the Baptiſt, by Guido; 
which is one of the moſt perfect pictures of this great maſter. Pro- 
teflants are buried in the cloiſter of the church; and monuments 
creed to their memory even in the portico. 

The Church of St. Anthony of Padua, the patron of the city, by 
whom the Italians io frequenty ſwear, and whole name they ſo often 
invoke when they undertake any arduous taſk, is viſited by the moſt 
devout of the pilgrims. 

Near the Palazzo Foſcari is a church belonging to that family; the 
walls of which, from top to bottom, are embelliſhed with the freſco 
paintings of Giotto ; one of the earlieſt of the Italian painters. He 
was born in the year 1270, and died in 1330; and Veſpignano, in 
Tuſcany, was the place of his birth. Cimabue, a native Greek, who 
with other Greeks had been ſent for by the Senate of Florence, that 
they might introduce the art of painting to Italy, found the young 
Giotto, who was a goatherd, drawing the figure of that animal on a 
ſtone. Cimabue took the boy with him to Florence, at which city he 

ſoon 
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ſoon ſignalized himſelf, In the pictures of this church, we ſce the 
mind of the man combating with the rudeneis of carly art. After the 
manner of the painters of thoſe times, his genius deſcends to the low 
comic, even when the ſubjeQ is ſerious; as is viſible in his repreſenta— 
tion of hell. Still however his pictures prove he poſſeſſed genius. 
He likewiſe was a ſculptor, and an architect. 

In the open place before this church the bronze equeſtrian ſtatue of 
the Venetian General, Cattamclata, is erected by the Republic. The 
great ancient hall, in the Council-houle, 1s remarkable : its figure is a 
rhomboidof a hundred and ſixteen paces in length, and thirty-eight in 
breadth ; and it is wainſcoted with an internal roof terminating in a 
point. The walls above and below are painted without choice of ſub- 
jet. The buſt of Livy, which is antique, is intereſting. Near it is 
the buſt of Dondi ; who was ſurnamed Orologio. Ile was a native of 
Padua, lived at the beginning of the fourtcenth century, and invented 
a clock which deſcribed the courſe of the tun and the moon, and the 
changes of the latter. In this hall there is a ſtone, on which debtors 
uſed formerly to lit ; as an avowal that they could not ſatisfy their cre- 
ditors, | 

The Univerſity was founded by Frederic the Second in the year 
1222; and became ſo famous that ſtudents were ſent thither from all 
parts of Europe. The great Galileo here taught geometry ; and the 
number of ſtudents in former times conſiſted of eighteen thouſand. 

This foundation was favoured by the Republic of Venice ; which 
thus excited the favourable zeal of the ſcholars, who kept the citizens 
that had unwillingly renounced their independance in awe. The num- 
ber of ſtudents at preſent is only ſix hundred. The Republic expends 
very much on this Univerlity ; the profeſſors of which are well paid. 

The botanic garden 1s the fineſt in Italy. The Firmiaua of China, 
which is ſtill generally unknown in Europe, here attains the ſize of a 
large tree. Its clear verdure and ſpreading foliage, with its tall and 


ſlender trunk, give it a ſtately appearance. 
4 2 Various 
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Various plants, which we had met with wild in the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, here grow ſome againſt a wall and ſome in pots. 

have no where ſeen the memaſa, the binonid catalpa, the tulip tree, 
and the /aphylza pinnata, ſo large as in this garden. 

Another garden is under the ſuperintendance of a public profeſſor, 
who gives lectures on agriculture. 

Petrarch was a Canon of Padua; and Arioſto and Taſſo both ſtu- 
died in this city. 

There is a ſpacious circular place in Padua, which is the largeſt that 
I have met with in any city, It is embelliſhed with eighty ſlitues of 
famous men, who have deſerved well of Padua, or of Venice, or who 
have honoured Padua by their reſidence, or preſence. Among the 
perſons not natives, the moſt remarkable are Galileo, Petrarch, Arioſto, 
Taſſo, Stephen Batori, John Sobieſki, and Guſtavus Adolphus. To 
theſe three Kings, who ſtudied in Padua, their modern ſucceſl: rs, the 
preſent King of Poland and the late King of Sweden, have cauſed ſta- 
tues to be erected. 

We travelled from Naples to Padua with poſt-horſes: although 
ſtrangers are continually warned againſt Italian poſts, and inns, and 
therefore uſually hire a vetturino; who employs his own cattle, and 
takes upon himſelf the expence at the inns. If the vetturino be an 
honeſt man, like him who brought us laſt year from Geneva to Rome, 
and from Rome to Naples, the traveller then has no trouble: except 
that he journeys very ſlowly, is frequently obliged to riſe at two in the 
morning, and does not arrive at the place where he takes a thort night's 
reſt before the cloſe of day. But you have neither ſuch good beds 
nor entertainment as when you travel with poſt horſes. In the latter 
caſe, the traveller will do well, as ſoon as he enters the houſe, to make 
an agreement with the landlord. 

With reſp<& to the poltillions, their demand is three pao/;, for the 
uſual ſtage of eight Italian miles, as their own perquilite : but, if you 
give them no more, you mult wrangle with them at every ſtage. If 

1 | you 
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you give each poſtillion four ,, he will be tolerably well ſatished : 
though he will ſeldom fail to afk for a trifle more, in addition. To 
travel poſt is expenſive; but it is the moſt expeditious mode of tra- 
velling. Poſtillions drive ſaf-r and quicker than the vetturim: belide 
which, for every day's delay at an place that you come to, you mult 
pay the ſame to the vetturing as if you were travelling. 

From Padua, we took boat and went upon the Brenta: the two 
arms of which, that join again at ſome miles diſtance, make the city 
nearly an iſland. The paſſage hy water to Venice is performed in halt 
a day. On cach bank of the team there are many country (eats, of 
the principal Venetians ; which render the paſlage pleaſant : but I do 
not find in them thoſe ſuperior charms which fome travellers have 
deſcribed. The boat i drawn by a horſe; for the river, by the aid of 
four ſluices, is rendered as {lat as a canal. At the diſtance of tive Ita— 
lian miles from Venice, you come to the open ſca: where you behold 
that magnificent city ſeeming to ſwim and riling out of the waters. 
The proſpect is unique in its kind, 

The appearance of the city, when paſhng through the canals, is 
ſtill more ſinzular. Ihe houſes ſtand upon piles, over +:hich the 
waves flow. Some rows of houſes are ſeparated by a quay, from the 
canals: or rather from the ſmall arms of the ſea, which form the 
iſlands. Others ſtand immediately in the water, that waſhes the ſtone 
ſteps up which you aſcend from the canals to the houſes. Theſe 
houles have back-doors, into narrow ſtreets: by which, aided by 
bridges, all parts of the city are acceſſible to foot paſſengers. The 
canals are covered with gondole, each of which is rowed by a man. 
Theſe gondole mutt all be black; and in the middle they have each a 
ſmall canopy, which muit not be covered with any other ſtuff but 
black cloth. Hence they have a gloomy appearance. Being long and 
ſmall, they ſkim lightly along in ſo rapid a manner that, though cau- 
tiouſly managed, at firſt they terrify ſtrangers. Like as in Naples the 


coaches throng upon each other, and preſs upon the crowded people in 
full 
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full trot, ſo do the light gendole ſhoot like an arrow through the throng 
of other gaudole, without running foul of each other. 

The ſun was gone down, behind the mountains of Padua, when 
we arrived at Venice. In my next letter, I hope to tell you more of 
the ſituation and hiſtory of this remarkable city. All good be with you, 


LETTER: U. 


Venice, 24th October 1792. 


VENICE cannot boaſt of that remote antiquity which is 
claimed by many of her ſiſter cities: though the gentilitious name is 
loſt in the ancient annals of hiſtory. Antiquarians derive the Heneti 
from the Trojans : who, after the deſtruction of their city, retired with 
Antenor to theſe countries. The word Henet: was changed into the 
word Vencti: after the manner in which the ancient Italians uſually 
pronounced Greek words. Spina, and Hadria, or Adria, were the 
moſt ancient towns of this country. Sina lay on the left fide of the 
mouth of the Po. Hadria is at preſent a ſmall place, known by the 
name of Adria. | 

In the year 452, when Attila deſtroyed the mighty Aquileia, which 
is now a little town on the eaſtern coaſt, and every where ſpread the 
terror of his name, the people of Aquileia and other inhabitants of 
theſe countries fled to the marſhes, and founded Venice. They erected 
a free State; which remained four hundred years in ſafety becauſe of 
its inſigniſicance, and afterward becauſe of its increaſing power. 
During four hundred years they continued to elect conſuls, and tri- 
bunes: but, finding them abuſe their power, they aſked permiſſion of 
the Emperor Leo to appoint a Duke. 

Weary 
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Weary of the proceedings of their Dukes, in the year 1172, they 
hmited this dignity and named a. Council of ten nobles ; which was 
intended as a counterpoiſe to the power of the Duke. In the year 
1296, the power of this Council was ſtill farther increaſed. The 
Duke, or Doge, Gradenigo, with peculiar dignity, willingly renounced 
privileges which appeared to him incompatible with freedom. 

In the middle ages, Venice attained that ſummit of grandeur which 
excited the jealouſy of other nations. The trade of this Republic ex- 
tended over the three quarters of the Old World. It made conqueſts, 
but always for the increaſe and ſecurity of commerce. The Senate at 
all times continued firm in the purſuit of their prudent ſyſtem : by 
which the Conſtitution of Venice acquired a ſtability, which has been 
maintained amid all the political and moral revolutions of Europe. It 
has loft Zyprus, Candia, and the Morea. The diſcovery of the paſſage 
round the Cape of Good Hope has opened the road to India and China 
to other nations: whereas formerly Venice alone was in poſſeſſion of the 
trade of the Eaſt; which it carried on by means of the caravans of thoſe 
countries, and by bringing their nerchandize over the Red Sea to Europe. 

In thoſe ages, Germany was wealthy. Her cities ſupplied, not only 
the northern kingdoms, but France and Er:gland likewiſe, with the 
commodities of the Levant. The alliance of the Hanſe towns, by 
traffic, made half Europe tributary to them: yet the Hanſe towns 
themſelves chiefly received their wealth from the ſuperabundance of 
Venice, and contributed to enrich this central mart of the known world, 

In the beginning of the ſixtecath century, a league was formed at 


the inſtigation of Pope Julius the Second, between the Emperor, the 


Kings of France and Naples, and the Dukes of Savoy and Ferrara, for 
the ſubjugation of the Republic. Venice it is true loſt ſeveral pro- 
vinces, but reſiſted her puitſant enemies with courage and caution : till 
this terrific league was diſſolved by the mutual miſtruſt of its chiefs. 
Since the revolution of the year 1297, the great Council has confiſted 


of all the nobility of Venice that were of age: that is, of about fifteen 
| hundred 
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hundred perſons ; who at leaſt have the right to take their ſcat in the 
Senate, whenever they pleaſe. The age of majority is twenty-live, 
Each male child of the five hundred and thirty families, who enjoy 
this privilege, mult at its birth be regillered in what is called the Golden 
Book. The families have equal rights, and equal rank. The deſcend— 
ants of the twelve tribunes, who chole the firſt Doge, conſtitute the 
eleven principal families: for the twelfth is extincdt. Aiter theſe, the 
next in rank are the deſcendants of thole who were received into the 
great Council in the year 1297: and the third order conſiſts of thoſe 
who purchaſed this right, for a hundred thouſand ducats, in times of 
public diſtreſs. 

Excluſive of theſe, Princes and Kings themſelves are preſented with 
letters of Nobility. The Nobles of the provinces have no ſhare in the 
public affairs. The Great Council is the ſole Sovereign, and poſſeſſes 
the power of making laws. They aſſemble on Sundays and Saints' 
days: that the members of the colleges and courts of juſtice, who on 
other days are buſied by the affairs entruſted them, may be preſent. 

This aſſembly includes in itſelf the three principal chambers. The 
firſt of theſe is called La Siguorid; and conſiſts of the Doge and fix 
Senators, who are his conſtant aſſiſtants. Each of theſe Senators ap- 
pertains to one of the fix parts into which the city is divided. They 
may be called the tribunes of the people. To the Signoria likewiſe 
appertain the fix Savi grandi, or chief ſages, who form the Miniſtry; 
the three chiefs of the great criminal tribunal of the forty, which is 
called La Quurantta ; the five Savi di Terra irma, who ſuperintend the 
war department; and the five Sav/ drglt Ordiui, to whom all naval 
affairs are committed. 

The ſecond chamber conſiſts of upward of two hundred and fifty 
members. 1 hele are the Senate, who are likewiſe called // Conſiglio 
de i Pregadi, the entire Signoria, all the Magiſtrates, the Council of 
Ten, ſixty ſelect Senators, and ſixty other Patricians, or Nobles, who 
are called S% Pregadi, The laſt named hundred and twenty arc 


clected 
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elected every year. The power of determining reſides in the Confeelis 
de i Pregadi: in which ail-mbly the moſt momentous affairs are de- 
hated, and war peace and alliances are there concluded. 

The third chamber confiſts of ten perſons: I Conſiglio de i Dieci. 
The power of this chamber is fearful to the Nobility ; againſt whom 
only it is directed. From its ſentence there is no appeal: of its 
actions it renders no account. Its authority is concentrated in three 
perſons: two of whom are named from the Ten, and the third is ap- 
pointed from the Council of the Doge. Theſe three State-inquiſitors 
inſpire the whole Nobility with terror. Their dreadful maxim is, 
correre alla pena prima d'efſaminar la culpa. Puniſh before you exa- 
mine the guilty. By them the Doge himſelf may be ſentenced to 
death. Many of the Nobles are ſceretly cited to come before their tri— 
bunal ; and many diſappear without any man knowing what is become 
of them. 


In the laſt century, Antonio Faſcarini, a young Senator, fell a ſacri— 


ſice to this inquiſition. Ilis good qualities, his underſtanding, and the 
love the people bore him, excited the jealouſy of theſe ſecrct inſpectors. 
He was ſummoned and put to death. 

However the ſubtlety of modern philoſophy, nay of Monteſquieu him- 
ſelf, may palliate the oftraciſm of the Athenians, ſtill it was a tyrannical 
and unwiſe law: unwiſe becauſe it fettered every noble enterpriſe, and 
induced the chief citizens to court the favour of the people ; and ty- 
rannical becauſe it was capricious. The juſt Ariſtides was its ſacrifice. 
Pericles eſcaped it, not ſo much becauſe perſuaſion ſat on his lips, not 
from the thunder of his eloquence, but becauſe he ſhewed himſelf cul- 
pably obſequious to the people. | 

But how much leſs can the State Inquiſition of Venice be juſtified ! 
It is affirmed to be neceſſary, by the Venetians, for the ſafety of the 


public. Thirty years ago, its aboliſhment was taken into conſideration 


by the Great Council ; and by the Great Council it was confirmed. 
Unleſs it be aſſerted that it is neceſſary to overawe the power of the 
Vor. II. 4 F Nobility, 
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Nobility, and unleſs this power can only be overawed by tyrannical 
caprice, and thus prevented from becoming the deſpot of the State, 
ſuch a tribunal mull in itfelf be unjuſt, It is a milconception of the 
firſt principles of morals and politics, to imagine that injuſtice can ever 
be neceſſary. The very end of every political inſtitute is ſecurity 
againſt power. He mult be a tyro in politics indeed who ſuppoſes that 
tyranny conſiſts only in the abule of monarchical power. Each Con- 
ſtitution is deſpotic in which the Sovereign, whether Prince, Senate, 
or People, is ſuperior to the Jaws; and can act according to caprice. 
Deſpotic Princes are ealily induced to act abſurdly : under their go- 
vernment States are conſtantly ſubjec to change; and proſperity is ca- 
ſual, becauſe each governs according to the verſatilitics of his own opi- 
nions. Now almolt every Prince, being deſirous to counteract the faults 
of his predeceſſor, falls himſelf into oppoſite vices. A ſenate communi- 
cates ſtability to a State; becauſe it never dies, but generally remains in 
the ſame ſentiments : or, generally conducted by the ſtream of public 
opinion, with this it has the wiſdom to ſwim. For this reaſon how- 
ever its deſpotiſm is the more rooted, it a wile conſtitution be not its 
boundary. 

The deſpotiſm of the people is, of all others, the moſt dreadful : but 
it has no durability. The people are always in their minority. De— 
magogues, the worſt of men, are their tutors, and continually lead 


them into anarchy ; and from anarchy monarchical deſpotiſm invaria- 


bly reſults. The people then diſcover too late, when they have be- 
come too corrupt for a wile conſtitution, that democratical deſpotiſin is 
the moſt dreadful of all political evils. 

The conſtitution of Venice appears to me only to have ſecured itſeli 
againſt the deſpotiſm of democracy, and monarchy, by the ariſtocracy 
having taken upon itſelf to correct its own abuſe of power. In itſelf, 
this conſtitution ſeems exceedingly imperfect : but in its adminiſtra- 
tion it is mild, and wiſe. Both city and country are well affected to 
the government ; the provincial nobility no doubt the leaſt, 

In 
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In like manner as the Tribunal of the Ten keep the nobility of Venice 
in awe, ſo does the Tribunal of the Forty, called La guarantia criminale, 
curb the reinainder of the Republic. This tribunal maintains its 
ſecret ſpies; and is quickly informed of whatever may appear to en— 
danger the rcpole of the State. Fager to miſtruſt and quick to exe— 
cute, the qraruntia is dreadful to the citizens : yet it does not infringe 
the freedom of the people in their common affairs. If they obey the 
laws, and enter into no diſcourſe againſt the government, they are per- 
fectly ſecure. Whoever ſpeaks too freely is once, or oftcner, cited and 
cautioned, If this be diſregarded, the diſobedient is then for a time 
impriſoned. 

The ſpiritual court of inquiſition has little power. It conſiſts of 
the Pope's Nuncio, the Archbiſhop of Venice, who is Patriarch of 
Dalmatia, the Inquilitor, and three Lay-counſellors. It takes no cogni— 
zance cither of blaſphemy or of the licenſing of books: neither are 
the Jews or Greeks dependant upon it. 'Thele objects are all within 
the juriſdiction of the Lay-magiſtracy. 

I had almoſt forgotten to mention the Doge, who in his palace and 
in the council only enjoys princely honours. In the council, he has 
the title of Serena ; or Serene; and is diſtinguiſhed from other Sena— 
tors in the aſſembly by a purple mantle, and a red velvet hat. He 
holds precedency in the four different chambers of the Council. To 
him all petitions and memorials are addreſſed : but he muſt communi— 
cate them to the Council. All writings of the Great Council are iſſued 
in his name: as likewiſe are the credentials of ambaſſadors to foreign 
courts; though they are not ſigned by him, and are ſcaled with the 
arms of the Republic. He does not, as ſeveral books aflirm, poſſeſs 
two votes, but only one, in the Council. 

The coins of Venice on one fide have the name and the figure of a 
Doge, knecling to St. Mark; and the arms of the Republic on the 
reverſe. When he addreſſes the great council, it is in theſe words: 
„Great Council, Sovereign of the Republic and of me.“ 

| 4a F 2 His 
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His whole revenue conſiſts only of 15,000 ducats of Venice, A 
Venetian ducat is nearly of the ſame value as a Convention dollar “. 
He is annually obliged to give five magnificent feaſts ; and to invite all 
foreign ambaſladors, and the patricians in office, according to their 
rank. This revenue therefore, or rather this ſalary, is certainly too 
little; when we recollect that the perſon who is eleAed may not 
renounce the dignity, although the council may object to the perſon 
elected, or depoſe him when in office, He has indeed {ume caſual per- 
quiſites, and ſells all the employments of his palace. 

The church of St. Mark only is under his juriſdicion; and the 
benefices belonging to it are in his gift. He beſtows the order of 
Knight of St. Mark. While he lives, neither his children nor brothers 
muſt aſpire to the firſt dignities of the Republic, or to the office of 
ambaſſador. 

It is ſaid of the Doge: He is a king in purple, a counſellor in tlie 
council, a priſoner in the city, and out of it a private perſon. In the 
city, he is always attended by the ſix ſenators ; who with him conſti- 
tute the S gn, nor is he permitted to leave Venice without their 
ſanction. 

On the day of Aſcenſion, he goes upon the water on board of a ſu- 
perb veſſel, called the Bucentoro, attended by the Lords of the S:gnora, 
foreign ambaſſadors, and innumerable gondole. On this occaſion he 
throws a gold ring into the fea; on which he pronounces the follow- 
ing Latin ſentence : Deſponſamus te, mare, in ſignum vert perpetuique do- 
minii. We eſpoule thee, oh ſea! in token of true and eternal ſove- 
reignty. 

When dead, his body with all the inſignia of his dignity lies three 
days in ſtate, in the palace; during which time his government is ſcru- 
tinized, by inquiſitors who are appointed for that purpoſe. His cre- 
ditors are likewiſe ſummoned. If his government be pronounced un- 
zuſt, his relations are fined : they likewiſe are obliged to pay his 

* Ein Thaler Conventions Geld. I do not know what Convention money means. T. 
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debts : neither is he buried at the expence of the Republic. It cannot 
eſcape your memory that a ſimilar court ſat in judgment over the dead 
Kings of ancient Egypt. 

The Doge is elected by a plurality of votes, in the Great Council. 
Theſe votes are never given verbally, in Venice; but, on all occaſions, 
the negative, or afhirmative, is ſignified by little balls. In the choice 
of the Doge, there is a mixture of intention and of chance ; by the 
latter of which it is determined who ſhall finally be the electors. Ihe 
manner of election makes it difficult to chooſe an improper perſon for 
the office : nor is it eaſy for any man to influence the choice, for no 
one knows who will at laſt be the electors. Thoſe in whoſe favour 
the nine firſt balls are given elect forty ; and thoſe of the forty who 
have twelve balls elect five-and-twenty in addition. Of this number 
nine perſons, who have drawn golden balls, chooſe forty more : eleven 
of theſe, who are appointed in the ſame way, elect one-and-forty 
counſellors. Theſe perſons finally proceed to the election; which re- 
mains undetermined till ſome one perſon has five- and-twenty voices 
in his favour. In all other important deciſions a majority of two 
balls is required: in affairs of leſs moment, a majority of one is de- 
ciſive. 

The balls are thrown into a paſte-board box, which has three aper— 
tures underneath : one white, one green, and one red. The white is 
the affirmative, the green the negative, and the red is called Non fin- 
cera : for in this thoſe perſons throw their balls who are undetermined. 
By theſe means, it remains wholly unknown what is the opinion of 
each elector, and whether he have voted, or for whom. 

As Preſident of the different chambers, the Doge has the right to 
remind the judges and other magiſtrates of their duty : but, as his 
power is ſo limited, it is a privilege which he ſeldom exerciſes. 

When he addreſſes the aſſembly, the members all ſtand ; and the 
honour thus ſhewn him frequently prevents him from opening his lips, 

or 
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or from holding any long diſcourſe : he being very careful to give 
Oltence to none. 

Jade ing by appearances, we might be inclined to think the Doge a 
fuperfluous perſon in the Republic; and to tell the Venetians they 
would have done better if, inſtead of this eternal thadow of power, 
they had indul;-ed themſelves in the poſſibility, on extraordinary 
occations, of nominating a citizen for a thort period, who, liable aſter— 
ward to be brought to account, ſhould poſſeſs unlimited rule after the 
example of the Romans, when they either conlerred ablolute power 
on one of their conſuls, with the formula Ne guid delrimentt caprut res 
publica: Look, conſul, that the Republic receive no injury: or hen 
they appointed one of their conſuls dictator. 

On a nearer inveltigation however of this important queſtion, we 
may incline to think the office of Doge not ſo inſignificant as it ap- 
pears. The privilege of precedency in the four chambers inconteſti- 
bly gives him much influence, though he only has a ſingle vote. 
Neither will thoſe have any deep knowledge of man who are igno- 


rant that the pomp of office gives a value to his opinion, of which in 


itſelf it is not poſſeſſed. The practice of the Romans was eflective, 
and more than once ſaved the Republic: but it was dangerous, 

The palace of the Doge is called / palazzs di San Marco : after the 
great place of St. Mark. This a contains the halls of aſſembly 
for the Great Council, for the Senate or Confrglio de i Pregadi, for the 
Council of Ten, tor the Signoria, and the hall in which the Doge 
gives audience to amballadors, with the hall of four doors, and 
others. Each of theſe is embelliſhed with paintings, of the Ve- 
netian ſchool, by Titian, Paul Veroneſe, Tintorett, Vicentino, Old 
Palma, the three brothers, Gian-Ponte, Franceſco and Leandro Baſſano, 
Cavaliere Liberi, Zuccharini, and Lazarini, repreſenting the principal 

events in the hiſtory of Venice. | 

In the paſſages of this palace there are Lion-heads of marble, above 

and 
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and below, down the mouths of which ſecret complaints are thrown ; 
which fall into boxes, the keys of which are kept by the State-inquiſi— 
tors, who are to determine whether the complaints are well-tounded. 
There is an inſcription under each Lion-head, ſignifying to what Kind 
of miſdemeanor 1t is appropriated. 

The church of St. Mark is likewiſe built in the place of that name; 
the fantaſtic architecture of which has imparted to it ſomething of a 
character of greatneſs, Facing the church in this place there are [tve 
large arcades, over the centre one of which tour gilded horles, mo— 
delled of Corinthian brats, are placed; which the Venctians, in the be— 


Doge Dandolo, with the aid of the French, brought from Conſtanti- 
nople, after taking that city, and placed them in Venice. They had 
been ſent from Rome to Conſtantinople by Conſtantine the Great ; 


and had ornamented the triumphal arches firſt of Nero, and then of 


Trajan. Their great beauty appears to denote that they were of the 
flouriſhing times of Greek art: though I will not pretend to aflirm, 
with the Venctians, that they are the work of Lyſippus, the contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great. 

The place of St. Mark, which properly conlifts of two places, 405 
piazza e la piazetta, or the Place and the Little Place, though the 
ſmalleſt is very ſpacious, adds greatly to the beauty of the city; and 
is juſtly eſteemed as one of the firlt, if not the very firſt, and moſt 
beautiful of the kind in Europe. 

The Magiſtratcs called Procuratyr: di San Marco are next in ran]: 
to the Doge: their influence however in the government is not con{i- 
derable. They arc divided into three orders.. The Procuratori d. 
pra are the proper Procurator! di San Marco. The Procuratori di 
citra have the juriſdiction of that part of the city which lies on this 
ſide of the great canal; and the Procurator: oltra on the other ſide. 
The firſt have precedence of all the other nobility ; and from their 
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hody the Doge is generally choſen. Under their ſuperintendance are 
the library of San Marco, the church revenues, and the archives. 
The ſecond and third claſſes are Executors of legacies ad pras can- 


/as, have the protection of orphans and widows, annually divide cer- 


tain ſums for the portioning of poor girls, and ſuperintend the 
ranſom of the Chriſtians impriſoned by the Barbary corſairs. If I do 


not miſtake, they are nominated by the Doge. He generally appoints 
ſuch perſons as have been ambaſſadors to foreign courts, provided they 
are rich: for the office is highly expenſive. Their uſual number is 
eleven; and theſe offices had their origin in the eleventh century, 


when one of the principal citizens was firſt intruſted with the admini- 


{tration of the revenue, and the ſuperintendance of the church of San 
Marcs. | 


Venice has nothing to fear from an enemy. The fea which ſur- 
rounds it, and which is called the Laguna, is ſo ſhallow that great 
ſhips cannot approach the city, without going through the canals ; the 


courſe of which are denoted by piles, that in ſuch a caſe would all be 
taken away. It requires large ſums annually to cleanſe theſe canals, 
which are cut through the whole city in great numbers. Some of 
them waſh the houſes ; and many rows of houſes have a quay between 
them and the water. The great canal winds through the city, which 
it divides ; and over this the ſuperb bridge called the Rialto is built, 


of marble, and has one lofty arch, and three ſtreets; the central one 
of which has ſhops, both in back and in front. 


Founded on ſeventy- two iſlands, the different quarters of Venice arc 


connected with each other by nearly five hundred bridges ; under 


which the gondvle can paſs. The hum and tumult of the amphibious 


gondoliers are aſtoniſhingly animated! What muſt they have been dur- 


ing the times when the proſperity of Venice was at its height ; and 
when it was the centre of commerce between the eaſtern and the weſtern 
world? The gondole are all black; the meaneſt of coloured wood, the 


others 
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others covered with black cloth. It is difficult to accuſtom the eye to 
their gloomy appearance. Were they unable to limit the luxury of 
which they were afraid in any other manner? Why mult theſe little 
boats have each the appearance of a hearſe? For the covered place in 
which the paſlengers fit looks like a coflin. However they are conve— 
niently contrived, ſo that you may either fit or lie down at pleaſure; and 
they have glaſs windows on each {ide which will open. One gondolier 
rows at the {tem ; another at the ſtern; and there is ſuthcient room ſor 
four paſſengers. The veſſels glide rapidly along; and formerly the gon— 
doliers uſed to ſing paſſages from Arioſto, and "Taflo : but now only 
ſome old man among them is occaſionally heard to chaunt ſtanzas from 
theſe poets. The dialect of the gondoliers is a little different from 
that of the Venetians. Taſſo's Jeruſalem Delivered has been tranſlated 
into thirteen different dialects of Italy. So. great is the love of theſe 
people for their poets, It is very pleaſant on an evening to fee the lan- 
terns of the gondvle gliding along the canal, while the boats that bear 
them are inviſible. It might be imagined that the darkneſs in which 
the Government veils itſelf, its tribunal of the quaranta, its inguilt- 
tion, and its ſecret ſpies, with the opportunity which every man has 
of accuſation through the open jaws of the lions in the palace of the 
Doge, would render the nation deceitful and gloomy. On the con- 
trary, the people have as much jocularity and vivacity as any in Italy, 
and ſeldom are guilty of crimes. Excluſive of the opera, there are 
five dilferent play-houſes here. The Venetian Trrfalding is at lealt as 
comic as the Pulicinelly of the Neapolitans, if not more ſo; and his 
blunders put the thronging ſpectators in a roar and ſhake the houtc 
with laughter. 

It is cuſtomary for foreigners to reproach the Italian comedy with 
exaggcration, or buſſoonery: a reproach which I grant the fober Ger— 
man and French comedy but ſeldom delerves. But is exaggeration a 
defect in comedy? Is not the attention turned by caricature to the re- 
marking of little abſurditics ? If all exceſs be banithed, with it we mutt 
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baniſh laughter, We neither reproach Ariſtophanes, Plautus, Cer- 
vantes, Hogarth, nor Sterne, when they afford us inſtruction by the 
traits of caricature which genius affords “. They do but pour our own 
tollies down our laughing throats. I regret as much as any man the 
want of the fine characteriſtic traits of manners, in the Italian comedy, 
and that deep knowledge of man which the philoſophic Terence poſ- 
ielies : but do I feel none of this regret for our own comedy? If the 
opinion of Lefling be true, that we are not yet ſufficiently advanced to 
endure the abſence of Harlequin, and I cannot but think the remark 
well grounded, if we with to have a piece entirely comic, we have 
then no right to ſpurn at the genial abſurdities of the Buffo, the Pulici- 
cio, or the Truffaldino, 

Should any one reprobate their immorality, an accuſation which 
their equivocal obſcenities not only juſtify but loudly demand, while 
I join in the reproof, I mult aſk whether our comedies are entirely 
pure? though | grant they do not produce the ſame fullneſs of effect: 
becauſe their authors, when they preſent brandy to the ſpeQator, are 
careful to give it a plentiful daſh of water. There is an original trait 
in Plautus, which has been the admiration of centuries. It is the paſ- 


ſage where old Euclio, ſuſpecting himſelf to be robbed by his ſlave, 


This is a doubtful and a diſſicult queſtion; and it ought firſt to be decided that 
theſe authors, at leaſt the modern, are caricaturiſts before they are ſo called. Hogarth 
in particular, who has been ſo ſtigmatiſed the moſt frequently, ſpurned at the accuſation ; 
and I think juſtly, And which was the beſt judge : the phlegmatic drone, who walks 
the world with his eyes ſhut ; or the keen, the waking, the watchful Hogarth ? I never 
met with a face, in Hogarth, that I could not honeſtly ſwear to having ſeen its proto- 
type times out of number. Cervantes, Sterne, caricaturiſts ? To me, I confeſs, this is 
poetical blaſphemy ! That which we have not taken the trouble to note down in our me- 
mory, we affirm, with the effrontery of ſelſ-ſatisfaction, does not exiſt. The Prince of 
Siam, or of ſome hot country, called the man a liar who told him of ice; and, what is 
more ſtrange, the ambulators of large cities call the man a caricaturiſt, who exhibits a 
picture of objects which they daily meet, yet cannot be ſaid to ſee. Theſe remarks have 


no relation to the obſcene, or the diſguſting, buffooneries either of Italy or of any other 
nation. T. | 
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Strobilus, aſks him to ſhew his hands ; and, in the rage of ſuſpicion, 
requires to ſee his third hand. 


Eucl. Oftende huc manus. 
Str. Hem tibi oflendi ! eccas ! 


Eucl. Video, age oftende etiam tertiam. 
PLavuT. Aul. ac. iv. ſc. 5. 


Eucl. Shew me your hands. 
Str. Here they are: look 
Eucl. Ay! But ſhew me your third hand 


This exaggeration places the comic of the underſtanding in its true 
point of view; and ſimilar traits are frequently found in the Italian 
comedy: uttered chiefly by the Bufto, Pulicinello, or Truffaldino. [I 
am far from preſenting this ſpecies as a model, and much leſs as the beſt 
of models, for comedy : but no one who has once ſcen the Italian 
comedy will deny that it poſſeſſes humour. 

In the place of St. Mark, and on the new great quay by the ſea ſide, 
quack doCtors, tumblers, jugglers, and people who ling tragical ditties, 
with animated geſticulation, aſſemble ; and it is affirmed that theſe di- 
verting gentry are ſecretly paid by the Government, to keep the citi- 
zens in good humour. But I ſuſpect that a Government ſo cautious 
would not adopt a meaſure that, were it known, might have bad con- 
ſequences. The people every where reſemble children ; whoſe ſports 
are permitted, and promoted, but openly. If any ſecret intention be 
diſcovered, their pleaſure changes to miſtruſt : they begin to imagine 
themſelves unhappy as ſoon as they are aware that clandeſtine artiſices 
are employed for their amuſement. In fact, the Government is in no 
need of ſuch an artifice ; for the people are harmleſs, and happy. 

The Nobili di Venezia, or Nobility of Venice, who are likewiſe called 
Patrici, or Patricians, muſt not appear in the public theatres except in 
domino3 ; and with maſks either covering the face or pendant from 


the hat. They govern the Republic, but are themſelves under ri- 


gorous reſtraint. The Lords of the ſecret State Inquiſition, to whoſe 
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animadverſions alone the Patricians are ſubject, are by no means ſo in- 
dulgent as the Council of Forty, who watch the conduct of the eiti- 
zens, and have their ſpics. Neither Patricians nor their wives dare 
travel, without permiſſion. If guilty of any miſdemeanor, they are 
puniſhed with arreſt ; without knowing for what length of time, and 
without their friends daring to intercede in their behalf. This proud 
but prudent oligarchy well foreſaw that the reſpect of the reigning 
families muſt depend on their manners; and that thoſe rulers, who 
wiſhed ſor authority without rendering themſelves hateful, muſt them- 
ſelves be ſubject to the ſevereſt reftritions. 

The ſuſpicion with which they treat foreign envoys, and ambaſ— 
ſadors, is equally unjuſt and unworthy. No Patricians, either in town 
or country, dare vilit them or reccive their viſits : neither muſt their 
wives viſit or receive vilits from them; and whoever belongs to the 
family of an ambaſſador is as much avoided, by the Patricians, as the 
ambaſlador himſelf, It is not thirty years ſince all travellers were 
excluded from the ſociety of the Patricians, as ſoon as they had any 
intercourſe with an ambaſſador : but in the ſeverity of this rule they 
have now relaxed. Ambaſſadors may have free intercourſe with the 
merchants, and provincial nobility, Till within theſe forty years, no 
ambaſſador, except the Nuncio, had any public entrance : nor were 
any admitted to an audience with the Doge, or invited to the public 
feaſts which are given by that magiſtrate. They do not tranſact buſi- 
neſs with the Sav: grand: by word of mouth, but by writing; and 
anſwers are tranſmitted to them by a ſecretary. Theſe anſwers are 
read to the envoy, or the ambaſlador ; and are taken down in writing 
by his ſecretary, the originals being carried back by the Venetian 
lecretary. | 

It is ignoble and unwiſe to conſider foreign ambaſſadors, whoſe dig- 
nified office it is to be the mediators of peace, and to employ their 
whole power to preſerve concord between nation and nation, I ſay it 
is impolitic to treat ſuch men as ſpies. In Venice, this practice is the 

more 
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more abſurd becauſe, in deſiance of all their precautions, no determi- 
nation of the Confielio ji regadi, which conſiſts of about two hun- 
dred and fifty members, can remain ſecret ; and in this aſſembly the 
ſubjects of war, peacc, and alliance, are treated and concluded on. 
Here all the affairs that relate to for ign nations are diſcuſſed : objects 
which, in my opinion, ouglit to have been confided to the Signnrta as 
it is exceedingly natural that the final determination on ſubjeQs fo im- 
portant hould be confirined by the vote of the Confighto de i Pregadi. 

The Republic has adhered about fixty years to its ſyſtem of neutra— 
Iity : but it is an armed neutrality. It appears to me to have wiſely 
rein unced all thought of conqueſt ; and to have firmly determined to 
maint un its polle/..ons on both ſides of the Adriatic, and in the Greek 
ular ds. 

1he Arſenal no doubt is as worthy of obſervation as any arſenal in 
Europe : for it conſiſts of ſtores both for ſea and land. Arms for ſixty 
thoniland foot and twenty thouſand horſe are arranged in an orna— 
mental manner; and decorated with ancient armour, and Turkiſh 
ſpoils. At the entrance of the arſenal, there are two antique coloſſal 
lions, of Parian marble ; which were brought from the celebrated Pi- 
ræan haven, by the Doge Franceſco Morolini ; who took Athens, and 
ſo heroically defended Candia. 

I am aſſured that two thouſand eight hundred workmen are daily 
employed in the at ſenal: where vou lee rope-makers, anchor-{mithse, 
and cannon-founders. Ihe provition of artillery, mortars, howitzers, 
and other inſtruments of deſtru? on, is dreadful. The arlenal contains 
eizhtcen ſhips of the line, aud {x frigates, each in its covered dry dock; 
and fix new ſhips of the ne are now building, Contrary to the cuſ- 
tom of every other maritiie power. all veſſels that carry leſs than ſixty- 
four guns are eſteemed frigates: white the French ſhips above forty, 
and the Engliſh above ſiſty, are ranke as thips of the line. 

The practice of preſerving flips under cover, in dry docks, has its 
advantages. Ships may in this manner be preſerved during a long 
I. courlc 
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courſe of years: whereas thoſe that lie in water require repair in ſix- 
teen or twenty years: after which, in ten years' time, they are im- 
proper either for long voyages or the ſervice of war, But this practice 
has likewiſe its diſadvantages. A ſhip that has once been to ſea muſt 
not afterward be laid up in a dry dock, If it were, the wood would 
ſhrink and it would leak when launched into the water again. Neither 
is it poſſible to judge properly of a veſſel that has never been in uſe ; 
and, as a rider ſhould know his horſe and a colonel his regiment, ſo 
ſhould the ſailors, officers, and admirals, know the qualities of a ſhip. 

The mechaniſm of a ſhip is ſo multifarious, an inconſiderable defect 
in its proportions operates ſo ſtrongly, the materials of which it is 
built are ſo numerous, and their qualities are ſo different, that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the moſt ſcientific ſhip-builder accurately to de- 
termine concerning the imperfe ions of the machine, till experience 
has taught what they are and how they may be rectified. The late 
King of Sweden at a great expence cauſed docks * for new ſhips to be 
cut in the rock at Carlſcrone. A grand work: but I doubt whether 
the maritime powers will follow the example. The rule in Venice is 
to lay a new ſhip on the ſtocks, as ſoon as one of thoſe laid up puts to 
ſea; and I am aſſured that there are now ten ſhips of the line at ſea. 
The Republic therefore poſſeſſes twenty-eight ſhips of the line, that 
carry from ſixty-four to eighty guns. A formidable fleet; if it be 
well manned, and well commanded. 

Here likewiſe they have galleys, cutters, ſchooners, bomb-ketches, 
and ſmaller veſlels; and with the reſt the ſuperb Bucentoro, on board 
of which the Doge annually goes to ſea, and marries the Adriatic: in 
commemoration of the victory obtained by the Venetians, under the 
command of their Doge Sebaſtiano Ziani, in the year 1177, over 
the Emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa; when Pope Alexander the Third 
fled from him, and took refuge in Venice. The conqueror, Ziani, 


* Schauer. From the context, I think this muſt be the meaning of the word: though I 
do not poſſeſs, nor do I know where to procure, a German Marine Dictionary. F. 
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made his public entry on Aſcenſion Day ; leading Otho, the Emperor's 
ſon, priſoner ; and having captured forty-eight ſhips: among which, 
according to a Venetian hiſtorian, was the Imperial galley. The Pope 
went to meet the Doge on the ſhore, gave him his ring, and com- 
manded him to caſt it into the ſea: by which it ſhould be ſubjected to 
all ſucceeding Doges, as the wife is to her huſband, 

The Bucentoro is magnihcently embelliſhed with carving and gild- 
ing: but, as it is annually launched into the water, and then laid up 
again in the dock, thort as the voyage it makes is, it generally needs 
repairing every year. 

About twenty miles ſouth of Venice, the Republic has ncarly com- 
pleted an undertaking which is ſcarcely inferior to the greateſt works of 
ancient Rome. A high wall, or pier, of large ſtones is built, on a ſmall 
cape ; the purpole of which is to protect the ſhallow waters that ſur- 
round the ſeventy-two iſlands, on which the city is built, and many 
others that are {cen ſcattered around, againſt the wild waves of the 
Adriatic. Iren theſe, the wall is conſtructed upon two diſtin ter- 
races of marble; each of which is nine paces broad. The ſmalleſt of 
theſe terraces, which conſiſts of four ſteps, is oppoſed to the inner 
waters, which are called La Laguna, The joints of the ſtone, after 
the manner of the ancient Roman buildings, are all filled with a mix- 
ture of lime and puzzolana, This latter material is brought from 
Mount Veſuvius. 

On the wall is the following inſcription : 

Ut yuere efſluaria, Urbis et Libertatis ſedes, perpetuum conſerventur, coloſſeas moles ex ſolids 
marmore contra mare poſuere Curatores Aquarum, 
Anno ſalutis MDCCL1. 


Ab urbe ccndita MCCCKXR. 


„The Conſervators of the Waters have erected this coloſſal rampart of ſolid marble, to 
« oppoſe the ſea and for ever preſerve the ſacred ſhallows, the ſeat of the City, and 
« of Freedom. 


tc In the year of redemption MDCCL1 


« From the founding of the city, MCCCXXX.” 
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[-meafured the lengtir of this ſtone pier, as far as it is completed; and 
counted three thouſand fix; hundred and twenty paces, or ſteps. 

I ſhall be accuſed as a heretic, by many, if I ſpeak my opinion of the 
painters of the Venetian ſchool. Titian, Paul Veroneſe, Tintorett, 
Baſlano, and others, are great names in the annals of the art. No 
painter has ſo well expreſſed the deceptive colouring of life, or the 
loft carnations of the human body ſo inimitably, as Titian. Art is 
certainly muchi indebted to the Venetian ſchool : and the longer young 
painters remain here the more they may learn. The art of painting 
itſelf is indeed of lo fugitive a nature, and ſo difficult to ſeize, that it 
includes in itſelf many arts, and many kinds of talent. Still I inſiſt 
that the pictures by the Venetian maſters, whit I had previoully 
leen ſcauered through many parts of Italy, while they excited my 
admiration, leſt my teclings cold. In Venice, I have ſeen their maſter- 
pieces, in the palace of the Doge and the church of Madonna della 
Salute : yet theſe maſterpieces leſt me with the ſame ſenſations; and, 
engaged as I have been by other objects, I have forborne to viſit many 
more of their pictures in different churches and palaces. All that 
' colouring has hitherto attained I willingly grant they poſſeſs: but not 
the lovelineſs of Guido, not the comic humour of the Flemiſh painters, 
not the daring ſtrokes of the Caracci, not the ſtrength of Guercino. 
And yet how ſar even are theſe. painters, of the Bolognele ſchool, at 
leaſt in my opinion, below Correggio, Dominichino, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, (of whoſe powers no man ought to judge, who 
has not ſeen the Capella Siflina at Rome) and he who ſtands alone, 
the iminortal Raphael! 

Dare I avow it? Yet why not? I am no connoiſſeur ; and he to 
whom art is an affair of conſequence will conſider my opinion as ot 
ſmall moment. I therefore do avow that the Venetian painters appear 
to me to have attained all that mere art, all that talent can beſtow : but 
that they have never yet ſet foot on the boundaries of genius. 

Theſe boundaries have been entered with a firm ſtep by the lovely 
Pocteſs, who lived here many ycars, and who lately died, the Countel> 

01 
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of Roſenberg. England gave her birth, a German his name, and Italy 
her finiſhing education. Was it native humour that inſpired thoſe 
flowing ideas, thoſe delightful ſenſations, which were neither Engliſh, 
German, nor Italian? 'The French language was the inſtrument ſhe 
choſe ; the limited powers of which may ſuſſice for the witling, but 
fink under the man of genius, and utter diſcord if tuned to ſenſibility “. 
But her art was enchanting ; for, even in this language, ſhe fluently 
expreſſed her beautiful and poetical thoughts. In deſcribing the man- 
ners of a people but little known to us, Les Morlaques, ſhe painted the 
fine feelings of her own ſoul. A national feſtival of the Venetians 
afforded her materials for a charming narrative; in which, with the 
molt lively touches, ſhe repreſented the manners of the Gondoliers: a 
peculiar claſs of people, which are and can be only known to Venice. 
Bürde, the tranſlator of Paradiſe Loſt, an excellent lyric poet, has ele- 
gantly tranſlated her firit work into German: but this work is not ſo 
much known as it deſerves to be. We pant aſter the literary novelties 
of France. The Barber of Seville, and the Marriage of Figaro, have 
been performed inceſſantly on the German ſtage; and the petty 
' ſenſations of the heartleſs Genlis“ are in the hands of every mother of 
2 family: while the witty and feeling writings of Roſenberg are 
almoſt unknown. | 

The population of this city is eſtimated at a hundred and ſixty thou- 
ſand ſouls ; and the number of people in the whole territories of the 
Republic at two millions and a half. In proportion to a population ſo 
great as this, the government maintains but few ſoldiers: I met with 
none in the city, Neither the citizens nor the peaſants are forbidden the 
uſe of arms: a certain token that the government is mild, and the 
ſubject contented. 

It grieves me that I have not ſcen the mountainous diſtricts of this 
eountry ; and that I have nothing to tell you of the citics of Vicenza, 
Verona, Bergamo, and Breſcia. It was againſt my will that I did not 


I am ſorry to ſay theſe remarks are as illiberal as they are unjuſt. T. 
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viſit Mantua, the birth place of Virgil; and that I renounced a journey 
through the mountains of Tyrol : but the ſeaſon of the year demands 
expedition, which the deſire of once more viſiting our friends and our 


fire- ſide increaſes. 


LETTER CV. 


Vienna, 2d November 1792. 


WI left Venice on the 26th, and were rowed through a 
canal over to Meſtre. From this we ſoon came to the country of 
Treviſo; the capital of the Venetian province of Marca di Treviſo, 
and the native place of Totila, the King of the Goths. The town 
contains about twenty thouſand inhabitants; and the province, like 


that of Friuli, is flat, fruitful, and well cultivated. We met with buck- 


wheat in fields which no doubt had previouſly afforded one harveſt. 
This plant, ſo common to the north of Germany, I found in the bo- 
tanic gardens of the ſouth of Italy, and in Sicily. From Meſtre, the 
mountains of the north-weſt provinces of Venice, which extend to the 
ridge of the mountains of Carniola, may be ſeen, 

On the evening of the 27th, we reached the German boundaries 
between Udine, the chief town of the Venetian Friuli; and the fortreſs 
of Gradiſca, which lies in Auſtrian Friuli; though the Italian language 
is there ſpoken. This language ceaſes before the German begins. 
The chief part of Carniola, through which we travelled, is inhabited 
by Vandals ; whoſe Sclavonic dialect is entirely unintelligible to Ger- 
mans, ſo that we could not converſe with the men whom we firſt met 
with in Germany. The landlords however ſpoke our language. The 

2 people 
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people are the deſcendants of Vandals, who reſemble the inhabitants 
that live in ſcattered hamlets throughout Luſatia and Mecklenburg. 

Theſe common traces of their origin would have dilappeared, to the 
advantage of the Vandals, had not a ſtate of vaſſalage oppreſſed them 
in Germany and Italy; from which they were firit relieved in this 
province, as well as in Bohemia, by Joſeph the Second. The Sclavo- 
nian tribes have for ages been ſo bowed down, by the yoke of ſlavery, 
that time is required to make them reſemble free men. 

The country is charming, diverſified with mountainous parts, fertile, 
and well cultivated. In the ſmall towns, proſperity is viſible : eſpe— 
cially in Laubach, the chief place of the province. 

The horned cattle are very ſmall; but the horſes are large, and 
ſtrong. The duchy of Stiria I think is {till better cultivated : the 
inhabitants of which, though they rather reſemble the people of Ger- 
many than of Carniola, are yec very diſtinctly divided into Vandals 
and Germans; the numbers of the latter being far the moſt conſider- 
able. The country is pleaſant : the mountains are clothed with oaks, 
beech trees, and pines. Every kind of grain is well cultivated ; and 
the white wine 1s very pleaſant. 

The people are not unfriendly : but we had been fo accuſtomed to the 


animation of the Italians that they appeared tedious, and dull, We 


found a want too of the expeditious mode of travelling in Italy. The 
poſt-houſes, of Carniola and Stiria, are not well provided with horſes. 
Theſe countries however are beautiful; and, from the ſhady mountains, 
you look down on fruitful valleys, watered by brooks and rivers. In- 
duſtry and proſperity appear to enliven the land: the inns are good, 
and the heart is rejoiced again to meet with German cleanlineſs. The 
towns and villages of Stiria are well built; and the peaſants have better 
habitations than the Vandals of Carniola. The people ſeem to take a 
lively part in the war againſt the French, I met with a cheerful 
woman, at the houſe of the toll-taker, in Auſtrian Friuli, who had a 
little boy in her arms; and who, with maternal pride, gave me the 
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hiſtory of her ſon, twenty years of age, who though ſo young had 
made two campaigns againſt the Turks ; and now a lieutenant, in a 
regiment of horſe, had marched to hght the French, 

The farther we went in Stiria the more pleaſant the country became, 
A conſiderable mountain, called Semmering, ſeparates this province 
from Auſtria Proper: the firſt aſpect of which, from the mountain, is 
delightful in the charms of wild nature. Soon afterward, the country 
becomes flat, is well tilled, and the towns have a good appearance, 
The inns are well ſupplied, the people attentive, and the travelling by 
poſt is here excellent. We arrived at Vienna this forenoon, 


LETTER CYL 


Vienna, 15th December 1792. 

ALTHOUGH I have been fix weeks in this great city, I 

have not yet ſufficiently examined the many remarkable things it con- 
tains to afford you any ſatisfactory account of them. My afternoons 
and evenings are conſumed in the charms of ſociety; and I dedicate 
the forepart of the day either to renewing my acquaintance, with per- 
ſons whom J have formerly known elſewhere, in and out of Germany, 
or to the forming new connections: ſome of which I find very inter- 

eſting. 

You know my averſion to being hurried away in the whirlpool of 
faſhionable life : however I have no where met with ſo little conſtraint, 
among the great, as in this metropolis. The old and the young, who 
in other great cities of Germany, while they ſo frequently aſſemble in 
the fame chamber, appear to hold themſelves diſtant and diſtin& from 
each other, here confidentially converſe together; and thus commu- 
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nicate a tone of variety and animation, and a charm to ſocial inter— 
courie which render it delightful. Not all modelled by the fame rules, 
not equally fulf and ſtrait laced, by which the human character is 
ſo frequently degraded, and which repetition renders io dilzulling, you 
here mect with people of different propenſities, who therefore have 
greater powers of entertaining. The women are lively and pleaſant; 
and grave ſtateſmen and rough warriors liſten to them with deliglit, 
Neither is gaming, which in other cities is the gulph of all the affeckions 
and paſſions, here the only employment of ſociety. 

Strangers are welcomed with amenity; and with an air that ſhews 
the heart and the lips are not at variance. It a ſtranger be introduced 
to certain families, he is neither obliged to yawn with the tedious 
glutton, nor adminiſter to the avarice of a rapacious card party, Hig 
hoſt, on the contrary, endeavours to found his afle ions, heighten his 
pleaſures, and receive him with that unaſfected hoſpitality wich ren» 
ders his ſtay agrecable ; and his endeavours are ulually ſucceſsful, 

I became acquainted at the Imperial library with the Abbé Denis; 
who, ardently in love with the Muſe, poſſeſſes her favours. We deſire 
to find both the man and the poet ardent, yet kind; gentle, yet digni- 
fied; and we are rejoiced to ſee our hopes confirmed, As librarian, 
he is at preſent employed in writing a commentary on the rich col- 


lection of manuſcripts the library poſſeſſes; and his labours give him 


delight. He will publiſh many literary diſcoveries, and detect many 
errors; but without dipping his pen in gall: though a critic, he will 
preſerve the character of a worthy man, 

In the hall of the Imperial library, which is very grand, we are glad 
to meet the entire collection of books made by the great Eugene: the 
hero who, beſide poſſeſſing the talents of the warrior and tlie ſtateſ- 
man, had acquired great and various knowledge. 

The cabinet of natural hiſtory, in minerals and petrifactions, con- 
noiſſeurs affirm is inferior to none in Europe. My entire ignorance 


of natural hiſtory, a ſcience as intereſting as it is extenſive, will not 
permit 
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permit me to entertain you with an account of the riches of this col- 
lection. 

This ignorance equally forbids me to ſay all I could wiſh of the 
green-houſe at Sch7nbrunn, which I have viſited with ſo much ſatiſ- 
faction, Perſons who have been in England aſſure me that green- 
houſes are no where ſo lofty as this is; and that therefore the great 
ſouthern plants do not flouriſh any where in Europe in ſo much 
beauty as at Sch/nbrunn : where you walk under large Eaſt and Weſt 
India palms of different ſpecies, the great helicon “, the mahogany 
cedar, the mimoſa, ſugar-canes, and bamboos. Schönbrunn is richer 
than Kew in plants from the Cape, the /e de France, and the Ve de 
Bourbon; but not ſo well ſtocked with North American plants, moſt of 
which in England grow 1n the open air: which is ſo changeable in the 
country round Vienna as to be prejudicial to them. Mr. Von Boſe, 
to whole immediate inſpection the botanic garden is committed, has 
travelled fix years in both the Indies, and through different parts of 
Africa. He has left an experienced gardener at the Cape, who annu- 
ally ſends him either new plants or ſeeds. Other gardeners are now 
ſtationed at other places. Various unknown plants have been pro- 
duced, by the ſeeds thus procured ; and a week ſeldom paſſes in which 
diſcoverics of plants and flowers are not made. We ſaw ſome rare 
water plants in bloom. 

The celebrated Meſſieurs Jacquin, father and ſon, have the chief 
ſuperintendance of the botanic garden at Schonbrunn ; and have a 
little garden, where they live, in one of the ſuburbs of Vienna. As 
ſoon as a new plant blows at Schönbrunn, it is brought to them; and 
artiſts are employed, by whom it is painted. Theſe artiſts likewiſe 
paint ſuch flowers at Schonbrunn which are too tender to be removed, 
without danger in winter, to Vienna. 

The green-houſes at Schonbrunn are enlivened by the flight and the 
ſong of ſouthern birds; and, under the trees of their own country, we 
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there ſee the beautiful ſhining red cardinal, which is likewiſe from its 
note called the Virginian nightingale, the rice bird “, the ruby-beak +, 
and others of variegated plumage, with the names of which I am un- 
acquainted. A pair of the ſmall parrot ſpecies ſat lovingly on a bough, 
and, for the tenderneſs of their affection, they have been called the 
Inſeparables. 

For the perfeQion of this botanic garden and its hot-houſes, we are 
indebted to Joleph the Second. Leopold promoted what his prede- 
cellor had begun; and Francis the Second continued the ſame 
expence. 

Some iuſtitutions in Vienna have likewiſe partly been founded and 
partly improved by Joſeph the Second. The ſick are better attended 
in the hoſpitals; and regularity, induſtry, health, and cheerfulneſs, 
animate the children of the orphan-houſe. The Narrenthurm g, or 
Mad-houſe, is a remarkable inſtitution ; large, circular, and five ſtories 
high. There is a paſſage, at the ſide of which the cells are built, with 
lattice doors; through which you may look. "Thoſe lunatics who have 
no raving fits are allowed to walk here, and in the court below. This 
court however is ſmall; and a more open place, planted with trees, 
would no doubt be more beneficial to thoſe patients waole lunacy is 
of a melancholy kind. There are kcepers to each ſtory. The pa- 
tients are not allowed to be treated with cruelty : they have good beds, 
and thoſe whoſe rage might be excited by vilitors are not permitced to 
be ſeen, but are excluded from the eye of curioſity by a door. At the 
top of the building, there is a ſmall round balcony ; from which you 
have an open proſpect over the country and city, Joſeph the Second, 
who frequently viſited his own inſtitutions, has ſeveral! mes mounted 
to this balcony. 

The Orphan-houle, which is a large and well-regulated building, 
contains three hundred and forty-t1x children. The boys are inſtructed 
ſix hours each day; and the girls, whole number now only extends 


* Reifſvogel, + Rubinenſchniibel, 1 Literally, Idiots' Tower. T. 
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to ſeventy, are obliged to take care of their linen and waſhing. The 
children are healthy, well-bchaved, and cheerful. The boys and girls 
have two diſtin gardens; and are not allowed to be together except 
at church. eb Wal 03; | 

The Imperial Picture Gallery is near the city, in the Belvedere pa- 
lace ; which was inhabited by the great Eugene. This gallery is par- 
ticularly rich in paintings of the Flemiſh and Dutch ſchools; and there 
are alſo many pictures ſhewn that bear the names of the moſt famous 
Italian mallers, though I confeſs that few of them appear to be ori- 
ginals. I was dclighted to find here the beautiful! Holy Family of Ra- 
phael ; a copy of which we had before ſeen at Milan. The original 
poſſeſſes beauties which the excellent copy, freſh and lively as its co- 
lours have been preſerved, cannot equal. 

In the gallery of the Prince of Lichtenſtein, which is affirmed to be 
one of the richeſt collections poſſeſſed by any private man in Europe, 
we ſaw ſome excellent paintings. There are portraits in both galleries 
by Chriſtian Seibolt, a painter who lived in Vienna under the reign of 
Maria Thereſa, the deception of which is inimitable. His own portrait, 
painted by himſelf, is in my opinion more excellent than the reſt ; and 
is in the Lichtenſtein Gallery. A magnifying glaſs lies beſide it: 
through which thoſe who look are aſtoniſhed at the new perfeQions 
they diſcover. His unwearied aſſiduity was accompanied by a noble 
freedom of hand. The picture appears to live; and the animated 
glance, even in the moiſture of the eye, poſſeſſes undeſeribable truth. 

Seibolt had much of the caprice of the artiſt ; which he even exer- 
ciſed on the great and good Maria Thereſa. This caprice, if I am not 
miſtaken, more frequently accompanied the men of talents among the 
Flemiſh and Dutch artiſts than among the Italian; and, when thus com- 
bined with talent, it gives delight to many: but not to me. I con- 
der it as the mark of a diſcordant character. It did not, it could not 
obtrude itſelf upon Raphael: it was beneath him. Had he not poſ- 
ſeſſed pure and dignified harmony of character he could not have been 
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Raphael. Agitated by the caprice of ſelf-ſufficiency, the artiſt often 
- communicates this feeling to his works: while the more noble- minded 
man, more enflamed by the love of excellence than by ambition, is 
always leſs attentive to the much he has done than to the much more 
that he has to do. He deeply feels how far he is below that ideal 
perfection to which he aſpires. | 

The circumference of that which is properly the fortified city of Vi- 
enna is not large, and only contains about ſixty thouſand ſouls : but 
the ſuburbs are therefore the more ample; and, according to an eſti - 
mate of the preſent year, the city and the ſuburbs together contain two 
hundred and fifty thouſand inhabitants, In the city itſelf there are nu- 
merous and beautiful palaces: but the ſtreets are not ſpacious, and are 
in part crooked, Thoſe people of faſhion who have no country ſeats, 
or who are prevented by their public employments from leaving Vienna, 
generally reſide in the ſuburbs during ſummer. 

The country round Vienna is very pleaſant ; but this city in the 
winter ſeaſon is frequently viſited by dreadful ſtorms, which ruſh 
through the openings of the neighbouring mountains. 


LETTER CVII. 


Dreſden, 31ſt December 1792. 


Wr left Vienna on the 19th of December, and were 
overtaken by ſo violent a ſtorm on the great bridge, over the Danube, 
which is about three quarters of a league from Vienna, that we were 
obliged to take ſhelter under the baluſtrade, or the carriage would have 
been overturned by the wind. This ſtorm was felt over all Germany, 
and even in Denmark ; and many houſes were unroofed, and trees 
blown down, by its impetuous guſts. 

Vor. II. 41 The 
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The Danube here is very broad; and the country round is well 
wooded, and highly beautiful. The ſmall ſtretch of country that in- 
cludes parts of Auftria and Moravia, through which we travelled on 
our journey from Vienna to Bohemia, and the country of Bohemia 
itfelf, are fertile and well cultivated. The appearance of the villages, 
and little towns, denotes the proſperity of the inhabitants, 

In the north of Germany, the people cheriſh many groundleſs pre- 
judices againſt the ſouthern provinces. In the latter the inhabitants 
are induſtrious, and friendly. The roads through the Imperial States 


are, generally ſpeaking, excellent: the poſt-houſes are well provided 
with horſes, and the inns are much better than in the circles of Upper 


and Lower Saxony and of Weſtphalia, The habitations of the country 
people likewiſe are cheerful, and ſurrounded with gardens ; which are 
ornamented with numerous fruit trees. The beſt apples of Germany, 
which are called Bor/torfer, after a village of Saxony, are the produce 
of Bohemia as well as of the province from which they take their name. 
[ met with vineyards in the ſouth of Bohemia, in which the plants 
are not ſunk under the earth“: but they were all very weak, and were 
the ſprouts of the year, They are treated here, in defiance of the cli- 
mate of Germany, as in Apulia and Sicily : except that, in the ſouthern 
countries, they trim the young ſprouts during the winter ſeaſon; but 
in Bohemia they reinain frozen on the ground, and are not cut till the 
ſpring. | 
I have no where ſeen partridges and hares in ſuch great numbers as 
in Bohemia: yet they are not rigorouſly preſerved. Bohemia ſwarms 
with poachers. Almoſt every peaſant carries a gun: for veniſon and 
game are exceedingly plentiful, and the penalties annexed to this illegal 
practice are not heavy. This country ſupplies the Imperial army 
with its moſt expert markſmen. I am told that no one will be received 
in the corps of rifle-men who has not, at the diſtance of two hun- 


The text is in welchen die reben nicht unter die erde geſentt araren. This I ſuppoſe 
relates to ſome node of cultivation; or of ſheltering the grape in cold climates. T. 
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dred paces, hit the black mark in the centre once, at leaſt, in the three 
firſt ſhots. 

We arrived on the 24th at Prague ; which in part is a handſomely 
built city. Modern embelliſhments and antique magnificence, both in 
the Bohemian taſte, are combined in this metropolis of the kingdom. 
It is divided into two parts by the river Muldau ; and the great bridge 
over this river would be beautiful, if the numerous ſtatues which are 
placed there were, as they are intended to be, a worthy ornament. 
Some iſlands and the high banks would add charms to the proſpect, were 
they ſhaded with trees. On this fide of Prague the country is moun- 
tainous and well-wooded. 

At Lowoſitz, we arrived at the Elbe; the windings of which we had 
ſeen from Kolin, on the other fide of Prague. 

We ſaw a man who was born blind at Kolin, and who played on the 
harpſichord. He poſſeſſed information on various ſubjects; and ſaid 
that he could by feeling form an idea, after his manner, of the human 
figure: but that he had no conception of the ſigure of a houſe. 

Kolin, Prague, Lowoſitz, and the ſight of theſe places, gave me a 
lively recollection of the ſeven years war; and of the occurrences in 
which, animated by the war-ſongs of our immortal Gleims, I and my 
brothers and ſiſters took ſo zealous a part, during the ſports of our 
childhood. While my eldeſt ſiſter repreſented the dignified Empreſs, 
Maria Thereſa, I and my brother fought a ferious and deciſive battle, 
to know whether he or I ſhould perſonate Frederic of Pruſſia. The 
conquered was to be the repreſentative of Field Marſhal Daun. So 
much did the right of the ſtrongeſt prevail that my younger ſiſters 
had no choice, whether they ſhould act as the Emprets, Elizabeth of 
Ruſſia, or ſhould head the army of the Empire, that of the Swedes, 
or that of France. 

From Lowoſitz to Auſig we journeyed beſide the Elbe, among 
rocks; between which the road was lo narrow that, in many places, 
two carriages could not paſs cach other. The beauties of the river 
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were heightened by woody hills, on the oppoſite bank ; among which 
large villages are ſituated. The light of the full moon, and the daz- 
zling ſnow, gave a charm to this proſpect ; by which no man could 
remain unaffected, who had not loſt all ſenſe of the delights of nature 
in winter. 

On the 27th, we travelled along bad roads, but through pleaſant 
countries, over the mountains which ſeparate Bohemia from Saxony ; 
and arrived in the evening at Dreſden, | 

I ſhall leave this city to-day, the 31ſt, in the afternoon; without again 
examiningany of its curioſities, which I had twice ſome years ago ſeen, 
and had ſo much admired. On the preſent occaſion, I had buſineſs, and 
wanted leiſure, I did not even viſit the picture gallery, which is be- 
yond compariſon the firſt in Germany ; and, if I do not miſtake, may 
claim precedence over every individual gallery in Italy. The cities in- 
deed of Florence, Bologna, and Genoa, are richer than Dreſden in the 
beautiful productions of the pencil. But in this reſpect, where is the 
place that can compare to Rome? Yet neither in the three firſt cities, 
nor in Rome itſelf, are there ſo much variety and excellence to be 
found in any ſingle collection. 

Dreſden has always appeared to me to be the fineſt city in Ger- 
many; and its ſituation and ſurrounding country are uncommonly 
charming. The great bridge over the Elbe, and the terrace of the 
garden of Count Bruhl, afford pleaſant walks and proſpeAs even 
within the city ; and ſuch as do not yield to any that our country 
affords, except to the grand views on the banks of the Rhine, 
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AR, river of, i. 103, 104, 10;, 106. 134. 
139, 149 
Aarau, a place, i. 11 
Aarburg, fortreſs of, i. 102 
Aargau, a place, i. 117 
Aaziza, palac e of, I. 2 50 
Abate Tommai, mention of, ii. 144. 151 
Galiani, an acute commentator, quoted, ii. 
259, 260 
Vella, anecdotes of, ii. 250, 251 
Abbey of Reichenau, and its relic 8, 1. 45 
Charles the fat buried there, 35. 
| Martcinfedel, i. 64, 65 
Accia, a river, 1. 360 
Aceſſui, dapiicity of the, i! 265 
ane / dotes of ne, 4. 259 339 
Aceſtor ide temp of, n A .anucls, ii. 373 
Ach es, ftatne %, 1. 408 | 
A corus, remarks on, . 222. li. 23. 560 
Various, . 12.3 
Acqua Peudente, town of, 1. 290 
Acravas, or Drago, the river, Tp 307 
Acrilla, an ancient place in Sic ily, 1.427 
Acrotatus, the Spartan, vice and tully ot, ii. 376 
Acting, French, centured, 1. 186 
Acton, Mr. the prime miniſter of Naples, ancc- 
Qote of, 1. 476 
Adanſon, the botanitt, quoted, ii. 455 
Adda, a river, courſe of the, li. 238 
Additon, quoted, i. 139. 485. 30 
cenſured, i. 248. 280. ii. 119 
Adelrich, Saint, legendary tale concerning, i. 64 
Adige, a river, ii. 576 
Adranum, an ancient place, ii. 347 
Adrian of Bubenberg, anecdote of, i. 118 
Adrian, the Emperor, remarks on, li. 551 
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proſpect ot gue li. 167 . 
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lands, ii. 271 
Aimneſtus the tyrant, anecdotes of, i. 347 
Zolus, the Prince of Lipari, i. 593. ii. 392 
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grandeur of, 11. 473 3» 474. 478. 493 
crater of, RN 11.479 
fertility of, ii. 496 
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Nena, the name of an ancient town, ii. 402 
Atiection, filial, reverence paid to, ii. 463 
Agatias, a Greek ſculptor, i. 412 
A gathocles, hiſtorical 8 ot, 11. 187. 220. 316. 
487. 5 
a native 4 Sciacca, i ii. 285 
low birth and early vices and virtues 
of, 11. 372 
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he younger, murder of, by bis ne- 
phew, ii. 272 
Ageſandros, Puiydorus and Athenadorus, the 
4 ulptors of the Lavcoon, 1 1. 433 
Avgirone, a place, ii. 408 
Agnano, lake of, the luppoſed Cocytus, ii. 39 
Agnes ot Auſtria, anecdote of, 1. 116 
Agriculture, i. 34. li. 226 
round Mentz, 1. 22 
round I Get} 1. 23 
in the Berglttratle, i. 25 
Of DUVOY, 1. 190 
of Piedmont, 1. 195 
near iſa, i. 288 
Sienna, 1. 293 
Riccia, i. 401 
bad, in the States of the Church, i. 
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hope of, 11. 294 
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Air, unhealthy in Lombardy, i. 238 
intlammable, near l lorence, i. 279 
danperous, near the Pontine marlin, 
unhealthy, at Cum, i. 492 
aromatic, ii. 73. 105. 107 
healthy, 
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ot Sorento, ii. 108 
intalubrious, of Pæſtum, 11. 109, 110. 113 
of Cotrone, ii. 180 
near Catanzaro, 11. 
of Mefhna, ſalubrious, ii. 22.5 
unhealthy, 1. 440, 447 
Aithra, connubial atte&tion of, ii. 126 
Ajax enraged, coloſſal buſt of, i. 4;6 
alis, an ancient river, ii. 322 
Alla, two ancient plac es fo called, i. 298 
Albani, pictures by, 1 1. 201, 306 
Albano, a town, i. 392 
diſtrict of, i. 393 
hill of, ſuperſtition concerning, 1. 307 
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Albanus, lake of, turmerly a volcano, ii. g 
Albert of Habſburg, anecdote of, i. 115 
Albis, the, a mountain, 1. 72. 77, 78. 85 
Alcamo, a town, deſcribed, 11. 258 
population of, 5. 
Alcibiades, hiſtorical traits of, ii. 334. 336. 464 
Alcimenes, mention of, ii. 355 
Alcinous, garden of, ii. 529 
Alder tree ſcarce in Italy, ii. 187 
Alembic remarkable for the cure of diſeaſes, ii. g 
Aleſſandria, town of, i. 213 | 
famous reſiſtance of, i. 214 
Alexander, head of, beautiful, at Florence, i. 289 
Algardi, an artift, i. 223 
Algarotti, monument of, 1. 291 
Alicata, a town, 11. 312, 313. 238 
population of, ii. 313 
Alipus, ſtory of, i. 318 
ino, or Accia, a river, i. 360 
Alj's characterized, i. 195, 197. 
214. 253 
|| Alpftein, a mountain, 1. 44 
Altar, tradition concerning an, i. 338 
Altars, numerous in Catholic cinuychcs, 1. 309 
Alto- relievo of Loretto, ii. 563 
Altorf, in Uri, i. 93 
the place where Tell ſhot the apple, i. 98 
Altſtadt, iflaud ot, i. yo 
Amaren yo , a wine, 11. 497 
Ambatlador, Athenian, reply of 330 
Ambatladurs, Roman, h: aughtilhy treated }y tie 
Samnites, 1. 467 
of Athens ae, by the Acc. 
ta, u. 205 
treatment of, at Venice, ii. 3% 
Ambroſe, St. church of, 3. 2 
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Ambroſia, St. town of, i. 156 
Amcenas, an ancient river, ii. 465 
Ammann, othce of, i. 79 
Amphitheatre, of Capua, i. 468 

immenſe, at Prenoli, jt. 10 


at Pompeii, remark concerning, 


ii. 30 
traces of an, at Taranto, ii. 140 
at Catania, 11. 464 
Syracule, ii. 459 
Amphitheatres, form of, i. 312 
purpotes of, . 313 
permanent, when firm erected, i. 
319 
Ampb:tbeatrum Flawium, i. 319 
Ampbore, what, ii. 53 
Anacreon, quotation from, it. 282 
Anapo, the river of, ii. 446 
Anaxilcus, anecdote of, 11. 2 IQ, 220 
Ancient weapons cumbrous, 1. 137 
Ancona, a town, ii. 566 
tolerance and trade of, 15, 
Andernach, i. 18 
Andranodurus and Zoippns, hiſtorical particn- 
lars concerning, ii. 413. 415. 
417 
Andromachus, anſwer of, to a Carthaginian am- 
batlador, ii. 366 
the founder of Tauromenium, it. 
459 
Anecdote of a Swiſs countryman, i. 62 
Angebirigen and Unterthanen diſtinguiſhed, i. 79 
Angelo Buonaroti, Michael, pictures and works 
by, i. 231. 270. 285. 441.11. 2 
anecdote of, 1 1. 286 
picture of the Laſt Judgment by, i. 439 
al lreſs of, to the ſtatue of a horle, 1. 334 
an! the Pope, anecdote of, i. 440 
Poe wa) thoughts on, i. 442 
Angelo, St. © 5 Of, i. 373 
Angels, . fallen, by Rub. ins, criticited, ! 
in the mantle of God, i. 441 
Angolini, a ftatuary, i. 374 
Amo, the river ot, i 307 
Anmnmciata, church of the, at Gonaa, 1 229 
Antwer, ſtrange, of an old man of * „ „ 0 
Antandrus, particulars concerning, ii. 37 
390 
Anthony, church of Saint, it. 378 
Antinous, ſtatue of, i. 478 
beautiful head of, 11. 468 
Antiphemus, an ancient colonial leader, ii. 290 
Antiquarian, objects of his retearch, 1. 381 
Antiquarians, remarks CY 1. 450 
c2nfured 551 
Antiquities, Eyy ptian, at Turin, i. 211 
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numerous, near Naples, ii. 4? 
the ſtudy of, how uſeful, ii. 3% G1 
Antiquity, Grecks, Romans, an] Italians love tu 
be told of their, i. 335 
Antiſthenes, luxury and pump oi, . 24% 
Antonine, pillar of, 1. 428 
Antoninus Pius, villa of, i. 403 
Antonio, Don, hotpitality of, it. 180 
an Italian Nimrod, ii. 25 
Apennine mountains, characterized, i. | 
2/4. 203. 4 53. 4501. 
116. 188. 535. 
55 ' 
Italy -divide2 by, n. 573 
tod. terior, what, 1. 307 
Apollinarius, Saint, procethon to; and remains of, 
claimed by two communes 17 
Apollo, birth place of, i. 399. 419 
Belvidere, ſtatue ot, 1. 433 
the Lizard-tlaver, i. 383. 43.3 ö 
Apollonia, taken by Agathocles, ii. 387 
Apollunius, the 1: ulptor ot the 1 ort. 1. 433 
Apoftrophe to Freedom and the Swils, i. 59 
Appe nel, indepentlence of, 1. 96. 121 
Appins Claudius, a Roman Prietor, ii. 414. 4: 8 
Apples, excellent, of Bohemia and Saxony, it, 019 
Aqua Virgo, the fountain of, . 39.4 
Aqgueduet, modern, of Calterta, 1. 409. it. $37 
at Trapani, ii. 270 
at Syracuſe, 11.451 
Aqueducts of Rome, grandeur and uſt of the, i. 
302, 303, 304 
at Catania, ii. 40; 
Ph:racian, ii. 306 
traces of, at Taormina, ii. 491 


| 


| Arcades, houſes with, at Berne, i. 


| 


| 


Arabeſc painting, i. 378 
ornaments, 1. 417 
Arabs, learned, at Salerno, ii. 114 
Arc, a river, i. 189, 100, 11 
130 
at Turin, i. 21: 
at Nlodena, i. 
at A 1. 
at Mrething, | 
as walks, at Bologna, 43 
of honles, want of, in Tuſca 
Arch of Conſtantine, i. 323 
of Titus, i. 324 
01 Severus, 1. 333 
erected by Uſurers and Gras 


2iers, i. 349 
of Druſus, i. 35 
triumphal, at Ancona, ii. 367 
near Rimini, it. 368 
Archagathus the fon of Agathocles, ii. 353 


Archagathns, 


8 
— * 


Antiquities, difcovered ut Tlerculaneum, ii. 14, 20 
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Archagathus, good and ill fortune of, ii. 387 
mce't of, ii. 389 
death of, ib, 


Archagathus the younger, treachery of, and | 


murder committed by, 11. 392 
murdered by Menon, it. 393 
Archbiſhop, ſuperb high road made by an, ii. 2 


PF E 
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. 


Arms taken from the Sytacuſtans, ii. 346+ 
Arno, river of, i. 287. 291 
| Arlenal, contents of, at Berne, i. 137 
| at Turin, deſcribed, i. 203 
at Genoa, 1. 228 
| at Venice, it. 597 
Art, the love of, how cheriſhed, i. 268, 265 


Archbiſhops of Naples, ſurely not all impoſtors, Artafia, fountain of, i. 461 


Te 
Archias, an ancient colonial leader, ii. 328 
Archimetles, anecdotes ot, 11, 325. 411. 425, 426. 
440 
death of, ii. 433 
Architecture, Gothic and German, 1. 290 


* 
3 


cients, i. 322 

of Pompeit, ii. 47 

of the temple of Neptune at Poſi- 
donia, ii. 111 


acouſtic, of a church at Girgenti, 


1, 300 
Archonides, mention of, ii. 233, 234 
Archytas, the friend of Plato, ii. 137. 354, 355 
Arco Felice, a ruin, 1. 492 
Ardona, a village, ii. 122 
Nrenenberg, an iſland, i. 46 
Arcthuſa, the ſpring of, ii. 448 


remarkable natural occurrence of, 11. 459 


Arge, a river, 1. 43 
Ariano, a town, antiquity of, ii. 116 
Arians favoured by the Emperor Conſtance, ii. 
508 
Aricia, an ancient place, i. 391 
Arion and the dolphins, not fabulous, ii. 94 
Arivlto, particulars concerning, i. 261. ii. 107, 
$57.5: 599. 593 
Ariſtides, mention of, 11. 585 
Ariſtippus, ſatiric remarks of, ii. 354, 3 
Ariſtocracy of Switzerland diſtinct from others, 
1.134 
ancient meaning of the word, i. 177 
Ariſtocrats ignorant of trade, i. 134 
Ariltomache, the wife of Dionyſius, ii. 348. 361 
Ariſton, aiftorical anecdotes ot, ii. 417 
Ariſtonous, an ancient colonial leader, 11. 290 
Ariltophilides, treatment of the Perſians by, ii. 
179 
Arittotle, remark concerning, i. 482 
remark of, on the lake of Avernus, i. 
491 
remarks of, on Charondas, ii. 462 
Arlach, town of, 1. 143, 144 
buildings of, i. 144 
Arm-chair, anecdote of, i. 46 
Armies, mercenary, eflects of, i. 60 
Armour, ancient, ii. 63 


Arms, Turkith, at Bologna, i. 266 


| 


| Artemidorus, a chict of Syracuſe, TH 296 
| Articles, various, found at Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
and Stabia, ii. 69 
Artiſts, ancient, obfervatioa on the gloomy pre- 
peniitics of, i. 470 
encouraged by Dionyſius, it. 247 


orders of, how mixed by the an- Arts, decline of the, i. 430 


ſtate of the, among the ancients, thoughts 
on, 11, 49 a 
knowledge of the, common to the Italians, 
1. 236 
Arundo Donax, the, i. 401 
Arve, river of, characterized, i. 181 
Aſcent of Mount Etna, ditficulty and danger of, 
1. 470. 479 | 
Aſcoli, town of, ii. 121 
Aſdrubal, a commander of Carthage, ii. 404 
where defeated, it. 367 
Aſhes of Veſuvius, to what diſtance caſt, ii. 24 
and lava, black, beds of, ii. 474. 478 
Aſia, towns of, erect a ſtatue to Tiberius, i. 505 
Aſinelli and Gariſendi, towers of, at Bologna, i, 


9 
Aſpaſia, buſt of, i. 436 
Af ick of Sicily, ii. 505 
Aſs race, ii. 151 
man on an, at Procida, anecdote of, ii. 83 
Alles uſed to travel on, in Italy and Sicily, ii. 16, 
26. 83. 85. 87. 89. 116 
Aſti, anciently Aa Pompeia, a town, i. 213 
Aſtronomical oblervation, 1. 451 
Aſtruni, valley of, ii. 32 
Atarbas, or Adherbal, victory of, ii. 405 
Athanagoras, ſpeech of, ii. 335 
Athenzus, galley deſcribed by, ii. 410 
Athenian priſoners at Syracuſe, how treated, 11.336 
Athenians, war made by the, on Sicily, ii. 321, 
322. 334 
ſanguine hopes of the, il. 322. 334. 
deceived by their ambaſladors, and 
the Aceſtæi, ii. 265 
| the benefactors of mankind, ii. 237 
Atmoſphere, deep-blue colour of the, in Italy, i. 
482 
pure, of Mount Atna, ii. 475 

Atoſſa, the wife of Darius, anecdotes of, ii. 178 
Attalus, anecdote of, 1. 367 
Attitude, difficulty of conceiving, by artiſts, i. 
412. 434 | 


- 


Ai, 
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Au, a peniniu!s, or ifland, 1. 54 
Auch, a remarkable mechanic, anccdotes of, 
31 
Auction, farms let by, at Naples, ii. 72 
Avellino, 11. 1175 
Aventine hill, origin of the name of, i. 373 
Avernus, the lake ot, 1. 490 
Pio! merly a vol ano, 11. 9 
its chacaCtcr: (ic wig mm, t. 442 
tranſparency and depth of, 1. 491 
the enten u ne 11, i. 480. 498 
Averſa, plcaiant ntvation ot, 11.74 
hiſtori, ee f. Fh, 
Augultus, at C: apt, anecdote of, 11. 94 
üphienty of, Ii, 81 
Aurora, picture * by Guido, 1. 414 
Auſig, a place, 1 1. 511 
Azerole, a tiuit 5 Sicily, 11. 497 


B. 


BADEN, fertility of, 1. 34 
county of, 1. 117 
Bagnaro, charmingly titvated, 11, 194 
Bagpipe in Italy, 6.118 
Baie, ruins of, 1. 493 
Failiwicks of Berne, 1. 131 
Balance aud ſcales, of the ancients, ii. Gt 
* Balbi, family of, at Genon, i. 224 
Balcomes, of Italy and Sicily, 11. 248 
Ballerberg, fantattic forms ut, i. 106 
Ballot, complex, at Berne, 1. 125 
Baltimore, lord, mentioned, i. 41 
Bantius, à noble youth of Nola, anecdotes of, ii. 
i'9 
Bari, province of, ii. 129 
rocky coalt of, ii. 132. 134 
a own, population ot, 11, 32 
Barletta, town ot, detoribed, li. 129 
wine of, 11. 128 
population of, ii. 129 
Barley, fodder of, li. 502 
Barmen, town of, 1. 11 
Barocci, pictures by, 1. 445. 1. 564 
Barone, tonfbcation ot, li. 184 


* 


Larou, privileges of the, and tolls exacted by, zi. 


183. 187. 193. 202 
non-retidence ot the, ii. 245 
intluence of the, in Sicily, u. 213 
government jealous of the, li. 519 
Barracks, Italian, detcription vt, ii. 155 
expenſive, ii. 188 
Roman, 1. 392 
remarkable, built by Adrian, ii. 551 
Bartel, a traveller, quoted, ii. 65 
Fartoulomeo, a river, ii. 263 


VoL. II. 


Batilic, form of, 1. 308 
of Nerva, 1. 421 
Bafilica, ii. 111, 112 
Baſilicata, mountains of, ii. 143. 147 
Batlo-rchevo, at Berne, i. 138 
at La Superga, i. 207 
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Baih-relievi, i. 307. 323. 349. 352. 354. 36; 
368, 309. 372. 374, 275.381, 382. 
400, 407, 408. 413 5 425. 428. 
429. 431. 433. 435. ii. 27. 300, 


394. 503 
Pat, the, in the Piano di Sorento, ii. 525 
Baths, ancient, dilcovery of, i. 416 
{tripped of their marble by a 
Frenchman, 1. 417 
of * 50 
vaſt, i. 
0 Bat: P. 4 13 
warm 25 ur, near the bas rine lake, 1t, 
13 
tradition concerning, ii. 14 
warm, at the Lago del Re, 11. 84 
hot tulphur, 1. 30 
warm, at Catania, ii. 463 
domeſtic, of Pompei, ii. 47 
Battle of Cannzr, ii. 127 
won by I unoleon, li. 367 
of Himera, 15 241 
of Crimitus, ii. 370 
between F and Agathocles, ii. 


gaine d by Agathocles, ii. 381 
of the Sybarites and Crotonians, ii. 176 
Battles, i. 116, 117, 118, 119. 121. 153 
Bauli, a place, i. 496 
the Elylian ticlds of, ib. 
Bay, great, of Taranto, ftormy, ii. 143 
ot Metlina, ii. 218 
of Cattell-a-mare, ii. 257 
Pealts of prey, at Cotrone, 11. 182 
Beatus, Saint, cavern of, i. 104 
Beatusberg, a mountain, . 
Bed, iron, of Agathocles, ii. 390 
Beech tree, ſcarce in Italy and Sicily, ii. 475 
Beggars, multitudes of, at Genoa, i. 236 
impudence » of, ii. 514 
Belcaſtro, a place, ii. 17.5 
Beld el Braghit, the town of fleas, ii. 281 
Beltries of the ltalians, remarks concerning, ii 
103 
Belici, a river, ii. 283. 308 
Bell, miraculous, made vt a horſe, ii. 5 
Bellenz, a diſtrict, i. 96 
Bells round the necks of cattle, ! i. 89. 152. 11. 81 
invented at Nola, 1.81 
Benevento, a duchy, ii. 501 
Benevolence of the laws of Zalucus, ii. 209 
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Benvenuto, 
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Benvennto, pictures by, i. 445 
Berg, ducky of, furl and cultivation of, l. 14 
Pergiratl „5a hain of mountains, 1. 2 
Bete, 4 taraterized, 3. 10 
Fanttgme people Ot, 1. 107.1 
biſtory of, 1. 114 to 124 
treaſury of, i. 133 
preſent refpectability of, i. 124 
Enttitution and government 01, i. 1 2510 I31 
of lefiaſtical eftablithment ot, 7 YL. 
military eſtabliſhment of, i. 132. 134 
arſenal of, i. 1 
revenoes of . 
remarks mmunity of, i. 133 
ſumptuar laws of, i. 134 
econmucal community at, i. 13 
no longer ambitious, 1. 1 33 
generotity and wildom ot its government, | 
1. 130 
Pernini, works by, i. 259. 2y5. 328. 351. 365. 
393 
Bernini, Glaciers of, 1}, 238 
Bernis, Car(linal, characterized, i. 303 
Perthellicr, anccedote of, i. 167 
Þ erthold, founder of Berne, i. 114 
wouley image of, i. 137 
Bertola, AL), a man of literature, i. 241 
Liagio, anvodote of, 1. 440 
Biberich, caltle of, 1, 22 
Bible, remarkable, at Turin, i. 212 
Bicchierai, a phyſician, i 274. 279. 
Biderach, imperial town of, i. 40 
Biel, republic of, i. 142 
Billinger, mention of, i. 74 
Bion, the poet, mention of, ii. 326 
Birds, tcarcity of, in Italy and Sicily, ii. 
foreign, at Schönbrunn, 11. 606 
Birth, pride of, 1. 35 
Bilageo, river of, 1. 215 
Biſcari, Prince of, anecdotes concerning, ii. 464. 
467 
Biſeglia, a town, 11. 129 
Biſhop, in a barrack, ii. 189 
Biſhops, governors of Geneva, i. 176. 168, 16g 
and Archbiſhops of Sicily, ii. 511 
Black death, plague fo called, 1. 116 
Block, Baron von. anecdote of, 1. 112 
Bliimlialpe, mountain, i. 104 
Boars, wild, near Naples, ii. 32 
Bocca della verita, ſuperſtition concerning, i. 348 
Bocbetta, La, i. 215 
Böcke, the, a remarkable ſociety at Zürich, i. 74 
Pöckmann, mechanical inſtruments of, 1. 30 
Bodies found at Pompeii, i. 47. 53. 64 
Kodmar, the reverend, mention of, i. 71. 74 
Fokemia, appearance, cultivation, and proſperity | 
of, 1. 610 
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Brandy 


Brenta, 


Bridge 
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Pajlean, quotation from, ii. 171 
Bologna, city of, hiſtory and characteriſtics, i. 


Bomilcar, ambitious attempt of, on Carthage, it, 


Bonnet, 
Bononia, or Bologna, i. 277 
Porchete, villa, ii. 


Borgia, Cardinal, characterized, i. 340 
Borgo San Domnino, a place, i. 


Botany, i. 33 
Boudry, a town, 1, 153 
Boys of Switzerland characterized, i. 99 
of Iſchia, ſports and familiarities of, ii. 522 
Bread, excellent, of Cerignola, ii. 124 
Bregenz, town of, i. 44 
Breitklauenberg, mountain, i. 104 


Brenets, village of, i. 150 


Briangon, fortreſs of, i. 196 


203.1. 573+ 574 

republic of, 1. 264 

government and population of, i. 26 5 

acad my or univeruty of, character- 
ized, ib. 

painters of the ſchool of, i. 26 
characterized, i 268 
numerous works ot, i. 268 

ſtone of, 1. 273 


young gentlemen of, characterized, i. 
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292 


country near, charming, ii. 3574 


| Bolſena, lake of, 1. 266 


ancient name of the, i. 297 
town of, 1, 297 


28 - 
385 
treacherous death of, ii. 386 
a Carthaginian, defender of Sy racuſe, 
ii. 430 
terror ot, TH 431 
Mr. anecdotes of, i. 164. 187 
cheertul and happy old age of, i, 187 


ler, none at Trapani, ii. 273 


* 
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d lichia, the haven ol, ii. 84 

, river of, 1. 214 

eo, Carlo, founder of a college at Pavia, i 


241 


ſchool of, at Palermo, ii. 255 


of Dantzic and Switzerland, how callcd, 
1. 146 


of Canola, bad, ii. 127 


the, a river, ii. 58r 


at Mentz, i. 21 
of Lindau, i. 41 
of the Rhine, at Conſtance, i, 49 
over the Reuls, i. 82 
ictures on, i. 8 
the Devil's, 1. 97 baby 
| ſtory of, ii. 490 
at Turin, 1, 200 
remarkable, at Genoa, i, 228 


Bridge 
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Bridge over the Ticino, i. 239 
at Modena, 1. 262 
at Pita, i. 292 
over the Tiber, i. 298 
of Ponte Rotto, i. 346 
of Ancus Martius, 16. 
natural. i. 464 
the Magdalen, at Naples, ii. 71 
ot the Borgo d' Ilchia, li. 84 
at Gallipoli, TH 109 
over the Ltaro, ii. 180 
of Termini, ii. 37 
of Belici, ii. 254 
ruins of a, at Girgenti, ii. 396 
near Narni, li. 558 
of Spoleto, ti. 501 
marble, over the Ariminus, li. 303 
over the Danube, ii. 609 
at Prague, ii. G11 
at Dretden, ii. 612 
Bridge of boats, over the Po, i. 239 
at Placenza, 1. 254 
by Caligula, i. 50; 
Bridges, want of, in Tuſcany, i. 297 
over rocky cavities, at Sorento, ii. 195 
four, at the itland of Ortygia, it, 455 
Bricnz, mountain of, 1, 105 
village of, 10. 
Briganti, Filippo, an Italian author, ii. 1 
qQuOlLation trom, u. 17 
Brignole palace at Genoa detcribed, i. 226 
Brill, Paul, pictures by, and characterized, ii. 


70 
1 


544 
Brindiſi, hier traces of, ii. 162 
population of, ii. 16.4 
havens of, 1. 
cleanſing of, 15. 
agricultural miſtake of the people of, 11, 
164 
Broken pots, the hill of, 1. 375 
Brolo, a ſortreſs, ii. 229 
Bronze of Syracule, 1. 424 
Bronzino, Angelo, pictures by, 1. 443 
Bruchſal, i. 28 
rug, a place, , 
Briighell, pictures by, ii. 543 
Jrunctte, tortrels of, i. 190 
zrüningberg, mountain ot, 1. 106 
N runnen, town &, 1. 94 
Brutus, father of, murdered at Rhegium, 1. 269 
I.. J. butt of, 1. 335 
NM. antique head of, i. 354 
fine buſt of, ii. 8 
anecdote concerning, ii. 55 
and Cathus, remark concerning, 1. 550 
Bucentoro, what, ji. 588. 598 
Bucephalus, thadow of, li. 55 
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Buck horn, Imperial town of, i. 4; 
Buck-wheat, 1. 164 
Bucket, the famous, at Modena, i. 252 
Buttaloes, of Italy, i. 454. ii. 110. 121 
utfet, marble, ancient, ii. G3 
Button, opinion of, controverted, ii. 50; 
Buildings, Italian, remarks on, i. 326 
Bull, Farnefian, beautiful, at Naples, i. 459 
of Phalaris, ii. 291. 298 
Büngens, Vicarius, Mr. mention of, ii. 109 
Bürde, a German poet, ii. 601 
Buren, a county, i. 117 
Burgdort, a place, /. 
Burgenberg, mountain, i. 87 
Burgh, the reſidence of William Tell, i. 97 
Burgundy, Kings of, teſide at Geneva, i. 163 
Burial of the (lain, at Himera, ii. 340 : 
Buſa, a noble matron, anecdote of, ii. 127 
Buiching, mittake of, i. 459 
quoted, and contradicted, i. 253. ii. 571 
Buſts of bronze, at Genoa, i. 223 
marble, ot Doria, 1. 228 
at Berlin, 1“. 
in the villa Albani, i. 382. 
| Palazzo Juſtiniani, i. 384. 
of the muteum of the Capitol, i. 372 
in the Pantheon, 1. 420 
wutcum at Portici, ii. 64 
at Padua, ii. 579 


. 
CABRIOLES, danger of, at Naples, i. 477 


Cactus opuntia, mode of propagating the, ii. 226 

Cacilius Metellus, victory of, ii. 404 

Ccus, A. C. public ſpirit of, i. 349. 363. 402. 
453 

Cages, ancient, ii. G1 

Caius Duilius, naval victory of, ii. 400 

Calabria, geographical remarks on, ii. 135. 174 
province of, characterized, 11. 186, 192 
the fabulous feat of Love, ii. 187 
lols of, in population, by the earthquake 

of 1783, li. 192 

inhabitants of, cheerful, ii. 193 
wines of, ii. 497 


| 
Caligula, capricious tyranny of, i. 321 


idiot and trantic ideas of greatneſs of, i, 
593 
Calippus, the treachery of, ii. 362 
Caltagirone, population and profperity of, ii. 317 
Calvin, at Geneva, 1. 199 
Calypſo, vague refidence of, i. 503 
Camararty, a canon, mention of, ii. 1H0 


| Cambial tamily, magniſicent road made by, 1.215 
picture by, i. 386 
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Camel compared to the mulberry tree, ii. 225 
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Camicni, an ancient city, ii. 284, 300 
Camilla +. 1nccdutes ot, TH 557 


Campagna di Roma, ancient barrenneſs of, i. 
391 
Campani, treachery and cruelty of the, ii. 346 
arrogance of the, 1. 493 


298. 


treachery of the, at Methna, 11. 393.3 

Camp: Thlegtwi, where, ii. 10 
Campicri, what, 1. 284 
Campo Mazrone, a place, 1. 215 

Santo, at Fila, i. 201 

Vaccino, or Forum Romanum, 1. 325 
Canals, remarkable, ii. 160 

01 Venice, 11. 581 
Cancer and leproly in Sicily and Italy, ii. 516 
Cane del m: ire; or ſea dog, a kind of tith, ii. 200 


enemy ot the tword-tith, ii. 
Cann, battle of, ii. 127 
Cannon of leather, i. 228 
Canonici of Sicily, ii. 511 
Canola, a place, i. 126 
ruins of, ſi. 127 
Canova, a famous modern ſculptor, 11. 553 
Cantara, river ot, ii. 322 
the ancient Tauromenius and Ono- 
balus, ii. 4970 
Canuti, a painter, i. 272 
Cape of Potilipo, ii. 33 
Nitenum, ii. 34 
Capitol, the particulars concerning, 1 
339, 331, 332», 333», 334 
Capitohum, derivation of, 1. 332 
Capo di Bove, monument ſo called, i. 352 
Santa Maria, a promontory, 11. 172 
delle Colonne, a promontory, 11. 181 
di Faro, a promontory, ii. 200 
«Orlando, ii. 229 
Buono, a promontory, ii. 274 
Paſlaro, a promontory, ii. 40; 
Spartivento, 11. 493 
di San Aletho, ii. 494 
Licoſa, ii. 526 
& ampanello, ib. 
Caprara, Turkiſh trophies taken by, i. 25 1 
Capri, an iſland, wild appearance of, 11. 04 
the ſcene of the debaucherics of Tiberius, 
people of, characterized, ii 98 
Caprice in painters, retiections on, ii. 608 
Capua, early origin of, i. 277 
fertility of, i. 298 
the modern, 1. 466 
the ancient, ih. 
origin of the name, ig. 
ruins of, 1. 468 
Capucino, pictures by, i. 231 
Caracalla, anecdote concerning, 
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201 


1. 349 
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| Carlone, paintings by, 1. 


1b. 


a poet, 10. 


X. 


Caracalla, circus of, defcribed, i. 352 
Caracci, Agoſtino, pictures by, i. 258. 270 
Ludovico, anecdotes of, i. 267 

{chool of, 1. 

where buried, 1. 271 
| Annibal, characterized, 1, 268 

pictures by, i. 272. ii. 559 
| Caracciolo, anecdote concerning, ii. 204 
Caraccuolt, the vic eroy, mention of, ii. 306 
Caranzan, Marquis, vincyard of the, i. 204 
| Carava, promontory of, ii. 229 
| Carceres, what, 1. 353 
Carceri di gli Nerone, what, i. 504 
Carcinus, a potte r, the fatherof Agathocles, ii. 
Card parties, efle&ts of, i. 343 
' Caricatori,, what, ii. . 
Caricature, remarks on, 
Carignan, church of, i. 128 
| Carine, what, i. 325 
Carmi, a town, 11. 25 57 
Carlentini, a town, 11. 
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394 


320 
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Carlos, Don, King of Sicily, public works of, it. 
140. 218 

Carlſcron, docks of, ii. 508 

Carniola, a province, ii. 602 

Carnival of Naples, i. 455 

Carob, branches of the, take root, ii. 131 


Caronia, a town, ii. 233 
Carotta, a village, ii. 524 


Carrara, marble of, where dug, i. 291 

Carriages, travelling, peculiar, 1. 105 

Carthage, government of, abhorred, ii. 349 

| Carthaginian, inlvlent getticulation of a, ii. 357 

Carthaginians, averſion of, to foreign manners, 
Ii. 


—_— 
cruelty of, ii. 342. 280. 29; 
242, 243. 258-377, 
attacked by Dionyſius, 11. 347- 351 


outwitted by the Rhegini, i 11.360 
ambition of, ii. 214 
a cuſtom of the, ii. 380 

Carthalo, a Carthaginian commander, ii. 405 
Carts, few, in Sicily, ii. 304 
Carvings, excellent, at Placenza, i. 255 
Caryatides, in the Pantheon, 1. 424 

in ancient architecture, what, Ii. 
Caſal di Frigenti, village of, ii. 118 
Caſamiccia, in the ifland of Iſchia, ii. 85 
| warm ſprings of, 18. 
Caſcata at Tivoli, ii. 546 
Caſcatelli, maggiori, waterfalls near Tivoli, ii. 545 
| piccoli, ditto. 26. 
Caſerta, a place, i. 469. 537 
Caflini, meridian line by, 1 L229 
Callius, born at Parma, i. 257 


7 
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Caftel!- 
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Caſtell · a- mare, in Italy. ii. 43. 108. 53 
in Sicily, bay of, l. 25 
Caſtell del Uovo, tortrets of, i. 47 
gandolto, 4 place, 1. 2942 
Caſiello di Sint! Elmo, tortrets ot, and proſpect 
trom, 1. 452 
dc] Ovo, near Naples, ii. 29 
Schitone, ruins ot, 1. 40 
d' Iſchia, a fortrels, 11. 84 
Caſtellone, a place, i. 460 
Caltelvetrano, population of, ii. 276 
wine ot, u. 284.497 
Catile at Jle.delberg, i. 27 
Cattur and Pollux, ſtatues of, i.; 329 
mythology of, 11. 318 
fiatues of, in the church of 
St. Paul, at Naples, ii. 5 
Caſtro Giovanni, a place, ii. 2 385 311 
Catacombs of Potilipo, ii. 55. 57 
Rome, ii. 55 
Syracule, 11. 455 
gloomy terrors of, ii. 57 
Cataldus, Saint, an Iriſhman, humorous particu- 
lars concerning, it. 148 
Catania, or Catana, hiſtorical traces ot, 11. 462 
lome account ot, li. 405, 406 
trade and population of, ii. 496. 472 
Catanzaro, a town, ii. 184 
hotpitality of a gentleman of, ii. 184 
population of, 11. 155 
Catapulta, dilcovery of, ii. 347 
Cataracts of fire, ii. 28 
in the Alps, i. 193, 194 
Cathedral of Milan, grandeur of, i. 248 
treaſury of, 16, 
of Berne, praiſed, i. 139 
protpect from, 76. 
of Lauſanne, i. 159 
Cato, anecdote of, 1. 407 
Catolica, a town, ii. 503 
Cats and dogs forbidden at Procida, ii, 8 
Cattle, fondneſs of the Swils tor, i. 152 
of Savoy, 1. 189 
Piedmont, i. 205 
the States of the Church, 1. 297. 
Nilan, i. 253 
Puglia, Terra di Lavoro, and other 
provinces, characterized, 11, 121 
Calabria, n. 186 
Sicily deſcribed, ii. 323. 504 
the Apennines, 11. Bos 
ſoddered with leaves of trees, i. 238 
colour and form of, near Naples, ii. 41 
ſick, miraculouſly healed, ii. 6 
of the province of Poleſino, ii, 576 
Catullus, reference to, 1. 302 
Caudine Forks, ii. 122 


| Cavedone, a painter, i. 269 
| Cavern of Lenchtenburg, remarkable, i. 12 
Cavern, in Unterwald, i. 88 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


remarkable, 1,151 
of Charon, and near Pyrmont, mephitic, 
1.29 
Caverns near Lentim, ii. 322 
ot Pantcllaria, ii. 277 


75 
Cavi, _ tortrels, 1. 238 
Cecilia, St. famous picture of, by Raph: ael, 1.27r 
Cetalu, a 5 _ promontory, i. 236 
Cento, a town, it. 574 
picture 105 11. 575 


Cento camerelle, what, i. 504 


| Centor pa, an ancient town, ii. 386. 397 


Cepb, alzdium, or Cefalu, conquered, by Agatho- 
cles, | TR 350 
Cerignola, a town, ii. 124 
excellent bread of, /. 
Ceſena, a town, ii. 570 
Ceſtus, remark on the, i. 417 
Chairs of the ancients, conjecture concerning, ii 
Chamberry, chiet town of Savoy, i. 189 
Chamois of Atna, ii. ; 
Chapel of Pope Sixtus IV. i. 439 
at I'uria dilſchia, ii. . 87 
wealth of, ii. 88 
Charioteers at games hired, 1. 353 
Charlemagne, etligy of, at Zurich, i. 74 
at Geneva, 1. 105 
Charles the Bold, anecdotes of, i. 118, 119 
St. church of, at Genoa, 1. 223 
the Fifth, watch-towers built by, ii. 38. 
works of, at Syracuſe, ii. 458 
of Anjou, cruelty and deſpotiſm of, it. 
215.221 
Charybdis, enquiries concerning, 11. 200 
Chaux de Fond, a place, i. 148 
valley of, remarkable, 6b, 
Cheeſe, Parmeſan, where made, i. 253 
of the Alps, i. 108. 111 
Cherries and plums not excellent in Sicily, ii. 496 
Cheſtnut tree and fruit, i. 158, 159. 215 
trees flouriſh near volcanoes; i il. 10 
of Ana, ii. 484 
Cheſs, anecdote as ii. 215 
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Chigi, park of, 1. 394 


Children ſacrificed by the Carthaginians, ii. 330 
atle&ted by monſtrous forms, ii. 246 
bad treatment of, in Sicily, ii. 514, 515 
Chloris, ſtatue of, i. 437 
'hriſtians, primitive, clandeſtine worſhip of, ii. 56 
Church, grand, of La Superga, 1. 207 
of St. Auguſtin, at Placenza, i. 255 
yard, battle in, i. 118 
Churches at Genoa, 1. 223 
ot Italy, dark, i, 258 
Churches, 
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Churches, Roman, decorations of, on feſtivals, i, | 
309 
of Naples, inferior, 11. 4 
of Padua, 11. 378 


Chyronclas the law-giver, anecdotes of, ii. 462 
Ciane, the fountain and fortrels of, 11, 440 
Cicero, excellent moral reaſoning of, 11. 
Cimabue the painter, anecdote of, ll. 378 
Cimmerii, abodes of the, ii. 56 
Cineas, remark of, on wine, i. 402 
dialogue of, with Pyrrhus, ii. 394 
Circe, promontory of, ſuperttitions of, i. 454 
Circella, monte, 11. 520 
Circus, the great, 1. 418 
Ciſterne, a plac e, i. 452 
Ciſterns of Tauromenium, 11. 491 
City reſidence loved by the Italians, i. 250 
reflections on, 1. 
Civita Caſtellana, the ancient Faliſcum, ii. 557 
Civita Lavina, a town, i. 404 
Ciullo del Camo, the firſt tuppoſed Italian poet, ii. 
258 
Claude Lorrain, pictures by, i. 201, ii. 542 
Claudia, miracle performed by, 1. 367 
Clelia, a Roman virgin, heroiſm of, i. 373 | 
Clergyman of Grindelwalde, 1. 110 
Clifts.of Scylla, pictureſque, ii. 200 
Climate of ancient Italy, 1. 379 
difference of, at the ſummit and the foot 
of mountains, 1.153. 194. 215 
of Italy and Sicily, i 274, 275. 293. 
404 
mildneſs of, ii. 514 
Clitonna, a river, the ancient Clitumnus, ii. 361 
Cloaca maxima, grandeur of, 1. 348 
Cloaks, worn by men and women, in Italy, i. 


273 
Clodius defeated, 11. 40 
Cluverius, miſtake of, 1. 498 
an accurate traveller, ii. 12 
quoted, ii. 545 
Cneus Cornelius, the coutul, treacherouſly impri- 
loned, ii. 400 
Cnoſus, the labyrinth of, ii. 289 
Coaches met with in Sicily, ii. 504 
Coaſts of Italy, charms of, ii. 34 
Sicily, charms of, ii. 234 
Coblentz and electoral palaces, i. 20 
Cacles, H. heroiſm of, 1. 346 
Cocolus, hiſtorical anecdotes of, ii. 289 
Ccelius, mount, antiquities of, i. 422 
Coffee-houſe at Lecce, ii. 165 
Coins, ancient, in the muteum at Portici, ii. 64 
collection of, ii. 254 
ancient, at the palace of Capo di monte, 
ll. 4 
ancient, at Girgenti, ii. 309 


397 
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Cola di Rienzo, remarkable anecdotes of, i. 243 
palace of, and ſtory concerning, i. 


345 
Cold, enduring of, i. 243 


effects of, at Rome, i. 380 
| remarks on, in Rutſia, ii. 4953 
College of Jeſuits, at Genoa, i. 224 
at Milan, i. 249 
Cologne, i. 15 
cathedral of, ib. 
| Colonna, what, ii. 507 
Colofleum, at Rome, deſcription of, i, 3 
321, 322 
why ſo called, i. 320 
Colſon, Captain, mention of, ii. 109 
meaſurement by, ii. 305 


11. 320, 


| Comedy and comedians, Italian, i. 197. 213. 233. 


ii. 593 
Commentators, miſtakes of, i. 497 
cenſured, i. 502. 11. 31 
Commerce, oppreſſions of, in Sicily, ii. 307 
Commodus, Emperor, a gladiador, i. 316 
Communication, ſubterranean, between Etna, 
Vetuvius, Lipari, and Hecta, 
11.21 
Communication, ſubterrancan, between the Lu— 
crine lake and the tea, ii. 12 
probable, between Solſatara and 
Veſuvius, 11. 20 
between Atna and the ſea, ii. 
201. 480 
Community, ſecret and dreadtul, formerly at Tra- 
pan, u. 272 
Concord, temple of, at Rome, i. 324. 333 
Conſraternità di San Paolo, a ſecret and dreadtu! 
community, ii. 272 
Coniſterion, what, i 421 
Connoileurſhip of women cenſured, i. 432 
Conradin, anecdotes of, i. 472 
where put to death, 11.15 
Conſcrvatore, what, i. 334 
Conſtance, city of, anecdotes of the, i. 47 
Conſtantia, St. monument of, 1. 386 
Conftitution of Venice, 11. 586. 590 
Contractors, ancient Roman, 11. 46 
Converſazione in Italy and Rome, i. 303. 307. 


342 
Copenhagen, Roſenburg garden of, i. 335 
Coquetry of Italian and | Sicilian girls, 11. 2615 262 
| Cora, a place, 1. 403 
Coral, near Trapani, ii. 273 
Cormthians, magnanimity of the, ii. 369 
Coriolanus, mention of, i. 360 
Cork trees, remarks on, ji. 133 
Corn, ſupplied by Lucerne to Uri, &c. by treaty, 

i. 8 


at Geneva, anecdote concerning, i. 175 


Correggis, 


1 N 


Correggio, pictures bv, i. 258, 259 
ancodotes ot, t. 261. 207. 307 
town of, i. 261 
(or Hits, efl:-*ts of, on trade, ii. 508 
Curio, the, at urin delcnibed, Join, 
N aples, 11. 09. 
Palermo, li. 2 
Corvi, or ge apping Irons, invented by the Ro- 


71 
) 
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ty 


nNaans, i 400 
C rit, the 3 TH 275 
Coltume of the head, Grecian, at Taranto, it. 
140 


Cotrone, 


fination and orig in of, TH 175 
el Ot, 11. 179 
trade of, 1 
haven ot, 16. 
Cot ton, tpecies of, li. 169 
of Pantellaria, ii. 275 
Cotunnio, Signor, medical Opinion of, ii. 172 
Coucy, Enguerrend de, anecdote ot, i. 116 
Council held at Rimini, u. 568 
C. zuntellors, le cret, at Reems, i 129 
Country near Parma characterized, i. 261 
Courtſhip of ſavages, remarkable, i. 141 
Cow, ſtatue of, i. 434 
Cuwper, Lord, anecdote of, i. 266 
Cru Piloſa, a ſhell- fiſh of the Mare Piccolo, ii. 
I41 
Craters, volcanic, how formed, i. 3495 
Credulity, how cheriſhed, ii. 515 
Cretans, mutiny of, at Megara, ii. 423 
Cripples ot Italy and Sicily, 1. 516 
Crols, Grecian, what, i. 207 
and Latin, 1 i. 309 
Croton, anecdote concerning, 11. 173 
ancient grandeur of, i li. 177 
ſalubrious air of, ib. ii. 328 
Crotonians, fame of the, 11. 177 
Crucitix, beautitul, of bronze at Genoa, 1, 223 
Cubba, palace of, ii. 250 
Cultivation near Modena, i. 262 
Camz, ancient remains of, i. 492. li. 40 
fertility of the country round, i. 492 
fortre1s ol, 5. 
hiſtorical traces of, i. 493 
bay of, 26, 
Cupid-ſeiler, the ancient and modern, 1 ii. C 
comic ſtatue of a, 1. 437 
Cupola, painted, at Placenza, i. 255 
Parma, 1. 255 
beautiful, 1. 393 
of the Pantheon, 1. 425 
Curia, the palace of, i. 333, 334 
Curio, remarkable theatre built by, 
Curioſity of the Italians, ii. 125, 13 13 
Neapolitans, 1, 47 8 
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Cuftora, remarkable, of Zürich, I. 56 
ſingular, in Sicily, ii. 516 
| Cutelli, college tounded by, ii. 470 
Cybele, fuperttitious Rory concerning, 1. 366 
( yelops, luppoled a real people, ii. 322 


| poctical ule ot, by Homer, 1. 553 


| D 


t 


DACIER, the father of Madam, quoted, ii. 248 


| Daxdalus, miftorical particulars concerning, it. 28g 
| Malberg, coadiutor ot Mentz, 1. 22 


— 


— 


Dam of the lake of Avernus, i. 490 
| fabulous, ot Mettiina, 1 11. 218 
or mole of Catania, ii. 472 
Damos, the patron of Agathocles, ii. 37 
Danae, picture of, by Titian, a maſterpiece, ii. 2 
Dance of St. Virus, 11. 154 
Dancers, death of a company of, ii. 204 
Dances, characteriſtic, ot Italy, Germany, Eng- 
land, France, and ancient Greece, 14. 
99 3 
various ancient, u. 102 
Dancing near Weinheim, 1. 26 
of an angry woman, 11. 98 
poetry and muſic, union of, ii. 100 
of David before the ark, 11. 101 
Heroud entlamed by, ii. 103 
and the tarantula, 1. 103. 153 
Dandolo, hittorical anecdote of, ii. 591 


ii. 125 

Dante, 1. 7. 289. 291. ii. 407 

quoted, i. 273. 292. 415. 440 

tigure of, at Florence, i. 254 

ſuperſtition concerning, i. 286 

il ſaſſo del, ib 
Danube, the firſt river in Europe, i. 39. ii. 238. 

610 
Daphnaus, mention of, ii. 34.2 
hiſtorical anecdotes of, ii. 295, 2 

Daphnis the pork mention of, ii. 231. 326. 1 
Darius, anecdote of, ii. 178 
Darknels, Cimmerian, travels of, i. 502 
Darmſtadt, i. 24 
David dancing, ii. 101 
Daun, Count, hiſtorical anecdote of, i. 473 
Day, remarkable, in hiſtory, ii. 241 
Death, gate ot, i. 315 

goddets of, i. 355 

of Diocles, remarkable, ii. 338 

terrors of, to the ancients, ii. 58 
Debtors, cuſtom concerning, at Syracuſe, it. 4.5% 
Deer of Italy, ii. 505 
Della Paglia, epithet, anecdote concerning, 1. 214 


Delphos, 


Danielle, Don Giovanni, particulars concerning, 


a 
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Delphos, inſcription of the temple at, ii. 470 
Demarata, ambition of, 11. 410 
the wife of Glo, ii. 459 | 
Demarchus, mention of, ii. 342 
Demoredes the Crotomian, anecdotes of, ii. 
Demonax the philoſopher, anecdote of, i. 
Denis, the Abbe, mention of, li. II 
Derivation ot Tarentine 8 176 
Devil and Angel, quarrel hes, . 244 
Devotion, want of, in the Italians, ii. 132 
Dew, copions, in Germany, i. 312 
Dexippus, hiſtorical anecdotes of, 
207+ 341 
Niana, birth-place of, i. 
Dice, ancient, ii. 62 
Diderot, ancedute of, i. 5 
Nilettante, a blind, ii. 160 X | 
Dilettanti, atlectation of being, i. 497. 414. 431, 
432. 439 
Dinocrates, anecdotes of, ii. 27 
Dinomenes, mention of, ii. 31 
Diocles, hiſtorical traces of, ii. 336. 333, 339 
laws of, ii. 338 
Diogenes, painted by Rubens, remarks of, 1. 
a ſculptor, i. 424 
Dion, hiſtorical traces of, ii. 325. 352 to 362 
baniſhed by Dionyſius the younger, ii. 
353 
attempts of, againſt Dionyſus, ii. 355 
{mall force of, ii. 255, 356 
ſuſpetted by the Sy racuſians, ii. 338 
patriotic emotions of, ii. 359 | 
return of, to Syracule, ii. 360 
moderation of, ii. 361 
dejection and death of, ii. 362 
Dionyſus the elder, hiſtorical traces of, ii. 315, 
316. 322. 340. 451, 452. 450. 489. 
596 
8 as a poet with the Greeks, 
351 
farcatie rapacity of, ii. 447 | 
fuſpicion of ii. 389 
death of, ii. 351 
the younger, ſucceſſion of, ii. 
virtuous propenſitſes of, 11. 3 
exclamation of, to his court} 
quarrels of, with Plato, ii. 353. 355 
injuſtice of, to Dion, ii. 353, 354, 
3.59 
treachery of, ii. 357 
reſtoration of, ii. 363 
dethroned by Timoleon, ii. 367 
Dioſcurides, an ancient artift, ii. 64 
Diſcus, the, what, i. 421 
Viſeaſes, ſimple remedies for, in Sicily 2 Italy, 
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rs, ii. 
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Diſpenſary of Loretto, vaſes at, ii. 
Dock built by Dionytfius, ii. 344 
Doc ks, ary, retlections on, 11; 597 
Doge of Genoa, what, 1. 217. 3 
ot Venice, othce deſcribed, ii. 537 
judyed atter his 1 ath, ii. 388 
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clection of the, ii. 389 
palace ot the, it. 399 
Dogs thrown into the Grotta del Cane, li. 29 
Dolce, Carlo, pictures by, 1. 253. 255 


Dolphins, remarkable tale concerning, 1. 94 
Dominichino, 0 s by, i. 328. 443, 444-11 
5 8 54; * 5.54 
charactetiadd, tt. 539 
called the Painter by Poullin, 
: 5334 LS 

vain pretenſions of, 1. 39 
villa ot, 1. 


bj 
= 


Domitian, 


hall of audience of, i. 418 


palages of, 1.421 
Dora, river of, 1. 193. 204 
Doria, Andrea, characterized, 1. 217 
palace of, at Rome, numerous landſcapes 
by G. Pouthn in, i. 305 
villa, ii. 555 
Doric genius ch; natterized Ii. 46. 101. 111 
Doricus, death of, 1. 344 
Doris, the weite of Dian bus, 1. 348 
Doves of Venus, tradition concerning, ii, 279 
Doux, a river, i. 151 
Dowe, Gerhard, pictures by, 1. 201, 202 
Drachenſtein, one of the teven bills, 1 . 17 
Drago, the ancient river Acragas, ii. 287. 397 
Dragon that guarded the remains of dcipio, ii. 
39, 40 
Drains, agricultural, 1. 214 
Drawing, ancient freedom of, ii. 3 
Drepanum, the ancient, ii. 267 
Dretden, fight and beauties of, ii. 612 
Droletto, infurrection occaſiuned by the infolence 
of, ii. 217 
Droſt, Metheurs yon, mention of, ii. 109. 115. 
250. 522 
Droz de Corcelles, anecdote of, 1 1. 147 
| famous deicendants of, i. 
Drunkards, ſouls of, ſent into ſwine, i. 438 
Ducetius, hiſtorical traces of, ii. 233. 318, 319. 
333.463 
Ducks and geeſe ſcarce in Italy, ii. 87 
Du Fournay, an architect, ii. 255 
Dulcigno, a neſt of pirates, ii. 168 
Du Paty, an author, cenſured, 1. 235 
Durazzo, hiſtorical anecdote of, i. 473 
a port, ii. 162 
Durer, Albert, pictures by, i. 444. ii 
characterized, ii. 344 
Durlach, i. 28 


148 


544 


Dutteldort 
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Düſſeldorf gallery, pictures in the, i. 5 
rich in the works of Rubens, 
tew of the Italian maſters, 
i. 8 


E. | 


EAGLES, i. 150 
Ear of Diony ſius, remarks on the, ii. 452 
Farth, inflammable, i. 395 
limits of the ancient, i. 502 
Eartbquake of 1538, at Naples, i. 489 
Monte Nuovo, pro!uced by 
the, i. 490 
that ſwallowed the towns of Aſia, i. 
395 
of 1783, remark concerning, ii. 21 | 
ettects of, at Catantzaro, ii. 18.3 
at Montcelcone, ii. 
187 
at Oppido, i. 189 
emotions excited by, ii 190 
law-ſuits occationed by, 6, 
eflects of, on the human or- 
gans, ii. 191 | 
at Reggio, 1i. 206 
at Meiliua, ii. 222 


wine, 11. 204 
at Rhodes, ii. 409 | 
| of 1169, 11. 466 
Earthquakes, effects of, ii. 82 
remarks concerning, ii. 189. 196 
tremendous etfects of, ii. 189. 195 
changes produced by, ii. 205 
terples demoliſhed by, 11. 305 
trequent in Iſchia, ii. 91 
at Catania, ii. 464 
Eclipſe predicted by a ſcholar of Plato, ii. 354 
Ettorts, naval, of the Romans, ii. 400 to 407 
Egeria, fountain of, i. 358. 400, 401 
grove of, 1. 359 
Egeſta, ruins of, ii. 262 
once a mighty city, ii. 255 
Egliſlau, town of, i. 53 
country round, 1. 54 
Egyptian idolatries among the Romans, ii. 46 
Egyptians, excellent cuſtom of, i. 423 
Ehrenbreitftein, cattle of, i. 20 
Eiger, great auch little, mountains, i. 104 
Eircta, Hamilcar ftationed on the mountain, 1:. 
406 
E!be, compared to the Rhine, 1. 1 
road beſide the, li. 611 
Elberſelde and valley, account of, i. 11 
Elbeuf, Prince of, antiquities diſcovered by, at 
Herculaneum, ii. 19 
He cricity, conjectures concerning, ii. 196 
Vor. II. 


Electris, iſland of, ii. 144 
| Elephant of lava at Catania, ii. 468 
Flephants, Roman dread of, ii. 404 
Eletto del popolo, an othcer at Naples, i. 470 
Eliſeo, Father, a man of learning, ii. 253 
Elpenor, interment of, by Ulyfles, i. 300 
Elva, ifland of, i. 291 
Elyſian fields, ſite of the ancient, i. 496 
Emerald an ell long, i. 45 
Emigrants, behaviour of the, at Coblentz, 1. 19 
Empedion, anecdote of, ti. 281 
Empedocles, anecdotes of, ii. 284. 481 
remark of, on Agrigentum, ii. 2y2 
Empreſs of Germany, anecdote ot, i. 243 
tied on an aſs, i. 240 

Ems, mineral waters of, i. 20 
Encyclopedie, groſs blunder of the, concerning 

Palermo, it. 256 
Engelberg, mountain, i. 1402, 106 
Engliſh apathy, i. 4.32 
Enna, the ancient, ii. 311 
Ennius, an ancient poct, mention of, ii. 159 
Ens, river of, i. 34 
Entymus, an ancient colonial leader, ii. 290 
Epaminondas, ii. 127 
Ephebea, what, 1. 421 
Ephorus, tale invented by, ii. 56 
Epicydes, mention of, ii. 414. 425. 428. 430, 431, 


432 
Epiſtles and Golpels read in Greek, ii. 149 
Epomeus, or Epomeo, ancicntly a volcano, i. 499. 
Th 

ſcenery of, ii. 539 

characterized, ii. 89 
| terrors of its winding paths, B. 
| Eridanus, who, 1. 199 
Eruptions, volcanic, tokens of, ii. 15 
irymnon, anecdote of, ii. 352 
Eryx, fable concerning, ii. 268 
FErzgeburg, induſtry of the inhabitants of, i. 12 
| Elaro, the river, ravages committed by, ii. 180 
Halſedliurii, what, i. 317 
| E:slingen, Imperial town of, i. 38 
Etrurians, origin of the, i. 275 

characterized, i. 270, 277 
Etymology of Deutſche, conjecture concerning, it. 
117 

Hula, an ancient iſland, i. 492 
| Eugene, Prince, mention of, i. 207. ii. 19 

books collected by, ii. 605 
Evian, town of, deſcribed, i. 158 
Eumachus, defeat of, by Himilco, ii. 387 
Euripides, quotation from, ii. 310 
Exainetus, pompous entry of, ii. 292 
Exchange at Genoa, 1. 224 

at Pita, 1. 292 
Exciſe oflicers, French, rapacity of, i, 11 
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Exedra, what, i. 418, 421. ii. 61 
inlcription on an, 11, 51 | 


F, 
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Fertility of Sicily, ii, 235. 257 

; extraordinary, of Mount Atna, ii, 473 
Feſtivals of Italy, ii. 573 
Fetter of iron, ancient and horrid, ii. 63 
Vetters, golden, witty remark on, ii. 178 
Via, Signor, a man of literature, i. 403, 404 
Fiction, poetical, how promoted, i. 503 


FABIUS and the ftatues of Tarentum, ii. 139 
anecdyte of, i. 406 
Fable and hiftory, connection between, i. 470. ii. | 


74 


137. 211. 287 
Fhbule Atllane, ancedote concerning the, ii. 
Vacnza, a town, ii 570 
Fairs, annual, of Salerno, 
Falitci, the, anecdote of, 11. 557 
Family, royal, at Turin, characterized, 1. 219 
tal piety of a, at Catania, ii. 46,3 
Fann, a town, ui. 767 
Farmers, ape e in Switzerland, 1. 102 
of It 1. 206 


11. 114 


| 


| 


to momnt charabterizen, 
labour of, wa Italy, i. 459 
and tiller, oppretions of, ii, 72 
Farms of Sicily, node 01 letting, ii. 500 
Farneſe Hercules, remarks on the ſtatue of the, 
ii. 6 
Homer, famous head of the, ii. 8 
Faro, Capo di, a promontory, deſcribed, ii. 200. 
204 
ſtraits of, anecdote concerning, ii. 204 
Faſcarini, a ſenator of Venice, anecdote of, ii. 5835 
Faſti, conſular, famous, i. 336 
Favignana, or Favognana, an iſland, ii. 271 
Favray, doubtful fiory of, ii. 251 
Faun, drunken, remarkably beautiful ſtatue of, ii. 
64 
Fayence, pottery ſo called, ii. 571 
Fazello, quotation from, 1. 503 
concerning the Sicilian veſ— 
pers, ii. 216 | 
Feelings, paternal, i. 299. ii. 534 
Felizzano, a place, i. 213 
Fenelon, quotation from, 1. 455 
anachronilm of, ii. 137 
Fennel, giant, tradition concerning, ii. 309 
Ferentina, ſacred grove of, i. 397 
Fern uſed inſtcad of ſtraw, i. 80 
Feronia, the ſpring of, i. 454. 463 
Ferrara, extent and population of, it. 575 
univerſity of, 75. 
Franceſco, proſeſſor at Catania, ii. 472 
Ferreri, a place, ji. 484 
Verry, i. 255. 202. 465 
over the Silaro, ii. 
Ferryman, anecdote of, 76. 
Fertility of Lucerne, i. 80 
near Naples, ii. 72. 75 
of the itland of Iſchia, ii. 86 


| 


| 
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23 


Lidanza, pictures by, i. 284 
Field, remarkable lale of a, * Rome, 1 1. 359 
Fig tree and fruit, i. 195. 215. ii. 168, 169. 207. 
226. 275. 281. 496. 528, 529 
Figs, oiling of, ii. 207 
Ligure, ↄnatomical, in wax, remarkable, i. 240 
Vion di Fichi, what, ii. 207 
Fire ſignals of Switzerland, 
remarkable appearance 
river of, ii. 26 
gulphs of, li. 27 
ſubterranean effects of, ii. 42 
Calabria the focus of, ii, 210 
remarkable, in the camp of the Carthagi- 
nians, ii. 388 
and fire-works, Italian fondneſs of, ii. 333 
['ires, frequent in ancient Rome, i. 426 
manner of kindling in the watch-towers of 
Sicily, ii. 266 
Fiſcherhorn, a rock, i. 110 
Fiſh, good, of Bari, ii. 132 
of the ſpring Arethuſa, ii. 449 
Fiſher-boy, miraculous eſcape of a, ii. 195 
Fiſhery of Ceſalu, ii. 236 
Tunny, ii. 24 
Fiſhes, preſerved collection of, ii. 254 
Fiume Salſo, a river, ii. 313 
a rivulet near Peſto, ii. 112 
Frigido, a river, ii. 263 
di Caſtro Reale, the ancient Longanus, a 
river, 11. 397 
Freddo, a river, the ancient Afnes, ii. 488 
Flax, growth of, i. 2 6 
early harveſt of, ii. 159 
Fleas, the town of, ii. 281 
Fleet, firſt, of the Romans, ii. 399 
Fleury, Mademoiſelle, an actreſs, i. 186 
Flies, teafing in Sicily, 11. 312 
Floats of timber on the Rhine, account of, i. 9 
Florence, uncertain founding of, i. 278 
population of, i. 279 
bridges at, ib. 
Florentines, democratical, i. 278 
Florus, remark of, on the admirable induſtry ot 
the Romans, i ii. 400 
Flowers at Turin, i. 205 
at Genoa, 1. 223 
at Piſa, 1. 293 
artificial, made of the aloe, i. 492 
Flue, Nicholas von der, anecdotes of, i. 87. 120 
Fluele, 


i. 
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Flüele, i. 90. 95 | Firſt, Walter, anecdote of, i. 99 
Hutings, prodigious, it. 304, 305 Furſtenberg, Baron of, a benevolent patriot, i. 2 
Fogia, town of, ii. 121 Futeli, a Swils painter, i. 58 | 


aa 4 


Foligni, the ancient Fulginium, ii. 562 I 
Fondaco del Fico, a place in Calabria, ii. 187 1 
Sicily, ii. 323 8 1 
Fondi, a place, i. 460 | 4 
Fontana del aqua ſelice, i. 307 GAETA, fortreſs of, deſcribed, i. 463 ; 
di Trevi, i. 364 | {uburbs of, and population, i. U 
grand effect of, 1 365 ; Gagini, a ſculptor, ii. 276 g 
di Paolo, copious, i. 366 Gallus, a river, ii. 143 «| 
Foreſts of Atna, ii. 475 literary anecdote concerning, ii. 144 k 
cheſnut ditto, ii. 485 Galileo, mention of, i. 284. ut, 5795 580 0 
Fortifications of Methna, ii. 224 Galipoli, fituation of, ii. 169 k 
Forli, a town, 1i. 570 trade of, ii. 170 > 
Fortuna Virilis, temple of, i. 345 Galle le, cliffs fo called, ii. 52h * 
Forum, — of the, i. 333 Gallery, Florentine picture, i. 289 J 
oarium, what, i. 337 Galley, prodigious, built by Hiero, ii 410 
What, i. 421 Gallcys, improved by Dionyſius, ii. 347 « 
of Nervra, ruſtic architecture of, 1. 421 | prodigious, of Ptulomeus Philopater, ii. i: 
Fountain, inceflant boiling of a, ii. 119 411 8 
Fountains, artificial, cenſured, i. 55 Gallitzin, Princeſs of, anecdotes of, i. 3 F 
at the place Navona, i. 365 Galofaro, a whirlpcol, ii. 201 1 
grand at ditto, i“. Game or mock combat at Pita, i. 292 Y] 
Foxes of Sampſon, critical remark on, ii. 1:0 plentiful in Bohemia, ii. 610 "1 
Fra Bartolomeo, pictures by, ii. 4. 543 Games of the Romans, i. 311 > 
Fragment and inſcription, ancient, ii. 137 Garden at La Veneria, i. 209 5 
Francia, picture by, i. 444 butanic, at Viſa, i. 289 | 
Francis the Firſt, where taken priſoner, i. 245 at Catania, ii. 471 ' 
Frangini, Cardinal, mention of, i. 340 at Padua, ii. 579 
Frangy, village of, i. 188 of the Villa Ludovifi delcribed, i. 326 1 
Franke, Mr. a phyſician, anecdotes of, i. 240 of Cafar, 1. 373 | ! 
Frankfort, 1.23 | of Adonis, i. 416 1 
Fraſcati, a place, 11. 549 of Lucullus, i. 479 | 


Fratello, mountain, ii. 232 | in the Latomi at Syracuſe, ii. 453 
Frederic of Auſtria, anecdote of, i. 117 | of the Capuchins near Sorento, ii. 536 
the Firſt, anecdote of, i. 246 of Alcinous, 11. 329 
Freedom, how maintained, 1. 278 | ot Ermenonville, remark on, ii. 550 
remark concerning, ii. 139 | Englith, at Caſerta, ii. 537 
Freiburg, the rival of Eerne, i. 115 - of the Villa Doria, criticiſed, ii. 555 


French, the, cenſured, i. 136 Garden-houle, ancient, at Pompeii, ii. 53 
captain, anecdute of a, ii. 172 Gardens, round Genoa, i. 221 
Frieſen, the high bailifl, anecdote of, i. 74 | and groves among ruins, 11. 305, 306 
Frigenti, town of, ii. 118 kitchen, near Naples, ii. 72 
Friuli, province of, ii. 692 of Averla, ii. 75 
Froſt and ſnow, none at Taranto, it. 147 of Reggio, ii. 206 
Fructitication, conjectures concerning, ii. 25 near Palermo, ii. 246 
Fruit, plentiful in Zug and Lucerne, i. 80 public, at Palermo, ii. 255 
at Genova, 1. 223 bad taſte of, ii. 555 
Piſa, i. 293 | Garganus, an ancient mountain, ii. 12; 
early in Italy, 1. 457 Garigliano, a river, i. 465 
Fuleius Flaccus, cruelty of, 1. 468 Gariſendi, tower of, remark on, i. 273 
Fumolo, a plant deadly to white ſheep, ii. 143 | Garofano, the bye-name of Benvenuto, i. 447 
Furia d'Iſchia, a place, ii. 86 Gartani, tower built by the family of, i. 3 52 > 
Furniture, ancient, ii. 61, 62 Gates, brazen, remarkable at Florence, i. 286 
Ftrrows or drains in Picdmunt and Bohemia, i. 195 | Gaudentio, picture by, i. 248 
| | 6 Gaudentius, 
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Gaudentius, an architect, anecdote of, i. 314 
Gurus, or Monte Barbaro, hill of, i. 489 
wine Ot, i6. 
Gazette Literaire, quoted, ii. 269 
G-oele of the Capitol, i. 338 
Cela the ancient, ii. 314 
hiſtorical traces of, i. 316 

Glas, a tiver of the ancients, ii. 299.314 
Gellias, remarkable anecdotes of, ii. 263. 298 
Glo, hiſtorical anecdotes conrerning, 1. 240. 

306. 515. 323, 324. 327, 329, 329, 330 
309. 399. 450 


409. 412 
(3emark, town of, i. 11 
Gems, collection of, at the palace of the Capo di 
| Monte, ii. 3 
ancient, in the muſcum at Portici, ii. 6.4 
and coins of Prince Bil 2ri, i. 469 
Geneva, titnation of, i. 164, 165 
abliract of its hiltory, 1. 165 to 180 
government and conſtitution of, i. 176 to 
150 
Genlis, Madam, cenſured, ii. 601 
Gennaro, pictures by, ii. 575 
Genoa, beautiful ſituation of, i. 215 
brief hiſtory of, i. 216 
firſt ſtruggles for freedom of, ib. 
humbled by France, i. 217 
conſtitution and government of, i. 218 
territories of, 1. 220 
pulation of, 1. 220. 222 
ands, fruits, and agriculture of, i. 220 
ſilk-manufactory of i. 220 
buildings of, 16. 
palaces, numerous, of, i. 221 
a free port, 1. 222 
climate of, i. 223. 237 
Genthod, the reſidence of Bonnet, i. 185 
Genzano, a town, i. 399. 401 
Geography, ancient, remarks on, i. 500, $01.11. 31, 
115. 174.211, 212 
of the Odyiley, i. 503 
George, St. Bank of, i. 219 
German, anecdotes of a, at Oria, ii. 161 
Germany, ancient, cold of, ii. 117 
Gerardo della Notte, pictures by, i. 385. ii. 565 
Gerſau, remarkable free ſtate of, i. 93. 99 
mountains of, i. 105 
Gerſtenberg, a German poet, i. 9 | 
Geſner the poet, monument of, deſcribed, i. 69 
tranſlation from, ib. | 
Geſsler, gavernor, anecdotes of, i. 89. 91 
Gex, country of, 1. 176 | 
Ghiberti, works of, i. 286 
Giant, account of a, i. 22; 


| 
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Giants, ſbeletons of, in Sicily, i. 30) 

(riarre, a town, n. 487 

Gigeni, Don, a man of literature, it. 470 
qu«aytation from, ii. 477 


Gia, a town, 11. 133 
Giordano, Luca, pictures by, i 229. 233. 286 


Giotto, paintings by, ii. 573 


(Hovenazzo, a town, ii. 129 


architecture of, li. 130 


Girgenti, the ancient Agrigentum, ii. 186. 300 


j 
| 


4 
the ſon of Ilicro, particulars concerning, ii. Gitslingen, i. 
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beautiful and numerous ruins of, ii. 301 
ſituation of, 11. 397, 308 
18 
Giundicello, a river, ii. 465 
Glaciers increate and diminiſh, t. 110 
of Berne, i. 144 
(Gladiators, various characteriſtic anecdotes of, i. 
413. 314, 315, 316. $20. 386. it; 
99, 51. 351 
female, i. 316 
Glats, ancient, ii. 52. 62 
paintings on, ii. G2 
Gli Farigliari, cliffs ſo called, ii. 470 
Glow-worms, i. 275 
Flying, ii. 114 
Glycon, an ancient ſculptor, ii. 6 
Gmelin, a German artiſt, ii. 555 
Gnats of Sicily, ii. 505 
Goat-hunters, dangerous tracks of the, i. 155 
- cavern of Mount AÆtna, ii. 475 
herds, ancient and modern, ii. 118 
| Goats of Savoy, i. 189 
Gods, angry, of the Tarentines, 1. 406 
Gold, found near Taranto, ii. 148 
Gondole of Venice, ii. 581. 592 
Gondoliers, ii. 593. 601 
Gonfalonier of Bologna, what, i. 265 | 
Gonſalvo of Cordova, hiltorical anecdote of, i, 


473 

Gorgetti, ſtatue by, 1. 351 

Gorgias the orator, ii. 321 

Gorgona, iſland of, i. 291 

Gothard, mountain of, 1. 83. 86. 95, 96, 97. 102 
110 

Goths, praiſe of the, ii. 561 


| Governatori of Genoa, what, i. 218 


Government of Venice, reflections on, ii. 596 
Governments, reflections concerning, i. 161 
oppreſſions of, ii. 285. 57.5 509 
deſpotic, various, ii. 58 
Gracchus, T. S. noble behaviour of, ii. 38 
Graces, the terrible, i. 410. ii. 98 
Gradenigo, patriotic Doge of Venice, ii, 583 
Gradiſca, a place, ii. 602 
Grifter, Mr. a gardener, ii. 537 


Grafting, remarks on, ii. 188 1 


Granari 
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Granatics at Berne, i. 129 

of Sicily, it, 234. 286 
Granaries of Sicily, ſubterranean, ii. 287 
Grande, a river, ii. 237 
Grano Germano, what, ii. 78 
Granſon, battle of, i. 67. 119 


Hackert, genius of, i. 487 
patronized by the King of Naples, i. 


4 

the brothers of, i. 488 
Hagenbach, a Statthalter, put to death, i. 118 
Halm, the reverend Mr. aftronomical clock of, i. 


garriſon of, hanged, i. 153 
Grapes, cuſtom concerning, i. 183 
Grappling irons of the Romans, ii. 400 
Grals, decaycd, a manure, ii. 45 
Graſshopper, ode to the, ii. 282 
Gravina, a village, li. 474 
Greco Levante, a wind, ii. 129 
Greek art, grandeur of, ii. 112 
Greeks, averſion of, to Gladiators, i. 317 
tatte and genius of the, ii. 491 
vanity of the, ii. 180 
- deſcriptive propenſity of, ii. 203. 236 
Grindelwald, mountains of, i. 10g. 109 
Grinlelberg, i. 106 
Grotta de! Cane, I a, mephitic qualities of, ii. 29 
degli ſpiriti, or grotto of ghoſts, ii. 33 
dragonara, La, ii. 34 
di matrimon, in the ifland of Capri, ii. 


"PLAY an Abbey, ii. 538 
Grotto, the Sybil's, ii. 12 
of ſhells, ii. 144 
Grütlin, the, i. 95 
anecdote concerning, i. 99 
Guard houſe at Darmſtadt, i. 24 
Guards, danger of granting, to tyrants, ii. 341 
Guelphs and Ghibelins, i. 213, 214. 217. 246. 
254. 257. 263. 278. 288. 293. it. 577 
Guercino, pictures by, i. 201. 226. 230. 232. 
255. 271, 272. 328. 443. li. 2. 543- 
575 x | 
true name of, 1. 305. it. 574 
Guides of Switzerland characterized, i. 109 
dexterity of, i. 149 
Guido, pictures by, i. 7. 201, 203. 237. 233. 
266, 267. 269, 270, 271, 272. 306. 
328. 414. 444- fi. 542, 543- 564. 578 
characterized, i. 268 
where buried, i. 271 
Gunpowder, not inflammable in the grotta del 
Cane, 11. 30 
Gylippus, anecdote of, i. 338 


H 


HABIT, the power of, i. 317 
Habſburg, Counts of, i. 90. 101 
Hackert, a painter, particulars concerning, and 


pictures by, i. 326. 388. 413. i. 87 


39 
Halſte, a place, i. 104 
| Hall, remarkable, at Padua, ii. 579 
Haller, a reformer, i. 121 
the author, advice of, i. 133 
remark made by, ii. 6 
Halycus, the river of, conjectures concerning, il. 
286. 370 
Haman, anecdotes concerning, i. 3 
Hamilcar, at the ſiege of Himera, ii. 239 
the opponent of Agathocles, ii. 376 to 
383 
the father of Hannibal the Great, 
anecdotes of, ii 406 
Hamilton, Sir William, callection of vaſes of, ii. 
3.78 
preſents of, to the King of Naples, ii. 4 
Hannibal the Great, patling the Alps, i. 191. 
197 
anecdotes of, i. 199. 205. 
359. 467, 468. 489. li. 
37- 79, 80. 127. 138. 
203. 560 
victory of, near the Ticino, 
1. 239 
the conqueror of Himera, ii. 242 
of Selinus, ii. 279. 293 
anſwer of, concern- 
ing the Selinuntii, ii. 
280 
ſuppoſed ſacrilege of, ii. 294 
a naval commander of Carthage, ii. 400 
a Carthaginian commander, ii. 404 
a Rhodian, 10. 
an ambaſſador, ii. 414 
Hanno, ſtratagem of, ii. 368 
defeated by Lutatius, ii. 407 
Hanſe-towns, mention of, ii. 583 
Harderberg, 1. 104 | 
Harlequin, reflections on the character of, i. 233, 
11. 594 
Harmoſtes, 5 ii. 346 
Harrow not generally uſed in Naples and Sicily, 
ii. 226 
Harveſt, early, B. 166. 226. 237. 266 
Haſle buſhes, remarkable, ii. 116 
Halli, valley of, i. 103. 106 
inhabitants and government of, i. 106. 108 
Haven of Genoa, i. 221 | 
of Cumæ, i. 492 


Haven 
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Haven of Baiz, i. 496 
conjecture concerning, ii. 33 
of Julius, i. 49c 
miſtake concerning, ii. 34 
of Salerno, ii. 114 
of Brindisi, ij. 162 
unſafe, of Gallipoli, ii. 170 
of Cotrone, 11. 179 
of Meſſina, ii. 223 
of Girgenti, ii. 287 
excellent, of Palermo, 11. 247 
famous, of Lilybæum, ii. 274 
Trogilian, ii. 428 
great, of Syracuſe, ii. 445 
Head found at Rome, anecdote of a, 1. 331 
Heat and cold, degrees of, i. 209, 223. 237 
243. 289. 454- li. 495 
eſſects of, in Sicily and Italy, ii. 277. 284. 
311. 441 
preventative againſt, ii. 441 
ſeverity of, ii. 266. 286 
Hecate, remarkable, in the Muſeum Pium Cle- 
mentinum, 1. 435 
Heckle and hatchel, etymological doubt concern 
ing, ii. 152 
Hedging in Sicily, mode of, ii. 257 
Heidelberg, i. 25, 26 
Heliaflerion, what, i. 421 
Helicon, ſituation of the ancient, ii. 229 


Hell of Homer and Virgil, diflerent fituations of, | 


i. 498. ii. 30, 31 
Heloris, ſaying of, ii. 345 
a friend of freedom, ii. 350 
Helorus, an ancient town in Sicily, ii. 427 
Hemſterhuys, an author, i. 3 
Henry the Fourth of France, picture of, found 
in the Reuſs, i. 86 
Heraclea, a town taken by Agathocles, ii. 386 
and daughters, death of, ii. 419 
Heraclides, the enemy of Dion, anecdotes of, ii. 
| 358. 360, 361, 362 
the ſon of Agathocles, ii. 389 
Herculaneum, diſcovery of, in 1713, ii. 19 
theatre of the ancient, ib. 
towns built over, ii. 42 
model of the theatre of, ii. 67 
Hercules Muſagetes, temple of, i. 329 
cattle driven from Spain by, i. 337. 
406. 11. 43. 268. 446 
hiltorical traces of, i. 381. ii. 319 
the founder of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum, ii. 43 
beautiful image of, at Agrigentum, ii. 


303 
Herdſmen of the Alps, i. 108 
Neapolitan, how taxed, ii. 75 
Herennius, anecdote of, ii. 122 


on U. 


| Hipparinus, the ſon of Dion, ii. 357 


Hereſy, catholic dread of, ii. 149 
Herma, what, 1. 436 
Hermit of Summa, on Mount Veſuvius, ii. 16 
19. 26 
of San Marino, ii. 569 
Hermitage on Mount Epomeus, 11. 90 
Hermocrates, hiſtorical traces of, ii. 281. 324, 
325» 336. 339, 349 
the aſs-driver, ii. 340 
Heroes, three memorable, of Switzerland, i. 67 
Herodotus, a paflage of, doubted, ii. 329 
Herſchel, mention of, ii. 253 
Heſiod, quotations from, ii. 309. 498 
maxim of, ii. 1 
Heſs, Mr. i. 54. 58 
Hiero the Firſt, hiſtorical traces of, 1. 493. ii. 315. 
328. 331. 462 
the Second, hiſtorical traces of, ii. 325 
propitious youth of, ii. 396 
treacherous act of, it. 397 
proclaimed King, ib. 
2 prudence of, ii. 398 
audable ambition of, ii. 399 
wile government of, 11. 408 
tythes levied by, ii. 409 
death of, ji. 412 
Hieronymus, hiſtorical traces of, 11. 413, 414 
allaſſination of, ii. 415 
High Bailifls of Switzerland cenſured, i. 96 
Himera, town and river, conjectures concerning, 
ii. 238 
ſiege of, ii. 239 
ſecond, ii. 242 
battle of, ii. 241 
conſequences of the, ii. 327 
Himeras, the ancient, a river, ii. 313 
Himilco, a commander at the fiege of Agrigen- 
tum, ii. 293. 295, 296 
a Carthaginian detender of Syracule, ii. 
430 
a Carthaginian general, ii. 349 


Hippoacra, a town taken by Agathocles, ii. 386 
Hippoclides dancing, anecdote of, ii. 102 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, hiftorical anecdotes of, 

ii. 414. 417. 420, 421. 424, 425. 


427 
Hippolytus, ſtory of, in baſlo relievo, at Girgenti, 
ii. 300 
reſuſcitation of, i. 400 
Hirt, Mr. the antiquarian, various particulars con- 
cerning, 1. 306. 308. 336. 348. 355.357. 
mom 302. 385. 407. 409. 423. 426. 


43 
Hiſtory, Arabic, of Sicily, ii. 250 
and fable, convection, between, i. 4750. ii. 
137. 211. 287 
Hiſtory 
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| Houſes, how built in Berne, i. 105 


History of Syracuſe and Sicily, an abſtract of 
the, 1. 326 to 426 

Hochſtadt, a place, i. 103 

Hochwang, a mountain, i. 86 

Hocing in Sicily, ii. 226 

Hogs of Sicily, ii. 505 


Hohenaſperg, caſtle of, i. 34 | 


Hohenheim palace, near Stutgard, i. 38 
Hohenſtauten, a mountain, 16. 
Hohentwiel, fortreſs of, i. 46. 49 | 
Houhnkreg, Hohenfſtoftel, and Hohentwiel, moun- 
tains of, i. 49 
IIolbein, pictures by, i. 283. u. 544 
Holy Handkerchiet, chapel of, i. 202 
when exhibited, 16. 
Homan the geographer, mention of, i. 503 
Homer, quotations from, i. 369. 377. 381. 403. 
460, 461. 463. 483. 500, 501. ii. 55. 
92, 93. 100. 104. 198. 264. 206. 270, 
271. 354: 457- 529 ; 
apotheoſis of, on a famous baſſo relievo, 
i. 430 
genius of, i. 454. 481. 484. 501. 503, 
504. 11. 197. 199. 211 
apoltrophe to, 1. 502 
famous buſt of, ii. 8 
Homicide of twenty-ſeven ſenators of Capua, i. 
468 
Honey of Alabis, ii. 323 
Hybla, ii. 324 
Horace, quotations from, i. 298, 299. 316. 347+ 
365. 374- 379- 401, 402. 414. 420. 
437. 452: 455. 465. 494, 495. ii. 11. 
70. 102. 120. 122. 126. 133. 137. 142. 
150. 154. 168. 451. 481. 506. 546, 
547» 549, 549 0 
journey of, to Brunduſium, ii. 24 
interpreted, ii. 260, 261, 262 
Horatii and Curatii, monument of, i. 394 
combat of, i. 399 
Hormos, or the neck-band, a dance, ii. 102 
Horſe of bronze, miracles worked by a, ii. 5 
a reſtive, ii. 165 
Horſes not ſhod among the ancients, 1. 402 
of Naples famous, i. 478. 486 
of bronze at Venice, ii. 591 
ſtatues of, ancient, remarks concerning, li. 
60 
training of, at Tarentum, ii. 127 
dancing of the Sy barites, ii. 176 
of Calabria, ii. 186 
of Sicily deſcribed, ii. 504 
Hoſpital, great, of Genoa, i. 232 
Hoſpitals of Berne characterized, i. 137 
Hoſpitality of the mountaineers of the Alps, i. 108 
of the Italians and Sicilians, ii. 309. 


317. 511.15 


of Italy and Sicily, excellence of the, i. 
279 
coolneſs of the, ii. 
311. 245 
of ancient Pompeii deſcribed, ii. 45 
rank of the inhabit- 
ants of, ii. 53 
| high, moſt dangerous during earthquakes, 
ll. 222 
black, of Mount Etna, ii. 473 
Howard, Mr. admiration of, i. 235 
Hugonots, derivation of the word, i. 121 
at Geneva, i. 168 
Hundhorſt, pictures by, i. 385. ii. 565 
Hunter, Perſian, fimile of, i. 319 
Huſs, John, anecdotes ot, and fone effigies, i. 46 
Huts on the ſhores of the Adriatic, ii. 131 
Fyccara, the birth-place of Lais, ii. 257 
Hydrus, the famed river, only a brook, il. 168 
Hymettus, honey of, ii. 155 
Hypſa, an ancient river, ii. 283 
Hypſas, au ancient river, ii. 307 


I. 


JACOBI, writings of, and mode of living, i. 
13. 30 
Jacobin mitſionary at Naples, i. 476 
Jacquin, father and fon, botaniſts, ii. 606 
Zanua, barbarous name of Genoa, i. 216 
Januarius, St. church and miraculous blood of, 
ii. 
Janus, 6 i. 330 
Jaretta, the ancient Mamoſorus, a river, ii. 397 
Ice, fall of, i. 110 | 
at Rome, 1. 307 
a common neceflary in Naples and Sicily, i, 
474. li. 147 
medical uſe of, ii. 443 
and ſnow, particulars concerning, ii. 443 
Icetes, ambition of, ii. 365. 369, 370 
the Strategus, ii. 393 
Jealouſy of the Romans, i. 342 
Jerome, St. picture of, maſter-piece of Correggio, 
1. 25 
Jews, how tended at Frankfort, i. 23 
enſlaved by Veſpaſian, how employed, i. 
319 
anecdote of, i. 324 
degrading law concerning the, at Ancona, 
i. 506 
Ignis fatuus, i. 452 
Il dromo, a place, ii. 494 
Iller, the river of, i. 39 
Imagination, effects of, on diſeaſe, ii. 154 
Imola, a town, ii. 571 
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Improviſatore at Genoa, i. 224 
Improviſatori, reflectiuns on, i. 224 
of the Purtugueze and Spaniards, 
i. 225 
Indolence of the people of Naples, i. 478 
Ingſſa, an ancient town, ii. 463 
ancient ſite of, ii. 474 
Ingelheimer-Au, ifland of, 1. 22 
Inhabitants at Geneva, what, i. 174 
Inn on Mount Cenis, i. 193 
good, at Noraleſe, i. 194 
the, a river, ii. 238 
Inn-keeper, ſtory of an, i. 112 
Inns of Savoy characterized, i. 189, 190 
Italy characterized, i. 196. 255, 
184. 580. 603, 604. 610 
Italy and Sicily, ii. 234. 245 
Inquiſition in Sicily, it. 255 
Inicription of P. Scipio Africanus, ii. 38 
on the tomb of Virgil, ii. 135 
ancient Greek, ii. 138 
found at Syracuſe, ii. 441 
at Syracuſe, ii. 455 
of Diodorus, ii. 468 
of the Delphic Apollo, 1. 470 
on the marble pier at Venice, ii. 399 
Inſcriptions in memory of Tell, i. 92. 97, 98 
of Victor Amadeus, i. 208 
remarkably ignorant, i. 205 
over the houſes in Pompeii, ii. 30 
of an exedra, ii. 51 
to the apoltles Peter and Paul, at Sy- 
racuſe, ii. 440 
Inſtrument, aftronomical, diſcovery of an, ii. 253 
Inſtruments, ſurgical, found at Pompeii, ii. 53 
ancient, in the muſeum at Portici, 
1. 62 | 
ancient agricultural, ii. 62 
Inſubri, country of the, i. 246 
Inturance offices, none in Switzerland, i. 135 
Intercourle between towns cut oft, ii. 182. 193 
Interlaken, a place, i. 105. 113 
Inundation, tragical eflects of one, i. 63 
a ſecond, i. 111 
of the Po, 1. 238 
near Radicotami, i. 295 
Jocaſtrus, a ſon of Aolus, ii. 205 
Jochen Berly, a Swiſs farmer, ſome account of, i. 
Johanna, Queen of Naples, anecdote of, i. 473 
1uppoſed palace of, ii. 69 
POE of, called Poggio Reale, ii. 77 
uſt and cruelty of, 26. 
the Second, anecdotes of, 11. 217 
John of Procida characterized, 1. 472 
Joſeph the Second, particulars concerning, ii. 603. 
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Iriſh, learning of the, in the middle ages, ii. 148 
Iſchia, fortreſs on the iſland of, ii, 84 
ancient volcanic terrors of, ii. 85 


4 fertility of, ii, 86 


inhabitants of, characterized, ii. 93. 531 
a ſecond tour of, by the Count, ii. 528 
ſruits of, 1“. 
population, baths, and agriculture of, ii. 330 
Iſere, a river, i. 189 
Ifis, temple of, at Pompeii, ii. 46 
Iſland, floating, of Homer, i. 503 
Iilands of the Mediterranean, characteriſtic fea- 
tures of, i. 482 
floating, ii. 197 
Italians, talents for, and love of acting, i. 
213. 233. it. 593 
prefer town to country, i. 250. 
animation and geſticulation of, i. 
343 
vain of their antiquity, i. 399. ii. 


579 
indolence of, i. 474 
and Sicilians characterized, 11. 98. 
133. 165. 173. 180. 191. 193. 
260. 284. 303. 513. $17. 532. 
574,81. 595 
hoſpitality of the, ii. 165. 180. 184. 227 
curioſity of the, ii. 173 | 
Italy falſely cenſured, i. 266 
charms of, 1. 455 
ancient wealth and beauty of, i. 482 
and Sicily, fertility of, ii. 4496 
parts of, like parts of Germany, ii. 574 
the Netherlands, 
 ! 
Ich, profeſſor at Berne, i. 138. 145 
Jugglers, i. 212 
Julio Romano, pictures by, i. 385. ii. 542 
Jungfrau mountain, i. 104. 106. 112 
Junius, the Conſul, naval misfortune of, ii. 40 5 
Juno Moneta, temple of, i. 332. 339 
the Lanuvinian ſtatue of, i. 436 
Jupiter Stator, temple of, i. 324 
Tonans, temple of, anecdote concerning, 
i. 323. 333 
Capitolinus, temple of, anecdote concern- 
ing, i. 332. 338 f 
and Juno, temples of, i. 329 
Feretrius, Rs of, i. 331 
temple of, built by Tarquin, 4. 
Pluvius, how perſonified, i. 428 
Jura, promontory ot, i. 153 
Jiitlyberg, the Uto of Klopftock, i. 72 
Juturna, fountain of, i. 350 
fable concerning, ib. 
Jüzt, high bailitt of Schweitz, anecdote of, i. 
99 
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KAPPET,, battle of, i. 78 
Karliruh, i. 29. 34 
Kauffmaun, Angelica, where born, i. 40 
anecdotes concerning, 1. 303. 424 
pictures by, i. 310 
capital picture in the poſſeſſion of, ii. 
$53» 554 
Kienthalberg mountain, i. 104 
Kilchberg, ſituation of, i. 61 
Kilt, a remarkable cuſtom, i. 140 
King, a, and a Pope, tranquillity of, after murder, 
ii. 215 
Kings, tyrannical, how kept in awe, i. 477 
Kitchen utenſils, ii. 63 
fire- place, ii. 63 
Kleuker reſides at Oſnaburg, i. 2 
Klopſtock reſides near Hamburg, i. 
quoted, i. 19. 24. 64. obo. Tp * 133. 
534 
mention of, i. 29. 72 
Knees, pilgrims walking on their, ii. 564 
Knowledge, ſtate of, at Rome, i. 341 
Kolin, a lace, li. 611 
Kolreuter, Mr. remarkable experiments in botany 
of, i. 34 
Roſtnitz, or Conſtance, i. 43 
Kriſpalt, i. 85 
Kühreihen, or Song of the Swiſs, i. 100. 120 
Kuſnacht, town of, 1. 63 


another place ſo called, 1. 77. 89, go, 


91, 92 
L 
LA BAGARIA, a place, ii. 250 


Labdalon, conjectures concerning, ii. 437 
La Bocchetta, i. 215 
Laboratory, grand, of nature, ii. 10 
La Cava, a place, ii. 110. 535 
Laccius, the little haven of Syracuſe, ii. 453 
Lacco in the iſland of Iſchia, ii. 85 
La Chambre, a place, i. 190 
La Colombara, a fortreſs, 11. 258 
Lacrima, a kind of wine, 11. 19 
Lactantius averſe to Gladiators, i. 317 
La dent de lament, a mountain, i. 155 
Ladies, Genoeſe, characterized, i. 236 
Lady-bird among the droſs of Atna, ii. 481 
Leſtrigons, the town of, conjectures concerning, i. 
402 
poctical uſe of, by Homer, i. 503. ii. 
212 
La Favorite, palace of, 1. 21 
La Foglia, a river, the ancient Piſaurus, ii. 567 
Lago del Re, ii. 84 
Vor. II 


Lago del Re, tithery at, u. 94 
di Patria, ii. 39 
Laguna, the ſhallows of Venice, ii. 392. 594 
Lahn, a river, 1. 20 
Lais, anecdote of, ii. 257 
Lake of Conſtance, i. 41. 44 
| Zell, 1.45 
Ueberlingen, 16. 
Zug, i. 80 
Lucerne, i. 86 to 9g 
Sempach, 1. 101 
Thun, i. 102, 104, 105 
the four Walditidte, i. 104 
Brienz, i. 104, 105 
Bieler, characterizet, 1. 142 
Arlach, i. 143, 144 
de Mouron, remarkable, 1.150 
of Neufchatel, 1. 153 
Maggiore, i. 243 
of Bolſena, i. 296 
Fondi, 1. 459 
Avernus, 1. 490. 499 
Fuzaro, 1. 493 
Nemi, 1. 394. 399, 409 
Albano, 1. 394. 396 
anecdote concerning, i. 395: 397 
Avernus, and the Lucrine, union be- 
tween, 11. 10 
Agnano, ii. 29 
Palici, ſulphurous, ii. 319 
Beveria, li. 319 
Velinus, ii. 560 
on Mount Cenis, 1.19} 
the Lucrine, i. 490. 499 
Lakes, two, in Calabria, ii. 203 
Lalande De, anecdote of, ii. 253 
[amis, an ancient colonial leader, ii. 32; 
| Lamp, ſepulchral, hermetically ſealed, ii. 76 
Lamps, ancient, terrinc forms of, ui. 52 
of the ancients, 11, G1. 468 
[| anafla, daughter of Agathocles, and wite of 
Pyrrhus, ii. 393 
La nave, a tree ſo called, ii. 486 
| Lancelutto Caſtello, a Sicilian, noble author, ii. 
245 5 
Landolina, anecdotes of, ii. 439- 459- 498 
| literary remarks of, il. 443. 4 67 
the ſon of, frolt-ſeized, ii. 478 
Landſcapes of the ancients, ii. 49 
] .aneburg, town of, i. 192 
Lantranc, pictures by, ii. 5 
Laniſta, what, i. 315 
Lanuvium, an ancient town, i. 404 
miliake concerning, 26. 
Laocoon, ſtatue of, i. 433 
La Riccia, a place, i. 391 
antiquity of, 1. 263 
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La Rive, a painter, ſome arcount of, i. 183 
the actor deſcribed, i. 136 
La Superga, monattery of, detcribed, i. 197. 207 
Latcran, the church of, i. 422 
Latin verſe in Rhyme, it. 230 
Latumiz, or ſtone quarries, of ancient Selinus, ii. 
278 
of Syracuſe, ii. 452 
La Tour, a place, i. 146 
La Trappe, rigorous order of, i. 12 
Lava, catara6ts of, from Veſuvias, ii. 21 
broad bed of, running into the ſea, ii. 44 
various kinds of, ii. 28. 85. 469 
different fertility of, ii. 44 
broad bed of, at the foot of Epomeo, ii. 
84 
vegetation of, ii. 469 
and aſhes, vaſt beds of, ii. 474. 478 
of ALtna, courle and phenomena of, ii. 
482, 453 
[ avater, anecdotes of, i. 54. 38. 62. 72 
the lon of, mention of, i. 64. 68 
[,aubach, a town, ii. G03 | 
La Veneria, palace of, i. 209 
I.auten, caſtle of, i. $1 
Laupen, a place, i. 115 
Laurel, literary diſpute concerning, i. 435 
Lauſanne, town, government and people of, 1. 
130 
ſoldiers ſent to, behaviour of, i. 160. 
162, 163 
Laus Pompeia, an ancient town, i. 253 
Lauterbrunn, village of, i. 103 
valley of, i. 111 
Law, ſimplicity of, at Berne, i. 130 
ſuits, expenſive at Berne, 1. 136 
concerning debt at Geneva, 1. 179 
ſumptuary, remarkable, by Auguſtus, i. 314 
tuits, remarkable in Calabria, after the 
earthquake of 1783, ii. 190 
ſingular, in Sicily, ii. 516 
Laws, inetliciency of, i. 126 
and morals, remark concerning, ii. 139 
of Diocles, 11. 338 
remarkable, of Zaleucus, ii. 208 
Lazaretto of Meſſina, ii. 223 
Lazarolo, the port of, 11. 522 
Lazaroni, character of the, i. 475 
ſome at Ronte, ib. 
and fithwives, remark on, i. 477 
Leaf of the Cactus Opuntia, productive quality of, 
11. 220 
League againſt Venice, ii. 583 
Leates, ſhort in Italy, 1. 207 
Leaves, fudder for cattle, i. 492 
Le Brun, anecdote of, and pi*ture by, i. 15 
Lecce, population and buildings of, it. 105 
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Lecce, municipal government of, ii. 166 
taxation of, ii. 166 
agricultural induſtry of, ii. 167 
bad taſte of the inhabitants of, ii. 16y 
LeAiflermum, what, ii. 61 
Leda, fable of, ii. 228 
L eiffingen, remarkable ſituation of, i. r05 
Lemons, vaſt, ii. 106 
Le Notre, mention of, i. 209. ii. $50 
Lentini, a town, 11. 319, 320 
Lentiſcus, oil made from the berry of the, ii. 253 
Lenz, a German poet, exclamation of, at ſeeing 
the fall of the Rhine, i. 52 
Lenzburg, a place, i. 117 
Leo, Achradina taken by, ii. 357 
Leonardo, a river, 11. 319 
Leonine verſes, ii. 114. 230 
Leontium, an ancient city, ii. 320 
taken by Marcellus, ii. 422 
Leproſy and cancer, in Sicily and Italy, ii. 516 
Leptines, anecdote of, ii. 351 
dethroned, ii. 369 
the officer of Agathocles, anecdotes of, 
ii. 387, 388 
Leranzo, an iſland, ii. 271 
Leſbia and her ſparrow, picture of, i. 302 
Les Quatres bonnes Villes, four towns 1o called, 1. 
153 
Leſſing the poet, remark on, 5 410 
| of, ul. 594 
Letter, by Raphael, i. 447 
treacherous, of Dionyſius the younger, ii. 


Letters, arrangement of by the Sicilians, ii. 179 
Library and pictures at Geneva, i. 185 

of La Superga, i. 208 

at Parma, plundered by Don Carlos, i. 

2 

1 Parma, i. 259 

at Bologna, i. 266 

at Florence, 1. 285 

at Sienna, for what remarkable, i. 295 

at Girgenti, ii. 309 
Lichtenſtein, pictures in the gallery of the Prince 

of, 11. 608 | 
Lichtwehr, a German poet, quoted, ii. 374 
Licorice, wild, a branch of trade, ii. 181. 227 
Licoſa, promontory of, ii. 114. 522. 526 
Light-houſe of Meflina, ii. 218 
houſes of Genoa, i. 221 
Liguria, ancient, extent of, i. 216 
Li Induſtrioſi, a ſociety, in. 571 
Lily! #zm, hiſtorical traces of, ii. 274 
Limmat, river of, i. 54 
Limonella di Spagna, a ſweet lemon, ii. 224. 
Lindau, 1. 41. 44 
Lion-heads at Venice, ii. 390 
Lione, 
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Lions, marble, of the Balbi palace, i. 424 
Lipari illaads, ii. 186, 157. 392 
plundered by Agathocles, ii. 392 
number of, . 517 
appearance of, ii. 518 
account of the, by Diodorus, ib. 
by Thucydides, ii. 520 
Liris, an ancient river, i. 46; 
Liſſus, a river of the ancients, ii. 319 
Literuum, the ancient remains ut, ii. 38. 40 
Liviner, valley of, i. 96, 97 
Livy, loſt books of, in part diſcovered, ii. 251 
characterized, ii. 252 
buſt of, ii. 379 
Lizard of Sicily, u. 505 
Locarno, a diſtrict, i. 96 
Locattelli, pictures by, i. 445 
Lochmann, ſarcaſtic reply of, i. 61 
Locks and keys of the ancient and modern Ita- 
lians, clumſy, ii. 62 
Locle, village and diſtriét of, i. 147 
handiome church and bells of, 16. 
famous for its mechanics, i. 148 
extreme populouſneſs of, 1. 
Locri, hiſtorical traces of thc, ii. 208 
Lodi, a town, 1. 252, 253 
Loggie de Rafaello, 1. 441 
Lombardy, plains of, characterized, i. 197. 213. 
239. 245 
fertility of, i. 24? 
Loretto, population of, 11. 563 
Love, ditterent ettccts of, in dulerent countries, ii. 
260 
Lowoſitz, a place, ii. 611 
Lucerne, climate of, i. 81 
handſome people of, ). 
charmingly ſituated, i. 82 
too long faithful to Auſtria, i. 84 
conſtitution of, i. 99 
bappineſs of, i. 100 
Lucheſe, Count, mentioned, ii. 309 
Lucretius, quotation from, 1. 320 
Lucullus, garden of, i. 479 
country houſe of, i. 484. 496 
cejebrated hall of, ii. '+ 3 
works by, 11. 33 
Lucumo of the Tyrrheni, what, i. 277 
J.ugano, a diſtrict, i. 96 
Luino, Bernardino, pictures by, i. 249 
Luke, St. ſuppoled picture by, 1. 272 
Lutatius the conſul, victory of, ii. 407 
Lutſchina, white and black ftreams 1o called, i. 
116, © © 
valley of, i. 111 
Luxury of the Romans, 1. 321 
Lycitcus, intemperance and death of, ii. 383 
Lyfis, the inſtructor of Epaminondas, ii. 137 
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MACTIIIAVEL, an excellent hiſtorian, i. 278 
monument of, i. 28. 
Machines, prodigious, of Archimedes, it. 424 
Mad-houſe at Vienna, ii. 607 
Madonia, a mountain, ii. 237, 238 
Madonna ridiculoutly dishgured, i. 236 
della Scala, image of, ii. 134 
Mecenas characterized, ii. 81 
villa of, ii. 548 
Magdalena, a river, ii. 15 
Magna Grecia, ancient characteriſtics of, ii. 184 
Magnitude how different from the ſublime, i. 1 
Mago, a Carthaginian commander, ii. 349. 51 
the dead body of, crucified, ii. 368 
Nail, coats of, for the Genoete women, 1. 228 
Malta, Grand Mafter of, ancedote of a, ii. 251 
Mamercus the tyrant, death of, ii. 370 
Mamertini, treachery ot the, li. 393. 3y6, 397 
Mammelucks at Geneva, i. 168 
Man, prodigious works of, ii. 54 
a woman, mule, ane the ground, throws 
over a river, tt. 189 
Manduria, hiſtorical traces of, ti. 159 
| Manfredonia, bay of, ii. 125 


| Manglard, Adrian, pictures by, i. 444 


Manlius, M. courage and ambition of, i. 318 
and the Gaul, i. 386 
Manna of Sicily, ii. 235 
Manners, not laws, govern nations, i, 126 
purity of, at Geneva, i. 168 
| Manufacture, remarkable, at "Taranto, ii. 1 
Manure preſerved at Naples, ii. 72 
 Manulcripts, remarkable, at Turin, i. 212 
| at Milan, i. 249 
| ancient, found at Pompeii, ii. 6 
, t , 4 
preparing for the pres, ii. 63 
Arabic, valuable, diicovery of, ii. 
2.55, 351 
Map, ancient, by Vols, i. 470. 301 
; Nappa, the ſignal ot, 1. 350 
| Maratti, Carlo, i. 447 
; Marble, black African, where dug, i. 314 
of Pentelicus, i. 375 
variegated Atrican, i. 375 
of Lumacello, i. 406 
of giallo antico, 1. 418 
of verde antico, ii. 127 
of Mount Taurus, ii. 492 
Marca d' Ancona, the province of, ii. 56g 
di Trevilo, a province, ii. 602 
Marcellus, theatre of 1. 329 
ſerved as a fortreſs, 20. 
hiſtorical traces of, i. 397 
policy of, ii. 79 
characterized, ii. 80 
4M 2 Marcellua, 
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Marcellus, Leontium taken by, ii. 422 
retlections of, at the ſtorming of Syra- 
cuſe, ii. 429 
patriotic moderation of, ii. 433 
Mare Piccolo, particulars concerning, ii. 139, 140, 
141, 142. 144. 147 
Marecchia, a river, the ancient Ariminus, ii. $68 
Marforio, colofſal ſtatue of, i. 368 
Marine of Venice, ii. 597 
Maritimo, an iſland, ii. 271 
Marius and the ſoldier, anecdote of, i. 465 
Mark, Saint, place of, at Venice, li. 591 
Market of Pita, i. 293 
Mark1imen, excellent, of Bohemia, ii. 610 
Marriage ot the Doge and the Adriatic, ii. 588. 
lf 
Marriages of Dionyſius, ii. 341 
Martalla, antiquity and population of, ii. 274 
Marth of Pomptinze, i. 403. 452. i. 11. 538 
draining ot the, 1. 452, 453 
Minturn, i. 465 
TLiturnum, 11. 39 
Gonuſa, the ancient Jalici, anecdote con- 
cerning, ii. 283 
Marſhes frequented by butfaloes, ii. 121 
Marſigli, anecdote of, i. 266 
where buried, i. 271 
Malatra, a town, 11. 134 
Maſaniello, where put to death, ii. 15 
Malcaluccia, a village, ii. 474 
Mac f, 4 hill, 1. 466 
Mats celebrated by the Pope, i. 300 
Maila, promontory or beltry of, it. 103 
town of, 2b. 
Matthias von Bürlen, anecdote of, i. 67 
Mauzzannunciata, a village, li. 474 
Mazzara, a town, ii. 275 
Val di, ii. 277 
Meaſures and weights of Sicily, ii. 500, 506. 508. 
539 | | 
Mechanics work in the ſtreets, ii. 514 
Medici, family of, i. 278 
Meditations among the Alps, 1. 195 
Mediterranean at Genoa, 1. 221 
Megacles, the aſſociate of Dion, ii. 357 
Megara and Syracuſe, war between, ti. 329 
Meillerie, village and rocks of, 1. 155, 156 
Meinau, iſland of, i. 48 
Melchtahl, Arnold von, characterized, i. 87. 99 
Meleager, ſtory of, in baſſo relievo, i. 408 
Melibokus, mountain of, i. 25 
Melon, hiſtorical anecdote of, i. 471 
Melons, water, near Naples, ii. 39 
nuimnerdus in Sicily, ii. 496 
Melpomene, coloilal ſtatue of, i. 436 
Menander, mention of, i. 436 
ſtatue of, 1. 
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Mendris, a diſtrict, i. 96 
Menclaus, an ancient ſtatuary, i. 327 
Menenius, fable of, i. 387 
Mengs, paintings by, i. :82. 413 
Menon, the murderer of Agathocles, ii. 392, 39g 
Mentz, city of, i. 21 
Mercenary ſoldiers, reflections on, i. 162 
Mercury, ſtatue of a young, i. 437 
beautiful, ii. 7 
Mericus, treachery of, at the ſiege of Syracuſe, it, 
432 
Meridian line, tradition concerning, it. 440 
Metlapus and Metlapia, ii. 135, 136 
Metlenger of Dionyſius, anecdote of, ii. 356 
Leontium, lie propagated by, ii. 422 
Meflina, hiſtorical traces of, ii. 218 
bay of, ſickle-ſormed, ii. 218. 223 
ſiege of, ii. 221 
by Himilco, fi. 349 
trade of, 11. 224 
population of, 7b, 
air of, healthy, ii. 225 
Meſtre, population of, 11. 602 
Meta ſudans, what, 1. 323 
Metaphors, national, remark on, ii. 533 
Metaro, a river, the ancient Metaurus, ii. 367 
Metaſtaſio, buſt of, in the Pantheon, i. 427 
Metauro, a river, ii. 190 
Metella, Cæcilia, tepulchre of, i. 351 
Metman, town of, i. 12 
Meynthal, a diſtrict, i. 96 
Meyringen, a place, 1. 105. 107 
Michael Count of Gruyeres, anecdote of, i. 122 
St. monaſtery of, i. 196 
church of, at Pavia, i. 243, 244 
Michele in Boſco, S. monaſtery of, i. 271 
Micyllus, an ancient colouial leader, ii. 328 
Milan, hiſtorical ſketch of, i. 246 
population of, 1. 247 
antiquities of, by whom deſtroyed, i, 246 
library of, i. 248 
2 caſts in, i. 249 
province of, characterized, i. 252 
Milazzo, a place, ii. 228 
the ancient Mylz, a territory, ii. 397. 
400 
Mile-ſtone, Roman, ii. 125 
Mileto, a town, 11. 188 
Milk, ſcarcity of, in Italy, i. 297 
of the Italian goat, pleatant, ii. 118 
buffalo cow, excellent, ii, 121 
Miller, a German poet, i. 39 
Mills for the hand, ancient, ii. 60 
Milo, the leader of the Crotonians, ii. 176 
Milton, quoted, i. 8 
Mineral waters of Ems, i. 20 
Schwalbach, and Wiſbaden, i 21 


Mincs, 
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Mines, gold and ſilver, of Sicily, ii. 494 
Minde, a town, ii. 318 
Minos, hiſtorical conjectures concerning, ii. 289 
Minturng, ruins ot, i. 465 
people of, treatment of Marius, i. 466 
Mirmilloncs, what, i. 314 
Miſeno, Monte, or il Capo, ii. 36 
Miſenum, viſit to the promontory of, ii. 33, 34 
remains of the town of, ii. 34 
Miſtake, mutual matlacre committed by, ii. 388 
Modane, village of, i. 192 
Model of Switzerland, remarkable, i. 84 
Modena, duchy of, i. 261 
city of, 16. 
population of, 36. 
Mola di Gaeta, a place, i. 460, 461 
antiquarian conjectures concerning, 1. 461. 
470 
a town of Monte Toro, ii. 490 
Molfetta, a town, ii. 124 
population of, ii. 130 
Molo of Catania, ii. 472 
Ancona, ii. 566 
Monaſtery, Carthuſian, near Pavia, i. 244 
church of, i. 245 
Capuchin, in the valley of Sorento, 
11. 10 
of San 13 at Mount Etna, ii. 
463. 473-482 
Benedictine, at Catania, ii. 466 
on Monte Toro, 11. 493 
Mondrone, town of, ii. 132 
Monk, anecdote of a, 1. 21 
ignorance of a, 1. 4 
a cliff ſo called, i. 112 
on Mount Epomeus, anecdote of, ii. go 
whimſical conſcientiouſneſs of a, ii. 153 
Monkey and Quack, i, 213 
Monks, Franciſcan, hoſpitality of, i. 456 
abſtinence and levere lite of, ii. 511 
Mons Sacer, for what remarkable, i. 356 
Monſtrous forms, effects of, on children, ii. 246 
Mont Blanc, i. 78. 104. 163, 164 
Monte Allegro, a village, ii. 286 
Celele, ii. 576 5 
di miſericordia, a hoſpital in the iſland of 
Iichia, ii. 85 
di Santo Nicolo, or Epomeo, ii. 89 
di Trapani, ii. 271 
Dragone, i. 496 
Fuicolo, a town, it. 116 
Gerbhino, a promontory, ii. 244 
Gualco, ii. 566 | 
Nuovo, thrown up by an earthquake, 1. 


90. ii. 16 
5 11. 406 
Rollo, account of, ii. 477 


i 
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Monte San Angelo, ii. 123 
Tettaccio, derivation of, i. 37 
Monteleone, a town, ii. 187 
Montereale, a town, ii. 254 
Monti Groth, account of, ii. 473, 474 
Montmelian, a place, 1. 18 
Monuments of Galileo, Machiavel and Michael 
Angelo, 1. 284 
Moon-light, a remarkable painting of, by Hac- 
kert, i. 45; 
Mora, game of, deſcribed, i. 198 
efteCts of, i. 341 
Moral ſociety, the, remarkable account of, i. 75 
Morality, political, i. 474 
excellent, of Cicero, ii. 397 
Morals, more effectual than arms, i. 337 
luperior to laws, ii. 139 
More, Jacob, pictures by, and character of, i. 387 
Morgarten, battle of, i. 67 
Morgenthal, excellent inn at, i. 103 
Morgentium, an ancient place, it. 396 
Morges, a town, 1. I 54. 163 
Morghen, an engraver, i. 415 
Moroſini, ſtatues brought from Athens by, ii. 597 
Morozzo, Count, who, i. 210 
Moriburg, 1. 43, 44 
Mortar, ancient, remark on, ii. 456 
Moutaic work, art of repairing, i. 211 
beautiful, diſcovered in Sardinia, i. 
211 
at Sienna, i. 294 
at Rome, i. 310 
of the mufeum of the Capitol, i. 
373 
at Pompeii, ii. 48 
in the muſeum of Portici, ii. 64 
flooring in the iſland of Iſchia, u. 98 
Moſchus the poet, mention of, ii. 326 
Moſer reſides at Oſnaburg, i. 2 
Moles, ſtatue of, i. 307 
Moſs, white and odorous, near Naples, ii. 70 
variety of, ii. 71 
odoriterous, ii. 164 
Motya, the ancient, ii. 273 
ſiege ot, ii. 349 
Moudon, a town, 1. 154 
Mounier, anecdote , i. 184 
Mount Cenis, i. 192 | 
patiage over, i. 192, 193 
heights of, impothble to aſcend, i, 
193 
dangerous deſcent of, i. 193, 194 
Mountains of Tyrol, i. 44. 86 | 
| of Valais, i. 155 
of Baſilicata, 11. 147 
Albanian, 11. 167 
and rocks, Acroceraunian, ii. 167.169 
Mou:taing 
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Mountains behind Meſlina, called Pelorium, ii. 
224 
of Here, chains of, ii. 231 

of Atna, thirty-ſix in number, ii. 


47 
Miihlheim on the Ruhr, i. 4 
Mulberry tree and fruit, i. 195. 197. 205. 215. 
262, 287. 293. 492. ii. 73. 91. 186. 
207. 225. 307. 488 
Mules of the vetturini characterized, i. 193 
manner of ſhoeing, i. 194 
Sicily, good, ii. 284. 504 
Mulina valley, ii. 536 
Muller, the hiſtorian, characterized, i, 53 
Miünſter, arrival at, i. 2 
Münter, Mr. mention of, ii. 285 
Murder, {tory concerning, i. 198 
Murrha, vaſes of, ii. 468 
Miirten, battle of, i. 67. 119 
Muſcadel, a wine, ii. 497 
Mulcles, petrified, i. 86 
of the Lucrine lake, ii. 12 
Muſcum at Florence, i. 282 
of the Capitol, i. 335. 366 to 372 
Pium Clementinum, beautiful antiques 
of, i. 432 
of the King of Naples, ii. 7 
royal, at Portici, ii. 59 
of Prince Uitcari, ii. 407 
at Vienna, ii. 605 
Mufic, poetry, and dancing, union of, ii. 100 
Muſicians, ſtrolling, at Terni, ii. 558 
Nluthins of Gallipoli, ii. 170 
Mutius Scavola, heroiſm of, i. 373 
Myndirides, effeminacy of, ii. 176 
Myron, the cow of, i. 4.34 


N, 
NAME, the, inſeribed under an allegorical figure, 


remark on, 1. 431 
Nancy, battle of, i. 153 
Naples, the kingdom of, highly gifted, i. 474, 
475 
eity A. remarks on, 474 
population of, ib. 
ſtreets, crowds and coaches of, i. 
477 g 
architecture of, i. 478 
pavement of, 76. 
beautiful Gtuation of, 16. 
noily ſtreets of, i. 477.481 
inhabitants of, peaceable, i. 486 
bay of, i. 493 
inferiority ot the churches of, ii. 
I 
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Naples, city of, anger of the people of, agaiuſt 
their Saints, ii. 5 
the large environs of, ii. 15 

Nardus, water of the, vu. 126 
Narni, the ancient Varnia, ii. 558 
Naro, the river, ii. 307 
Naſſau, town and caſtle of, i. 20 
Natives at Geneva, what, i. 174 
Natural hiſtory, cabinet of, at Bologna, i. 26; 
Nature, d changes in, ii. 42 
Naville, Mr. mentioned, i. 183 
Naumachia, i. 392. ti. 551 

of Taormina, 11. 491 
Naxos, an ancient town, ii. 489 


| Neapolis or Naples, antiquity of, i. 470 


hiſtorical traces of, i. 471 to 474 
Nearchus, anecdote of, ii. 382 
Neckar, the river of, i. 38 
wine of, ib. 
Necker, Mr. account of, i. 164. 184 
Negatives, the, what, i. 172 
Negroponte, an iſland, i. 492 
Nemi, a town, i. 399, 400, 491 
lake of, formerly a volcano, ii. 9 
Nemus, a grove, i. 409 
Nepi, the ancient Nepete, ii. 557 
Nera or Negro, the ancient Nux, a river, ii. 338 
Nero, paſſion of, for building, i. 322 
remarkable inſeription concerning, i. 37 
cowardice and panic flight of, 6. 
knowledge of architecture of, .. 
horror of, at his death, 1. 377 
golden palace of, i. 417 
deteſtable cruelty of, i. 496 
palace of, near 1 ii. 13 
ſatirized in an ancient picture, ii. 66 
an actor and a charioteer, ii. 67 
Neufchatel, principality and government of, de- 
{cribed, i. 144, 145 
Neuhaus, a place, i. 105. 113 
Neuwied, i. 19 
Nicholas of Dieſbach, anecdote of, i. 118 
Nicias, anecdotes of, ii. 257. 324. 334. 337 
Nick- names of painters, 1. 305 
not diſgraceful among the ancients, i. 
Nicola Sabbato, chief of the Lazaroni, i. 4735 
Nicolaus, wiſe counſel of, ii. 337 
Nicoloſi, a village, ii. 474 
Nicotetes, anecdote of, ii. 346 
Nidau, a place, i. 117 
Nieſenberg, mountain of, 1. 104 
Nightingalcs in Italy and Sicily, ii. 91. 108. 118. 
230. 277. 494 
Nile, ſtatue of the, i. 434 
Niobe, ſtatue of, at Florence, i, 280 
characterized, and conjectures con- 
cerning, i. 281 
Niſida, 
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Nifida, ifland of, characterized, ii. 56 
Nobility of Genoa, public ſpirit of, i. 215 
V ol the, at Milan, i. 253 
on. an, characterized, i. 340. 342 
orders of, in Sicily, i, 510 
of Venice, reſtraints of the, ii. 595 
Nobles, the, traders in Sicily, ii. 50g 
Nocera di i Pagani, a town, ii. 109 
a place, i. 535 
Noflels, battle of, i. 67 
Nola, conjectures concerning, ii. 2 
and the neighbouring country characterized, 


it. 77 
hiſtorical traces of, ii. 78, 79 
Grecian vaſes of, ib. 

Noller, Martin, a German painter, i. 250 


Nonenwerth, cloiſter of, i. 17 | 


Noraleſe, town of, i. 194 
Normans, introduction of, into Italy, i. 472 
particulars concerning, ii. 214. 221 

North-wind hot at Tara, ii. 143 
Notte, Gerardo della, pictures by, ii. 565 
Novi, a town, i. 214. 238 
Numa, houſe of, i. 347 

and Egeria, i. 258 
Numitor, mention of, i. 398 
Nuns, Dominican, at Bologna, i. 273 
Nyon, a town, i. 154 


O. 


OAK near Oſnaburg, i. 2 
foreſt of, on Mount Etna, ii. 474 
Oaks, the five, account of, i. 37 
waſhed from the mountains, i. 107 
Oaths at the temple of the Palici, ii. 318 
Oats, few, in Sicily, ii. 502 
Obeliſk, whimſical, i. 154 
of the Porta de! Popolo, i. 299 
Egyptian, i. 366 
of Conſtantine, i. 418 
facing the Lateran, i. 422 
on the Monte Citorio, 1“. 
ſacing St. Peter's, i. 423 
on the Piazza del Popolo, ib. 
Obcliſks, number of, at Rome, i. 423 
Oberwald in Switzerland, i. 87 
Obſcenity of the a ats, ii. 30. 61 
Obſervatory of the academy at Turin, i. 210 
at Piſa, i. 291 
Ocean of Homer, what, i. 499. ii. 56 
O&#:c:lius, the Conſul, ſent to Sicily, ii. 398 
Odeum, conjectures concerning the meaning of 
the term, ii. 45 
what, ii. 464 
Ofanto, a river, ii. 123 
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Ogygia, uncertain ſituation of, i. 503 
Oil of Venafrum, ii. 155 
Brindiſi, ii. 165 
Pantellaria, peculiar, ii. 277 
trade of Gallipoli, ii. 170 
kept in rocks, 4. 
Oligarchy, ancient ſignification of, i. 177 
Oliveri, river of, ii. 228 
the Helicon of the Greeks, 1i. 229 
Olives, i. 287. 293. 296. 459. ii. 76. 132. 159 
165. 168. 171. 188. 236. 257. 2y2. 
307. 552 
cuſtom of beating the, ii. 501 
Olympion, a village, ii. 425 
Ompbace, an ancient place, ii. 290. 300 
Onobalus, an ancient river, ii. 490 
Onyx, beautiful cup of, ii. 3 
Ophellas invited by Agathocles, ii. 384 
received with friendſhip, ii. 385 
treacheruuſly murdered, 16. 
Oppido, effects of the earthquake of 1783 at, ii. 189 
twelve thouſand inhabitants of, perithed 
by the earthquake, ii. 191 
Oracle, anſwers of, i. 395. ii. 136. 328 
Orange and lemon trees and fruit, remarks on, 
through Italy and Sicily, i. 222. 307. 
456, 457- 459- ii. 68. 73. 106. 144. 
200. 257. 275. 524 
trees among ruins, ii. 13 
Orell, a high bailiff, i. 64. 68 
Oria, hiſtorical traces of, ii. 160 
biſhop of, a dilettante, ii. 161 
Orizonte, the bye-name of Van Blumen, i. 41g 
Orlando, promontory of, ii. 230 
the knight, anecdote of, ib. 
Orleans, Duke of mentioned, ii. 363 
Orologio, butt of, 1. 579 
Orphan houle of Berne, i. 138 
Ortygia fortihed by Dionyſus, ii. 345 
doubts concerning, it. 457 
Oſnaburg, arrival at, i. 2 | 
Oftrodes, horrible anecdote concerning, ii. 238 
Ottraciſm, what, i. 131. it. 332. $55 
Otranto, hiſtorical traces of, it. 168 
population of, 16. 
Otricoli, the ancient C.riculum, ii. 558 
Ovid, quotations fron:, i. 358. 400, 401. 408, 
409. 429. 481. li. 106. 113. 405 
Owls, ſtratagem of, it. 381 
Ox- tlics of Sicily, ii. 505 
Oyſters of Taranto excellent, ii. 141 


of 


PADUA, hiſtorical traces of, ii. 577 
univerſity of, ii. 579 
Padus, Roman name of the Po, i. 199 
Paſtum, 
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Purſium, graud remains of, ii. 109 | 
roly gardens of, ii. 113 
P:xtus and Arria, ſtatues of, i. 327 
Paint, ancient, for the face, ii. 63 
Painters, young, the works of, depreciated, i. 305, 
396 | 
Painting, refleftions on, i. 267, 268 | 
Florentine ſchool of, i. 280 
Venetian ſchool of, ii. 600 
Paintings brought by Pericles to Athens, i. 303 
Sylla to Rome, 16. 
in the villa Albani, i. 382, 383 | 
ancient, at Pompeii, ii. 48. 52 | 
in the muſeum at Portici, ii. G1. 
65 
at Agrigentum, ii. 298 
Palace of the Duke of Savoy, 1. 203 
| Prince Carignan, i“. 
Potemkin, i. 226 
at Copenhagen, i. 226 
of the Doge at Genoa, i. 227 | 
of Marcellino Durazzo at Genoa, i. 229 
ot Marcello Durazzo, i. 230 
golden, of Nero, ® 322. 417 
derivation of the word, i. 417 
of Capo di Monte at Naples, ii. 1 
of Donna Anna Carafla, ii. 69 
of Prince Palagonia, ii. 245 
grand, built by Van Vitelli, ii. 537 
Palaces, magniticence of the, at Genoa, i. 226 
of the Romans, uncommon grandeur of, 
i. 310, 311. 406 
the twelve great, of Tiberius, 11. 97 
Pul.cpolis, an ancient city, i. 471 
Palagonia, a town, ii. 319 | 
Palatine hill, antiquities of, i. 416, 417 
Palazzo Pitti, pictures at, i. 282 
garden of, 1. 284 
Altoviti at Florence, eſſigies of famous 
men at, i. 286 
Riccardi, pictures of, at Florence, i. 285 | 
Rondanini, antiquities of, i. 383 
Giuſtiniani, antiquities of, i. 384, 285 
Colonna at Rome, magniticence of, 1. 
310 
| Borgheſe, picture galleries of, i. 443 
Farneſina, pictures in, i. 446 
Chigi, ii. 541 
pictures in the, ib. 
Doria, pietures in, ii. 342 
degli Aputtoli at Loretto, ii. 364 
Palermo, tituation of, ii. 247 
haven of, 1. 
regular plan of, ii. 248 
population of, 76. 
government of, ii. 249 
intenſe heat of the Scirocco at, ii. 249 
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Palermo, academy and library of, ii. 253 

Paleſtrina, a place, i. 403 

Palici, au ancient town, ii. 318, 319 

Palinurus, tale and cape of, ii. 522 

Pallazata, celebrated, at Meſſina, ii. 206, 22 

Palm-tree characterized, ii. 206. 274 
extreme age of a, ii. 207 


Palma, Old, pictures by, i. 443 


a handſome town, ii, 311 
population of, ii. 312 
Panaro, river of, i. 262 
Pandects, famous copy of, i. 28; 
Pantaleone, an land, ll. 273 
Pantellaria, an iſland, ii. 275 
inhabitants of, characterized, ii, 27 ; 
population of, ii. 276 
Pantheon deſcribed, i. 424 
dedicated to Jupiter the Avenger, 1. 
deſpoiled by Conttans the Second, i. 425 
biflorical and architectural remarks on 
the, by Mr. Hirt, i. 426 
conjectures concerning, ib. 
by whom converted into a church, i“. 
the burial-place of Raphael and Annibal 
Caracci, 1. 42 
ſuperiority of the, to St. Peter's, iB. 
Papyrus, paper made from the, ii. 447 
Paracidas, a Spartan, a favourer of tyranny, ii. 


349 
Parade at Naples, ii. 69 


Paris, ſtatue of, i. 436 
Parliaments of Sicily, ii. 309 
rights of the, ii. 311 
Parma, city and duchy of, characterized, i. 256 
river of, i. 257 
population of, i. 258 
Parrots, aflectionate, ii. 607 
Partiley, garlands of, ii. 277. 370 
in the Val di Mazzara, ii. 277. 28 
Partanna, a town, ii. 276 
Parties and factions at Geneva, i. 168. 172, 173, 
174. 176 
Partridges, white, 11. 312 
Paſiphilus, anecdotes of, ii. 391, 392 
Pattures of. Sicily, how managed, 15. 
Patria, a place, ii. 39 
Lago di, ib. 
Pavement for foot potongers, ancient, li. 20 
Pavia, ſome account of, i. 239 
| population of, ib. 
univerſity of, founded by Charlemagne, 1. 
divines of, characterized, ;b. 
learning and ſciences of, i. 
240 
learned men of, ib. 
colleges of, i. 241 
drets of collegians at, i“. 
Pavia, 
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Pavia, revenue ot che univerſity of, i. 241 
Paul, St. grand church of, at Rome, 1. 374 
bronze gates of, 1. 375 
buried at Rome, . 
anecdote of, 11. 205 
where met, it. 440 
Paulinus, St. biſhop of Nola, error concerning, 
11. 81 
Paulus AEmilius characterized, ii. 80 
death of, ii. 128 
Pauſanias cenſured, ii. 207 
Pays de Vaud, diſturbance feared at, i. 160 
ſubjeFted by Berne, i. 161. 170 
Peace, temple of, i. 324 
Peaſantry of Milan charaterized, i. 252 
Peaſants of San Giuliano, cuſtom of, ii. 270 
Pebbles, poliſhed, in the ifland of Capri, i. 95 
Pellegrino, a mountain, ii. 249 
Pelorus, an ancient promontory, ii. 202. 23 
Pempelfort, i. 4. 13 
Pens, ancient, ii. 62 
Pepoli Taddeo, where buried, 1. 271 
Pericles, eloquence of, ii. 321. 585 
Perſecution, ſpirit of, ii. 80 
Perſpective, ancient, remarks concerning, ii. 49. 66 
acrial, enchanting, of Italy, ii. 92 
Perugino, an architeR, i. 225 
pictures by, 1. 245. 271. 443 
Peſaro, the ancient Piſaurum, ii. 567 
population of, ii. 568 | 
Peſce di ſpada, or ſword-fith, deſcribed, ii. 291 


Peſtalozzi, an author of Zürich, characterized, i. | 
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J 
Petaliſm at Syracuſe, what, i. 131. ii. 333 
Peter of Arragon, mention of, ii. 217. 222. 267 
Peter's iſland, anecdote of, i. 142, 143 
St. church of, towering magnificence of, 
1. 298 


ſenſations, when contemplat- | 


ing, 1. 300 
reflections on its architecture, 
1. 300, 301 
Petrarch, anecdotes concerning, i. 344. 480. ii. 580 
Petrol exuded, i. 279 
Pezzo, a cape of Calabria, ii. 203 
Pſenninger, the Rev. Mr. ſome account of, i. 55 
Pforzheim, i. 34 
Pfyfler, General, anecdotes concerning, 1. 78. 84, 
85, 86 
Phaeton, fall of, in the Po, 1. 239 
Phalanthus, the Spartan coloniſt, anecdote of, ii. 
136 
Phalaris the tyrant, hiſtorical traces of, it. 291, 
300. 303. 320. 390 


Pharax or Pharacidas, mention of, ii. 361 
Pharnabazus, mention of, ii. 339 
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Pheron or Pharaoh, conjectures concerning, i. 422, 
423 
Phetontes, who, 1. 199 
Phichas, ſtatue by, 1. 430 
Philiftis, anciently a queen in Sicily, ii. 328 
Philittus, the friend of Dionytius, anecdote of, ü. 
341. 351 
ſaying of, it. 3 
recalled from baniſhment, ii. 353 
| Philodemus, a commander in Syracule, it. 430 
Philomenes the Tarentine, anecdote of, ii. 138 
Philoſophet and ſage compared, i. 52 
Philoxenes the poet, anecdote of, ii. 351 
| Phintia, an ancient town, ii. 313 
Phintias the tyrant, ib. 
| Phurbus, coloſſal ſtatue of, i. 323 
Pharnicians, ſettlement of, in Sicily, ii. 21} 
Phyticians of Salerno, Horw concerning, li. 14 
Phytognomy, national, of the Jews, ii. 760 
liano di Brolo, a beautiful valley, ii. 230 
poetical charms of, ii. 231 
Sorento delcribed, ii. 523 
inhabitants of, characterized, ii. 
527 
fruits of, ib. 
| Piazza, Father, an aſtronomer, ii. 253 
| Picture, in the church of Carignan, famous by 
D. Piola, i. 229 
in the Ranuzzi palace, i. 271 
of the Day of Judgment, by Michael 
Angelo, i. 439 
in a chapel at Iſchia, ii. 88 
 PiAures at Diifleldorf, i. 5 
at Turin, 1. 201 
of the Brignole palace at Genoa, i. 226 
church of St. Ambroſe at Genoa, 
1. 227 
palace of Durazzo at Genoa, i. 229 
Marcello Durazzo palace, i. 230 
palace of Franceſco Balbi, i. 231 
in St. Stephen's church at Genoa, i. 232 
the Giacomo Balbi palace, at Genoa, 
i. 233 
church of Santa Maria delle Grazie, 
in Milan, i. 248 
the library at Milan, i. 249 
at Santa Maria del Celſo, i. 2 50 
at Parma, i. 258 
plunder of, by Don Carlos, i. 258, 259 
at Bologna, 1, 266 
in the Sampieri palace at Bologna, i. 269 
church of Saint Dominic, at Bo- 
logna, i. 270 
Gli Mendicanti, at Bo- 
logna, i. 272 
Geſa e Maria, at Bo- 
logna, i. 272 


Pheaſants in the iſland of Proczda, ii. 83 


Vor. II. : 
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Pithnres in the church of St. Michele in boſco, 
b 372; 
of the palazzo Giuſtiniani, i. 384 
villa Borgheie, i. 412 
palazzo Colonna, 1. 439 


435 : 
chapel of Pope Sixtus IV. i. 439. 


441 
at the royal palace of Capo di Monte, 
11. 1 N 
in the church San Domenico Maggiore, 
at Naples, ii. 4 
of St. Januanus, at Na- 
ples, ii. 5 
hiſtorical, of the ancients, beautiful, ii. 
66, 67 
at Loretto, ii. 564 
in the Imperial gallery near Vienna, ii. 
O 
Lichtenſtein gallery, ib. 
Picdmonteſe, propenfities of the, i. 198 
Pier or molo at Ancona, ii. 566 
magnificent, at Venice, ti. 599 
Pigeons, birds of patlage, ii. 270 
ſingular mode of catching, ut. 535 _ 
Pigs, Guinea or fea, conjectures concerning, ii. 
G1 
Pikeſtaves for climbing mountains, 1. 103. 107 
Pilato, palazzo di, anecdote of, 1. 345 
Pilatus mountain, i. 78. 80. 85, 86, 87, 88, 89. 
102 
P:!lar of Trajan, 1. 427 
numerous figures upon, i. 428 
M. A. Antoninus, i. 428 
critical remark on, i. 
3 
Antoninus Pius, i. 429 
flame, ſpiral, of Mount tna, ii. 475 
Pillars perforated by an inſect, ii. 14 
at the haven of Brindin, 11. 163 
Doric, in a houſe at Syracuſe, ii. 448 
uſeful, found at Herculaneum, ii. 60 
Pilot of Hannibal, tale concerning, ii. 203 
Pindar, quotations from, it. 54. 209. 301. 308. 
430. 438 8 
Pine trees of the Piano di Sorento, ii. 524 
Pinna, a remarkable ſhell-fiſh, ii. 151 
Finnarius, war- cruelty of, at Enna, ii. 427 
Pinturicchio, pictures by, 1. 295 
Piola, Dominico, pictures by, i. 226. 229 
Piraneſi, ſtatue of, i. 374 
Pirates, continual dread of, in Sicily, ü. 213. 258. 
267. 275. 286. 309 
Pirmacenz, i. 25 
Piſa, early origin of, i. 287 
mild air of, i. 287. 289 
1 


END. 


Muſeum Pium Clementinum, 1. | 


| 


Piſa, antiquity of, i. 288. 292 
Piſciarelli, gli, or boiling ſprings, ii. 30 
Piſcina, what, i. 421 
miralilis, a remarkable vault, i. 504 
conjecture concerning, wu. 491 

Place of the Porta del popolo, beautiful, i. 298 
Placenza, city of, i. 253, 254 
Plague at Naples, ii. 57 

and imal! pox. at Meflina, ii. 223 

at Agrigentum, ii. 295 

in the camp of the Carthaginians, ii. 349 
Plains, burning, ii. 10 


| Plaiſter, ancient, ii. 45 


Plants aud trees, i. 43. 108. 109. 205. 288. 290. 
297. 359. 395. 457, 458. 
460. 404, 465. 479. 492. ii. 
32. 34» 35. 39. 41. 43. 53- 
68. 72. 76. 86. 91. 96. 104. 
108. 110.115, 116. 128. 130, 
131. 134.143, 144. 147. 180. 
186. 194. 22 5. 227, 228. 230. 
233.235.237 244.255.273. 
277. 281. 284, 285. 307. 311. 
465. 471.524.526. 536. 552- 

80. 606 


Planting of wheat, ii. 130 
Platani, the river Halycus of the ancients, ii. 286 
Plato, ſuppoſed head of, i. 435 
particulars concerning, ii. 325 
at Syracuſe, the firſt time, ii. 352 
fold as a flave, 26. 
honoured, yet feared, by Dionyſius the 
younger, ii. 353 
and Dion at Athens, ib. 
return of, to Dionyſius the younger, ii. 344 
demanded by Archytas, "oe 8 2 
advice of, to Dion, ii. 351 
Plautus, quotation from, ii. 595, 
Pliny, the death of, ii. 20. 23 
Po, river of, i. 193. 199, 200. 204. 239. ii. 238 
characterized, i. 200 
Poachers, numerous in Bohemia, ii. 610 
Podeſta, what, i. 217. 247 
Podium, what, ii. 492 
'o0ems, 1. 41. 389. 442 
Poet, Diony ſius ambitious of being a, ii. 350 
Poetry, muſic and dancing, union of, ii. 100 
Pole, ivaped, humorous feats at a, ii. 149, 150 
Poli, Signor, hiübry of ſhell-fiſh by, ii. 70 
Policletus, an ancient ſculptor, ii. 6 


Pollenz, a diſtr ct, i. 96 


Pollio, Don arle, particulars concerning, ii. 16; 


Polyanus, wile advice of, ii. 416 


| Polyphemus, courtſhip of, ii. 471. 476 


Pulyxenus, mention of, ii. 341 
Polyzelus, anecdote of, li. 331. 
Pomegranate, ii. 497 
Pompe li, 
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Pomy „ii antiquity of, ii. 43 
lituation of, and tertility of the country 
round, ii. 43 
ancient town of, viſited, ii. 45. 536 | 
unequal terraces of, ii. 46 
Pontine marth, i. 451. ii. 538 
Ponta, ifland of, i. 492 
Pool, bubbling or ſpouting. ii. 1 19 
Pope John XXIII. i. 46. 117 
Martin V. 15. 
the reigning, characterized, i. 300. 339. 342 
procethon of, i. 301 
Paul III. portrait of, by Titian, ii. 2 
a, and a king, tranquillity of, atter murder, 
ii. 215 
Poplar tree, i. 29 
Population of Agrigentum, ii. 291 
Porcelain manufactory, ſtatues at the, ii. 7 
Porcelets, William of, honourable anecdote of, i, 


473 
Porta del popole, at Rome, i. 298 
triumpbalis, what, 1. 354 
Libitin.æ, i. 354 
Maggiore or Prancflina, 1. 361 
Capena, i. 303 
Pia, i. 386 
Portici, charming ſituation of, ii. 15 
Portico of Octavia, i. 329 
the Pantheon, deſcribed, i. 42; 
Porto Grugno, a village, i. 256 
Portraits of great men in the library at Genera, i. 
155 
Portugal watchful of pirates, ii. 509 
Portus Julius, an ancient haven, i. 490 
Pofidonia, ancient ruins of, ii. 111 
antiquity of, 11. 113 
Poſilipo, the hill of, i. 479 
characterized, i. 48.4. ii. 33 
wonderful grotto of, i. 480 
volcanic ſubſtance of, ii. 42. 44 
Poſt-boys, Italian, ſome account of, i. 188 
Poſt felucca, critical remark concerning, 11. 92 
Poſt-houſes, want of, in Switzerland, i. 113 
of Italy, i. 46g. it, 603. 610 
Pot-afh, annual quantities of, in Sicily, ii. 273 
Poutlin, Gaſpard, paintings by, i. 305. ii. 542 
N. pictures by, ii. 543, 544 
Pozzo di Gotto, a place, ii. 228 
Pozzolana aſhes, excellence of, ii. 57 
brought to Mount Atna, ii. 472 
Pozzuoli or Put-ol;, its ſituation, derivation, hiſ- 
torical traces and antiquitics, 1. 450, 
489 
Prague, Jerome of, i. 46 
city of, ii. 611 
Prangin, calle of, i. 183 
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Prato, the Italian name of the tretoil, ti. 181 


' Praxiteles, ſtatue bygl. 420 


atter, 1.435 

Precedence of Palermo and Melina contefted,ii. 2 77 
Preface, remarkable, to the code of Zaleucus, it. 208 
Preitler, a German engraver, 1. 283 

Preſta Giovanni, quotations from, ii. 60. 17 2 
| a man of literature, . 171 
Prieſt, friendly character of a, ii. 317 

remarks on the word, n. 512 

Princetles of Syracuſe, death of, ii. 418 
Priſoners, numerous at Cotrone, ii. 18 
Procaceino Giulio Celare, pictures by, i. 223. 227. 


231 
| Proceſſion to avert the lava of tna, ii. 487 
Procida, the land and town of, characterized, ii. 
82 
John of, i. 472. ii. 82. 216 
Proc les, treachery of, ii. 489 
Procuratori of Genoa, what, i. 218 
Venice, ii. 591 
Produce of the vine in Sicily, computation of, it. 
00 
| Prometheus, fable concerning, ii. 309 
Promontories of Sicily, remark on, ii. 247 
Promontory of Circe, i. 403. 453 
ſingular appearance of the, 
| 1. 48} 
Miſenum, ii. 33, 34 
Prononce, a ſtate paper at Geneva, i. 173 
Pronunciation, Greek, remark on, ii. 502 
Propertius, the temple of the Palatine Apollo de- 
ſcribed by, i. 419 
Proſerpine, fabulous traces of, ii. 1 87 
Proſpect, grand, from La Superga, i. 209 
trom the bridge at Genoa, i. 228 
Durazzo palace, i. 230 
fine, from the Aventine hill, i. 373 
Proſpects, beautiful, i. 394. 417. 428. 451. 456. 
458. 461. 404. 482. 492. ii. 13. 18. 
34. 40. 69. 76. 86. 89, go, 91. 96. 
108. 161. 186. 188. 194. 206. 210. 
223. 225. 229. 236. 230. 257. 484. 
488. 493, 494. 499. 524. 536. 562. 
3035 
Proſtitution at the temple of Venus, ii. 260 
Proteſtants, burial- ground of, at Rome, i. 378 
Proverb, hoſpitable, of Switzerland, i. 183 
Provinces of Sicily, names of, ii. 237 
Prow of a ſhip at Pompeii, ii. 52 
Prows, ſtratagem of the, 381 
'rudentius, a poet, mentioned, i. 317 
Prytaneum, what, ii. 438 
Pſyche, table of, ii. 326 
Puccini, Abbate, characterized, i. 304. 310 
| critical remark by, ii. 95 
Ars 7 Puccini, 
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Puccini, Abbate, verſes by, i. 415 
an excellent connoitlgur, i. 416 
Puglia, province of, characterized, ii. 120 
inhabitants of, characterized, ii. 173 
Pulicinello, the Neapolitan, ii. 593 
Pulvinar, what, i. 355. 418 
Punic coins at Palermo, ii. 254 
Puſberg, a lofty mountain, 1. 39 
Puteolanum of Cicero, i. 489 
Pyramid of Ceſtius, at Rome, i. 377 
Pyrometer of Wedgwood, deſcribed, i. 32 
Pyrrhic dances, 11. 102 
Fyrrhus, anecdotes of, ii. 393, 394, 395-414 
prediction of, at leaving Sicily, ii. 395 
Pyſtilus an ancient colonial leader, ii. 290 
Pythagoras, ſchovl of at Tarentum, ib. 
anecdotes of, 11. 175. 181 
an exciter to war, 11. 176 


Py thagoreans of Italy, the friends of Plato, ii. 137 


Q. 
QUAILS, how catched, ii. 105. 526, 527 


Quarantine, inconvenience of, ii. 168. 223. 309 

Quays at Pila, i. 292 

Queen of Naples, anecdote concerning, i. 343 

Quin&tilius 8 villa of, ii. 349 

Quinctius Criſpinus, a Roman commander, ii. 
428 

Quirinal Mount, or Monte Cavallo, i. 430 


R. 


RABBITS in the iſland of Niſida, ii. 76 
Radicofani, a fortified place, i. 296 
Ragia, a ſpecies of gum, ii. 171 
Raibolini, pictures by, i. 444 
Rain, torrents of, in the Alps, i. 192 
K aniſden, Mr. mention of, ii. 253 
Rangone, Marcheſe, mention of, i. 340 
vaſes poſſeſſed by, ii. 2 
Raphael, pictures by, i. 6. 232. 250. 255. 271. 
| 283. 430. 438. 441. 444, 445. 447- 
ll. 1. 544. $92. 564 
fine drawings by, 1. 9 
ſchool of Athens, drawing of the, by 
himſelf, i. 249 
particulars concerning, 1. 267. 305. 38g. 
405. 415. 420. 450 
poetical thoughts on, 1. 389 
buried in the Pantheon, 1. 390 
letter written by, 1. 447 
reflections on, i. 450. ii. 608 
houſe inhabited by, ii. 5 55 
Rapperſchweil, bridge of, 1. 64. 66 


| 
| 
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N by what accident built, 
i. 65 
trade and tythes of, i. 66 
Rauhe Alp, a chain of mountains, i. 38 
Ravenſburg, imperial town of, i. 40 
Raynal, Abbé, monument by, i. 90, 91 
Recanati, a town, ii. 563 
Redemptores, what, ii. 46 
Reggio, population of, i. 260 
duchy of, i. 260, 261 
in Calabria deſcribed, ii. 206 
inhoſpitality of the inhabit- 
ants of, ii. 20 
Regine, Don Pietro, anecdotes of, ii. 3 
Region, lower, of Atna, ii. 473 
middle, of Atna, ii. 474 
upper, of Atna, ii. 476 
Regulus, traits of, ii. 402 
Rehberg, a landicape painter, ii. 97 
Reichenau, an ifland, i. 45 
Reifenitein, experiments on painting in wax by, i, 
302 
Relics, famous, at Loretto, ii. 564 
Religion, ſtatue of, deſcribed, ii. 87 
Remark, critical, on Siſte gradum, viator, i. 392 
ſcriptural, ii. 169 | 
Remarks, critical, ii. 358. 370. 376 
Rembrandt, pictures by, ii. 543 
Remo, Saint, oil of, i. 220 
Remonflrants, the, what, i. 172 
Renatus, anecdote of, i. 119 
Rene, river of, i. 263 
Reply, remarkable, of the Doge of Genoa, i. 218 
Repole neceſlary to a traveller, ii. 166. 173 
Requino, a work on painting in wax by, i. 302 
Retiarius, what, i. 314 | 
Reuſs, a river, characterized, i. 81. 97. ii. 238 
navigable, i. 83. 101 
Reynolds, Sir Joſhua, anecdote of, i. 6 
Rezonico, Prince, mention of, i. 340 
Rhegini deceived by Dionyſus, ii. 350 
fiege and famine of, ib. 
ſatiric reply of, to the Carthaginians, ii. 
366 
Rhegium, hiſtorical traces of, ii. 205 
Rheinmagen, town of, i. 17 
Rheinthal, a place, i. 124 
Rhine, ſcenery of the, i. 16. 18. 20. ii. 238 
at Schaff hauſen, i. 50 
fall of the, ib. 
Rhodes, generoſity of Hiero to, ii. 409 
Rhodian, a daring and dextrous, ii. 404 
Rbombus, a fiſh of the ancients, i. 458 
Rhone, river, i. 164, 165. 181. 189. ii. 238 
Rhythmus, Greek, character of, ii. 101 
Riccia, valley of, i. 394. 401 


Rapperſchweil, 


Richterſchweil, 
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Richtcrſchweil, viſit to, i. 62 
country and people deſcribed, i. 
03 
Riedeſel cited, ii. 125. 181. 467 
meaturement by, ii. 305 
Rigi, mountain, the ſituation of, i. 77, 78. 80. 85, 
56, 87. 92. 102 
Rimini, the ancient Iuiminum, ii. 568 
Ring, iron, fabulous tale of, i. 404 
Conradin betrayed by a, ii. 215 
Ritterſhauten, toben of, i. 11 
River of fire, ii. 26. 482, 483 
Anus, or Ofanto, ii. 123. 126 
Hydrus, li. 168 
Naſo, ii 230 
San Angelo, ib. 
Roſmarino, li. 232 
Luta, ii. 234 
Termini, 11. 237 
"Tein, ii. 238 
Salfo, 16. 
Adda, 16. 
Rivers paſling through lakes, opinion concerning, 
. 16 | 
and ks beds of, dried, ii. 117. 126. 
131, 185. 228, 229. 233 
Riviera, a diftrict, i. 96 
Rivoli, town of, i. 196 
comic opera at, ib. 
Rivulet, petri ying, ii. 112 
Road, magnificent, i. 215 
to Milan characterized, i. 252 
from Rome to Naples, 1. 454 
cut through a hill, 1. 493 
Roads of the ancients narrow, i. 402 
advantages of the, 1. 402 
Roman, of lava, ii. 28. 83 
f Italy and Sicily characterized, it. 77. 
111. 167. 182. 184. 193, 194, 246. 255. 
287. 567 | 
Robbers, why numerous in Milan, i. 252 
near Placenza, i. 256 
anecdote of, ii. 40 
highway of Puglia, ii. 183 
Rochemelon mountain, i. 196, 197. 200 
Rock, remarkable, i. 464 
crag of, thrown from the crater of Veſu- 
vius, ii. 17 | 
trembling of the, ii. 18 
paſſage cut through a, ii. 33 
in the form of a muſhroom, ii. 85 
Rocks, beautiful, near Terracina, i. 456 
magazines for oil in, ii. 170 
burſed by Polyphemus, facing Trapani, 11. 
272 
Rolle, town of, i. 163 


Rollin, remark of, concerning Archimedes, ii. 452 


| 


| Roman loldiers, treachery and maſſacre of, at 


Rhegium, ii. 396 
republic, vices of the, ii. 435 
Romano, Julio, pictures by, i. 232. 385. ii 
542 
Romans, ſanguinary propenfity of the, i. 314, 
315, 316, 317 
revengeful, i. 468. ii. 80 
luxury of the, ii. 14 
cruelty of the, ii. 140. 464 
political juſtice of the, ii. 398 
daring and political genius of the, ii. 
399 
firit maritime eff>rts of the, i. 
condoled by Hiero, ii. 408 
terror of the, at the machines of Archi- 
medes, ii. 427 
Rome, ſite of, remark concerning, i. 298 
grandeur of, i. 298, 299 
ſafety of, from robbers, i. 341 
frequent murders at, 15. 
free intercourſe of ſociety at, i. 342 
valuable plan of ancient, i. 368 
ancient, ambition of, in works of art, i. 
427 
iron genius of, characterized, ii. 50. 80 
Romulus and Remus, temple of, i. 324 
anecdote concerning, i. 331 
temple of, i. 349 
Ronciglione, a place, i. 297 
Roſbach, behaviour of the Swiſs at, i. 61 
Roſenlauer glacier, i. 109 
Roſmarino, a river, ii. 232 
Roſſarno, fertile valley of, ii. 188 
in part ruined by the earthquake of 
1783, 16. 
Roſtrum of a ſhip, i. 228 
Rota civile of Genoa, what, i. 219 
criminale of Genoa, tb. 
Rotunda of the Circus, conjectures concerning, i. 
361 
Rouſſeau, Jean Jacques, anecdotes of, and reflec- 
tions concerning, 1. 142, 143.172 
ſcenery deſcribed by, i. 156 
writings of, prohibited at Geneva, i. 
172 
Rubens, pictures by, i. 5, 6, 7, 8. 15. 200, 207. 
227. 229. 231. 233, 234. 283. ji. 


544 
Rucello, the brook, ii. 307 
Rudis, what, i. 315 
Rudolphus, Count, anecdote of, and his beautiful 
wife, and ſteward, i. 65 
von Erlach, anecdote concerning, i. 
67. 116 | 
of Habſburg, anecdote of, i. 114 
Ruhr, a river, i. 4 
Ruins, 
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Ruins, conjectures concerning, i. 362 
of Pzetium, ditcovery of the, ii. 112 
Egeſta, ii. 262 
Sclinus ſcattered by an earthquake, ii. 
278 
Catania, ii. 473 
Riimilly, a town, 1. 189 
Ruvo, a place, ii. 172 
Rye ſcarce in Italy, ii. 77. 302 
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SACCHI, Andrea, picture by, ii. 545 
Sattron flower of Savoy collected, i. 191 
ſhowers of, and where gathered, i. 321 
Sail, black woollen, ii. 36 
Sailors, Sicilian, jocund, ii. 232 
Saint John, the moſt famous picture in the Duſ- 
ſeldort gallery, i. 6 
John, ſingular anecdote concerning, i. 7 
Gall, abbot of, an oppreſſor, i. 123 
Saints, honours paid to, in Sicily, ii. 132, 134 
days, how kept in Italy and Sicily, ii. 533 
Sala di Partenico, a place, ii. 258 
Salerno, bay of, ii. 110 
literature of, ii. 114 
Golfo di, ii. 526 
a place, ii. 535 
Salpe, a place, ii. 125 
Salſemi, a town, ii. 276 
Sallo, a rrver, ii. 238 
Salt incloſed in ſtones, ii. 144 
native, at Taranto, ii. 152 
taken by force, ii. 153 
compulſory purchaſe of, ii. 166 
Salto del Cane, a volcano of Afitna, ii. 482 
Salvani, electrical diſcoveries by, i. 274 
Salvator Roſa, pictures by, i. 202. ii. 541 
Salvatore, San, church of,. at Bulogna, i. 270 
Salvi, Franceſco, the works of, i. 365 
Salutation, forced, paid to the ſtatues of horſes, ii. 
60 
Saluzzo, Count, a man of learning, i. 204 
Marquiiate of, on whom dependant, 2b. 
Sambuca, awar machine, ii. 426 
Samii, treachery of the, ii. 219 
Samnites and Romans, origin of the war between, 
1. 46 
San Angelo, tower of, at Iſchia, ii. 89 
Calogero, a mountain, ii. 237 
and Dzedalus, conjecture concern- 
ing, ii. 285 
Ciriaco, a hill, ii. 566 
4riovanm di Tiduecio, a place, ji. 15 
Giuliano, the ancient Mount Eryx, ii. 268 
| women of, remarks concerning, 11. 
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| San Giuliano, jealouſy of the inhabitants of, ii, 
270 
| Mares, a place, ii. 232 
Marine, town and republic of, ii. 568 
government and manners of, ii. 56g 
Martino, monaſtery of, ii. 257 
Salvadore, hermitage of, ii. 26 
Silveftro, the ancient Soratte, ii. 557 
Stefano, a town, ii. 234 
Vito, a watch-tower, ii. 144 
dance of, ii. 154 
Sannazaro the poet, anecdotes of, 1. 484 
Santa Agatha, a place, ii. 232 
Caſa, or holy houſe, travels of the, ii. 5 
| revenue of, ii, 565 
Madonna di Luca, la, church of, by what 
means built, i. 272 
Maria di Niſcemi, a town, ii. 317 
Tindaro, monaſtery of, ii. 228 
Santi a botaniſt, 1. 290 
Saracens, traces of, and particulars concerning, ii. 
109. 214. 221. 248. 250. 258. 269. 
276. 281. 286. 448. 490. 492. 566 
Sarcophagi an object of traffic, i. 374 
Sargans, a place, 1. 124. 
Sarto, Andrea del, drawing by, i. 249 
pictures by, i. 284, 28; 
| Saturn, conjecture concerning, i. 339 
Savignano, a town, 11. 570 
| Sauli, patriotic family of, at Genoa, i. 228 
Savoy, counts and dukes of, governors of Geneva, 
i. 166, 167, 168 
Savoyards, kind, cheerful, and oppreſſed, i. 158. 
| 188, 189. 198 
induſtry of, i. 190, 191 
Sauſebach, a rivulet, i. 113 
Sauſeberg, a mountain, 26, 
Saying, remarkable, of Lewis XI. i. 217 
Scamandrus, a river of Sicily, ii. 263 
Scarabæus. See Lady-brrd. 
Scaurus, prodigious theatre built by, i. 312 
Scenery, i. 25. 27. 28. 40. 44. 48: 51. 62. 77. 
86. 88. 92. 94, 95. 105. 107, 108, 109. 
112. 140. 150. 156. 163. 189, 190, 
| 191, 192, 193, 194. 197. 200. 204. 
209, 210. 11. 106. 108. 110. 115. 194. 
210. 229, 230. 234, 235, 280. 243, 
244. 250. 257. 275. 454- 473. 475- 
478, 479. 453. 488. 493, 494. 496. 
523, 524, 525- 330. 533+ 530. 559: 
63. 612. 
Schacher, rivulet, anecdote of, i. 98 
Schafthaufen, town of, i. 50. 53 
Schalken, picture by, i. 8 
Scheideck, i. 106. 108 
Schidone, pictures by, ii. 2 
Schinz, Rudolf, mention of, ii. 131 


4 


4 


3 


| 


Schinznach, 
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Schinznach, a place, i. 90 

Schloſſer, an author, characterized, i. 29 

Scbolæ, what, it. 51 

Schonbornlutt, palace of, inhabited by the fugitive 
brothers of Lewis XVI. i. 19 

Schönbrunn, green-houſe at, ii. 606 

School maſter, treacherous, ii. 357 

Schreckenhorn, mountain of, 1. 102, 104. 106 

Schubart impriſoned by the Duke of Wirtemberg, 


1. 34 
Schwalbach, i. 21 
Schwarzenburg, a place, 1. 120 
Schweitz, canton of, attempts to raiſe the pay of 
France, i. 59 
the moſt warlike of the thirtcen cantons, 
i. 66. 94. 99 
Sciacca, ancient and modern, deſcribed, ii. 284 
Scipio Nafica, anecdote of, i. 312 
the beſt of the Romans, i. 367 
Barbatus, the 1arcophagus of, i. 433 
P. Africanus, ſpeech ot, ii. 37 
popularity of, ii. 38 
reſentment of, ii. 39 
grave of, .. 
tuperſtition concerning, ib. 
butt of, in the muſcum at 
Portic1, ii. 04 
ſtatues of Sicily, reſtored by, 
ii. 243 
Scipios, tombs of the, i. 360 
Scirocco wind, effects of, i. 221. 256. 458. ii. 
143. 245. 249.275. 314. 442 
Scodella, La Madonna della, a picture ſo called, i. 
258 
Scoria and aſhes, prodigious maſles of, ii. 18 
Scorpion of Sicily, 11. 505 
Scrivano, a corrupt officer of the police, ii. 183 
Scylla, or Sciglio, a 1 ll. 194 
the prince f, anecdotes of, ii. 194, 195 
remarkable ſituation of, ii. 195 
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Secutor, what, i. 314 
Seeds collected by the Count, ii. 552 
Seibolt, a painter, particulars concerning, ii, 608 
Selection, dithculty of, i. 269 
Seligni, a village, i. 182 
Selinuntii, valour of the, ii. 279 
Selinus, the enormous ruins of, ii. 278 
hiſtorical traces of, ii. 279 
ſiege of, 45. 
Semar, a rivulet, 1. 193 
Semmering, a mountain, ii. 604 
Sempach, battle of, i. 67. 10 
Senators, palace of, at Rome, i. 334 
Senigaglia, the town aud fair of, ii. 567 
Sennerey, i. 85 
Sennhitten, 16. 
Sepul-hre, royal, of Sardinia, i. 208 
Sepulchres, ſubterranean, of Girgenti, ii. 303 
Theron, 16. 
of Agrigentum, ii. 306 
Serani, Elizabeth, picture by, i. 271 
Serenade on the water, 1. 459 
Serenades, ancient practice of, ii. 239. 262 
Sert, os vallalage, of Sicily, ii. 308 
Service- tree, fruit of, ii. 496 
Servili, monutments of, i. 338 
Servility, colloquial, of the Italians, ii. 173 
della, a town, 1. 466 
Seven hills, the, i. 16 
Stere di Cavalli, a plain, ii. 256 
Sforzas, family of, 1. 247 
Shakſpeare ſtudied as a hiſtorian, ii. 137 
Sheep of Milan, 1. 253 
of Puglia the fineſt in Italy ii. 121 
white, at Taranto, remarkable property of, 
248 - 
clothed, to protect the wool from bram- 
bles, ii. 155 | 
and ous of Italy good ii. 504 


excellent ncar San Silveſtro, ii. 558 


eflets of the earthquake of 1783 at, ii. Shell-fiſh at Naples, i. 479. ii. 78 


195 
the, oi Homer, remarks concerning, 11. 19 


rock of, deſcribed, 11. 199 | 
cliffs of, pictureſque, ii. 200 
Scythes, anecdotes of, i1. 220 
Sea coaſt at Naples, beauties of the, i. 481 
boundaries of, how contracted, ii. 44 
air of Naples injurious to trees, ii. 69, 70 
weeds, putrid, at Brindiſi, ii. 163 
odo erous, ii. 164 
motion of the, weptive, n. 197 
falt, native, at Trapani, 11. 268 
marriage vi the, u. 538 
Sebetbus, an ancient river, i. 15 
Secchia àpita, la, poem of, i. 262 
Secret community, dreadful, ii. 272 


| 


| 


manner t breeding, ii. 141 
monopoly of, ii. 142 
St.clls incloſed in ſtones, ii. 144. 159, 160 
Ship, mechaniſm of a, ii. 598 
Ships, ancient ” concerning, ſtill preſerved, 
it. 23 | 
of the Syracuſians burned by themſelves, 
ll. 379 
Shops, numerous, at Turin, i. 212 
Shores, the charming, anecdote of, ii. 219 
beautiful, ii. 2233. 
Sibyl, re{idence of the, ii. 13 
Sicilians and Neapolitans characterized, ii. 312 
Sicily, revolutions of, ii. 214 
the verdant ifland, ii. 235 
geographical diviſion of, ii. 237 
Sicily- 
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Sicily, fertility of, ii. 257. 316. 494 


when a Roman province, ii. 434 
Sickle uſed inſtead of the ſcythe, i. 26 
Siculiana, r of, ii. 286 
Siege of Aleſſandria, 1. 214 
Capua, i. 467 
Meſſina, ii. 221 
Himera, ii. 239 
Agrigentum, ii. 294 
Selinus, 11. 279 
Gela, 11. 315. 342 
Syracuſe by the Athenians, ii. 336 
Himilco, ii. 349 
Hamilcar, 1. 382 
Lilybæum, ii. 351 | 
Syracuſe, by the Romans, ii. 425 
Siehl, the river, i. 72 
ſoreſt of, i. 76 
Sienna, ſite of, i. 293 
antiquity ot, 10. 
wlation of, 1. 294 
hinge of, ih. 
cathedral of, ib. 
Sigiſmund, the Emperor, anecdote of, i. 117 
Sig noria, the, of Genoa, what, i. 218 
Silaro, a river, 11. 110 
Silk manufactory at Sorento, ii. 106 
improved cultivation of, in Calabria, ii. 20 
cultivation of, near Meſſina, ii. 225 
manufactory near Caſerta, ii. 538 
Simile of the bats of Homer, 11. 55 
Calabria pregnant with a giant, ii. 210 
Homer, twilight and moon-light, ii. 211 
the foreſt of hiſtory, ii. 288 
Simois, a river, ii. 263 
Sinope, a place, 1. 466 
Sinueſſa, ruins of, i. 466 
Sixtus the Fifth, Pope, public works by, i. 307 
Skating, alloniſhment of the Italians at ſeeing, i. 


379 
Skull of a robber encaged, i. 256 
Skulls and bones found at Pompeii, ii. 47 
in the catacombs, ii. 57 
Sky-light, good effects of, i. 425 
Slave in the diſguiſe of Agathocles killed, ii. 373 
Slaves, Turkiſh, at Genoa, i. 234, 235, 236 
ranſom of, i. 235 
galley, at Genoa, i. 234 
of the French, 16. 
fugitive, become marauders, ii. 174 
Sleep, little, of the Italians and Sicilians, ii. 259 
Smoke of Veſuvius, portent of, ii. 15 
compared by Pliny to the pine 
tree, ii. 22 
pillar of, at Mount Atna, ii, 473 
Snakes of Sicily, 11. 505 
Sue at Rome, i. 379 


| 
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| Snow, mode of preſerving, ii. 442. 476 


Social intercourſe, refſections concerning, i. 342, 


343 
Societies, benevolent, of Italy, i. 287 
Society, a remarkable, at Florence, 1. 286 
caſe of, at Vienna, ii. 604 
Socles, architectural, ii. 262 
Socrates, the father of, a fculptor, 1. 295 
dancing, 11. 100 
chronological anecdote of, ii. 347 
Soda or kali, annual produce of, in Sicily, ii. 273 
Sodoma, pictures by, i. 449 
Solanto, fortreſs of, ii. 245 
Soldiers, Roman, anecdote of, i. 298 
Soleure, the friend of Berne, 1. 115 
Solfatara, a ſulphurous plain, ii. 9. 480 
hollow ground of, 1. 9 
ſulphurous vapours of, 76. 
ſoil of, ii. 10 
Solificio, caſcade of fire at, ii. 482 
Solitude, the, a palace near Stutgard, extenſive view 
| from garden of, cenſured, i. 36, 37 
Songs or ballads of Naples and the iſſands, ii. 531, 
532 
Sophocles, quotations from, i. 382. ii. 371 
Soracte, mountain of, i. 374. ii. 551. 557 
Sorento, town of, deſcribed, ii. 104. 524 
valley of, characterized, 26. 
remarkable ſituation of, 1. 
charming ſcenery of, ii. 105 
population of, ib. 
excellent vegetables and fruits of, ii. 106 
Soſiſtratus, anecdotes of, ii. 372, 373. 376 
Soſtratus, a chief of the Syracuſians, ii. 395 
Soubiſe, Prince de, treatment of the Swils by, i. 61 
Soul, beautiful allegory concerning, i. 435 
Sounds, audible, in ancient theatres, ii. 493 
Souſa, Count, mention of, i. 391. 402 
Spagnioletto, pictures by, i. 231 | 
Spagnuolo, or Ribera, pictures by, ii. 5 
Spallanzani, the philoſopher, i. 243. ii. 472 
Spaniſh gravity, 1. 459 
government, ſecurity of, in Italy, i. 474. 
488 
Spartans the friends of tyranny, 1i. 346 
Spartivento, a promontory, deſcribed, ii. 207 
Spectres and goblins, remark concerning, i. 398 
Speech, freedom of, promoted by Timolcon, ii, 


3/7 
Speronari, ſailing boats fo called, ii. 517 
Speronaro of the Count chaſed by a corſair, ii. 
22 

Spies of v ii. 587 
Spina of the Circus, what, i. 354 
Spinarius, ſtatue, ſo called, i. 336 
Spoleto, N of, ii. 560 

a duchy, ii. 561 

| Sport! 
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Spertſmen, agility of, in Iſchia, ii go Statues, filver, of Saint Ambroſe, and Carlo Be 
Spoto the canon, hotpitality of, 11. 309. 311 | romeo, 1. 243 
Spring, early and durable, of Italy, ii. 72. 147. of Adam and Eve at M:!n, i. 250 
227.235 ; the Farneſe tainily, i. 25 
eternal, in the valtey of Sorento, ii. 105 | at Florence, i. 280 
iulphurous, ii. 118 | of the Venus de Medicis, Apollo, knife. 
in the iſland of Pantcllaria, ' whetter, wreſtlers, dancing Laune, A; 
uw. 275 | adne, Hercules, and Morpheus, . 259 
ſtrange quality of a, 1i. 159 beautitul, by Bernini, i. 295 
Springs, hot, near Termini, ii. 243 ot the Capitol, i. 333 
ſulphurons, ii. 318 mulcum ot the Capitol, i. 
numerous, of Favignan, ii. 271 370, 371, 372 
Stabia buried by Veſuvius, 11. 108 Egyptian, i. 308 
Stains, mulberry, how waſhed out, 11. 488 in the Villa Albani, i. 382, 38) 
Stalactites, caverns of, ii. 530 Palazzo Rondanini, i. 384 
Stansſtadt, viſit to, i. 86, 87 Criuttiniant, “. 
State inquiſitors of Venice, ii. 585 Villa Borgheſe, i. 407. 411, 41:, 
States of the church barren, i. 297 413 


Statue of the Virgin, with inſcription, i. 28 Pantheon, i. 424 
Victor Amadeus, i. 200 placed on high pillars, centured, i. 45 
antique, of a fleeping Cupid at Turin, 1, colotlal of Caftor and Pollux, 1%. 
210 in the Muſeum Pium Clementinum, 1 
of Andrea Doria, i. 222 


3.3 
St. Sebaſtian at Genoa, i. 229 in the univerſity of Naples, ii. 6 


Antoninus Pius at Pavia, i. 241 f ane buſts at the Porcelain Manufatory 
of Frederic the fifth at Copenhagen, 76. of Naples, ii. 7 
Peter the Great at Peterſburgh, .“. of the two Balbi found at Iierculancum. 
the horſe, remarks on, i. 241, 242. 255 ii. 19. 60 
Pope Pius V. i. 242 muſeum at Portici, ii. 68.64 
coloſſal of M. A. Antoninus, i. 333 Tarentini, ii. 139 
of Neptune cenſured, i. 364 reſtored by Scipio, ii. 243 
the Gladiator, diſcovery concerning, i. at Agrigentum, 11. 298 
411 of the Syracuſians ſu!d, ii. 309 
coloflal of Trajan, i. 428 | Peter and Paul at Syracuſe, ii. 440 
St. Peter, ib. in the great palace at Padua, ii. 380 
Paul, i. 429 at Prague centured, ii. 611 
of the Apollo Belvidere, i. 433 Staufacher, Werner von, anectdote of, i. 99 
but a copy, 1. Stephen, Saint, church of, at Genoa, i. 2;2 
Laocroon, i. 433 knights of Saint, i. 289 
a cow, remarkable, i. 434 Stercutius, the God of manure, ii. 52 
Fiſherman of Cyrene, i. 435 Sterzinger, father, a man of letters, ii. 253 
Antinous, i. 428 Steſichorus, the poet, anecdote of, ii. 259. 243 
Tiberius, near Naples, i. 505 | Stewards, influence of, in Sicily, 11. 508 
of the Farneſe Hercules, ii. 6 | Stock berge, mountain, i. 104 
Religion, excellent, 11. 87 | Somalininio!, conjecture concerning, ii. 180 
coloflal of Heraclius at Barletta made a | Stone, volcanic, i. 402 
Saint, ii. 129 N remarkable, fount at Pompeii, ii. 47 
of San Cataldo, converſation with, ii. 149 quarries, grand and pracligtous, at Syracuſe, 
Steſichorus, ii. 243 | li. 462, 453, 454 
Saint John at Caſtellvetrano, ii, 276 | of dlebtors at Padua, it. 579 
the Pope at Ancona, ii. 567 Stones, ſhowers of, dangerous, ii. 16 
Ceſena, ii. 370 Storms, frequent at Vienna, 11. 008 
Gattamelata, ii. 379 Stoves, pernicious efleéts of, i. 24 
Statues, old German, 1. 27 | Strabo, ſtrong fight of a perſon 10 named, ii. 274 
remarkable, in the hoſpital at Genoa, i. Stratagem of Gelo, il 241 
232 Hanno, 1. 68 
Vor. II. | 10 Stratagein 
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Stratagem of the owls, ii. 381 
prows, th. 
Agathocles, before Utica, ji. 386 
and the Tyrrheni, ii. 
387 
Strategi, ſignification of the word, ii. 335 
Streets of Italy, narrow and crooked, 1. 279 
Pompeii, 11. 48 
Streng, Major von, mention of, i. 46 
Stromboli, iſland and volcanic mountain of, ii. 186 
account of, ii. 321 
Strongoli, a place, ii. 175 
Students of Stutgard, education, puniſhment, 
pride, number, maintenance, and uni- 
torm of, 1. 35. 36 
medical, how treated at Pavia, i. 240, 
241 


Stufe di San Germano, hot vapour baths of, 11. 


30 
Stutgard, univerſity of, deſcribed, 1. 35 
Subttruction, a word uſed by Cicero, i. 393 
Sulphur, ethcacy of, in rheumatiſm, ii. g 
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pure, of /Etna, 11. 480 


Sulphurovs lands and waters of Sicily and Italy, 


ii. 318 
Sun dials, ancient, ji. 64 
Sunday, joyous in Italy and Sicily, 11. 238 
Superſtition of the Italians, 1. 398 
Surſee, fite of, i. 101 
Sula, a place, 1. 193. 196 
Swabia, people of, i. 25. 44 
John of, anecdote of, i. 115 
knights of, vanquiſhed by the Swiſs, i. 120 
Swede, diſcovery by a, i. 333 
Swinburne quoted, 11. 50. 52. 187. 485 
Swine of Milan, 1. 254 
Swils, mercenaries, i. 59, 60. 120, 121 
victories of, 1. 67 
characterized, i. 68. 81, 82. 87, 88. 104, 
105. 135, 130 
guard at Rome, 1. 301 
German, characterized, ii. 515 
Switzerland, benevolent inſtitutions of, i. 138 
populous, 1. 144 
Sword-fiſh, deſcription of, ii. 201 
excellent eating, ii. 202 
fiſhery of the, 26. 
ſtrange vaſlalage concerning, ib. 
Syagrus, anſwer of, to Gelo, 11. 329 
Sybaris, ſituation of, ii. 143 
razed by the Crotonians, ii. 176 
Sybarites and Crotonians, wars Letween, ii. 175 
anecdotes of, 11. 176 
Syndicatori of Genoa, 1. 219 | 
Syraca, a marſh, ii. 328 


Sy racuſe, reflections at the ſight oi, ii. 324 | 
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Syracuſe, derivation of the name of, ii. 323 
compared to the ſpring, ii. 339 
contentions for freedom in, ii. 322 
deſolation of, ii. 365 
matlacre of, under Hippocrates, ii. 424 
ſiege of, ii. 425 

deſtruction of, by the Saracens, ii. 435 
revolutions of, ii. 435, 436 
ancient grandeur ot, ii. 437 
population of, ii. 439 
clear atmoſphere of, ii. 441 
women of, characterized, ii. 444 
ancient cuſtom ot, i. 4.58 
Syracuſian council of fix hundred, mullacred, it. 


— 


37 
Syracuſians, attempts of, to free themſelves from. 
Dionyſius, ii. 343, 344 
characterized, ii. 372. 37 
cruel act of the, ii. 383 
Syrinx, modern and ancient, ii. 558 


. 
TACIITUs, where born, ii. 559 


Tagliacozzo, a town, ii. 215 
Taglatzung of the Swiſs Cantons, what, and when 
aſlembled, i. 58 
Talwyl, proſpect ſrom, i. 63 
Talys of Sybaris, anecdote of, ii. 175 
Lamborine deſcribed, ii. 531 
Tanaro, a river, characterized, i. 213 
Taormina, the ancient Tauromenium, ii. 489 
population of, ii. 492 
Tapſus, an ancient town, ii. 323, 324 
Tara, the river, ii. 144 
Tarantella dance, ii. 531 
Taranto, pronunciation of, ii. 137 
population of, ii. 139 
Archbiſhop of, anecdotes concerning, It. 
140, 141. 143. 148. 151, 152 
air of, balſamic, ii. 140 
by whom made an iſland, i. 
remarkable manufacture at, ii. 151 
Tarantula, enquiries coneerning the, ii. 103. 153 
deſcription of the, u. 1 
dancing, probable knavery of, ii. 154 
Tarentine words, Greek derivation of, ii. 15 
Tarentines, ancient and modern, voluptuouſneſs 
of, 139. 141. 150, 151 
ſuperſtition of, ii. 148 
ſports ot, ii. 149, 150, 151 
beauty of, ii. 150 
Tarentum, the reſidence of Virgil, ii. 135 
ancient grandeur of, ii. 137, 138, 139 
Taro, inundation of, i. 255 
Tarpeian rock, anecdote concerning, 1, 331. 338 
Tarquin, 
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Tarquin, treachery of, i. 393 
Tatho and Tafloni confounded, i. 262 
anecdotes of, ii. 107. 576. 559 
and characteriſtic traits of, 
107 
Taſte, falſe, in gardening, ii. 555 
Tauraſia, ancient name of Turin, i. 
Taurus, Mount, ii. 489 
Taxes of Switzerland, trifling, i. 97 
Crenoa, i. 237 
mjurious at Naples, ii. 72 
vexations of, 11. 507 
Tear vials, mention of, ii. 468 
Telamones in ancient architecture, what, ii. 7 
Teleclides, warning of, to Timoleon, ii. 367 
'Telemachos the hermit, ftory of, i. 317 
Tlepylos an ancient place, i. 461 
Tell, William, ftatue of, i. 76 
anecdotes of, 1. 89, 90, 91 
chapel of, 1. 95 
wooden image of, i. 137 
Tempeſta, picture by, ii. 543 
Tempeſt, miraculous, i. 428 
Tempeſts of Mount Veluvius, ii. 28 
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Temple of Apollo, near the lake of Avernus, ii. 13 
Caſtor and Pollux, at Agrigentum, ii.“ 


395 
Clitumnian Jupiter, ii. 561 
Concord, at Girgenti, ii. 302 
Diana, ancient, i. 373 
Fortuna, ii. 567 
Giants, at Girgenti, ii. 304 
Hercules, ii. 303. 549 
Jeruſalem, pillars of, at Rome, i. 422 
Juno Regina, f N i. 373 
Juno Sotpita, i. 404 
at Croton, ii. 181 
at Girgenti, 11. 302 
Jupiter, at Herculaneum, ii. 19 
Latian, i. 397 
near Terracina, 1.4457 


Olympius, at Agrigentum, ii.“ 


300. 303. 305 
Mens Bona, at Pſtum, ii. 113 
Mephitis, ii. 120 
Minerva, at Athens, ii. 111 
at Girgenti, ii. 302 
Neptune, at Poſidonia, 76. 
Palatine Apollo, i. 418 
Palici, the, it. 318 
Phoebus and Diana, ruins of, i. 323 
Rediculus, i i. 359 
now a hogitye, i. 300 
| Proſerpine, at Girgenti, li. 304 
Tuihis, the goddeſs, ii. 549 
Velia, ii. 560 
Venus, on Mount Eryx, ii. 269 
Vulcan, at Agrigentum, ii. 3c 5 


X. 


Temple, ruins of a, at Pogzuoli, ui. 1.4 
grand ruins of a, at Pompeii, u. 46 
to the memory of Diocles, ii. 339 

' Temples, why built by the Roman kings, i. 
durability of the ancient, ii. 280 
of Sicily, at what period built, 11, 30% 


331 


| Terence quoted, 1. 314 


+ 


| Termini, a town and river, ii. 23 


| Terminus and Juventus, pertinacity of, . 71 


chapels of, i. 333 
Terni, the ancient [ntcramna, ii. 559 
population of, ii. 560 
Terraces of Pompeli, ii. 45 
Terracina, a town, 1. 455 
Terra di Lavoro, mention of, ii. 77. 121 
d Otranto, gems, coins, and vaſes, trequent!. 
ſound in, ii. 160 
de gli Pulci, the land of Fleas, ii. 281 
Terranova, the town and river of, it. 313, 314. 316 
Tetin, a river, riſe and courſe of, ii. 238 
Tetta, Archbiſhop, particulars concerning 
e 
Tetnang, an Auſtrian diſtrict, i. 40 
Teverone, the river, i. 363. 386 
anciently the Anio Anens Aus, i. 
345 
Theatre at Geneva, ſome account of, i. 1 
Turin, i. 202 
of the comic opera, 
Genoa, i. 232 
immenſe, at Parma, i. 259 
lea tight repreſented in, ;“ 
firſt permanent, when built, i. 319 
covered with cloth, 1. 320 
ruins of a, at Pompett, ii. 45 
Greek, at Sy racule, i. 450 
at Catania, i 11.464 
ruins of, at Taormina, ii. 492 
Theatres, ancient, but ſcaſtolds, i. 311 
building of, anciently prohibite 1, %. 
prodigious, of Rome, 1, 312 
form of, among the ancients, 7%. 
of the Grecks, capacioutuc! s of, it. 19 
when firſt built, ii. 451 
acouſtic properties of, ii. 49} 
Themiſtus, allatlination of, ii. 417 
Theocritus, mention of, and quotations from, 11, 


179. 180. 325. 412. 449. 471. 
47.5» 470 


1. 255. 
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1. 203 


| Theodoric, King, works by, i. 456 


Theodorus, a lover of freedom, ii. 5M 
ITheodoſius, anecdote of, i. 246. 251 
Theodotus, fortitude and treac hery of, ii. 4 
 Therme of Diocletian, i. 306 

meaning of the term, 1“. 
prodigious buildings of, /. 
ſports and recreations ot, ib. 

of Caracalla prodigious, i. 421 
2 
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Thermma of Agrippa, i. 426 
at Catania, ii. 463 
Thermopylæ, remarkable day of, ii. 242. 327 
"Theron, mention of, ii. 2340. 303 
monument of, 11. 94 
'Thefte, courageous and affectionate anſwer of, ii. 
334 
Thief taker, daughter of, ſent as the wife of a ty- 
rant, ii. 248- 
Thiſiles in Italy and Sicily, ii. 182. 232. 285. 513 
Thoenen, murdered by Pyrrhus, ii. 395 


1 ral, buius, hiſtorical traits of, il. 315. 331 
Thratydæus, hiſtorical anecdotes of, ii. 242. 331 
Thratz Uuẽs, prophery of, 1. 506 
Thun, town of, i. 103 . 
diſtrict of, and government, i. 113 
Tnurgau, diftrict of, i. 46. 124 
Harini, a painter, i. 268 
1} iber, yellow waters of, i. 298 
{11tue of the, i. 435 
Viber;us, deciſive yet odious character of, ii. 94, 
93-7 
jmlace of, in Capri, ii. 96, 97 
twelve great palaces of, in the ifland of 
Capri, ii. 97 
Tibur and Tivoli, the fame town, ii. 154. 545 
ruins of, 11. 545 
'Ticinello, canal of, i. 239 | 
Ti-inum, the ancient name of Pavia, i. 239 
Tickets, ancient, to the theatre, ii. 62 
Tide, ebbs and flows of, in the Mediterranean, 11. 
| 201 
Tides of the Mediterranean, ii. 159 
Tiger taught to hunt, i. 319 
"Vimocrates, anecdotes of, ii. 356. 361 
Vimoulcon, anecdote of, ii. 229 
family of, ii. 303 
dejection of, ii. 365 
artifice of, ii. 366 
victory of, ii. 367 
the love of freedom of, li. 369. 371 
death of, ii. 372 
'Timophanes, anecdotes and death of, ii. 364 
'Viichbein, a German artiſt at Naples, i. 488. ii. 3 
'I'iflot the phyſician, anecdote of, i. 159 
Titian, pictures by, i. 248, 249. 412. 13. 2. 4. 543 
10di, mountain of, i. 62 
Toggenburg, county of, i. 123 
Lomb of Virgil, i. 485 
Mainmia, ii. 52 
Archimedes, ii. 451 
Tombs, ancient, near Naples, ii. 41 
"Torre della Fame, la, i. 293 - 
di Patria, ii. 38 
di Ciavoli, a place, ii. 229 
del floſotfo, la, on Mount tna, ii. 481 


C 


Torſo, the famous, i. 432 
of Prince Biſcari, ii. 467 

Tortona or Dertona, i. 238 

Tour de Peyl, la, a town, 1. 157 

Tower, famous, of Piſa, i. 290 

Towers for catching pigeons on the Apennines, is, 
535 

Towns, walled, none in the cantons of Schweitz, 
Uri, Unterwald, Glaris and Appenzcl, 


I. 70 
of Aſia, deſtroyed by an earthquake, i. 505 
famous for ancient artitts, ii. 49 
ſituation of, in Sicily, it. 230 
Trabia, river of, i. 255 
Trade, how oppreſled at Zurich, i. 39 
neglected at Lucerne, i. 83 
ot Aletflandria, i. 214 
Piedmont, 2b. 
limitations of, at Genoa, i. 222 
oppreſſions of, it. 170, 171 
of Metlina, ii. 224 
Sicily, ii. 308 
Tragedy, derivation of the word, i. 410 
Trazan, proverb concerning, i. 313 
indulgence of Gladiators, ih. 
pillar of, i. 427 
Trani, a town, population of, ii. 129, 130 
Transfiguration, the picture of the, i. 40; 
Trapani, derivation of, ii. 267 
excellent haven of, ii. 268 
population of, ib. 
no bookſeller at, ii. 273 
Traveller, error of a, corrected, ii. 445 
Travellers, poor, how ſupplied at Berne, i. 138 
| cenſured, i. 266. ii. 512 
Italian notions concerning, ii. 126 
Wes falſe accounts of the ſtates of the 
church, given by, ii. 571 
Travelling, ſlowneſs of, in Italy, ii. 116 
modes of, in Italy, ii. 580. 603, 604 
Travertino ſtone, i. 307. ii. 112. 262 
Treachery of the Samii, ii. 219 
Hippocrates, ii. 220 
Trees, lopped and peeled, i. 154. 222. 238 
| lliding down mountains, i. 156 
why planted in Lombardy, i. 252 
| want of, in Tuſcany, i. 296 
verdure of, in Sicily, ii. 312 
power of the roots of, over rock, ii. 454 
Trevico, a place, ii. 124 
Tribunal, ſecret, of Germany, mention of, ii. 272 
Triclinium, what, ii. 51 
Trinkets, ancient, for ladies, ii. 63 
Tripergole deſtroyed by an earthquake. i. 490 
Triphone Santo, military honours paid to, ii. 1;2 
Tripi, town of, ii. 228 
Tripods, ancient, ii. 61 


—— 


Trippel, a celebrated ſculptor, i. 53. ii. 556 
| Trippel, 


1 


Trippel, monument for Geſlner by, i. 71 
Triton, Nereid, and Cupids, i. 435 


| Valley, beautiful, ii. 229 


1 


Van Blumen, landſcapes by, i. 412 


Triumphs, place and manner of, among the Ro- Vandals, traces of, ii. 602, 60; 


mans, i. 397 
Trogilian haven, ii. 428 
Tromboni, fire arms ſo called, i. 203 
Tronchin, Mr. opponent of Routleau, i. 172. 185 
Trophies of Trajan, i. 363 
Truflaldino, what, ii. 59 
Truffle of Piedmont, i. 203 
hound, “/. 
Tichudy, General von, hoſpitality of, i. 464 
Tufa ſtone, mention of, i. 322, ii. 54. 83. yo 
'Tunny tithery, ii. 244 
Turin, gates carly ſhut at, i. 196 
origin of, i. 199 
beautitul fituation of, 75. 
plan of th - city, 1. 199. 200 
picture gallery at, ii. 200 
{treets ot, how cleanſed, i. 204 
populous, i. 212 
Turnpikes, none in Italy, ii. 77 
Turnus Herdonins, anecdote of, 1. 393 
"Purret, aſtronomica), 1. 210 
Tulſa, a town and river, li. 234 
Juſcany, where barren, i. 29; 
Tufculum, account ot, ii. 5409 
Tyndarides, hiſtorical anecdote of, ii. 332 
Fences taken by Agathocles, it. 330 
Tyrant, ſatiric with in favour of a, ii. 346 
Tyrants, policy of, ii. 345, 346. 359 
not to be truſted, 11. 345 
Tyrrheni, origin of the, i. 275 
characterized by Diodorus, 4%. 
power of, at ſea, ii. 331. 333 
plundered by Dionyſius, ii. 35 
Tythes of Zurich, what, 1. 39 
Hiero, ii. 409 


V 


VACCARFE, picture by, ii. 88 
Valais, country of, i. 106 
Val Demone, geography of, it. 23 7 
ſcenery and limits of, it. 473 
di Noto, geography of, ii. 237 
di Mazzara, geography of, 10. 
Valenciana, a citron ſo called, ii. 123, 224 
Vallengin, county of, and government delcribed, i. 
144, 145 
Valentin, caſtle of, i. 204 
Valerius, patriotic anecdote of, i. 420, 421 
Metlala, anecdote of, ii. 81 
the Conſul, ſent to Sicily, ii. 398 
Valley, moſt beautiful in Italy, ii. 1 to 
a peautiful, near Avellino, ii. 115 
1 


' 


| 


Vanderwert, picture by, i. 8 
Vandyke, pictures by, i. 201. 226, 
2 
Abraham, doubt concerning, ii. 543 
Vanvitelli, a celebrated architect, ii. 537 
Vapours, mephitic, in the States of the Church, 
1. 297 
Vaſe of baſaltes, remark on, i. 438 
ancient, like a tea-pot, ii. 63 
with the water of the Nardus, ii. 125 
Vaſes in the muſeum of the Capitol, i. 372 
in the Villa Burgheſe, i. 409, 410 
Greek and Etrulcan, lifiinguithed, ii. 2 
of the palace of the Capo di Monte, 4%. 
ſound at Nola, 15. 
ſold by the ſoldiers of C:xfar, ii. 5 
copied by Tiſchbein, 5, 
hiftorical uſe of, ib. 
beautiful, of Nola, ii. 78 
of Taranto, conjectures concerning, ii. 1.47 
of Therm, the modern Sciacca, it. 287 
beautiful, of Prince Biſcari, ii. 468 
ot murrha, . 
painted after Raphael, ii. 565 
Vaſſalage, or Serf of Sicily, ii. 508. 510 
Vatilals, great, how weakened, i. 165 
Vats found at Pompeii, ii. 48 
Vaults, rocky, of the promontory of Mitenum, ii, 


t- 
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Udine, a town, ii. 602 
Veal of Sorento, excellent, ii. 106 
Ueberlingen, Imperial town of, i. 44 


| Vega, benevolence of Francefco de la, ii. 192 


Vegetation, drynels of, in Sicily, ii. 312 
'rogrets of, over lava, ii. 469 


Pl, be of i 395 


| Veletri, a town, i. 403 


charming ſituation of, i. 451 
Velia, hiſtorical anecdote concerning, i. 420 
Vellino, a river, the ancient Velinus, ii. 559 
Venice, tingular proſpect of, ii. * 
hiſtorical traces of, ii. 582 
trade of, ii. 583 
nobility and government of, ii. 584. 595 
magiſtrates of, ii. 591 
ſtrong ſituation of, ii. 592 
population of, ii. 601 
Venoſa, a place, ii. 125 
Ventotiene, iſland of, i. 492 
Venus de Medicis, ſtatue of, at Florence, i. 280 
Verdure of Switzerland, 1. 103 
of Italy and Sicily, ii. 35.235.313 
Vernet, anecdote of, i. 306 
Veroneſe, Paul, pictures by, i. 229. 412. it. 578 
Veroueſe, h 
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Veroneſe, Paul, true name of, i. 305 
Verres, traits of the character of, ii. 393. 409. 434- 
459 
Verſes, Leonine, 11. 114 
Verzelli. See Sodloma, i. 449 
Veſpers, Sicilian, i. 472. ii. 82. 215 
Veſlels, earthen, at Pompeii, ii. 53 
in the muſeum at Portici, ii. 65 
Veſta, temple of, 1. 347 
Vettibulum, what, i. 421 
Vetuvius, noiſes heard in the mountain of, ii. 16. 
26. 28 
firſt appearance of, ii. 16. 23 
difficult of aſcent, ii. 16. 19. 26 
ſubterranean uproar of, ii. 17 
ſhaken by its eruption, ii. 18 
firſt known eruption, ii. 20 
grandeur of the eruption in 1792, ii. 
21 
ancient conjectures concerning, ii. 22 
but a hill compared to Atna, 26. 
dreadful eruption of, in 1779, ii. 23 
annual eruptions of, ii. 24 
eruptions of, in 1631, 1767, and 1779, 
ih. 
vegetation of, ii. 27 
Vetturini, account of, and remarks on, 1. 188. ii. 
380 
Vevay, deſcription of, i. 157 
Ufens, a river, i. 457 
Uſtenau, ifland of, i. 64 
Ugolino, anecdotes of, i. 289 
tragedy of, ib. 
Viands, ancient, in the muſeum at Portici, ii. 63 
Vibius Virius, anecdote of, 1. 467 
Victory, firſt naval, of the Romans, ii. 401 
Vienna, ſociety at, characterized, 11. 604 
extent and population of, ii. 60g 
Vietri, a place, ii. 110. 535 
Villa Nova, a place, 1. 213 
Ludoviſi, built by Dominichino, i. 326 
ſtatues and antiquities of, i. 326, 
327- 329 | 
garden of, i. 326 
Borgheſe, charming garden of, i. 351.413 
antiquities of, i. 406 
Albani, antiquities of, 1. 380 
Barbarini, ancient ruins of, 1. 392 
- Reale, a public walk at Naples, i. 479. ii. 
68 
of Nero near Naples, ii. 13 
of Cicero at Pompeii, ii. 52 
di San Giovanni, a place, ii. 203 
laid out on lava, ii. 469 
Aldobranlini, ti. 541 
d' Eſie, ii. 550 
Panfili, ii. 555 
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X. 


| Villas of Brutus and Cafſins, at Tivoli, ii. 550 
Villicus, what, ii. 52 5 
Vinci, Leonardo da, pictures by, i. 248. 251. 444, 
448.4. 73 
voluminous works of, at Milan, i. 249 
anecdates of, 1. 446 
Vine, the, mode of planting in Piedmont, i. 195 
plants, and wheat, intermingled, ii. 130 
the, introduced to Syracule, ii. 498 
remarks on trimming the, ii. 300 
peculiar, of the ifland of Iſchia, ii. 528 
| Vinegar of the four thieves, ii. 538 
| Vineyards of Mount Etna, ii. 472 
diſterent modes of thn in Ital) 
and Sicily, ii. 500 
of Bohemia, ii. 610 
Vino Bruſco, and Vino Amabile, what, i. 18g. 
205 
del 'Terremoto, ii. 204 
Vintage deſcribed, i. 183 
early, of the Piano di Sorento, ii. 528 
Virenzio, Don Piedro, vaſes collected by, ii. 78 
Virgil, quotations from, i. 325. 330, 331. 337. 
350. 357- 378. 455- 457- 403. 470. 481 
497. ii. 12. 30, 31. 35, 36. 40, 41. 71. 
113. 119. 135.145. 204. 308. 449. 502 
ſuperſtition concerning, i. 480 
at Naples, i. 484. ii. 31 
the tomb of, 1. 485 
real ſite of, ii. 15 
miſtakes of commentators concerning, i. 
497 
Viſconti Galeazzo, mention of, i. 239. 244. 247 
monument of, 1. 244 
Abate, mention of, i. 438 
Viſo, a mountain, i. 197. 200 
Vitellius, phyſiognomical beauties of a head of, 
ii. 
1 11. 8 
Viterbo, town of, i. 29 
Vivara, iſland of, ii, 84 
Vivarium, what, 1. 323 
Ulm and cathedral, i. 38, 39 
Ulrich von Hutten, mention of, i. 64 
Ulyfles, geography of his voyage to hell, 1. 500 
Univerſity of Naples, ii. 6 | 
Unterwald, canton of, 1. 8 
worthy people of, i. 87. 137 
Volcanello, the iſland of, ii. 205. 521 
Volcanic countries, fertility of, ii. 25 
matter, ditterent kinds of, ii. 44 
Volcano, ſuppoſed, but afterward contradicted, i. 
275-2/9 _ 
of Stromboli, ii. 522 
Volcanoes, traces of, i. 296. 395. 500. ii. 9. 42, 
43+ 83. 118. 205. 461. 518. 521. 558 


Voita, 


Volta, the Chevalier, mentioned, i. 243 
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Volta, electrical diſcoveries by, 1. 274 

Voltaggio, a place, i. 238 

Voltnitre cenſured, i. 18 

Volterra, pictures by, ii. 553, 554 

Volto, a mountain, ii. 122 

Volturno, the ancient Pulturnus, i. 466 
Voluptuouſneſs of the Romans, i. 494 
Vomitoria, what, i. 358 

Von Boſe, à botaniit, mention of, ii. 606 

Vols the tranſlator, merit of, i. 470. 499. 59T. ii. 
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Vow of Vietor Amadeus, i. 207, 208 

Vows to build temples by the Roman Kings, i. 
331 

Urbino, duchy and town of, ii. 567 

Uri, canton ol, i. 95, 95 

Urn, earthen, in the torm of a ſaddle, ii. 78 

Ultica, land of, u. 258 

Utenſils, ancient, ii. 60, G1. G3 

Utica, ſtratagem vt Agathocles before, ii. 386 


W. 


WADENSCHWEIL, town of, i. 64 
Wafers, ancient, ii. 62 
Waggons of Piedmont, 1. 206 
Waldſtadte, lake of the four, i. 92 
Walk, the public, at Zürich; i. 55. 71 
at Lauſanne, 1. 159 
at Geneva, i. 81 
at Turin, i. 204 
at Naples, i. 478. ii. 68 
Wall, ancient and remarkable, of Manduria, ii. 


159 
placed end-upward by the earthquake of 
1783, 11. 190 
Walls, prodigious, built by Dionyſius the elder, 
ii. 456 
Walnut tree and fruit, i. 158. 191 
War, eternal, between Genoa and the Turks, i. 
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faectious, at Naples, i. 485 

Peloponneſian, ii. 342 

firſt Punic, cloſe of the, ii. 408 
War-horn of the Swils, 1. 119 
War ſpoils of Trajan, i. 333 
Waſps of Sicily, ii. 505 
Watch-tower, law concerning, ii. 144 
Watch-towers of Italy and Sicily, ii. 38. 144. 266 
Water, profuſe uſe of, by the Romans, 1, 362 . 

gurgling, or boiling, in Mount Veluvius, 


ii. 19 
three years old, comment upon its age, ii. 
8 


ſcarce, and preſerved in ciſterns, ib. 
ſtag nant, li. 153 


| 
22 | 
want of, at Cotrone, ii. 181 


Whirlpool near Meſſina, ui 


ö 
- 
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} Waterfall near Richterſchweil, i. 68 
in Unterwald, i. 88 
of Stampfbach, of Jungfraunbrunnen, 
and of Beatuſbach, i. 104 
of Gieſbach, twelve deſcents of, i. 10 
of Oldibach, of Wandelbach, and of 
Falkenerbach, i. 106 
of Alpbach, of Dorfbach, of Muhlen- 
bach, and of Reichenbach, i. 107 
of Staubbach, i. 111 
of Doux, i. 149 
of Semar, i. 193 
of Acqua Pendente, i. 296 
at Bagnara, ii. 194 
at S-ylla, ii. 195 
famous, of 'Termi, li. £59 
s of Tivoli, ii. 546 
and the Rhine compared 
1. 5347 
Watering of lands, i. 102. 214. 243 
Wax, anatomical preparations in, i. 240. 266 
bleached at Ancona, ii. 566 
Wax-colours, paintings in, i. 302 
method of, i. 303 
durability of, 16. 


Waterfall 


| Way, Acmilian, i. 262 


Flaminian, i. 299 
Appian,, monuments on the, i. 392. 402 
repaired by the preſent Pope, i, 
9 
repaired by Trajan, i. 453. li. 162 
goidſmiths', remarkable, ii. 148 
Weights and meatures of Sicily, ii. 245. 300. 506. 
508. 530 
Well hot enough to boil eggs in two minutes, ti, 
13 
remarkable, at Syracuſe, ii. 448 
Wentellaus, pictures by, and anecdotes of, i. 388. 
413 
Wetterhorn mountain, i. 106. 109 
Whale ſtranded on the ſhores of Calabria, ii. 200 
Wheat and grain of Italy aid Sicily, ii. 73. 226. 


| 283. 092 
| mode ot cultivating, in tufts, ii. 
130 


ſpecies of, in Sicily, it. 5or 
wild, conjecture concerning, ii. 302 
201. 224 
Whiſtling, the muſic of dolphins, ii. 94 
Wieland, quotation from, ii. 291 
Wiggen mann, an author, i. 14 
Will of the wiſp, at the Poatine marſh, i. 451 
Wind, cold, at Otranto, ii. 168 
Winds of the bay of Naples, remarks on, ii. 93 
hot, ii. 246 
Wine, Rheniſh, i. 24 
Bergſtraisler, i. 26 


medical uſe of, ii. 442 


| 


of Reichenau, i. 40- 
; Wine, 
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Wine, of Zug, i. 80 
| of Zürich, 10. 
of Piedmont, i. 205 
of Piſa, i. 293 
Albanian, i. 401 
of Fondi or Crcubum, i. 460 
Falernian, i. 466 ; 
of the Mascus, ib. | 
excellent, of Poſilipo, i. 484 
of Gaurus, 1. 489 
Mount Veſuvius, ii. 1 
Sorento, 11. 106 
Barletta, it. 128 
Bari, ii. 131 
Gallipoli, when excellent, ii. 172 
improved cultivation of, in Calabria, ii. 
203 
of Gerace, ii. 204 
red Calabrian, excellence of, 1b. 
of Monte Gerbino, it. 244, 245 
of Caſtellvetrano, ii. 284 
mode of making, ii. 499 
of Tivok, ii. 549 
Wines of Syracuſe, it. 497 
cheap in Sicily, ii. 514 
Winkelmann, anecdotes of, i. 380. 403. 407. 
413, 414. 432. 438. ii. 457 
Winkelried, Arnold von, anecdotes of, i. 67. 101 
Winter, ſeverity of, in ancient Rome, 1. 379 
baniſhed trom Italy, 1: 457 
Winters, ancient ſeverity of, ii. 146 , 
Wiſbaden, i. 21 7 
Witdom, legiſtative, of Switzerland, i, 9989 
Wolf of bronze celebrated, i. 336 
ſuperſtition concerning, i. 349 


285 
Woman, animated old, in the iſland of Capri, ii. 
6 dancing of a, ii. 98 
buried by the earthquake, remarkable 
anecdote of a, ii. 191 
Women, Italian, vivacity of, i. 30 
bad education and beauty of, i. 
304, 305 
Sabine, anecdote of, 1. 324 
ornaments of, ii. 63, 64 
ribbon weavers in Capri, characterized, 
ii. 106 
Lacedemonian, ii. 136 
of Taranto, beautiful, ii. 150 


pregnant and barren, how affected by 


the earthquake of 1783. it. 191. 195. 
222 | 


miraculous eſcape of, during the earth- 
quake, 11. 195 


courage of the, at the ſiege of Meſſina, ii. 
221 
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thilile, agricultural remarks concerning, ii. Zaffarana, a promontory, ii. 244. 250 


N 


I XN iD (TE X. 
| Women of 


the ſouth contraſted with the German 
and Engliſh, ii. 260 
of San Giuliano, remarks on, ii. 2 
Fantellaria, courage and induſtry of, 
ji. 276 
Gela, patriotic courage of, ii. 315 
prolife in Italy and Sicily, ii. 444 
Wool of a fiſh, ii. 151 
Wouvermans, pictures by, i. 202 
Writing deſk, ancient, 11, 62 
Wupper, river of, famous for bleaching, i. 11 
Wuppertelde, town of, ib. 
W urtemberg roads, and cultivation of, i. 34 
Duke of, anecdotes of, i. 34, 35 
Wurtz, Mr. and his wife, mentioned, i. 62 


X. 


XANTIPPUS, the conqueror of Regulus, ii. 40 
Xenodocus, particulars concerning, ii. 383. 386 
388 
Xerxes, imitated by Caligula, i. 306 
hiltorical traces ot, ii. 329, 330 


þ 


YEAR of 1779 remarkably fructiſerous, ii. 25 
Youths, celeſtial, tale eoncerning, i. 350 
Y verdon, i. 153 TIT 

poor of, how ſupplied, i. 154 
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'ZACYNTHUS, the rendezvous of Dion, ii. ; 33 


Jaleucus the lawgiver, famous, ii. 208 
Zanclus, an ancient king, ii. 218 


Zelada, Cardinal, characterized, i. 339 


Zofingen, town of, i. 102. 117 
Zoippus and Andranadorus, hiſtorical traces of, ii, 
413 
Zug, town and canton of, i. 79. 92 
adminiſtration of public affairs at, i. 
reſtleſſneſs of the people of, i. 80 
handſome people of, 1. 81 
Zuingle, mention of, i. 74. 79. 121 
Zurich, town of, i. 54 
wiſe government and wealth of, i. 56 
rank of, as a canton, i. 37 
revenues and domains of, i. 39 
military force of, 6. 
how ſupplied with corn, i. 63 
orphan-houſe at, i. 73 
cathedral of, i. 74 
a Roman camp, i. 76 
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| Zavingberr, term of contempt, i. 89, go. 92. 99. 
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